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P«ce  I,  U  TiAta   of  CommIi,  tar  "  MnearU"  mi 

I,  llaell,  (Or  ■  tk  1>  ■era/' n>d  "  tV  la  aara." 
kiBote.te'  "ot  wig— tdcj,"  raad  oM^Mdrt 


IT,  Una  N  Mr  -  PuaBrpL"  »■*  ■•  PnuUn'l-'' 

M,  (RHk)  lela  th*  mtckali. 
US,  llae  M,  for  "  trawctloB,''  read  " 
IM,   —    U,  (tor  "<<"  rca4  "wilfc" 
•M^  —  «.  te-|alla,OMad-paU 
■B,  —     I,  ftir"ot"  reai  "qfl* 


•M,  dala  tha  note ;   ai  tke  inniitd  ploli  ara  la 

tbato  proper  plaeaa. 
SIT,  llM  It,  dele  Uie  comaia  betwaea  •>  Hanat 

"  Bal  aad  Cairad,"  aad  read  "  Car- 

»«.  llaa  IB.  Bit  "  I  ««ir«aaaali."  r«ad  "I^tafa- 

m,    —    T,  ft«a  kke  botton,  for  "  HeCEUaV' 

read  •■  Main  laV 
Mi,  Hate,  fiir  ••  Ova."  read  ■  Ora.' 
Mt,  Una  li  fttn   the  bottom,  ftir   "  appoan," 

readoappaac" 
WO,  Bote,  Use  I,  acccat  tha laat  irDable  oTtha 

word  "reapacta.' 


I,  llnaU,lt«''Ufh,"raad*'helffU" 

i,   —    I*,  fw  "  brown,"  read  "  brOTner" 

g^   —   »,lar'iBMtKaam,-naa''iatatAtitau- 

K   —    U,far  -  ■karaetariie,"  read  ■  characta- 

riaai" 
>,  lart  Hoe  bat  oaa  la  note,  ftir  ■  ildellac,"  read 


an,  Uth  Uae  fmti  Ue  bottom,  tir  "  o 
m.llaaw,  tbr  "bant,"  read  "bantt** 


THE  JMhmr  koM  t»  rtgrtt  that  a  toy  teriotu  Weakitett  iit  hU  E^a  prevented 
UmJnmfiq/iMg  to  the  PtAlkMtbm  o/  tMt  Work  off  tMt  AUtmlion  it  wMnf. 


DIRECTIONS  TO    THE    BINDER. 
The  Bight  PUtei  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Pint  Tolume. 
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CHAP.  L 


SXCURSION   TO  BENEVENTUH-—- -FUBCf  CAUDlNa>— MOUNT    TA- 

BUBNUS-^-BENEVENTUM,    ITS     TIUUMPIUI.  ABCH EXCURSION 

— P2STUU — NUCOBTA — CAVA — SAXERNUM— MOUNT  ALBUBNUa— 

vsaruM,  ITS  history  and  temples. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  Beneventumt  an  ancient  city  now 
belonging  to  the  Pope,  though  surrounded  by  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory. The  road  passes  through  Acerroy  and  about  five  miles 
beyond  enters  the  mountains  that  border  the  plains  of  Cam- 
pania. Some  beautiful  scenery  here  amuses  the  eye  as  it  wanders 
over  the  hills.  To  the  right  on  the  summit  of  a  bold  eminence 
covered  with  wood  stands  a  Gothic  castle;  an  object  which 
not  only  from  its  appropriate  site,  but  its  magnitude,  and  anti- 
quity, might  be  deemed  interesting  beyond  the  Alps;  but  in 
Italy,  such  an  edifice  appears  misplaced^  and  incongruous.  It 
reminds  us  of  tiie  irruption  of  barbarians,  the  fell  of  the  arts. 
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the  desolation  of  tlie  finest  region  in  the  world,  and  the 
many  ages  of  disaster  that  have  since  passed  over  it.  The 
eye  is  soon  relieved  from  the  frowns  of  this  feudal  prison,  by 
a  scene  better  suited  to  the  character  and  general  features  of  the 
country.  In  the  middle  of  a  sylvan  theatre  formed  by  the  bend- 
ing of  a  hill,  carpeted  by  deep  verdure  and  shaded  by  thick 
foliage,  swells  an  eminence;  on  that  eminence  rises  a  rock,  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock  under  a  spreading  ohve-tree  stands 
an  hermitage,  that  seems  from  its  situation  to  be  the  cell  of  one 
of  the  holy  solitaries  of  times  of  old. 

Ch'  in  aera  magion  6  dimoranza.  Tasso. 

Shortly  after  we  passed  through  Arienzo;  it  forms  a  long  street 
at  the  foot  of  hills  branching  out  from  the  Monti  Tifatini,  and 
contains  some  good  buildings  intermingled  with  groves,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  This  town  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile,  which 
contracts  as  it  advances,  and  almost  closes  at  tlie  village,  called 
Le  Forchc  ^Arpaia.  Arpaia  is  generally  considered  as  the  an- 
cient Caudium,  and  the  defile  is  supposed  to  be  the  Furca  Cau~ 
dinee.  If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  time  and  cultiva- 
tion, aided  perhaps  by  earthquakes  and  torrents,  must  have 
made  a  considerable  alteration  in  Its  original  appearance.  The 
former  have  long  since  levelled  the  forests  that  once  cloUied 
the  sides  of  the  mountains :  the  latter  may  have  sw^t  away 
the  sand  and  loose  soil  from  the  declivities,  and  thus  lower- 
ed the  hills;  while  the  ruins  of  Caudium,  and  the  fonnation 
of  the  Via  Appia^  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  causes, 
may  liave  filled,  raised,  and  widened  the  narrow  path  in  the 
middle.  Thus  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  may  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  gloom  that  hung  over  it,  dissipated.  The  bor- 
dering mountains  are  indeed  on  one  side  steep  and  naked;  but 
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on  the  other  they  are  covered  with  olive»  ilex,  and  com  fields; 
the  interval  between  is,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  defile,  at 
least  three  hundred  feet,  and  on  the  whole,  it  presents  nothing 
to  alarm  any,  and  much  less  a  Roman  army. 

On  stopping  at  Arpma,  we  were  accosted  by  the  pastor  of  the 
place,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  immediately  concluding  that  we 
wished  to  examine  the  defile,  took  us  first  to  his  house  to  shew  us 
an  Italian  work  on  the  subject,  and  thence  conducted  ma  to  the 
convent  of  the  Gapucins ;  it  stands  on  an  eminence  called  Gioga 
(Jugum)  de  Sta.  Maria  on  the  right,  where  from  a  threshing- 
floor  we  had  a  very  distinct  Tiew  of  the  ground,  and  could  compare 
appearances  with  the  description  of  Livy.  Our  woi-thy  guide 
cited  the  historian  with  great  volubility,  enlarged  upon  the 
critical  situation  of  the  Romans  and  the  generosity  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  whom  he  considered  as  his  countrymen,  and  called  Nostn 
Sanniti^  and  inveighed  with  great  vdiemence  against  the  ingra- 
titude and  cowardice  of  the  fimner,  who,  returning  with  supe- 
rior numbers,  almost  exterminated  their  generous  adversaries. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  passions  so  long  extinguished  revive,  and 
patriotism,  which  had  lost  its  object  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  been  absorpt  in  well-grounded  attachment  to  a  m«»re 
glorious  and  more  extensive  country,  glow  with  useless  ardor  in 
the  bosom  of  a  solitary  individual.  In  truth,  these  generous  pas- 
sions that  long  made  Italy  so  great  and  so  illustrious,  and  turned 
every  province  and  almost  every  city  into  a  theatre  of  deeds  of 
valor  and  achievements  of  heroism;  that  armed  every  hand, 
first  against  the  ambition,  and  afterwards  for  the  glory  of  Rome 
then  the  capital  and  pride  of  their  common  country ;  all 
these  pasaiQns  exist  still  in  Italy,  bum  with  vigor  even  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  populace.,  and  want  only  an  ocxasion  to  call  them 
b2 
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into  action,  and  a  leader  to  combine  and  direct  them  to  their 
proper  object. 

Upon  an  attentive  inspection  of  the  valley  now  before  us,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  candid  traveller,  notwithstanding  popular 
tradition*  strengthened  by  some  great  authorities,  to  consider  it 
as  the  defile  described  by  Livy,  or  consequently  admit  it  to  be 
tiie  Furca  Caudina.  "  Saltus  duo,"  says  the  historian,  "  alti, 
angusti,  sylvosique  sunt,  montibus  circa  perpetuia  inter  se  juncti, 
jacet  inter  eos  satis  patens  clausus  in  medio  campus  herbidus 
aquosusque  per  quem  medium  iter  est.  Sed  antequam  venias 
ad  eum  intrandse  primae  angustisB  sunt,  aut  eadem  qua  te  insi- 
nuaveris  ria  repetenda ;  aut  si  ire  p^gas,  per  alium  saltum  arc- 
tiorem,  impeditioremque  evadendum  -f.  In  this  picture  we  may 
observe,  that  the  valley  of  Caudium  is  closed  at  both  ends,  and 
watered  by  a  stream.  The  valley  of  Arpaia  is  open  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and  has  no  stream.  Besides,  the  vale  of  Arpaia  lay 
out  of  the  way,  which  the  Consul,  whose  object  was  dispatch, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  wish  to  lengthen.  These  reasons 
given  by  Cluverius,  and  confirmed,  as  we  thought,  beyond  con- 
tradiction by  the  inspection  of  the  ground,  obliged  us  to  resign, 
though  reluctantly,  the  pleasure  of  believing  ourselves  on  a 
spot  described  by  such  an  historian,  and  ennobled  by  such  an 
eventj. 


*  Popular  tradition,  when  -very  ancieot  and  very  constant,  may  be  coDBidered 
as  almost  dedsive  od  such  subjects;  it  then  becomes  uuintemipted  remembrance. 
Iq  the  present  case,  it  is  neither  ancient  nor  constant. 

+  L.  IX.  8. 

t  Cluverius  places  the  Fume  Cauditm  a  little  higher  up,  and  ae<ur  the  town 
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When  we  had  passed  the  defile,  we  observed  on  our  right  a 
fioble  ridge  of  mountains  covered  with  verdure,  and  broken  into 
various  rocks  and  precipices;  and  on  our  left  another  of  a  less 
beautiful  but  bolder  form,  lifting  its  stony  surface  to  the  clouds, 
that  rolled  in  thick  mists  over  its  brow,  and  added  to  the  majettty 
of  its  appearance.  Naked,  craggy,  and  furrowed  by  the  tor- 
rents that  roll  down  his  sides.  Mount  Tabumus,  which  we  are 
now  contemplating,  either  never  possessed,  or  has  long  since  re- 
signed, the  olive  forests  with  which  Virgil  wished  to  robe  his  gi- 
gantic mass*.  The  road  thence  becomes  stony  and  indi6ferent, 
but  continues  to  wind  through  a  country  less  fertile  indeed 
than  Campania^  but  finely  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
presenting  in  every  view  a  pleasing  mixture  of  wildness  and 
cultivation. 

We  were  now  once  more  on  Uie  Via  Appia,  and  passed  two 
rivers  over  two  Roman  bridges,  still  in  good  repair.  From  the 
first  we  had  a  delightful  view  of  the  mountains  which  we  had 
passed,  as  the  evening  sun  cast  a  strong  golden  glow  over  the 
shining  verdure  of  tlieir  sides  smd  summits.  After  having  crossed 
the  SabatOt  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  we  entered 
Beneventum  about  sun-set.  This  city  is  of  so  ancient  a  date  as 
to  claim  Diomedes  for  its  founder;  however,  though  well  known 


of  Sta.  Agatha,  where  a  defile,  watered  bj  the  Faetaa,  ancieoUy  the  JscteraSf  and 
closed  at  both  ends,  is  said  to  answer  the  description  of  Livy,  and  correspond 
with  the  direction  of  the  ConsurH  march.  The  town  of  Airola  he  supposes  to 
be  the  ancient  Caudium.  This  defile  almost  joins  the  Forche  ifArpaia  at 
one  end. 

*  Neu  segues  jaceant  terne:  juvat  Ismara  Baccho 
Conserere,  et  ma^um  oleo  vestii-e  Tabumum.  Georg,  ii. 
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and  much  frequented,  it  never  seems  to  have  acquired  any 
celebrity.  It  long  bore  the  inauspicious  appellation  of  Male- 
ventumf  which  it  changed  when  made  a  Roman  colony  into 
B&ieventtmf  a  name  well  suited  as  a  happy  omen  to  the  occa" 
sion.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  was,  with  the  rest  of  Italy, 
possessed  by  the  Goths,  then  upon  their  expulsion  by  the  Greeks^ 
and  afterwards  became  an  independent  principality  under  the 
Lombards.  Thence  it  rose  to  a  dukedom,  and  after  having  been 
governed  by  various  princes,  Lombard,  Greek,  and  Norman,  and 
been  the  subject  of  many  contests  and  intrigues,  at  length 
passed  under  the  peaceful  domination  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Beneventum  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation,  at  the  foot  of  a  bold 
ridge  of  hills  on  one  side,  with  an  open  swelling  country  on 
the  other.  Its  northern  walls  are  bathed  by  the  Cafore,  still 
proud  of  its  ancient  name.  A  lofty  bridge  crosses  this  river, 
and  gives  a  very  pleasing  view  of  its  banks,  hned  with  poplars 
and  bordered  by  meadows  and  gardens.  One  of  the  gates  is  a 
triumphal  arch  of  Trajan ;  it  consists  of  a  single  arch,  is  of  Parian 
marble,  and  ehtire,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  cornice. 
Both  its  sides  are  adorned  with  four  Corinthian  pillars  raised 
on  high  pedestals.  Its  frieze,  pannels,  and  indeed  every  part, 
both  without  and  within  the  arch,  are  covered  with  rich  sculp- 
ture representing  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Emperor  in 
whose  honor  it  was  erected.  This  triumphal  arch  is  by  many  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  existing — to  me,  I  own,  it 
did  not  appear  in  that  light.  The  decorations  though  all  of  the 
best  and  purest  style,  are  yet  so  compressed  and  crowded  to- 
gether as  to  leave  no  vacant  space  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  no 
plane  to  contrast  with  the  relievo  and  set  it  off  to  advantage; 
they  seem  consequently  to  encumber  the  edifice,  and  thus  de> 
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prive  it  of  the  first  of  architectural  beauties,  timplicUy,  How 
inferior  in  tliis  respect  is  the  monument  we  are  now  contemplating 
to  that  of  Ancona. 

The  cathedral  is  a  large  fabric  in  the  Gothic  or  rather 
i^racenic  manner,  but  of  ancient  materials;  it  is  supported 
within  by  fifty  columns  of  Parian  marble,  forming  on  each  side 
a  double  aisle.  The  inward  row  has  only  half  as  many  pillars  as 
the  outward,  a  circumstance  which  with  the  arches  sprin^ng 
from  the  pillars  lessens  the  effect  of  a  colonnade,  in  other 
respects  very  magnificent.  Beneventum  has  on  the  whole  a  good 
appearance,  contains  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
seems  to  have  passed  through  the  vicissitudes  <^  so  many  turbu- 
lent ages  without  much  glory  indeed,  but  with  few  reverses. 
The  inn  is  not  remarkably  good,  though  superior  probably  to 
that  which  harbored  Horace  and  his  friends,  if  we  may  guess 
from  the  repast  prepared  for  them,  the  accident  that  alanned 
them,  and  the  haste  of  the  guests  to  snatch  their  portions  from 
the  flames  *. 

I  need  not  infcHin  the  reader  that  BeneoerUum  is  in  Samniumy 


*  Tendimoa  Udc  teelB  BeoeFentoni,  ubi  sedulus  hoepes 
Pene  macros,  arsit,  turdoa  dum  verBat  in  igne. 
Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 
VulcaDO,  sutnmum  properabat  lambere  tectum. 
CoQTiras  avidos  cffinam  serrosque  timentea 
Turn  rapei«,  ntque  omoes  rertiii^ere  velle  Tiderfla. 

There  are  few  iDiu  in  modem  Italy  tliat  cannot  afford  better  ftre  and  better 
aecommodatKHis. 
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and  was  considered  as  one  of  its  principal  cities,  or  that  the 
Sammies  were  the  most  warlike  people  of  Italy,  the  most  at- 
tached to  independence,  and  the  most  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Their  stubborn  opposition  to  the  predominant  fortune 
and  genius  of  Rome  employed  the  talents,  and  called  forth  all 
the  skill  and  all  the  energies  of  the  Fabii  and  Papirii,  and  with 
many  intervening  reverses  furnished  the  materials  of  four-and- 
twenty  triumphs.  Their  resistance,  prolonged  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  and  the  iraeans  of  success,  at  length  as- 
sumed the  features  of  a  war  adintemecionem,  and  terminated 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  in  the  almost  total  annihilation 
of  the  Samnite  race.  The  army  perished  in  the  field,  or  in 
confinement  at  Rome;  the  survivors  were  driven  into  exile,  and 
one  of  the  most  populous  provinces  of  Italy  was  almost  turned 
into  a  desert. 

On  our  return  we  alighted  at  the  Forcke  d'Arpaioy  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  valley  on  foot;  the  heat  was  great,  but  a 
strong  invigorating  wind  blowing  full  in  our  faces  rendered  it 
tolerable.  The  harvest  was  going  on,  and  the  fields  around 
were  crowded.  Among  other  lively  scenes,  we  particularly 
noticed  a  set  of  harvest-men  amusing  themselves  with  the 
notes  of  a  bag-pipe.  Mirth  and  music  are  the  passions  of 
the  climate,  and  of  coxirse  did  not  excite  our  surprize;  but 
we  were  rather  astonished  to  hear  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe  in  a 
Campanian  valley,  and  almost  wondered  how  an  Italian  echo 
could  repeat  a  sound  so  heavy  and  inharmonious.  The  road 
was  lined  on  each  side  with  groves  of  cherry-trees,  and  several 
women  and  children  were  employed  in  gathering  them.  Over- 
takiog  an  old  woman  who  was  carrying  a  large  basket  full  of 
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cherries  on  ket  back,  one  of  the  pantj  took  »  handful,  Avi 
stepping  before  ket,  »ked  faow  «he  sold  them.  She  shook 
her  heed,  and  tmileii;  bat  on  Xht  q«e«tion  being  ri«peut«d,  re- 
plied, that  God  kud  gneit  tiHugit  for  aW,  and  tiM  m  might 
take  m  many  n  JK  fkued  /«■  nUking.  She  iras  afteofafds 
with  mudi  difihailt^  {n«vaited  apon  to  accept  a  triSe.  Sfadttly 
a&K  n  iM  were  Kitting  on  the  waH  of  one  of  the  ott:hards,  a 
hearty  iookiag  mni  cams  «p,  and  ctisetving  that  the  day  was 
9^tr^,  begged  01  to  stqp  in  and  asahe  free  with  Us  Ihiit,  which 
ha  nsored  us  wm  paiticularly  wholesome  and  refre^ing. 
We  tetomed  to  Naples  terj  «rell  pleased  with  Samnmm  and  its 
inhabitants. 

Of  aH  the  ohjeoM  tlnit  lie  within  the  compass  of  an  etcursion 
^am  Naples,  Pasimth  though  the  ikiost  distant,  is  peiliaps  (be 
aagt  cutiom  and  titost  interesting.  In  scenery,  without  doubt. 
It  ^etds,  not  ottty  to  Baix  and  PiaeoH,  tftft  to  every  town  in  the 
vjctaityflf  the  Crater:  btrt  in  noble -and  well  preserved  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  it  surpasses  every  city  in  Italy,  her  immortal 
capital  Rome  alone  excepted.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the 
ruins  of  Pastwn  were  for  many  ages  unknown  even  in  the  neigh- 
boring country,  and  at  length  acoidentaUy  disoovered,  some 
say,  by  a  sliepberd,  and  othei^,  by  a.  J^ou«g  paidtet  in  the  oouiM 
of  a  moraiag's  ramble  from  Ca^^aeei*.  This  discovery  is  ^said  to 
have  been  made  about  the  iniddle  of  the  last  century,  ^iitt 
fact  is,  that  the  at4ention  of  travellers  Waa  .first  direoted  to  them 
about  that  jieriod,  and  views  aod  deaoriptionB  pxrblished  then 
for  the  first  time.  But  they  were  perfectly  well  known  at  all 
times,  not  to  the  peasantry  «f  the  immediate  neighborhood  only, 
and  to  the  fishermen  of  Salerno  who  passed  within  view  of 
them  almost  every  day,  but  to  the  Ijishop  and  canons  of  Co- 
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paccio^  who  take  their  titles  iironi  Pastum,  and  may  look  down 
upon  the  ruins  of  their  original  residence  from  their  windows. 
"Hiat  it  was  not  much  visited,  we  know,,  but  this  was  owing 
rather  to  the  indifference  than  to  the  ignorance  of  the  learned, 
and  perhaps  aUttle  to  the  state  of  the  coiratry,  ever  lawless  and 
unsafe  while  under  the  domination  of  absent  sovereigns.  We 
are  too  apt  to  conclude,  that  nobody  had  seen  what  we  did 
not  see,  and  that  what  travellers  have  not  recorded,  was  not 
known  to  exist ;  without  reflecting  tliat  the  igncM'ance  of  the  latter 
is  often  the  consequence  of  the  little  acquaintance  which  many 
of  them  have  with  the  language  and  natives  of  the  countries 
which  they  undertake  to  describe. 

The  road  to  Ptsstum  leads  through  Restmi,  Torre  del  Greco, 
Torre  del  Annonziataf  and  passing  the  gates  of  Pompeu  gives 
a  transient  glimpse  of  its  solitary  streets  and  lonely  theatres, 
extending  at  the  foot  of  steeps  crowned  with  vines  and 
mulberries.  Continuiqg  our  course  over  the  exuberant  plains  of 
PompeUf 

Qus  rigat  aqnora  Samufi. 

We  traversed  the  town  of  Scafati,  drove  along  the  batiks  of 
that  river  still  the  Samo  beautifully  shaded  with  poplars,  and 
entered  'Nocera,  formerly  Nuceria^  a  town  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, .  but  remarkable  only  for  its  unshaken  attachment 
to  the  Romans  at  all  times,  and  the  sad  disasters  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed  in  consequence  of  that  attachment  *.     Its 
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fidelity  to  the  republic  during  the  second  Punic  war  drew 
down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Hannibal,  who*  after  some  vain 
attempts  to  seduce  its  inhabitants  into  bis  party,  plundered  and 
destroyed  their  city.  Its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  a  Roman 
pootifT  during  the  great  schism  roused  the  fury  of  a  still 
more  irritable  enemy,  Ruggiero  king  of  Naples,  who  agiun 
razed  its  walls,  and  dispersed  its  citizens.  They  instead  of 
lebuildiog  the  town  when  the  storm  was  over,  as  their  ancestors 
had  done  b^ore,  continued  to  occupy  the  neighboring  villages. 
Hence  the  appearance  of  the  modem  Nocerat  which  instead  of 
being  enclosed  within  ramparts,  spreads  in  a  long  line  over  a 
«MisiderabIe  extent  of  ground,  and  displays  some  handsome 
edifices  intermingled  with  rural  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishopric, 
and  dmves  the  additional  appellation  dei  Pagani,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
the  Saracens. 

Not  far  irom  Nocera  we  entered  the  mountains,  where  the 
scene  improves  in  beauty,  without  losing  much  either  in  fertility 
or  unimatJOD.  Various  villages,  castles,  and  churches  adorn 
the  defile,  an  aqueduct  intersects  it,  and  the  town  of  Cava  occu- 
|»es  the  most  elevated  and  most  picturesque  point.  Behind  this 
town,  the  mountain  Fenestra  swells  to  a  prodi^ous  elevation ;  its 
steep  sides  are  cov^^  to  the  very  summit  with  one  continued 
forest  of  chestnuts,  forming  a  mass  of  foliage  of  the  deepest 
shade,  and  most  beautiful  verdure,  and  pres^iting  to  the  eye  one 
of  the  most  refreshing  views  imaginable  during  the  heats  of  a 
Campaman  summer. 

O  quis  me  gelidis  Bub  vallibus  Hietni 
SUtat,  et  iogCDti  ramorum  prot^at  umbra 
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i^  4  wish  which  often  bursts  ^m  tba  lips  of  a  traveller  puntiaj; 
up  the  acclivities  of  the  Apenaiaes  under  the  beams  of  a  meri- 
dian  sunt  and  looking  round  with  ft  tongitkg  eye  for  some 
hospitable  thicket.  In  such  a  sultry  bour  tbe  sight  and  the 
fancy  repose  with  delight  on  the  mmautiy  afsluuie  suspended 
over  the  delile  of  Cava.  This  town  is  not  ancient,  at  least,  not 
dassicalJy  so.  }t  seems  to  have  been  fonned  gradually,  like 
many  considerable  towns,  not  on  the  aontiaent  only  but  in 
England,  by  the  attraction  of  a  rich  Benedictine  abbey.  Its 
origin  is  usually  dated  frooi  tbe  inf  asion  of  Genmric,  and  tbe 
destruction  of  the  nejghboriog  town  of  Mvdama,  whose  infaabh 
tajnts  took  shelter  in  tbe  mountains,  and  aX  tbe  persuasion  of  tiie 
aUwt  settled  around  the  nuHHtstery  of  the  Trinily,  and  built 
Cava.  It  has  several  niannfactories  at  pnacnt,  and  bas  an  ap* 
peaxance  of  lite  and  prosperity.  It  stands  on  the  borders  of 
Ficenum,  and  opens  a  fine  view  of  Salemumy  its  bay,  tise  oppo- 
site coast,  the  plains  around,  and  the  mountains  beyond  Pastum. 
Tbe  declivity  is  steep,  but  tbe  road  vMch  runs  idong  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  and  looks  down  upon  the  aea,  ia  ve&  guarded 
by  a  parapet  wall,  and  excdlent  all  tbe  way. 

As  we  had  set  out  very  early  we  entered  Sahme  about  nooa 
with  an  intentioa  of  proeeediog  to  Parttm:  but  the  unex- 
pected want  of  horses  detained  u),  and  indeed  obliged  us  to 
stop  tac  the  lught.  We  bad  however  no  reason  to  regret  the 
delay,  as  Saltrnum  presents  a  suiGcieBt  number  of  subjects  for 
observation  and  amusement  Its  aotiqujly  is  acknowledged, 
though  the  date  of  its  foundation  and  the  names  and  oounthes 
of  its  founders  are  equally  unknown.  It  became  in  its  turn  a 
Roman  colony,  but  does  not  appear  to  j^ve  risen  to  any  conse- 
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quraee;  the  mildneu  of  its  air  durmg  ihs  ^mAjct  seemk  to  bav« 
been  its  principal  distincticm*.  It  it  supposed  to  harp  stood 
fbrmerly  on  the  hills,  and  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  the  inland 
tovniB  of  Piomum.  But  this  writer  ^  perhwpi  more  etoq^eet 
than  accurate  in  his  geographical  desoriptions,  and  I  doubt 
whether  his  authority  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  induce  us  to 
eondude  with  Cluvenus  that  Salentum  has  changed  its  ori^oal 
position.  It  k  the  see  of  an  art^bishep,  has  an  university  cmee 
celebrated  for  medicine,  and  vEuious  schools  and  acadepsies.  Itx 
streets  are  as  usual  narrow,  and  the  buildings  high]  some  fern 
seem  to  deserve  notice.  Hie  court  befiu^  the  osthedral  is  aap^ 
ported  by  eight>aad-tventy  ancient  granite  columns  with  Co* 
rintbian  capitals  of  good  woritmanship,  but  apparently  Be4 
made  for  the  ootnrans  which  they  bow  adorn ;  ih»  ehureh  it- 
self thou^  buttt  <if  uioent  materials,  and  decorated  with 
some  good  pictures,  is  a  tasteless  ediice.  Hie  most  re^ 
niwkfiUe  ofc^ts  in  it  are  the  two  ttmhones  or  anci^t  pul{»tB, 
aae  each  side  of  Cbe  nave  before  the  steps  of  the  chanoelj  they 
are  botb  of  marble,  tiie  largest  is  covered  with  beaotiAil  mosaic, 
and  sup^xMrtod  by  tw^ve  Coriathian  pillars  of  granite.  I^ins 
stuids  almost  oa  the  beach,  and  our  rooms  opened  ob  the 
bay,  which  appe«s  beautitUl  even  when  compared  to  that  of 
Staples. 

The  pvoraoDtoiy  of  Surrentmn,  which  bounds  it  on  tihe  yrest, 
ifKreases  as  it  projects  in  boldness  and  dev^ion,  pteseBti 
various  crag|B  crowned  with  towBS,  and  tenmsates  in  a  k>og 
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lofty  ridge  covered  with  a  forest  In  the  centre  and  half 
way  up  the  declivity  stands  Ama^y  once  so  famous  for  its 
skill  in  the  medical  art,  while  the  little  town  of  Vitri  seems  to 
bang  Irom  the  rock  as  if  ready  to  fall  into  a  torrent  that  tumbles 
through  a  deep  dell  below. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  the  coast  gradually  sinks 
into  a  plain,  that  extends  without  interruption  to  Ptestum,  whose 
^y  temples  are  dimly  discernible,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  This  plain  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  mountains.  In  the 
bosom  and  centre  of  the  bay*  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  ridge  of 
well  cultivated  hiUs,  stands  Salemum,  equally  well  situated  for 
beauty  and  commerce,  if  the  neighborhood  of  such  a  vast  mart 
as  Naples  did  not  attract  and  absorb  all  the  commerce  of  this 
coast.  There  is  a  mole  to  cover  the  harbor  and  protect  the 
shipping  from  the  south  wind,  which  sometimes  raises  a 
considerable  swell.  During  the  afternoon  some  of  ihe  party 
took  a  boat  and  rowed  about  the  bay,  which  in  the  creeks 
and  windings  of  the  western  coast  furnishes  objects  for  many 
delightfiil  excursions.  Such  are  the  Capo  cCAmalfi^  the  Punta 
di  Cmica,  and,  above  all,  the  Syretmsa  islands,  once  the 
abode  of  the  Syrens,  famed  in  ancient  story,  and  prover- 
bial in  modem  languages.  They  are  three  in  number, 
about  eleven  miles  from  Salerno,  and  four  fi-om  the  point  of 
the  promontory  of  Minerva  (now  of  Surrentum)  but  one 
only  from  the  nearest  land.  They  are  now  caUed  GalUf  per- 
haps with  a  traditional  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  Syrens,  and 
are  still,  as  described  by  Virgil,  barren  rocks,  without  other 
inhabitants  than  sea-fowls,  or  other -sounds  than  the  murmurs  of 
the  waves  echoing  amid  the  cra^^.  and  caverns. 
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Jamque  adeo  scopoloe  Sirenum  advecta  subibat, 
Difficiles  quondam  multorum  que  osstbus  alboB ; 
Turn  rauca  adsiduo  longe  sale  saxa  sonabant.  lAb.  v. 

It  seems  angular  that  Virgil,  while  he  alludes  to  Homei's 
accouDt  of  these  islands,  instead  of  adopting,  and  as  usual  im- 
proving the  instructive  fiction  of  the  Greek  poet,  should  upon 
this  occasion  in  particular  have  abandoned  him,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  imitation,  fallen  into  a  poetical  ana- 
chronism.  Such  at  least  a  direct  contradiction  to  Homer,  the 
great  oracle  of  mythological  chronology,  must  be  deemed.  In 
fact,  while  he  admits  the  fable  itself,  he  represents  these  islands 
as  deserted  at  the  very  time,  or  rather  before  the  time,  when 
according  to  Homer,  they  were  the  residence  of  the  Syrens, 
^neas  passed  them  before  Ulysses,  and  if  the  Syrens  had  for- 
saken them  at  that  penod,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  ^ould 
return  to  them  at  a  later.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Virgil 
inadvertently  describes  them  as  a  geographer ;  Homer  paints 
them  as  a  poet — but  why  should  the  former  in  this  single 
instance  descend  iirom  the  regions  of  poetry,  and  by  an  incon- 
gruous  mixture  of  reality,  banish  one  of  the  most  moral  and 
amusing  illusions  of  fable? 

A  temple  of  the  Syrens  is  supposed  to  have  stood  upon  the 
opposite  shore;  the  precise  spot  has  hitherto  been  unexplored. 
Farther  on,  and  on  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Surrentine 
promontory  rose  the  temple  of  Minerva,  supposed  to  be  founded 
by  Ulysses,  an  object  so  conspicuous  as  to  have  given  its  name 
to  the  promontory  itself  in  antient  times. 

e  TOtice  SurreDtiDo 

....    Tyrrheni  speculatrii  virgo  profundi. 

Stat.  Syi.  Hb.  T.  a. 
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The  road  beyofld  Sniernf  inteffiecft  a  rich  pl&in,  bordered  on 
the  right  by  the  sea,  ttfi  the  left  by  Bne  hills,  which  as  they  wind 
along  present  on  their  sides  and  amid  tlieir  breaks,  a  perpetual 
sth^ession  tJf  vArying  landscapes. 

About  aik  miles  fifom  Salenii  Ve  west  ttitough  the  little  t6*n 
of  Viceneeu,  supposed  to  be  the  attticftl  PidiMia.  About  sis  ttiiles 
fiirthert  during  which  ire  had  Mioatit  Atbufma  rising  full  before 
Bs»  we  came  to  Bwffi  (Elyiiti)^  then  loming  to  the  right  we 
caitered  a  vast  {>lain  wild  and  unctiitivated,  but  neither  naked 
Hbr  feairen.  iLarge  herds  of  buffaloes,  that  fed  oh  the 
iRath  and  wahdered  throMgh  th«  thickets  seemed  lo  be  its 
only  inhabitants.  The  rwyat  d*acfe,  called  Di  PeMofw,  covets 
a  leoiiBiderarbk  ^it  tX  this  soKtAde,  and  gives  employnient  to 
twa  hundred  ^medceepers,  '•rho  neit  only  guard  the  game 
bat  Seive  to  "escort  travellers  over  these  wastes,  almost  as  mlich 
infested  by  ban^ttt  at  present  -ai  was  the  GatHn&riA  Phms  in 
Miticnt  t^es. 

W*  had  tao*  ieac>(ed  the  SU&ris  (SUam  and  Sell,)  Whose 
banks  are  bordered  by  fertile  fields,  and  sliaded  by  groves  and 
thickets.  This  river  forms  the  boundary  of  Picenum  and 
lAKHmt;  it  receives  the  Cerok  m  the  ft*est  of  PeMo«o,  and 
hi^etr  up  the  Tinegrot  *liioh,  with  tJie  addition  of  other  lesset 
Btweams,  'make  it  a  -cowsi^ierable  river.  Moimt  Aihutfitts  insej)a- 
f«bly  united  with  the  SXerh,  in  VttgiTs  beautifnl  lines,  ftnd 
eMweqttently  in  the  wind  of  every  classical  traveBef,  rises  to 
distant  perspective,  and  adds  to  the  feme  and  'Consequence  of 
the  stream  by  the  magnitude  of  his  form  and  the  riiggedness  of 
his  towering  brow%  Ilex  ^ests  wave  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  frii^ge   t*e  margin  of  the  river,  while  herds  innu- 
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merable  wander  through  their  recesses,  and  enliven  the  silence 
of  the  scene  by  perpetual  lowings*. 

As  the  country  still  continues  flat  and  covered  with  thickets, 
the  traveller  scarce  discovers  Peeslum  till  he  enters  its  walls.  We 
drove  to  the  bishop's  palace,  not  through  crowded  streets  and 
pompous  squares,  but  over  a  smooth  turf,  in  the  midst  of 
bushes  and  brambles,  with  a  solitary  tree  waving  here  and  there 
over  the  waste.  The  unusual  forms  of  three  temples  rising  insu- 
lated and  unfrequented,  in  the  middle  of  such  a  wilderness,  im- 
mediately engrossed  our  attention.  We  alighted,  and  hastened 
to  the  majestic  piles;  then  wandered  about  them  till  the  fell  of 
night  obliged  uis  to  repair  to  our  mansion.  The  good  bishop 
had  been  so  obliging  as  to  send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  meet  us, 
and  provide  every  thing  requisite  for  our  comfortable  accom- 


*  The  resemblance  may  be  carried  Btill  lariker,  as  the  same  insect,  if  we  maj 
credit  the  observation  of  a  most  accurate  and  inde&tigable  traveller,  CIuTeriua^ 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  some  Italian  authors,  still  continu6s  to  infest  the 
•ame  forest,  and  to  terrify  and  disperse  the  cattle  over  the  whole  mountain  luid 
bordering  plains.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact  upon  my  own  observation  or 
inquiries.  The  circumstance  is  trivial  in  itself,  but  it  is  classical  because  con- 
nected with  the  scenery  of  the  following  beautiful  lines,  that  is,  the  scenery  which 
now  surrounds  us. 

Est  lucos  Silari  circa  ilicibusque  virentem 
PlurimuB  Alburnum  volitans,  cui  nomen  Asilo 
Romanum  est,  ^tr&u  Graii  vertere  vooantes ; 
Asper  acerba  sonans ;  quo  tota  exterrita  sylvi* 
Diffugiunt  armenta ;  furit  mugitibus  fether, 
Concussus,  sylvsque  et  sicci  ripa  Tanagri. 

.  Georg.  III. 
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modation,  a  commission  which  that  gentleman  performed  with 
great  punctuaHty  and  politeness. 

Obscuiity  hangs  over,  not  the  origtQ  oi^y  but  the  general 
history  of  this  city,  though  it  has  left  such  mi^nifioeat  mo- 
nument of  its  existence.  The  noere  oi:Mlines  have  been 
fetched  out  perhaps  with  accuracy;  the  details  are  proba- 
biy  oWiterated  for  erer.  According  to  the  learned  MazxocfUf 
PtBxtam  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Dorenses  or  Dorians, 
JTOtn  DorOf  a  city  of  Pbenida^  the  parent  of  that  race  and  nune 
wtetfcer  establidied  in  Greece  or  in  Italy.  It  was  first  calted 
Pos^tm  or  p99t4tn^  which  in  Pbenician  signifies  Neptune,  ^o 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  it  was  aAierw>apds  invaded  and  its 
jprinutive  inhabitants  «xpielled  by  the  Sybarites.  Tliis  event  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  five  hundred  years  belfore 
the  Christian  era.  Under  its  new  masters  Ptsstum  assumed 
the  Greek  appellation  Posidonia^  of  the  same  import  as  its 
Fhenician  name,  became  a  place  of  great  opulence  and  mag- 
nitude^ and  is  supposed  to  have  extended  &om  ^e  present  ruins 
soutiiward  to  the  hill,  offi  which  stands  the  little  town  stilt 
called  'from  its  ancient  destination  AcropoU.  The  Lucanians 
afterwards  expelled  the  Sybarites,  and  checked  the  prosperity 
of  Posidoma^  which  was  in  its  turn  deserted,  and  1^  to  moulder 
away  imperceptibly.  Vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  all  over  the 
plain  of  Spinazzo  or  Saracino ;  the  original  city  then  recovered 
its  first  name,  and  not  long  after  was  taken,  and  at  length 
colonized  by  the  Bomans  *. 
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Fram.  this  periiod  Pashm  is  moitioiied  almost  solely-  bj^the  poets, 
who,  from  VJFgil  to  Claudian,  seem  all  to  expatiate  with  da. 
light  amid  its  gardens,  and  grace  their  composition  with  the 
Irioeo,  the  sweetness,  and  the  fertility  of  its  roses.  But  un- 
iiiH-tiioate];^  the  fiovevy  retreajts, 

Victiira  ronria  Pnti, 

seem.  to>  lia>ve  bad  few  cbums  in  the  eyei-  of  the  Saracens,  aod  if 
p9a&*ble,  stij)  fewev  in  those  of  the  Normans,  who,  eadi  in  tiwir 
turn,  plundjeced  faatwnt  and  at  length  compelled  its  few  reraun* 
ug  if^Abitaatfr  to  abandon  their  ancient  seat,  aoA  take  shelter  m 
the  Bsountaim.  Tq  tlvm  Capaccio  KecciUo,  and  Nqko  are  sop- 
posed  to  offe  their  oitigin;  both  these  towns  are  situate  on  the 
bUk :  the  latter  is  the  rendence  of  the  bishop  and  chapter  of 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  to  which  of  the  nations  that  were 
weeessiiveljf  m  possession  of  Fa^um^  the  edifices  which  still 
anbsist  are  to  be  ascribed :  not  to  the  Romans,  who  never  se^ 
tfr  h««e  adopted  the  genuine  Doric  style;  the  Sybarites  are  swl 
tia  hare  occupied  die  neighborii^  phun ;  the  Dorians  thei>efi>m 
appear  to  haVe  the  Surest  claim  to  these  laajestic  and  everlasting 
monucantte.  But  at  what  period  were  they  erected?  to  judge 
&0N1  their  f»mi  we  must  conclude  that  they  are  the  oldest 
^«dmeas  of  Grecian  architecture  now  in  existence.  In  behold- 
ing titen  and  conteraplatiiig  their  solidity  bordering  iipon  heavi- 
aflss^  w»  ant  tempted  te  coasAda  them  m  aa  intermediate  link 
betwem:  ths  £gyptiaft  and  Grecma  luumeE,  and  the  first  atK 
ti»i»fiit  t»  pew  from  Uia  imraensa  masses  of  the  forma  to  the 
I^Ffiea&d  pveftortioos  of  the, latter.  In  ihct,  the  temples  of 
f  <9(^Mm^  J^yrqrcntom,.  and  AAms,  Moaa.  intaaces  of  the  con»- 
D-2 
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meiicement,  tlie  improvement,  and  the  perfection  of  the  Doric 
order. 

The  first  temple  that  presents  itself  to  the  traveller  from  Naples 
is  the  smallest;  it  consists  of  six  pillars  at  each  end,  and  thirteen 
at  each  side,  counting  the  angular  pillars  in  both  directions. 
The  architrave  is  entire,  as  is  the  pediment  at  the  west  end, 
excepting  the  corner  stonev  and  triglyphs,  which  are  fallen,  and 
the  first  cornice  (that  immediately  over  the  frieze)  which  is  worn 
away.  At  the  east  end,  the  middle  of  the  pediment  with  much 
of  the  frieze  and  cornice  remains;  the  north-east  comer  is 
likely  to  fell  in  a  very  short  time.  The  cella  occupied  more 
than  one-third  of  the  length,  and  had  a  portico  of  two  rows 
of  columns,  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  which,  now  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds,  encumber  the  pavement  and  almost  fill  th» 
area  of  the  temple. 

The  second  temple  has  six  columns  at  each  end,  and  four- 
teen on  each  side,  including  those  of  the  angles;  the  whole 
entablature  and  pediments  are  entire.  A  double  row  of  co- 
lumns adorned  the  interior  erf  the  ceffo,  and  supported  each 
another  row  of  small  pillars;  the  uppermost  is  separated  from 
the  lower  by  an  architrave  only,  without  frieze  or  cornice.  Of 
the  latter,  seven  remain  standing  on  each  side ;  of  the  former, 
five  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other.  This  double  story, 
which  seems  intended  merely  to  support  the  roof,  rises  only  a 
few  feet  higher  than  the  external  cornice,  and  on  the  whole  pro- 
duces no  good  effect  from  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
under  and  upper  columns.  The  cella  had  two  entrances,  one  at 
each  end,  with  a  portico  formed  of  two  pillars  and  two  antas. 
The  whole  of  the  foundation  and  part  of  the  wall  of  this  ce/^ 
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still  remain ;  under  it  was  a  vault.  One  of  the  columns  witb  its 
capital  at  the  west  end  has  been  struck  with  lightning,  and 
shattered  so  as  to  threaten  ruin  if  not  speedily  repaired;  its  fail 
will  be  an  irreparable  loss,  and  disfigure  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect monuments  now  in  existence.  It  might  indeed  be  restored 
to  its  original  form  with  little  expense  and  labor,  as  the  stones 
that  have  fallen  remain  in  heaps  within  its  enclosure,  and  might 
be  replaced  without  difficulty. 

The  third  edifice  is  the  largest ;  it  has  nine  pillars  at  the  ends 
and  eighteen  on  the  sides,  including  the  angular  columns  as  be- 
fore. Its  size  is  not  its  only  distinction;  a  row  of  pillars,  ex- 
tending from  the  middle  pillar  at  one  end  to  the  middle  pillar  at 
the  other,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  considered  as 
a  proof  that  it  was  not  a  temple.  Its  destination  has  not 
been  ascertained ;  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Curia, 
others  a  Basilica,  and  others  a  mere  market  or  exchange. 
In  the  centre  there  seems  to  have .  been  an  aperture  in  the 
pavement,  leading,  it  is  said,  to  vaults  and  passages  under 
ground ;  there  is  indeed  at  some  distance  a  similar  aperture,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  well,  which,  as  our  guides  informed  us,  had 
been  examined,  and  was  probably  intended  to  give  air  and 
light  to  a  long  and  intricate  subterranean  gallery,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  communicated 
with  the  temples.  Such  are  the  peculiar  features  of  each  of 
these  edifices.  In  common  to  all  it  may  be  observed,  that  they 
are  raised  upon  substructions*  forming  three  gradations  (for  tbey 

*  These  eutetnictions  are  obeerr&ble  in  sU  the  Doric  temples  of  Ital^  ood  Sinly^ 
and  eeem  essential  to  give  a  carreepoiidiDg  support  aa  well  as  relieve  to  the 
Btaseive- forms  of  that  wder.    Ordinal;  tteps  ae«Da  to  sink  undw  the  wd^t,  ami 
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caaoot  be  termed  steps,  as  they  are  much  too  high  for  the 
purpose)  iotended  solely  to  give  due  elevation  and  relievo  to 
the  superstructure;  tliat  the  coliunns  id  all  rise  without  bases 
from  the  uppermost  of  these  degrees;  that  these  columus  are 
all  fluted,  between  four  and  five  diameters  iu  height,  and  taper 
a&  they  ascead,  about  one-fourth,*  that  the  capitals  are  all  very 
flat  and  promioent ;  that  the  intercolumniation  is  a  little  more 
than  one  diameter;  that  the  order  and  ornaments  are  in  all  the 
same;  and  the  pediment  in  all  very  low;-  in  fine,  that  they  are 
aH  built  of  a  porous  stone,  of  a  hgbt  or  rather  yellow  grey,  and 
ia  many  pJacea  perfi>rated  and  worn  away^ 

la  the  (^n  apace  between  the  first  and  second  temple,  were 
two  other  large  edifices,  buik  of  the  same  sort  o£  stone,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  size.  Their  substructioBs  still  remaia  en* 
cumbered  with  the  Augments  of  the  columns  and  enti^ature, 
and  sa  overgrown  with  brambles,  nettles,  and  weeds,  as.  scarcely 
to  admit  a  aear  inspectioH.  It  is  a  poty  that  neither  the  govern-* 
ment  of  Naples,  nor  the  prc^rietor  of  Wtsstum^  have  public 
spirit  aiough  to  remove  the  rubbish  that  bnnes  the  monuments 
of  this,  city,  and  restore  to  their  primitive  beauty  edifices  which, 
as  long  as  they  exist,  can.  never  iail  to  attract  travdiers,  and 
not  only  redound  to  the  glory,  but  contribute  very  matenaUy 
to  the  ioteresto  of  the  country. 

All  the  temples  which  I  have  nwntioned  stand  ia  a  lane, 
and  brarder  a    street    that  ran  fi'om'  gate   to  gate»    and  di- 


«M'i|iBt»k»liiai  the  oiinilH»ui.inig«sty  afl  OwDone-ooliiBHi,    t  tM«d  nat  obaerve 
(iat  the  Neoad  tempb.  is.  tfa«  mcMti  bttuitiiit  oC  Oe  tlm^  andtbo  DMrest  to  tW 
paipqrtioDa  ofi  th*  tsMpIni^  Agtigeutuw. 
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vided  the  town  i/rto  two  parts  nearly  equal.  A  hollow  space 
scooped  out  in  a  semicircukr  fontt  seems  to  be  the  traces  of  a 
theatre,  and  as  it  lies  in  ftovA  of  the  temples  gives  reason  to 
suppose,  that  other  public  buildings  might  have  ornamented 
tte  same  aide  aod  made  it  to  ■eonrespond  in  grandeur  with 
that  oppoate;  id  which  oase  few  cities  coaki  have  surpassed 
Peestnim  in  splendid •appottrance.  I^ie  walb  of  the  town  remain 
in  all  the  <di<cutn!)fepeQoe,  five  at  least,  and  in  some  places  twelve 
feet  high;  they  aire  formed  of  scdid  blocks  of  stone,  with 
towers  at  iQ()a*va)s ;  the  aKhway  of  one  gate  only  stands  entire. 
ConsideriDg  t^e  materK^  and  extent  of  this  rampart,  which 
encloses  a  space  of  nearly  four  miles  round,  with  the  many 
towers  tdiat  rose  ait  intervals,  and  its  elevation  of  more  than  forty 
feet,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a  work  of  great 
strength  and  magoificenoe.  Within  tiiese  walls  that  once  encin- 
cleda  pofwdons  and  splendid  city  now  rise  one  cottage,  two 
&rm-houses,  a  vUla,  and  a  diurch.  The  remaining  space  h 
covered  wit^  thick  matted  grass,  overgrown  with  brambles 
fi|>reading  over  the  ruins,  or  buried  under  yellow  undulating  com. 
A  few  rose  bushes,  the  remnants  of  the  biferi  rosaria  Pasti*, 
flourish  neglected  here  and  there,  and  still, blossom  twice  a  year 
in  May  and  Deoeoib^,  as  if  to  support  their  ancient  fame,  and 
justify  tiie  descriptions  of  the  poets.     The  roses  are  remarkable 


*  Vivgil  Georg.  it.  1.  Virgil  and  Ovid  just  mentioo  the  Pastatt  roses— 
PropertiuH  introduces  them  a.s  an  instance  of  mortally — Claudiaa  employs  tben 
to  grace  a  coDaplimentai^  comfArison.  Ansonius  alone  presents  them  in  all  their 
bewity  and  freshness. 

Tidi  Psestano  gatdero  rosaria  cultu 
Exeneute  novo  roeeida  Lucifero. 

Ilfytl.  ZIT. 
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for  their  fragrance.  Amid  these  objects,  and  scenes  rural  and 
ordinary,  rise  the  three  temples  hke  the  mausoleums  of  the 
ruined  city,  dark,  silent,  and  majestic. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  on  our  entrance  into  the  bishop's  villa 
we  found  a  plentiful  repast,  and  excellent  wines  waiting  our 
arrival.  Our  beds  and  rooms  were  all  good,  and  every  thing 
calculated  to  make  our  visit  to  Pastum  as  agreeable  in  its  accom- 
paniments as  it  was  interesting  in  its  object.  The  night  was 
bright,  the  Weather  warm  but  airy,  a  gale  sweet  and  refreshing 
blew  from  the  neighboring  hills  of  Acropoli  &nd  Callimara;  no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  regular  murmurs  of  the  neighboring 
sea.  The  temples,  silvered  over  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  rose 
full  before  me,  and  fixed  ray  eyes  till  sleep  closed  them.  In  the 
morning  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  was  still  the  tem- 
ples, now  blazing  in  the  ftill  beams  of  the  sun ;  beyond  them  the 
sea  glittering  as  far  as  sight  could  reach,  and  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains round,  all  lighted  up  with  brightness.  We  passed  some 
hours  in  revisiting  the  ruins,  and  contemplating  the  surround- 
ing scenery. 

Pasttim  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea;  about  a  mile  distant  on  the  south  by  fine  hills,  in 
the  midst  of  which  ^cropo/i  sits  embosomed;  on  the  north,  by 
the  bay  of  Salerno^  and  its  rugged  border ;  while  to  the  east, 
the  country  swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain  their 
ancient  names  Callimara  and  Cantena*^  and  behind  them  towers 


*  These  bills  and  the  neighboring  plain  were  the  theatre  of  Bome  blood;  skir- 
tnisheA  between  the  Roman  armies  and  the  bands  of  Spaftacus. 
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Mont  Aibunius  itself  with  its  poiated  summits.  A  stream  called 
the  Solofone  (which  may  probably  be  its  ancient  appellation) 
flows  under  the  waits,  and  by  spreading  its  waters  over  its  low 
borders,  and  thus  producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather, 
continues,  as  in  ancient  times*,  to  infect  the  air,  aud  render 
Pasium  a  dangerous  residence  in  summer.  As  the  heats  were 
increasing,  and  the  season  of  malaria  approached,  we  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  prolong  our  excursion,  and  left  Piestum  with- 
out accomplishing  the  whole  of  our  object,  which  was  to  examine 
the  ruins  of  Posidonia^  visit  the  island  of  Licosa  (the  ancient 
Leucona,  which  like  Naples  takes  its  name  from  a  Syren) 
and  the  Cape  PalinuruSt  explore  the  recesses  of  Albumits, 
and  wander  over  the  vale  of  Diano  watered  by  the  classic 
Tanagro.  The  ruins  of  Posidonia  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  cover  the  plain  that  extends  from  Ptestutn  to  Agro- 
poli  cannot  but  exhibit,  if  duly  examined,  some  valuable  monu- 
ment, or  at  least  some  instance  of  the  opulence  and  refinement 
of  its  founders,  the  luxurious  Sybarites.  These  people,  when 
enslaved  by  the  Lucanians,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
Romans,  still  retained  a  fond  attachment  to  the  name  and  man- 
ners  of  Greece,  and  are  said  to  have  displayed  their  partiality 
to  thcii'  mother  country  in  a  manner  that  evinces  both  their  taste 
and  thar  feeling.  Being  compelled,  it  seems,  by  circum- 
stances, or  the  will  of  the  conquerors  to  adopt  their  language 
and  manners,  which  Arisloxenus,  who  relates  the  anecdote, 
emphatically  calls  being  barbarized,  they  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  annually,  on  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  Greece,  in 
order  to  revive  the  memory  of  their  Grecian  origin,  to  speak 


'  Strabo,  Lib.  -H 
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their  primitive  language,  and  deplore  with  tears  and  laments^ 
tions  their  sad  degradation*.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  pleasure 
to  discover  some  monument  of  a  people  of  so  much  sensibility, 
and  of  such  persevering  patriotism.  Beyond  the  ruins,  and 
separated  ^m  them  by  a  little  stream  now  called  Pastena,  riSes 
the  hill  of  the  Acropolis^  where  some  vestige  must  surely  remain, 
and  might  be  discovered  by  diligent  researches -f-. 


*  Ab  tbe  panage  alluded  to  ia  very  beautiful,  and  at  ike  mne  time  aRoommoD, 
I  inaert  it. 

ne<rrtJw»i«T((K»  foU  i*  t^  Tu^vnvix^  xiXina  xxroixiirir,  tit  irf»f'|3n,  rx  ftu  ■£ 
*fj^S  EAAnini>  nvtii,  ix^^xfpafuaitti,  Tuppiivet;  n  "Tufteuott  yiynvifft,  xei\  ti* 
rt  putiv  jii(r«|3i|3xnxn'ftt,  ra  ti  X»iv«  ruv  lirtrntivftiiTut,  iytit  -ri  fxiWv  rira  avrii 
TW  Ufrut  im  'EXXnKDMtv  trt  )cai   iniwf  h  «  vvvinxK  itrnftufivwinrtu  tuv  daj(a,tt»» 

vxtTii,  tlvffy(C»r»i,  Ovru  li  uf,  fwt,  k«i  if*i7i,  nriiifn  koi  tic  ^iarfct  in^i^xf- 
pcifurai,  x»\    it    ittyikttt    3i»^ofa¥    vgMXiXviti'  n  »«»i/ii^of    mnii    jMtirixq,    x«3* 

— Athtenaus  ap.  Matzochi. 

i  The  reader  will  observe,  tbat  I  hare  cooBne^  myseirto  the  general  measures 
and  appearances  ofthe  temples,  in  confonni^lotheplanoftbistour;  tbr  details  be 
may  be  referred  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  minute  accuracy  of  whose  measure- 
ments and  delineations  he  may  depend  upon.  This  ^ntleman,  in  conjunction 
witii  other  travellers,  supposes  the  pillars  of  Pastum  to  be  covered  with  a  sort  of 
plaster  or  stucco,  which,  however,  by  its  lonf  duration  seeme  to  have  acquired 
the  hardness,  consistency,  and  certainly  has  the  appearance,  of  the  stone  which  I 
mentioned. 

As  the  plains  that  extend  for  some  way  on  each  side  of  the  Silarut  are  veiy 
thinly  inhabited,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  in  many  places  with  woods  and 
thickets,  they  are  become  the  reswl  (tf  banditti  and  outlaws.     One  of  these 
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We  returned  by  the  same  road,  and  regretted  as  we  passed 
over  tlie  plain,  that  we  had  not  sent  a  boat  before  us  to  take  us 
back  along  the  coast,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  shore,  and  exploring  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Argiva 
that  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Silaiis;  according  to.Strabo,  on 
the  Lucanian  bank — according  to  Pliny,  on  that  of  Picenum.  As 
the  former  is  the  most  circumstantial  and  less  declamatory  of 
the  two,  bis  authority  seems  preferable,  lliis  temple  was  of 
high  antiquity,  and  attributed  even  to  Jason,  and  as  it  was  of 
great  celebrity  may  possibly  have  left  some  traces  at  least  of  its 
existence.  On  our  way  we  observed  some  objects  connected 
with  antiquity,  or  at  least  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  which 
we  had  passed  unnoticed,  or  not  particularized  before.  Thus  in 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  La  Coca  we  had  on  our  left 
the  Monte  Lattariot  so  called  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
from  its  excellent  milk,  which  was  once  distinguished  by  the 


miflcrevita  was  preMotod  to  ua  b;  the  clergyaui  who  bad  been  coramiwion- 
ed  b;  the  bishop  to  receive  ub,  and  recommended  ai  an  object  of  charitf. 
Upon  inquiring  into  hb  ca»e  we  discovered  that  he  had  shot  his  wile,  becauae  she 
had  shewn  a  partiality  (bt  the  strangers  (the  French),  and  threatened  him,  as  he 
said,  with  poison.  To  avoid  the  pursuit  of  justice,  he  had  run  away  <toni  his 
home,  and  become  a  wanderer  in  the  forests,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  plain  of 
Ptestttm.  Our  refusal  was  accompanied  with  an  observation,  that  he  was  an 
object  of  justice  not  of  charity.  He  stalked  away  in  sullen  disappoiobnent.  His 
figure  was  that  of  an  assassin;  tall,  bony,  and  lank,  with  black  hair  and  thick  eye- 
brows, a  dark  complexion,  and  glaring  eyea.  He  was  armed  with  a  gun  and  pis< 
tols ;  and  was  on  the  whole  an  object  very  unwelcome  to  the  eye  in  such  a  solitude. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  useless  to  observe,  that  there  are  four  mineral  spriogs 

near  Piestum,  said  to  be  of  considerable  efficacy  in  different  complaints :  fivm 

these  springs  flow  as  many  Uule  streamlets,  that  form  the  fume  safso,  which  foils 

into  the  Solofone  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 

E  2    ■ 
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encomiums  of  Galen.  The  Samus,  though  not  unhonored  by 
the  ancients  has  yet  been  celebrated  with  more  complacency  by 
the  modem  poets.  Sannazarius,  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned with  due  applause,  frequently  alludes  to  it,  and  on  one 
occasion  describes  the  river  and  the  scenery  that  borders  its 
banks  with  much  truth  and  beauty. 

ViUbant  eeatus  qua  pinguU  culta  tuIobus 
Irrigat  et  placido  cursu  petit  aequora  Sbhiub, 
Grata  quies  Deraoruoi  manaatibus  undique  rivis 
Et  Zepbyrie  densae  inter  crepitantibun  alnos. 

These  fertile  plains  have  been  often  stained  with  hostile  blood, 
and  once  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  Gothic  monarch. 
Narses  was  the  Roman  general.  Tda  the  barbarian  chief.  &a&ue, 
now  Castell  d  mare  di  Stabia,  bad  in  Pliny's  time  disappeared 
as  a  town  and  given  place  to  a  villa*.  It  is  now  once  more  a 
populous  town,  and  surrounded  with  rural  retreats.  At  the  very 
gates  of  Naples,  under  the  Ponte  de  la  Maddalena,  flows  the 
Sebetj^us,  with  all  the  honors  of  its  ancient  name>  but  too  incon- 
siderable a  rill  to  be  represented,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly, as  a  characteristic  feature  of  Naples. 

Doctaque  Parthenope,  Sebetbide  roscida  nympba. 

As  we  continued  our  route  without  stopping  at  Salerno^  we 
arrived  at  Naples  on  the  same  day,  but  very  late. 


*  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla,  and  never  seems  to  bave  rerived. 
Quod  Dime  in  viliam  abiit,  Plin.  Lib.  lii. 
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KETUB.N    OF    THE    RING  TO  NAPLES — BEJOICINOS— -ORNAMENTAI. 

BUILDINGS COURT CHaBACTEU     OP     THAT    MONARCH— ^-OF 

THE     aUEEN IIJ.UHINATIONS LAZZARONl — CHARACTER      OF 

THE   NEAPOLITANS'— RETURN  TO  ROHE: 

Vv  E  had  now  made  all  the  excursions  which  are  usually  pointed 
out  to  travellers,  or  rather, .  all  which  the  time  of  our  arrival  and 
the  advanced  season  would  permit  us  to  make  with  convenieiice, 
and  perhaps  safety.  Our  curiosity  however  was  far  from  .being 
sated.  The  south  of  Italy,  Apulia,  Bruttium  aud  Calabria^ 
which  still  retain  the  forest  wildness  that  attracted  the  Komaasy 
when  they  were  sated  with  the  sdfter:  beauties  Of  Laiiuta  aind 
Campama*^  now  lay  before  us^  and  presented  so  miaay  inte- 
resting objects,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  most  aVdent 
desire  to  coiUinue  and  extend  our  excursions.  The  lake  Am' 
aandut  was  within  our  reach;  Mtmnt  Vulittrn'sies  not  very  much 
farther,  on  the  banks  of  the  Awidm;    numberless  lakes  ex- 

*  Seneca  de  TranquHlitate  2. 
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pand,  forests  spread,  and  cities  flourish  in  the  windings  of  the 
Apennines,  as  they  stretch  their  ramifications  over  the  southern 
provinces,  which  have  never  yet  been  visited  by  travellers,  and 
scarcely  noticed  by  geographers.  In  these  unexplored  haunts 
what  a  harvest  awaits  the  classic  traveller!  how  much  of  the 
languages,  manners,  names,  and  perhaps  even  buildings  of 
ancient  Italy  may  be  hereafter  discovered!  Some  villages  are 
known  stitl  to  retain  the  Greek  language,  and  are  even  said  to 
speak  it  with  more  purity  than  the  niodern  Greeks  themselves ; 
a  proof  that  they  have  not  been  much  visited  by  the  successive 
invaders  that  have  overrun  the  more  open  and  frequented  parts, 
and  9^  presumptive  argument  that  their  maimers  and  blood  may 
have  hitherto  tjeen,  but  Uttie  adulterated. 

But  it  was  vain  to  Icfflg  after,  new  excursions.;  circum- 
stances strong  enough  to  control  our  classical  projects  called 
us  homewards,  and  obliged  us  to  abridge  our  stay  at  Na- 
ples. Being  thus  under  the  necessity  of  departing,  we  wished 
to  be  at  Rome  for  the  festival  of  St  Peter,  in  order  to  see  the 
illumination  of  ihe  dome,  one  of  tbe  g^-suidest  ideas  of  Michael 
Angelo,  £Uid  supposed  to,  be  the  finest  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  tbe 
wwld.  But  the  return  of  the  Neapolitan  court  from  Palermo, 
and  the  festivities  and  rejoicings  which  were  to  accompany  that 
event,  induced  the  party  to  remain  a  we^  longer  at  Naples. 
This  detennination  has  sinoe.  betiQL  ai  subject  of  reffdti  and  witk' 
reasoo.  Kings  and  courts,  are  objects  neither  uncommon  nor 
very  cufious;  illtuninatiOns  and  balls  are  ordinary  fiUBusements. 
But  the  mausoleum  of  Adri&i^  turned,  into  a  vokxino,;and  the: 
dome  of  the  Vatican  enveloped  with  fire,  are  spectacles  sublime 
and  wonderful,  exhibited  at  Rqme.aloaei.  and  seldom  beheld 
"     ■     3  ■' 
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more  than  once  by  ad  ultremmttane.     These  howeter>e  did 
resign,  and  the  coort  of  Kaples  w©  hav^seep.  ■    i'- 

Preparations!  had  been  making<  fot  (iw  reeeptiort  af  the  toyal 
family  for  some  time,  and  temples  and  triampfaal  Archer  su- 
perb porticos  and  splendid  tbeatMft,  aU  dn  thb  Ancient  tSKxded^ 
had  been  erected  in  the  widest  streets  and  most  fV«queht6d 
s<luare^  Opposite  the  palace  stood  a  Oorinthlan,  on  the  road 
to  Portid,  an  Ionic  temple :  on  the  Largo  del  Ca^eUo  ti  dieatre, 
which,  with  a  Doric  colonnaide  and  some  ifMtatJofi^  6f  the  Ptettdk 
niihs,  formed  the  principal  of  these  temporary  edifiecB.  Theit 
proportions,  style,  and  deooratiuns  vrete  in  gieneraKib  i^f^  good 
taste,  and  gave' them  an  air  of  flntiqtie  gfatldeuF  tfdmimbly 
adapted  to  the  name^  the  history,  and  the  se^nety  ^  tbe  place. 
Every  reader  must  have  observesJ,  that  rb  theatricaJ  decOTations* 
artists  hare  a  great  focihty  ii>  catching  the  nianner  of  th^ 
ancients,  and  copying  the  simpk  and  heOutif'til,  whilri  irt  sdlid 
and  permanent  fabrics  they  almost  invaria^y  lose  sight  of  th^se 
qualities,  and  give  us  whim  and  deformity  in  their  place.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  trivial  and  occa»oaaV  vroi^S  they 
content  th^nselves  with  a  display  of  hnow^ledge  only,  while  irl 
grand  and  lasting  undertakings,  they  aspire  to  tho  higher  praise 
<Hf  invention  and  genius,  and  scorning  to  im^teite^  ^fdeavolf  td 
surpass  their  masters.  In  vain!  failure  has  hithetDo  been  theii* 
invariable  fate- 
But  to  proceed — tiic  inscriptions  on  these  omatnenla!  build- 
ings by  no  means  corresponded  *ith  their  appearance;  long; 
strained,  and  in0ated,they  betrayed  either  the  barrenness  of  the 
subject  or  the  dulness  Of  the  writer. 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  (Sunday),  eariy  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  King's  ships  appeared  oiF  Capra  accompanied  by  the 
Medusa  Captain  Gore,  and  a  few  EngUsh  sloops.  About 
ten  the  royal  family  landed  at  Portici,  and  between  five  and 
six  the  King  set  out  on  horseback  to  make  his  public  entry  into 
Naples.  The  multitudes  tiiat  crowded  the  road,  and  their 
frantic  demonstrations  of  joy,  impeded  the  procession,  so  that 
it  was  nearly  sunset  before  it  entered  the  palace,  when  he 
immediately  hastened  to  the  cha^l,  and  attended  at  tlie  Te 
Deum.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  audience,  where  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  assembly,  composed  of  all  the  nobility 
of  the  country,  and  of  all  the  foreign  ministers,  were  waiting  to 
receive  him.  On  his  entrance  the  ladies  rushed  forward,  and 
kissing  his  hands  with  tears  and  exclamations  of  joy,  prevented 
him  for  some  time  from  advancing.  The  king  received  these 
effusions  of  loyalty  and  personal  attachment,  not  with  kindness 
only,  but  with  emotion,  and  returned  them  with  many  affec- 
tionate expressions  and  inquiries. 

As  he  passed  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  he  spoke  to 
his  old  courtiers  with  great  a£^bility  and  ease,  and  taking  his 
usual  place  in  the  circle  instantly  addressed  himself,  with  visible 
satisfaction,  to  Mr.  Drummond,  the  English  Minister;  asked 
him  several  questions  with  that  rapidity  of  utterance  which  great 
joy  occasions,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  the  names  of  the 
persons  presented,  exclaimed,  with  great  condescension,  politely 
at  the  same  time  directing  his  looks  to  each  person — They  are 
English^  and  of  course  my  friends ;  J  am  very  glad  to  see  them 
allf  and  bid  them  welcome  to  Naples.  After  some  conversation, 
perceiving  the  French  Minister,  who  stood  close  by  him,  visibly 
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inoridfied  «t  mc^  a  mao-ked  pnefeieiioe,  he  msmoA  to.  nspoUMl 
lumself,  and  tttrakig  tD  hiiD,  Msed  the  wUid  questf^m*  vi^ 
QORiroon  politeness.     Aiwut  haif  past  niiie  hu  mejeity  r^rod. 

Ferdiflatid  JV.  is  nam  in  the  fiftj-fint  year  aS  las  Lftge;  ab  fail 
person  he  is  taH  and  stmit,  tntherthki  thtn.corpuletrf::  iiis&os 
is  very  long,  his  hak  aad  -eyednnws  white,  aad  iiis  eoantanfuioe 
on  the  ifbcip&r  from  xomely,  but  (lighted  np  by  an  exprosioa 
of  good  nature  and  beingnity  itfaat  pieaaes  tnsm  >aQd  lasts  ion^ 
than  fiymmetry  df  ^ttnes.  Mis  maotters  are  eas^,  bis  .ooa- 
Tersatien  aflable,  and  hie  rwhobe  ^eportmaot  i(prinoep  will  pasdoa 
me  if  I  presume  to  meatietn  it  qs  la  mrnqdioMUt)  Aiat  of  J. 
tiiorotsgh  ^ntieman.  With  ^n^aid  to  moital  jeadow^wafeib 
iiatHre«eenis'toliave^]4»cedMm:j«i:a  Jemi'^tii  [the  <gTeat  may 
jonty  of  raariloQd,  that  is,  in  :a  state  of  mediooriiy,  land  'wiiliiout 
either  d^et  or  «K-oeUenqy«  i)  ^tate  Ibe-besta^pted  io  sovartip$. 
power,  1}ecaufie  least  iHt^y  to  abuse  it.  Xf  one  degree  bdov 
it,  aanemrch^ecotiies  'the  iteol  of  every  designing  ianuve  near 
his  person,  '^h«thN'  vMet«r  mioister^  if  only  ooede^gEoe  abere  it, 
lie  becomes  restlesa  and.  Hniiitea,bionally  raisohievous/^ke  ihe 
■Ehnperor .  Joseph;  "and  if  cmvefl  with  genius,  he  tusns  omt  ijlloe 
TVederic,  a  eonc^neror  tnd  9  despot.  But  the  good  same 
'f^hich  Fe^nand  denved  >from  nature,  ^squnred  ^  Kd^aii^ 
tages  -of  culttvft€oa  to  'dereAop  '>aDd  diveot  it;  «nd  of  these 
advantages  he  was  unfortanETtely  d^riv«d,  in  >pa«t  peifaaps  by 
the  early  absence  of  his  father,  and  in  part  by  the  negligence  or 
design,  first  of  %is  tutors,  and  nfterwartls  of 'his  eourtiers.  Soing 
raised- to *the-tiiBone  in  'the  eighth  year  of  1ms  age,  a«d  thiotii^ 
after'left  by^  farfberirada'thcdirection^f  a  regeHoy, 'he -caa- 
"not^be  strpposed  tohe  inclined,  -noj'  they  capaMe  of  oomp^iog 
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him,  to  appHcalion.  The  result  has  been  as  usual,  a  great 
propensity  to  active  exercises,  and  an  aversion  to  studious 
pursuits.  The  ignorance  which  follows  from  these  habits  is 
such  as  to  extend  to  articles*  known  among  us  to  every 
person  above  daily  labor,  and  it  not  unfrequently  shows  itself 
in  conversation,  and  betrays  his  majesty  into  mistakes  that 
sometimes  startle  even  well-trained  courtiers.  Thus,  mention 
being  accidentally  made  in  his  presence  of  the  great  power 
of  the  Turks  some  centuries  ago,  he  observed,  that  it  was  no 
wonder,  as  all  the  teorld  uere  Turks  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Upon  another  occasioD,  wlien  the  cruel  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  tb«i  recent,  happening  to  be  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, one  of  the  courtiers  remarked,  that  it  was  the  second 
crime  of  the  kind  that  stained  the  annals  of  modern  Europe: 
the  King  asked  with  surprise,  where  such  a  deed  bad  been  per- 
petrated before;  the  courtier  replying  in  England,  Perdinand 
asked,  with  a  look  of  disbelief,  what  king  of  England  was  ever 
put  to  death  by  his  people?  the  other  of  course  answering  Charles 
I.  his  majesty  exclaimed,  with  some  degfee  of  warmth  and  in- 
dignation-;~^o,  6'ir,  it  is  impossible^  you  are  rmjanformed;  the 
English  are  too  loyal  and  brave  a  jteople  to  be  guilty  of  such  an 
atrocious  crime.  He  added ;  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  U  is  a  mere  tale 
trumped  tip  by  the  jacobins  at  Paris  to  excuse  their  oum  guilt  by  the 
example  of  so  great  a  nation;  ii  may  do  very  well  to.  deceive  their 
otpn  people,  but  mil  not,  I  hope,  dupe  us  ! 

On  this  occasion  my  readers  may  be  disposed  to  excuse  the 
King's  incredulity,  which,  however  great  the  ignorance  it  sup- 
poses, arose  lixMn  a  generous  attachment  to  the  glory  and  credit 
of  his  allies.    The  following  anecdote  may,  in  some  degree. 
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|»aUiate  the  lamentable  defect  of  which  I  am  speaking,  by  shew- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  arts  of  others  than  to  any 
natural  indifference  or  levity  in  the  monarch  himself.  A  French 
Minister,  being  secreUy  commissioned  by  his  court,  in  a  very  early 
period  of  the  King's  reign  to  call  his  attention,  ifpossible,  to  seri- 
ous and  becoming  occupations,  took  an  opportunity  of  enlarging 
upon  the  pleasures  of  reading  in  his  presence,  and  did  it  with  so 
much  effect,  that  the  young  King  some  days  after  told  him  that 
he  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  and  asked  him  what 
book  be  would  recommend  as  at  once  useful  and  amusing.  The 
minister  ventured  to  mention  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  as  a  work 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose,  and  begged  leave  to  present,  it 
to  his  Majesty.  A  month  passed,  during  which  the  mintitter 
was  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  result,  and  expecting  at 
every  levee  to  hear  the  royal  opinion  of  the  book  he  had  re- 
commended. In  vain;  the  book  and  subject  seemed  utterly 
forgotten.  At  length  being  admitted  into  his  Majesty's  apart^ 
ment,  he  saw  the  life  of  Henry  lying  on  the  table,  and  fixed  his 
«ye  upon  it,  which  the  King  perceiving,  said,  with  a  smile-^ 
There  is  your  book  untouched ;  they  don't  wish  me  to  read,  so  I 
have  given  it  up.  So  fer  the  royal  mind  appears  to  disad- 
vantage; we  will  now  place  it  in  a  more  fevorable  light,  and 
point  out  some  features  that  never  fail  to  delight  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  intellectual  accomplishments.  Though  nursed  in  the 
bosom  of  majesty,  and  almost  cradled  in  the  throne,  of  course 
flattered  and  idoUzed,  that  is,  hard^ied  against  every  feeling 
J>ut  that  of  self-interest,  he  is  yet  reported  to  have  shewn  upon  ■ 
all  occasions  a  tender  and  compassionate  disposition.  The  fol- 
lowing instance  would  do  credit  to  the  feelings  of  a  private 
citizen,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  seldom  public  distress  pe- 
netrates the  palace,  and  is  felt  within  the  circle  of  royalty,  njust 
F  2 
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be  Acknowledged  to  be  doubly  booorable  and  pnuie-trortby  ia 

In  th&  year  176i)  'wheu  a  greafc  acarctiy  prevailed  at 
^MapleSf  amd  the  misery  unocg  the  kywer  claaaes  was  extreme^ 
some  of  th6  comtters  agreed  together  to  give  a  supper  and 
ball  at  IW%>«-  The  king  facai^  of  this  iU'timed  project  of 
attiudemeirt,  and  though  then  in  bif  tbiffteenth  year  only, 
oh^rvedj  vith  9c«»e  ill  haator^  tbstt  parties  of  pleasare  were 
tmsea^oAable  i&  such  eircoaistaficest  and  that  ift  woohl  be 
fiioi'e  becomiag  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  to  share  thaa 
fhflult  ptlbtfc  dis^ss.  The  bint  was  of  caurBe  taken,  and  tbe 
amtdgement  given  up.  Upon  another  occasion,  while  almost  a 
child,  he  is  sdid  to  faavo  been  prevailed  npon  by  one  of  his  at* 
tendants  to  beg  the  Cooacil  of  Regency  to  set  a  certain  criminal 
tx  Ubet-ty :  the  Council  very  properly  rejected  the  King's  request; 
-upon  which  be  went  to  his  afMU-bnent,  and  with  a  sort  of  boyish 
resentment  threw  open  a  cage  of  canary  birds,  »apng-^At 
ledsf  I  ndll  give  liberty  to  fhe$e  pritontrs^  met  I  catmot  Jree 
any  others.  Thetje  instanced  of  benevolence,  strengthened  and 
developed  by  an  affability  and  good  humor  that  seemed  to 
Uci-eese  as  he  advanced  in  life,  added  coneiderably  to  the  pap- 
taality  and  attachment  which  the  NeapohtMis  had  conceived  for 
him,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  destined  to  remain 
with  them*  to  govern  ihem  in  person,  and  deliver  tfaem  fixnn  all 
the^  evils  of  delegated  authority.  This  popularity,  though 
founded  at  Gtit  rather  ap<»i  the  hopes  and  wishes  than  th«  expe^ 
lience  of  the  people,  he  ba»had  the  good  fortune  never  ta  forfeit, 
and  after  a  reign  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  liU.t^  part  of 
which  has  been  marked  by  reverses  and  disaster,  he  still  ooatinuefe- 
to  enjoy  the  affiection  and  reverence  of  his  subjects. 
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The  Queen  is  an  ftrchdudieas  of  tAie  impenal  ianuly,  9ister  to 
the  late  Queea  of  France,  and  to  the  archdoehessi  Quristina,  wbo 
pace  governed  the  Low  CcHintries.  In  coant«oance  and  manner 
she  resembles  the  latter ;  in  spirit  I  beUeve  the  former,  and  has 
alvajs  been  supposed  to  have  a  very  ccwsiderable  share  in  the 
managonent  d  public  affairs.  Hiat  queens  should  have  infln* 
ence,  is  natural,  and  howsoever  nuscfaierous,.  petfaaps  unavcad* 
able;  bat  that  thej  should  be  admitted  into  the  pnry  council 
and  take  their  place  at  the  boaxdr  is  a  phenoaienoB  fmt  wi^ 
nessed  I  believe  at  Naples,  at  the  marriage  of  the  present 
queen.  As  the  sex  is  very  generally,  without  doubt  uiw 
Jwtly,  supposed  to  be  inAucaaced  by  personal  considerations,  aad 
guided  rather  fay  the  feelii^  of  the  heart  &an  by  the  dictates  cf 
the  understanding,  every  obnoxious  and  unsuccessful  measure  is 
mvanably  attributed  to  queens,  where  their  inftuence  in  vist*- 
ble  and  acknowledged.  Thus  has  it  happened  at  Naples :  every 
amelioration  in  the  laws,  every  indulgence  in  govemmeEat,  are 
Mpposed  to  flow  from  the  natural  and  nnbiassed  goodness  of  the 
monarch,  while  every  unwise  regidation  or  oppressive  measure  is 
constantly  ascribed  to  the  predonunance  of  the  queen.  But 
the  Neapolitans  are  by  no  Means  an  ill-humored  w  discontnited 
race,  and  till  the  late  Fr^otch  invasion  they  seem  to  have  been 
strangers  to  complaint  and  Action.  Nor  indeed  was  thece  mucK 
room  for  either. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  for  i^ta  labored  under  the  aecu* 
mulated  weight  of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  viceregal  adminia* 
tralion.  The  former  chained  and  endaved  nine-tenths  of  its  po- 
pulation ;  while  the  latter,  the  most  pernicious  mode  of  govern* 
ment  ever  experienced,  subjected  the  whole  nation  to  systematic 
pluuder,  and  ruled  the  country  with  a  view,  not  to  its  own  uite*> 
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rests,  but  to  the  interests  of  a  foreign  court,  in  its  very  nature, 
proud,  suspicious,  and  vindictive.  From  the  last  of  these  evils 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand  IV.  delivered  the  Neapolitans.  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  only,  he  had  no  distant  realms  to  look  to 
as  a  more  brilliant  and  engaging  inheritance.  Naples  was  not 
to  him  a  step  to  a  more  elevated  ^tuation ;  it  was  his  home,  and 
his  and  its  interests  became  too  closely  interwoven  in  his  mind  . 
and  feelings  to  be  ever  separable.  The  feudal  system  was  an 
evil  that  bad  taken  deeper  root,  and  entwined  itself  with  so  many 
institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  that  to  disentangle  them 
without  danger  required  time  and  delicacy.  Those  who  lost  by 
reform,  and  who,  though  few  in  numbers  were  yet  far  the  most 
powerful  part  of  the  community,  of  course  opposed  it  at  every 
step,  and  retarded  its  progress.  Much  however,  or  rather  what 
must  appear  much  when  due  regard  is  had  to  circumstances,  has 
been  done  by  the  present  king  since  his  accessirai,  first  under  the 
administration  of  Tanuccit  who,  from  the  chair  of  law  in  the  uni> 
versity  of  Pisa,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  first  minister  at 
Naples;  and  afterwards  of  Sir  John  Acton^  who  has  pursued 
and  enlarged  the  beneficial  plans  of  his  predecessor.  But  in 
a  country  where  the  whole  system  is  a  vast  shapeless  heap 
of  institutions,  decisions  and  customs  taken  from  the  codes, 
decrees,  and  manners  of  the  different  nations  and  chiefs,  who 
have  peopled  or  invaded  it;  where  abuses  have  grown  from 
abuses,  and  where  power  has  ever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  op- 
pressing right;  in  such  a  country  the  evil  is  always  prominent, 
and  must  naturally  excite  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
traveller;  while  the  reform,  whose  operations  are  slow  and 
silent,  sometimes  reaches  him  only  as  a  report,  and  some* 
times  entirely  escapes  his  notice.  Certain  it  is,  that  since 
the   commencement   of  Ferdinand  IV.'s  reign,    the  power  of 
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the  barons  has  been  checked,  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments diminished,  the  surplus  of  the  income  of  the  church 
appliedto  objects  of  public  utility,  many  academies  and 
schoob  established,  a  marine  and  an  army  almost  created,  the 
police  better  regulated,  and  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
common  people  raised  and  refined.  Now  these  improvements, 
great  in  themselves,  and  still  greater  because  they  lead  naturally 
and  unavoidably  to  other  ameliorations,  are  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  rdgning  monarch  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  Jus^eojgle.  , 

To  return  to  the  court — ^Tbe  assembly,  as  has  been  remarked 
above,  was  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  its  brilliancy  augmented 
by  the  number  of  stars  and  ribbons  that  blazed  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  multiplicity  of  these  honorary  badges,  for  where  al- 
most every  individual  is  graced  with  them  they  can  scarce  be  call- 
ed distinctions,  may  contribute  to  the  splendor  of  the  show,  but 
must  diminish  the  value  of  the  ornament;  insomuch  indeed,  that 
the  absence  of  all  such  decorations  seemed  to  confer  a  more 
honorable  distinction  on  the  English  minister,  than  any  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  united  lustre  of  all  the  stars  of  all 
the  orders. 

It  was  dark  when  the  court  broke  up,  and  as  the  whole  city 
was  illuminated  we  directed  our  course  to  the  principal  squares 
and  ornamental  buildings,  all  of  which  were  lighted  up  with  a 
profusion  of  lamps,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  the 
form  and  ornaments  of  each  edifice  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  illuminations  both  the  French  and  Italians  surpass  us,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  Neapolitans,  I  thought,  shewed  more  taEste 
and  magnificence  than  I  had  witnessed  before  in  any  country. 
The  most  splendid,  and  to  us  the  moat  novel,  object  waa  tb« 
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CarCbusian  Abbey  of  San  Martino^  n^ich  standi  on  the  same 
hin  as  the  fortress  of  ^  E?«w>.  The  regnlanty  of  this  edifice, 
its  m&gfiitude,  aftd  its  -derated  sttmtioa,  ^adspt  it  in  a  p&> 
CvlYix  moffher  to  the  ^splay  of  wefi  combuied  ti^ts,  and 
shew  off  >to  advantage  the  wlide  plan  of  a  n^uiar  dUvniinilian. 
This  abbey  is  perhapsinthefflost  beaut^idatein  tbeTicinity  of 
NE^Ies;  it  stands  bo  high,  and  is  plaoed  sut  the  same  time  in 
do  central  a  pmnt  that  it  concmaxids  dK  -whole  city,  whicfa 
sprea«k  iaimectiat^y  <u«der  4t,  the  bay  vith'  aH  its  bordeiB, 
islands,  and  windings.  Mount  Posilypo,  and  the  promontory 
0(  lidiisemA  <m  one  side;  'tfnd  <m  tkc  e^er,  Moaat  Vemvius^  and 
^  pTOmonfaoryof  Surreiftefti;  ttVieur  ihat  mi^  chanm  sotitade 
it5€tf,  if  ^Uie  tediOumess  of  «wr-4vTmg  s<^itude  iras  snsccfitiblc 
df  any  charm.  When  tthe  ftEnmetise  fpont  of  diis  ledifioe  is 
il)aHiiRa%6d,  -and  'aU  ils  4in^oiis  aire  'traced  m  light,  when  its 
^Radovs  are  fiwDed  in  flames,  ite  pilljus  become  masses  of  £r^ 
and  dieir  ^ti^sfpitedB  so  many  crowns  'of  stare ;  w4ien  it-s  ocmice  is 
converted  in^  one  lloog  lambent  iblaze,  and  its  roof  glows  from 
end  to  end  -wi*!! brightness,  it  apperas  like  a^ry  fabric  -seated  ia 
»!he  clouds,  or  a  palace  ctffiire  ■flaspended  in  the  flky,  the  residence 
of  some  genius  superintending  the  welfare  of  the  city  bekw.  A 
vast  mass  of  darkness  immediately  under  and  around  it  forms  a 
jftrdng  contrast,  white  a  few  ilamps  -scattered  here  and  tSiere 
down  iSie -side  of  itbe  hill,  seem'to  mairic  the  way  jfrom  this  aerial 
mansion  to  l^e  eartb.  The  ^ect  <^  tlus,  and  "todeed  of  the  gene- 
ysA  iHumination,  might  be  seen  to  most  advantage  frcmi  the  b»y, 
a  little  beyond  the  Custd  4el  Ucmo,  whence  the  eye  could  t^« 
in  at  Cnce  the  whole  oily  and  its  vicinity,  witb  the  towns  ctf 
5*or(K»  and  Gff*e7  ti  Mare,  the  li^ts  trf  whidi  spread  over  tbc 
Irilb  were  reflected  from  the  bay,  and  played  m  long  lioes  on 
<be  sw^oeof  'the  'water. 
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The-  illuminations  were  renewed  for  tbree  successive  uigbts^ 
duriug  which  the  streets  were  thronged  with  a  population  sur- 
passing, even  that  wliich  swarms  in  the  most  frequented  streets 
of  Lpndoo,  at  the  very  hour  of  business.  On  account  of  this 
crowd,  carriages,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the 
court  and  to  a  few  privileged  persons,  such  as  foreign  ministers, 
strangers,  &c.  who,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  abuse  the  exemp- 
tion,, were  prohibited,  a  precaution  both  prudent  and  popular. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  pressure  we  witnessed  no  disorder, 
not  a  single  scene  of  riot,  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  or  inde-' 
cency.  In  many  streets,  particularly  in  the  Strada  di  Toledo  and 
along  the  CAtaifl,  tliere  were  little  tables  and  cook-shops,  where 
the  passengers  stopped  and  supped  as  appetite  prompted  them ; 
these  tables,  with  the  parties  grouped  around  them  in  different 
attitudes  an4  dresses,  with  their  gestures  and  lively  tones,  gave  a 
sprightliaess  ^nd  animation  to  the  scene  quite  peculiar  to  the 
place^  and.  climate.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  general  good 
hunger  that  reigns  amid  such  an  immense  populace  at  all  times, 
and  p^ticularly  when  the  joy  of  the  moment  lays  them  most 
open  to  sudden  impulse,  and  not  concave  a  good  opinion  of 
their  teniper,  and  not  reflect  with  surprise  on  the  very  unfavor- 
able accounts  given  of  the  Neapolitans,  as  indeed  of  the  Itali£g3s 
in  general,  by  some  hasty  and  prejudiced  observers,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  I'cpresent  them  as  a  nation  of  idlers, 
buffoons,  cheats,  adulterers,  and  assassins.  Of  these  imputa- 
tions  some  are  common,  I  am  afraid,  to  aE  countries,  and 
others  are  grounded  upon  misconceptions,  ignorance,  and  some- 
times a  quality  still  less  excusable,  a  propensity  to  censure  and 
misrepresentation.  That  animation  of  gesture,  and  that  imita- 
tive action  so  much  recommended  by  tiie  ancirait  orators  when 
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und«r  the  manftgement  c^  taste  and  judgment,  »  tbe  resntt  of 
deep  sensibility  and  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians. 
In  the  higher  class,  when  polished  by  education,  it  is  gracefld 
and  pleasing;  in  the  lower  it  is  lively  and  natural,  but  some- 
times apt,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  a  phkgmatib  nm^hem, 
to  degenerate  into  buffoonery.  Yet  even  tiiis  buffoonery  shews 
great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  constitutes  the  ground- 
work of  that  pantomime  which  was  a  favorite  amusement  among 
<5ie  ancients,  even  during  the  most  refined  ages.  To  reproach 
tli^B  therefore  with  it  is  only  to  say,  that  the  lower  class  in 
NajJes  has  not  sufficient  discernment  to  employ  the  gifts  oi  na- 
ture to  die  best  advantage,  and  that  their  talents  are  not  im- 
proved and  perfected  by  education. 

TTie  imputation  of  idleness  cannot  be  fbtmded  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country,  cultivated  as  it  is  on  all  sides  to 
Ae  highest  degree  of  perfection;  it  seems  rather  to  have 
arisen  from  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  Luzzarwdf 
a  class  whose  very  existence  has  been  represented  as  a  poli- 
tical phenomenon,  a  reproach  to  the  government  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  The  fact  is,  that  this  peculiar  tribe  is 
neitha'  more  nor  less  than  the  poorer  part  of  the  laboring  class, 
such  as  are  attached  to  no  particular  trade,  but  willing  to  work 
at  all,  and  to  take  any  job  t!iat  is  offered.  If  In  London, 
where  there  is  a  regnlar  tide  of  commerce  and  a  constant 
call  for  labor,  there  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  twenty  thousand 
persons  who  rise  every  morning  without  employmmt,  and  rely 
ftiT  maintenance  on  tbe  accidents  of  the  day;  it  is  but  fair  to 
allow  Naples,  teeming  as  it  is  with  population  and  yet  destitute 
of  simils^  means  of  suppcating  it,  to  have  In  proportion  a  greater 
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number  of  the  same  deacriptionj  wUhout  incutring  the  ceaauie 
of  Iwness. 

The  La?zanmi  aie  the  porters  of  Naples;  they  are  lome^ 
times  attached  to  great  houses  under  the  appellation  of  foo- 
chino  deUa  Casa^  to  perform  .  conunissions  for  servants,  and 
^ve  aaaislance  where  strength  and  oxcrtimi  are  requisite ;  and 
iu  auch  stations  they  aie  said  to  have  given  pioots  of  seciecja 
honesty  and  disinterestednesa,  very  unusual  among  servanta. 
Theijc  dress  is  often  only  a  shirt  and  trowseis;  their  diet  mao 
caroni,  fish,  water  melon,  with  iced  water,  and  not  unfrequeatl^ 
wine;  and  their  habitation  the  portico  of  a  duiich  <x  palace, 
Their  athletic  forms  and  constant  flow  of  spirits  are  tufilciott 
deoNPstratloos  of  the  salutary  effects  of  such  plain  food,  and 
ample  habits.  Yet  these  very  circwnstaiices,  the  consequeiic*^ 
or  rather  the  blessing  of  the  climate,  have  been  turned  into 
a  subject  of  reproach,  and  represented  as  the  result  of  inditfts- 
ence  and  indolence  in  a  people  either  ignorant  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  or  too  lazy  to  procuie  them,  {t  would  be  hi^pj 
however  if  the^xior  in  every  other  country  could  so  well  dis- 
pense with  animal  food,  and  warm  covering. 

The  natae  oe  rather  nickname  by  which  this  clwi  a.  d«fi^ 
nated„  naturally  tend&  to  pr^indice  the  stranjjer  again&t  them,  m 
it  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  sturdy  faeggac ;  its  derivation  is 
a  suliiject  of  conjecture ;  the  most  probable  seems:  to  be  that 
adopted  at  Naples  itself,  which  sHp{iDse»  it  to  originate  from  ths 
Spaniish'word  toca,  derived  tiom  2iiqtnu,  signifying  latteted, 
tore  or  ragged,  pronounced  by  the  Spaniards  ae  by  us,  bmem, 
asd  conmtcd  b|j<  tbi;  Neapqlitap»  jnto  kvien,  kizianm.  It 
a2 
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ill  became  the  Spaniards  after  all  to  give  contemptuous  appel- 
lations to  a  people  whom  they  oppressed,  pillaged  and  de- 
graded, and  to  ground  those  appellations  on  the  misery, 
nakedness,  and  general  poverty,  produced  by  their  own  in- 
justice. 

Several  anecdotes  ate  related  of  the  Lazzaroni,  that  redound 
much  to  their  credit,  and  imply  feelings  which  do  not  super- 
abound  in  any  rank,  and  would  do  honor  to  the  highest. 
They  are  said  to  have  shewn  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  inqui- 
sition, and  by  their  resolute  and  unabating  opposition,  pre- 
vented its  establishment  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  while  the 
other  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  and 
received  it  without  reclamatioo.  They  have  manifested,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  enabled  them  to  express  their  feelings  with 
energy,  a  warm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  oppression  and  injustice,  which  have  more  than 
once  checked  the  career  of  government  in  its  way  to  despotism^ 
In  these  exertions  they  had  the  danger  and  the  glory  entirely 
to  themselves,  and  may  with  reason  boast  that  where  the  nobleS 
yielded  they  made  a  stand,  and  by  their  perseverance  saved 
from  utter  hopeless  slavery,  that  country  which  their  superiors 
were  ready  to  betray.  Even  in  the  late  invasion,  they  ge- 
nerously came  forward,  and  offered  their  persons  and  lives  to 
their  sovereign,  and  finding  neither  chieis  to  command,  nor 
officers  to  lead  them  on,  they  reluctantly  submitted  to  in- 
action, but  with  a  surly  silence  anH  threatening  aspect,  that 
awed  the  invaders,  and  checked  for  once  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  a  French  army.  Such  is  their  public  spirit— their 
private  feelings  have  oftentimes  been  displayed  with  equal 
advantage. 
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When  in  1783,  the  coasts  of  Calabria  were  desolated  by 
a  most  extensive  earthquake,  and  thousands  of  iamities  re- 
duced to  absolute  misery ;  while  the  court,  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy  at  Naples,  exerted  themselves  with  becoming  zeal  to 
alleviate  their  distress,  and  supply  them  with  clothes,  provi- 
sions, and  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity  ;  the  Lazzarom 
gave  all  they  could  command  their  daily  labor,  and  volun- 
teered their  services  in  collecting,  transporting  and  accele- 
rating the  conveyance  of  the  different  stores  to  the  plaoe  of 
their  destination.  The  truth  is,  if  we  may  believe  some  Nea- 
politan writers,  the  La^zaroni^  properly  so  called,  are  the 
most  laborious  and  disinterested  part  of  the  population,  at- 
tached to  religion  and  order,  simple  and  sincere  in  their 
manners  and  expressions,  faithful  to  those  who  trust  them, 
and  ready  to  sired  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  sooner  than 
betray  the  interests  of  their  employers.  It  is  however  to  be 
abaerved,  that  they  confine  these  encomiums  to  the  true  bora 
NeapoUtan  Lazzaroni,  who  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  a  set  of  beggars,  who  infest  the  churches  and  are  seen 
lounging  in  rags  and  idleness  in  public  places,  endeavoring  to 
procure  by  begging  what  the  others  cam  by  labor ;  these,  they 
assure  us,  are  in  general  strangers,  who  resort  to  Naples  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate,  and  generally  contrive  to  beset  the  doors 
of  inns  and  force  themselves  upon  travellers  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Lazzaroni.  From  these  vagrant  and  unprincipled 
mendicants,  many  writers  seem  to  have  taken  the  odious 
picture  which  they  have  drawn  of  that  hard-working,  jaitfafril 
class  of  people*.  ._^ 


*    TbflM   vagnnts   ore  ofteotimea   known  Ij  tbe  eoDtMnptucHU  epithet  of 
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With  legard  to  the  third  charge,  that  of  debauqhery,  it 
xi»Mst  bo  rfcoUe^ted  that  patioQft.  ilik«  iocUviduab,  have  tbeii 
Sifvofitfi  vjrtMes  and  vi<%a;  Uxir  attadhmcnt  to  the  foriaeri 
tiiej  fondly  ifus^oe  may  aon^Qsate  their  indulgsncw  m  thQ 
}»t^T.  Th«  northern  natioQ»  were  anci^tly  distinguished  by 
Hmf  abacti^y  *,  aod  h»v«  «t  «U  timeg  boon  i^proachod  with  a 


Dtbe  baDdw»in|iiMu|!lace8  0t  ultic^tlNj  dm  tt  njgfat.    Tbt 

f^fgiUiiffe,  del  JiMf^  &^    (t  in  nmarkabk)  Hiat  ihfij  w«re  oncQ  called  Vatfati, 
a  wtn^  d^T^  from  Gceelt  so  long  prevalent  in  Naples. 

«  Ceasr  and  Taoltas  lM«e,  m  )■  genwally  known,  |»«lNd  Ae  cbOBtil;^  of  tka 
6ma*DQ,  ^eor  Mr  «mMme«  pftcr  vo  fiad,  not  As  Garmans  enljFa  bqt  tJw 
Qglilta  And  T^ndalq  ulebratcd  for  qq  c^qmi^arjr  display  of  t)ie  a»Qie  ▼irtiK. 
Sylvian,  a  nresbrter  and  aAerwardq  bishop  of  MaraeiUes,  vitnesse^  the  inva- 
eloD  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  by  ttie  Ootbs,  Viai'^tbs,  and  Taodals,  and 
ueribes  tlwir  sncceH  to  UMb  obaatity.  The  picture  vbick  he  hat  i^nm  otA» 
vnivcmd  v$4  tdi^cNt  ivfmUUe  coirnptioti  of  the  Kavm  prprivMf,  ami  Mn 
^w^pUoD  irluch  he  has  ^ren  by  wpy  of  contrast  of  Htfi  cba^y  and  even  inon- 
c^nce  of  the  barbarians,  appear  both  overchai^d;  yet  he  speaks  of  tlie  tnanners 
of  the  times,  and  records  events  actually  passing  under  his  own  observatleB,  and 
of  eomrse  eould  searee  have  indolged  himself  is  any  Bwteriat  euggeTMioiK  l^ip 
^ealung  ia  the  nan*  (^  the  Kwiwa^  h»sv%  tfiqi^r  pudic<«WHM4ro»iq>imdiai 
Hfqms.  nuiB  adhMP  dica  o^)i,d}iatw  bartwri  ipn  inipuritatUm?  nostns.  Esse 
ipter  Giothw  non  licet  scortatorem  Gothum ;  soli  inter  eos  pn^udicio  netioaig  ac 

Aoniais  permittuntur  impuri  esse  Roinani fomicatio  apud  illos  crimen 

atqtte  (fiBcrHMD  est,  apiiA  nes  decus.**  Of  the  Vandals,  niia  had  oretrun  Spain, 
.haa^y^  "^Accesnt  ktcad  BwdfectandaiKiUic  ii^udieiti*  dvffivatietww  vt  Ww^ 
fl^  po^issMnD^  i4  ^  pfdif  ja  ^i^rU  t^aderentur."  He  afterwards  pym  tb^ 
character  of  the  different  tribes  of  barbarians,  "  Gothorum  g;ens  perfida,  sed 
pndicaest;  Alanomm  impudica,  sed  minus  perfida ;  Franci  tnendaces,  sed  hospi- 
lalsa:  ^aones  crudelitate^efferi,  sed  castitate  inirandt— Salvian  De  Gubematione 
Dei,  Tii.  6,  7,  15.  The  Romans,  when  they  conquered  Greece,  adopted  not 
4li»vl^»la««b««K*iof  th*.8iibjugBtadnatiaii>  lh»  nocthvn.  IjW^niiaai,  o»  the 
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(tiong  propenrity  to  iatempemnoe.  The  intiKbitaBts  of  the 
mmwr  and  more  genial  regions  of  «h«  «oBth,  Imtc  ever  been 
prone  to  die  enjoyiUMrts  equally  <ean»l,  bot  more  sentimeatal 
of  Imrksa  love,  while  tbey  have  been  rouarkaMe  lot  th«ir 
moderation  in  the  pleasmet  of  the  table,  thoagh  Biirnwnded 
with  all  dK  meam  of  convivial  indulgence.  Thb  latter  rirtoe 
still  remains  a  daractetiBtic  quality  in  Italy,  wbile  the  pre- 
lading  Ti«  weou  to  have  extended  it«  entpiie  over  the  North, 
and  kindled  there  its  buvlen  files,  that  nov  spread  as  widely 
and  bam  as  fieicely  under  the  troeen  as  under  the  torrid  zone. 
This  vies,  pemicioas  as  it  is  in  its  aoneeqnenees,  and  destruettve 
ef  the  best  qiudities  an<l  vweetest  enjoyments  of  fanman  nature, 
unfortunately  seems  to  acconipany  riches  and  refinefnent  \  it 
\s&  ioieofeed  all  civilized  nations,  and  is  at  once  the  bane  and 
scandal  of  the  luanamTxd  world.' 

Jo  Arias  ignemqiw  runnt,  amor  waHbw  iimt,  Virgfl  ffw^g- 

The  guilt  is,  I  fear,  common  to  all ;  and  so  fiw  in  it  fiDBi  bong 
confined  to  the  south,  that  tor  libertinism  is  ^V,  «v««  its  m«at 
odious  and  disgusting  fonns,  Berlin  and  Petenlwrg  «qud  aay 
two  cities  that  lie  between  them  and  the  equinoctial. 

In  this  general  depravity,  to  divide  the  guilt  and  portion  it 
out  to  different  nations,  would  be  presun>ptuous  and  unjust,  and 


eontrarj,  seen)  to  have  copkb  not  Ike  arts  bat  the  vioefl  of  the  enslaTed 
Romana;  for  chaatity  won  ceased  to  be  a  predominaqt  feature  of  the  ioTadiag 
ferilMa,  «U1»  baritarign  eeBstitated  tbe  g:n)imd-work  of  tlieir  cbaracter  lor  mai^ 
enamag  agea. 
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require  more  intimate  acquaiDtance  with  them  all,  than  a  travel- 
ler can  possibly  be  supposed  to  acquire,  I  will  not  say  in  one, 
but  in  many  years  of  residence.  This  much  we  may  venture  to 
say,  that  in  Naples,  even  in  the  very  highest  classes,  there  are 
women  of  a  most  abandoned  and  shameless  character,  who  seem 
to  have  resigned  all  the  delicacy  of  their  sex,  and  abandoned 
themselves  without  reserve  to  the  impulse  of  passion.  This  con- 
duct is  not  accompanied  by  that  disgrace  and  public  reproba- 
tion which  among  us  brands  lawless  indulgence,  and  compels 
even  impudence  itself  to  withdraw  from  the  walks  of  life,  and 
hide  its  infamy  in  retreat  and  obscurity.  The  titled  prostitute 
makes  her  appearance  at  court,  and  is  received  with  the  same 
smile ;  she  flaunts  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  is  treated  with  the 
same  distinction  as  the  most  virtuous  and  exemplary  matron ;  a 
mode  of  conduct  which  the  moralist  will  reprobate  as  a  crime 
in  itself,  because  a  connivance;  and  even  the  man  of  the  world 
will  lament  as  a  degradation  of  the  sex,  upon  whose  honor  and 
reputation  depend  the  domestic  comforts  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  delicacy  of  women, 
or  weaken  that  keen  sense  of  honor  which  Providence  has  made 
their  best  protection  and  surest  claim  to  love  and  respect,  is  a 
certain  source  of  private  misery,  and  a  step  towards  public  infe- 
licity and  ruin*.    The  untravelled  reader  will  ask  with  surprize 


*  Ffecunda  culpte  Bscula  nupU&s 
_  Primuiu  inquinavere,  et  genus  at  domoB ; 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
Id  patriam  populumque  fltuit.  Jlor, 

'  "So  nation  ever  neglected  the  lesson  bo  emphatically  fixpressed  in  these  linea  wiA 
impunity. 
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the  motimes  of  a  conduct  so  coatnry  to  the  commoa  ffleliogs' 
and  iatevests  of  the  aex,  ss  wdl  as  to  the  lessons  of  religioa  ini* 
printed  deeply  on  their  minds  in  tfa^r  earU«st  infancj.  Many 
reasons  have  bseo  aasigaed ;  and  in  the  £rsit  plaoe  the  mods  in 
vfaidi  vxsrnaga  are  contracted,  with  Uttie  n^gard  to  the  fed- 
iags,  bat  a  great  and  almost  exchisive  constd^iitiain  o£  the  in- 
terests <jf  the  contracting  parties.  This  inattention  to  the  af- 
lec^oiK  ins  somednaes  produced  vecy  serious  evits  in  En^and* 
v^Kve  it  e^dora  occurs,  and  may  vatbovt  doubt  ooca^n  sioiilar 
inoonreniencies  in  Naples,  or  ratiter  on  tiie  continent  at  Urge, 
-frhere  it  is  peitmps  too  g«ier£d;  but  takeo  singly,  it  does 
Bot  seem  capable  of  efecting  such  extensive  mischieC  Tjafi 
pvtiffi  it  is  to  be  leifiemhered,  are  genenally  of  the  same  age, 
always  <]f  the  same  rank,  aad  not  often  remarkable  ^  any 
defect  moral  or  physic^  on  either  side,  t^  course  diey  cannot 
be  said  to  be  ill-assorted,  and  in  sadb  eases,  mqtuid  afr 
tention  and  habitual  intimacy  cannot  &il  to  produce  n^ 
tachment. 

^Hie  qoalitses  of  tbe  climate  bare  been  ficcoetimes  supposed, 
«»d  not  without  reason,  to  influence  the  nuoral  feelings;  but 
aflowing  such  causes  th^r  fuU  etfect,  it  tnttst  be  recollected 
that  they  are  not  aH-pon'erftil,  and  that  they  fi-ec^ently  coaat^- 
act  each  other.  Thus,  if  a  gesaal  climate  softens  the  mind,  it 
also  unlMuces  1^  body,  and  by  that  means  weakens  the  temptia- 
tion  white  it  diminishes  the  power  of  resistance.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  a  warm  atmosphere  produces  neither  of  these 
eflfects,  as  the  greatest  instances  of  self-denial  on  one  side,  and  of 
setBUfd  excess  on  the  other,  occur  under  suns  almost  tropical, 
find  in  <^imates  :&r  sou^  of  Italy.     May  it  not  be  aficmibed  tf> 
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the  corruptions  of  the  national  religion,  the  facility  of  absolu- 
tion, and  the  easy  purchase  of  indulgencies?  Their  religion 
teaches  the  pure  morality  of  the  gospel :  they  know  full  well 
that  absolution  is  an  empty  form,  unless  preceded  by  thorough 
heart-felt,  well  tried  repentance ;  as  for  indulgendes  as  they  are 
called,  they  extend  not  to  guilt,  but  to  canonical  punishments 
only,  or  in  other  words,  they  are  a  change  of  fests  and  corporal 
punishments  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  into  alms,  deeds, 
prayers,  pious  lectures,  and  charitable  works.  Perhaps  the  real 
cause  of  this  lamentable  depravity  may  be  found  in  the  defects 
of  the  government,  which,  by  confining  the  whole  management 
of  public  business  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign,  deprives 
the  nobility,  of  their  natural  and  only'honotable  employment. 
Hence,  without  inducement  to  application,  without  motive  for 
exertion,  they  allow  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  have 
no  object  to  engage  them,  to  slumber  in  lethargic  indolence, 
while  the  sensual  appetites,  whose  indulgence  is  always  within 
reach,  are  in  full  activity  and  engross  all  their  time  and  at- 
tention. Hence  their  days  are  spent  in  visits,  gaming  and 
intrigue,  and  their  minds  are  confined  to  the  incident  of  the 
hour,  the  petty  cabal  of  the  court,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
own  circle.  They  are  never  called  to  the  country  by  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates,  which  they  leave  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
stewards;  they  live  in  the  capital,  and  forgetting  themselves  and 
their  duties  in  an  uninterrupted  vortex  of  dissipation,  have 
neither  opportunity  nor  perhaps  inclination  to  harbor  serious 
reflection. 

Literature  may,  and  certainly  does  engage  the  attention  of 
Mtaati  men  of  genius  and  talents;  but  the  cbamis  of  information 
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jfre  too  feeble  to  iDfluence  the  multitude,  unless  infonnatioii 
leads  to  either  emolument  or  renown,  and  little  of  either  is  to' 
be  expected  from  it  at  Naples.  Idleness  therefore  is  the 
Curse  and  misfortune  of  the  Neapolitan,  and  indeed  of  all 
^reign,  nobility ;  it  is  the  bane  which  in  despotic  govero- 
ments  enfeebles  the  powers  and  blasts  all  the  virtues  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  To  it  we  may  boldly  attribute  the  spirit  of  intrigue 
(if  lawless  intercourse  carried  on  without  shame  or  concealmmt 
can  be  called  intrigue)  which  at  Naples  so  often  defiles  the 
purity  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  dries  up  the  very  sources  of 
domestic  happiness.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment. 

Otia  H  tolUs,  periere  Copidiius  artw.  Ovid  ie  Rem. 

Xjti  the  higher  classes  have  that  influence  and  share  in  pub- 
lie  administration,  which  they  may  claim  as  their  birth-right, 
and  let  the  nobler  passions  have  that  exercise  and  scope  which 
become  them ;  then  as  their  importance  increases,  their  morals 
will  improve ;  with  more  manly  pursuits  they  will  assume  more 
manly  feelings,  and  from  the  fatigue  of  public  business  they 
will  learn  the  value  of  domestic  enjoyments*. 

But  having  admitted  that  a  spirit  of  libertinism  pervades 


> tenene  niniit 

Mentes  asperiwibus 
FomuDda  atudiis. 

Bar.  Carm.  iii.  Od.  M. 
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the  higher  classes,  and  infects  too  mamj  females  of  rank,  I 
voutd  not  be  understood  to  sanction  the  exaggeration  erf  man  j 
traveUers,  and  represent  the  sex  at  Naj^es  as  totally  lost  to 
all  sense  of  d»ly  and  delicacy.  There  are  in  this  cajntal, 
and  in  the  Tery  class  wWch  are  most  liable  to  just  censure, 
Biany  persqns  of  TJPtoe  and  repntation,  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  patteros  of  coigugal  auction  and  domestic  virtue 
m  any  couatiy.  B«t  w>fertnnately,  Itodies  of  the  fonner  de- 
scription are  of  much  ^tsier  aecess;  they  may  be  seen  inr 
every  lai^  party  and  at  evwy  public  amusement,  and  are 
sfttdom  deficient  in 'affability  and  condescension,  par^nlarly 
to  foreigners;  .while  the  latter  appear  in  select  societies-  to 
"irhich  few  strangers  ere  admitted,  and  receive  the  visits  of 
inch  only  as  are  introduced  by  their  intimate  and  habitual 
ftiends.  Superficial  observers  therefore,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  former,  and  scarcely  know  the  existence 
of  the  lattec,  to  whom  they  have  no  access,  naturally  form 
theii  QotioQS  of  the  morality  of  a  city  frbmi  those  instances* 
tha.t  fall  undei  their  observation.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
in  every  great  cQ{)ital,  and  particularly  ini  Vienna  and  Paris^ 
there  are  certain  houses  occupied  by  persons  of  an  intermediate 
rank,  and  occasionally  of  dubious  character,  where  the  best  and 
the  wQTst  company  ace  somstimea  and  not  unirec|.uentJy  seen 
intermingled ;  where  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  splendor 
and  magnificence,  much  ease  and  affability,  and  where  every 
thing  is  combined  that  can  give  an  idea  of  fashion,  and  raise 
consideration-  To  such  hous^  introduction  is  not  difficult* 
and  strangers,  particularly  when,  young-  and  inexperienced, 
are  generally  so  far  deceived'  by  appearances,  and  by  the  rank 
of  the  persons  whom  they  often  meet  at  such  rendezwus,  as  to 
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vm^^t  thcBBdver  in  the  retj  besi   compm^,  aoid  eooteai  L 
llienneives  with  >t  aa  a  &ir  ^tecnnen  of  the  fint  %oaety  of  tb«  ) 
place.    To  giTe  particular  instaoees  wocdd  be  both.  oiUcms  *nd 
ungratefiil ;  for  ia  many  such  houses,  travellers  recore  very  flat- 
teriog  attentions,  totally  free  from  interested  views  or  sinister  \ 
motives  ;  for  socb  kiodness  grateful  acknowtedgments  me  dae,  f 
and  t9  expose  them  becanee  iJieir  society  ia  made  i^  of  ket«rei- 
geneoui  pavticles^  woutd:  be  rnigeoerous.     Ent  from  tbesc!  mise^ 
oompaBUs,  writers  i»ve  sot  uofrequently  formed  liieir  id«asi 
of  foreign  iiHBinrais,.  and  grve  the  public  descripliosKi  in  carieiA* 
twe  a»  just  and  aecorate'  r^resentations^     Of  dins  mode  ei 
drawing  national  dKnactcao^  foceignen  £recpioitly  and  jea^f 
cnnpbiDraad  every  maai  of.caador  will  jranr  with  tbein  i»con»  ' 
dcQins&g  aoch  pav^l  and  injxffioms  sfcetcfaes*. 

The  skfte  of  society  vbi  a  ccnistrf  is  not  litaC  wtodtr  takes- 
pkev  nccoly  betwven  tvD  and  tfarer,  or  even  ten  pevffMis  of 
rank  and  feshioa  at  am  aeeidpntal  interview;  t^re- are  in  every 
capital  ooeasio&al  parties  where  conversaliioas  maor  take  ^€«p 
aad:  bfaecties  be  allowed,  which  noO  one  of  the*  same  paiFty 
waould-  take  or  akcourage  in  his  own  femily.  The  styie  there^ 
&ceofgood  caxa^sRy  is  the  general  bahavioar  asid  mcuiner  9$ 
poBOos  of  fashion  in  their  own  societies,  whether  dunnestk:  ot 
more  extensive.  Now  ia  such  society  no  indecormH  either  iff 
w«vd  OE  mEuaner  is*  allowed  in  Naples,^  nov  I  believe  in  £Uiy 
cental  in  Europe ;  and  all  pretended  convarsatione  m  secret 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  reproacfi  our  countiTmen  as  peculiarly  guilty  io-thiB  respect, 
I'  nerefy  wish'  to  caution  them;  if  attacks  can  justi^  ret^Uation-  we  need  Mlly 
open  Bonw  Frendi  aDdGcman aoenmtBof  Eogbod. 
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anecdotes  that  represent  such  company  in  any  other  light,  are 
mere  fictions,  intended  to  shew  either  the  importance  or  the  wit 
of  the  writer,  and  impose  on  the  simplicity  of  the  credulous  on- 
travelled  reader. 

As  for  the  remaining  charge  of  assassination,  it  has  been 
treated  of  in  the  account  given  of  the  Italian  character  at 
large ;  however,  a  few  additional  remarks  may  not  be  mis- 
placed, especially  as  appUcable  to  Naples  in  particular.  In 
this  city  the  streets  are  not  regularly  lighted;  the  lamps  be- 
fore the  madonTias  and  chapels  give  indeed  some  Ught,  but  not 
sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  passengers.  The  police  is  by 
no  means  either  vigilant  or  active ;  its  agents  keep  too  much  in 
a  body,  and  are  not  sufficiently  spread  through  the  different 
streets ;  the  passions  of  the  inhabitants  are  easily  inflamed,  and 
the  number  of  poor  and  vagrants  considerable;  yet  with  all 
these  temptations  and  opportunities,  the  number  of  murders  at 
Naples  is  inconsiderable.  Even  jealousy  itself,  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  in  former  times  the  most  mischievous  pas- 
sion of  the  place,  seldom  or  never  produces  bloodshed  at  present, 
and  robbery,  and  above  all,  that  most  odious  and  diabolical 
species  of  assassination,  murder  planned  and  executed  in  cold 
blood  for  purposes  of  profit,  are  crimes  rarely  known  at  Naples. 
Mr.  Smnhume  and  Monf.  De  la  Lande,  made  this  observa- 
tion so  favorable  to  Neapohtan  moraUty  many  years  ago,  and 
at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  believed,  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  walk  the  streets  of  Naples  without  feeling  or 
witnessing  the  effects  of  a  stiletto.  The  police,  as  indeed  almost 
every  branch  of  public  administration,  has  been  considerably 
improved  since  the  period  alluded  to  by  those  travellers;  ao 
that  what  was  then  rare,  is  now  almost  unknowji. 
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Drunkenness,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  quarrels  and  of 
bloodshed,  and  an  invariable  source  of  poverty,  distress,  and 
consequently  of  robbery,  is  very  seldom  observable,  and  thus 
one  of  the  incentives  of  so  many  dangerous  passions  is  extin- 
guished, and  all  their  perilous  effects  prevented.  When  to 
this  exemption  we  add,  that,  there  are  few  temptations  to 
perjury,  a  crime  to  which  the  regulations  of  our  system  of 
taxation  expose  our  people  in  too  many  occasions,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  Neapolitans  are  not 
infected  by  so  many  vices,  and  cannot  be  such  a  vile  de- 
graded lace  as  some  travellers  have  represented  them.  I 
speak  not  here  however  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  kin^ 
dom  of  Naples,  as  I  am  aware  that  the  oppression  of  the 
barons,  the  injustice  of  ma^trates  partial  and  mercenary,  as 
too  many  of  thein  are  said  to  be,  and  the  folly  of  former  govern- 
ments alternately  negligent  and  cruel,  have  almost  barbarized 
certain  districts  in  Calabria,  and  peopled  the  mountains  and 
forests  with  outlaws  and  banditti.  I  confine  my  observations 
and  panegyric  to  the  inhabitants  of  Campania^  Samnium,  and 
Piceniwn,  and  of  them  I  will  say  that  they  are  in  general  gifted 
with  some  great,  and  many  amiable  qualities,  and  I  will  even 
venture  to  apply  to  them  the  poetical  compliment  which 
Tasso  has  paid  to  a  tribe  in  mind  and  body,  as  in  country  and 
climate  far  inferior. 

La  terra  moUe,  e  Ueta,  e  dilettosa, 
Simtli  a  se  gli  habitator  produce. 

Gier.  kb.  1. 6S. 

We  are  now  about  to  take  our  leave  of  this  people  and  the 
Felix  Campania^  and  we  regret  that  circumstances  had  not  per- 
mitted us  to  make  our  visit  at  an  earlier  season,  and  do  not 
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allov  us  to  prolong  our  stay  ibr  some  months.  TUhe  beauty  of 
tkm  country  is  unequalled^  and  leisure  '»  required  to  see  it  ia  per- 
fection ;  tbe  climate  is  delicious,  but  to  ei^oy  its  sweets,  lasure 
ftgain  is  indi^>cxHable;  excursions  are  both  instructive  and 
amunng,  but  faere  also  leisure  is  essential  both  to  pleasure  and 
MnproTCsnent :  the  heat  of  summer,  toleraUe  to  those  Trbo  repcae 
on  the  verge  of  tbe  sea,  or  in  the  numbness  recesses  of  the  bay, 
and  circninjacent  islands,  may  be  rendered  insuffisrable  by  per- 
petual motion.  Tours  Aoceeding  each  other,  witli  little  or  no 
interral  of  repose,  harau  the  body,  and  new  objects  crowding 
*on  each  other  too  rapidly  leave  nothing  in  the  mind  bnt  con* 
fiised  images  and  shadowy  recdieclaons.  In  ^oit,  leisure  is  the 
very  geows  of  the  place,  and  atill  as  anciCTfly  rei^s  orer 
Pi^henope,  «n  «^  natmm*.  In  tbis  re^»ect  indeed,  and  in 
many  otben,  Naples  6ti)l  retains  its  anci«it  character ;  tiie  sane 
etne,  1^  sfune  tranquiliily,  the  same  attachment  to  litecary 
pursuits')",  »id  the  same  luxurious  halnts  of  the  Gredcs,  so  often 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancients:]:,  still  distingnish  it,  and  render 
it  as  'Snmerly  tbe  &vorite  retreat  of  the  aged  and  tiie  videtudi- 
narian,  the  studious  and  tbe  cooteiBplative. 

P*x  aecuilt  loets  et  dmidis  otia  Tits 

JSt  nuinqvam  turbata  quies,  Bomnique  peracti. 

sua.  Syh.  tu.n. 

To  enjoy  such  a  place  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  season  and 

•  Ovid.  Met  xt. 

t  VIm  naJer  viM  Mcdleet  ttet  tUs  ■eiywBBion,  aid  othcn.nf  a  ttmiln'teD- 
igmcj  naploTed  in  a&mwr  cbs^itsr,  do  Bot extend  to  the  nobility. 

t  Strabo,  t. 
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scenery ;  tt>  observe  tiueb  a  peopie  ih  iAi  their  variations  of 
■diaraGter ;  to  visit  tA\  tfee  toWBs  a«d  isles,  tmd  mcutitains  of 
ancient  faint,  without  Irarry  ot  fetiguev  is  a  ttitfst  desiraible 
ofc^ect,  and  may  daim  a  whole  year,  and  fill  up  erery  day  with 
pleasttre  attd  itnprovemetit.  But  our  time  was  tva  longer  at  our 
disposal,  and  eo  the  seventh  <rf  July  we  were  dragged  rehictantit 
<TOm  Taithemipe  and  the  Campanitm  coast*. 

**  Puf^ypi  iM»»i  eft  cMididiL  MergeHbili, 

£t  ttjrteta  Mdrii  (wnsita  litMibiiB." 

Me  tibi,  terra  beata,  dico;  tu  meta  laborum, 
Jamque  senescentis  grata  quies  aninal. 

Tu,  duM  ftta  sifiufit,  lucem*^ ;  auramque  fAinfatra 
Toy  {M-eMV,  etstiftcU  cMTfwris  tAM  tege. 

Suoh  were  the  wia^ies  of  FktmiQius;  such  would  be  mine 
were  not  Engiandtay  couatfy  1 

The  first  stage  from  Naples  is  Aversay  a  well-built  modem 
town.  A  few  miles  from  thence  we  crossed  the  Claims  now 
called  CkiagHo,  and  sometimes  Lagnot  aad  proceeded  rapidly 
over  the  plain  of  Campania.  We  arrived  at  Capua  radier 
too  late  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 


*  N^tOas  MtftlttB  ifl  thb  liMturefl  •(  its  Oratnton  dHj^j  tec«^«i«g  its  lMig«BgQ^ 
wUcli  at  {ire»iii4  is  more  Roiq&q  tban  aTCi;  it  was  is  aadent  tiawB  j  it  is  a  sibgidar 
drcumatance  that  Latin,  thougli  qmken  in  Gaal»  Germany,  BrituD,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  with  their  dependent  ifdands,  jet  never  became  the  langua^  ofaU  Italy. 
Greek  still  kept  its  ground  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  enjojed  a  fwe-emi- 
oance  over  the  imperial  language,  even  to  the  fell  of  the  western  empire,  and 
during  the  two  lucoeedii^;  centuries. 
rOLt  il.  I 
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name,  which  lie  about  two  miles  fix)m  the  modern  town.  They 
are  shapeless  masses  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  or  so 
at  least  they  appear  when  viewed  from  the  walls  of  the  present 
city :  the  theatre  retains  somewhat  of  its  original  form,  and  if 
disinterred,  might  perhaps  display  some  remains  of  the  grandeur 
for  which  it  jvas  once  celebrated.  So  great  indeed  was  the 
magnificence  of  CapuOy  that  while  Carthage  stood  it  was 
compared  to  it,  and  long  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  and 
even  after  its  own  humiliation  and  disfranchisement,  it  is  re- 
presented by  Cicero*  himself  as  superior  to  Rome,  for  the 
wideness,  convenience,  and  appearance  of  its  streets  and 
edifices.  It  was  built  by  the.  Etrurians,  that  singular  nation 
to  which  Italy  owes  its  arts,  and  its  noble  tuition;  then  it 
was  occupied  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  treachery  by 
the  Samnites;  afterwards  united  to  the  Romans  by  interest 
and  alliance ;  then  hostile  to  Rome  under  the  influents  of 
Hannibal,  and  soon  after  taken,  plundered,  and  stripped  of 
all  the  honors  of  a  city,  that  is,  of  its  senate,  its  magistrates, 
and  its  popular  assemblies.  In  this  chastisement  the  Ro- 
mans punished  the  body  of  the  state,  that  is,  the  ringleaders 
only,  but  spared  the  populace,  and  the  town  itself,  which 
continued  to  stand  a  monument  of  the  power,  the  justice, 
and  the  clemency  of  the  conquerors.  **  Consilio  ab  omni 
parte  laudabili,"  says  Titus  Livius-f-,  "  severe  et  celeriter  in 
maxime  noxios  animadversum    ....  non  ssevitum  inc^idiis 

ruinisque  in  tecta  innoxia  murosque quaesita  lenitatis 

species  incolumitate  urbis  nobilissimte,  opulentissimeeque."    He 


*  11.  conbv  Rullum. 
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adds  a  consideration  that  had  no  small  influence  in  the  decision 
of  the  senate  on  this  occasion,  "  confessio  expressa  hosti,  quan- 
ta vis  in  Romanis  ad  expetendas  psenas  ab  infidelibus  sociis, 
et  quani  nihil  in  Annibale  auxilii  ad  tuendos."  In  truth, 
Capua  was  taken,  and  its  magistrates  put  to  death,  almost  in 
Hannibal's  presence,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  save  his 
allies  from  ruin  and  himself  from  disgrace. 

There  are  few  events  recorded  in  Roman  history,  that  display 
tbe  great  prominent  features  of  the  character  of  that  magnani- 
mous people  to  more  advantage,  than  the  siege  and  fall  of  Capua. 
Their  perseverance,  justice,  and  humanity,  here  shine  in  their 
lull  lustre;  the  reader  shares  their  well  earned  triumph,  and  only 
laments  that  Corinth,  a  city  more  renowned  and  less  guilty  than 
Capua,  was  not  treated  with  the  same  indulgence,  and  like  it  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  monument  of  Roman  forbearance.  Capua 
therefore  still  flourished,  not  as  a  corporate  body,  but  as  a 
delicious  residence,  surrounded  with  beauty  and  pampered  with 
plenty.  It  was  reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  fate,  and  de- 
stined under  the  ieeble  Honorius  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  Gen- 
seric  king  of  the  African  Vandals.  It  never  recovered  fix>m  y/ 
this  catastrophe,  and  has  remained  a  heap  of  uninhabited  ruins  „ 
ever  since.  ^^'  - 

The  modern  town  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  by  the  count  and  bishop  of  the  title  of  Capua,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Casilimim,  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  but  decayed  and  sunk  into  in- 
significance even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  This  city  is  neither  large 
nor  well-built,  and  contains  no  very  remarkable  edifice;  its 
greatest  recommendation  is  its  name.  The  cathedral  supported 
I  % 
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hS  pill^ni  of  ^^oite.  collected  ^qnn  tlie  i^igUborlqg  ruw  ;  aqd 
the  ch,ur<;h  of  the  Annw^iata,,  supposed  to  be,  ap  ancient  teqipl^, 
though  ip^cl^  dis£gui:ed  by  mod^rqi  decoisitiion^  deserve  ^  visit.. 
Th^  VuliMmm  bather  the  w^]ls,  ^  riyen  now  a^  foFmerly,  mpid*, 
ipuddjr.  and  i;i.  ^we  pl^ce^  i^hajUp^  ^  thu^^  U  stiJJL  ii^iofr  bQth  Ust 
qa^pW  99d,  it§  phi^cter^tip  qualities. 

muHamque  trabeiu  sub  pui^gite  areDam 

Yulturnos.  Omd.  Met.  xr. 

We  here  entered,  the.  J^alfmian  territory^  and  as  w^  drpve  oyeii 
its  delicious  plain  lye  conteinpULted  on  the  right  Mount  CaUi- 
Qiflfft  ^nd  in  froat  Motfttt  Magsifit^,  both  lem^ik^Ie,,  indepaady 
^ntly  of  other,  cii;ctfnLstanoes,  a^  enclosing  wd  indeed  io.  p^rt 
fprming;  Ij^e  ^cene  of  the  inap(EU,vj;es  of  Fabius,  and  H^nibal. 
TJhe  ceiebr^t^d  ^tfi^t^g^  of  the  latt^*  toftk  pl^«  in  a,  defile  on 
tjhe.  T^t. 

We  then  crossed  the  lazy  Savm^  and  proceeded  to  Wramolisi^ 
whence  ascending  the  hills,  we  took  a,  parting  view  pf  thedelir 
cious  r,egion  of  which  \ye  were  then  about  tp  take  a  final  leave. 
We  had  traversed  it  in  ev.ery  direction,  and  examined  its  features. 
in  all  their  combinations.  I?lains  shaded  with  rows  of  poplars, 
and  mulberries;  vines  waving  in  garlands  from  tree  to  tree;  rich 
harvests  bending  under  this  canopy ;  hills  clad  with  groves  and 
studded  with  houses;  mountains,  coyered  with  forests;  and  in 
the  midst  Vesuvius  lifting  his  scorched  front,  and  looking,  dowa 
upon  cities,  tpwns,  and  villages,  rising^  promiscuouslj|^  at. his  base* 
Add  to.  these,. a  sea  that  nev^  swells  with,  storms,  ^  sky  neyeii 


%  Tit,  liiy.  I.  wy* 
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dackencd  vkb  elonds,  and  a  sun  that  seldooa  witbdraws:  his 
dieering  beams.  All  these  beauties,  diat  poartraj  Paradise  to 
our  fancy>  ajnli  surpass  at  ovaa  llie  landscape  of  tkie  puates  and. 
thfl  dfiscriptiona  of  ^  poet,  aie  ait  caoobcaed  in  the  ^urda^ai 
Italj^i  the  happy  Cantfoaca*. 

But  the  scenery  was  now  fbding  asmys  -wt^  the^Mghtr  and 
a  deep  aznre  sky^  bespanglisd  widi  stora^  all  s^irkiing'  intb  » 
blilUaQcy  nnusnal  to  our  moi»  troufoled  atnospfaae,-  gmdbct 
lift  on  <mr  Avay.    Lighted  bji  their  beama  ire:  enned  ihe  Luis,. 

QulfoQte  quieto 
DlBsimulat  cnrsum  ac  nullo  mutabUb  imbri} 
P^rttingil  tadtas  gemmanti-  gn^He  -ripaa; 

*W«>  j[i8t  d^tinguisfiedi  t^  black-  masses  of  SfhOmTUS'  on  ilH- 
banks,  with  the  arches  of  »  niioed' aquednct,  and  at  a-lateBour- 
in  the  evening  entered  Mola> 

Tb«>bay  ofGakiai  tbeu^  seen  beftre;  bad  not  witfr  itenorefty ' 
fta&ited  its  charms^;  inferior  as  it  is  to  that  of  Naples,  it  had^ 
still  iafluenoe  sufficient  ib  delight  and  to  detain  usu  Ascending 
t2ie  hill,  W9  iiensited  the  gFore  ivfaere  Cicero  i^l,  and  tltetomb' 


**  We  bad  intend^dto  return  hj  Q£b  ialaod'road;  and'Tisited'  tbe  great  Phreof 
wUkey-'Ot:  the  Btnedfctine'Or^j  sitaated  oo'  tlie- sunmit  of  ATonM  CAitmog 
Eeaa/nwif  ,3A  ceMueted  feritlioUre^  ^fjmuan  aidtbe^i^Armn^  Sorm^  Jaagfti&i_ 
and  Preneste.  But  the.  stat#  ofthe.oauDtrjrj^wluchihadaot  jwt  recovered  from, 
the  convulgions  of  an  invasion,  rendered  each  ajoumej  imprudent  at  the  momeDt, 
and-  on  the  rapreseotatians  of  some  Mends,  we  had  reluctanUj'  given  up  our* 
pniiecte4route« 
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which  popular  tradition  has  erected  to  his  memory,  without  per- 
mitting any  hypercritical  doubts  to  disturb  our  feelings.  «  Fara^^ 
rerum  standum  est,"  says  Titus  Livius,  "  ubi  certam  rebus  derogat 
antiquitas  fidem."  At  the  foot  of  the  tomb  sat  a  little  shepherd 
boy  reading  a  book  with  great  attention,  while  his  flock  spread 
along  the  sides  of  the  road  before  him.  He  smiled  when  I 
looked  at  the  book;  it  was  La  vita  della  SS".  Vergine — estratta 
della  Scrittura  santoy  coi  r^essioni,  &c.  Lemons  of  purity,  hu- 
mihty  and  piety  I  examples  of  filial  love  and  parental  tenderness. 
His  pastoral  predecessors  in  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  were  not 
80  well  employed,  and  must  yield  to  the  modern  Alexis  in  in- 
nocence and  simplicity.  After  having  winded  through  the  de- 
files of  Mount  CacubuSj  we  descended  into  the  plain  of  Fondi. 
The  beauty  of  this  fertile  spot  was  now  enlivened  by  occasional 
groupes  of  country  people  collected  with  their  dogs  and  flocks, 
imder  the  shade  of  the  thickest  clumps  of  trees,  and.  appar-. 
ently  enjoying  great  mirth  and  festivity. 

We  entered  the  Roman  territory  shortly  after,  and  stopped  to 
refresh  ourselves  at  Terracina.  We  again  passed  JVronta,  now  a 
solitary  scene,  once  remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  its  temple, 
which  as  Livy  relates,  was  plundered  by  Hannibal  in  his  return 
from  Rome,  in  order  to  avenge  on  the  goddess  his  late  disap- 
pointment. We  crossed  the  Pomptine  Paludi,  then  delightfully 
shaded,  with  great  rapidity.  The  season  of  malaria  was  now 
commenced,  and  to  sleep  while  passing  the  marshes  is  supposed 
to  be  extremely  dangerous.  The  death  of  the  archbishop  of 
Naples  which  had  taken  place  some  days  before  our  depar- 
ture from  that  capital,  was  attributed  to  his  having  merely 
passed  this  swampy  tract,  though  with  all  possible  precaution. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  however,  that  the  archbishop  was  in 
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his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  if  at  such  an  age  a  man  be  carried 
off  very  suddenly,  his  death  may  be  accounted  for  without 
the  aid  of  marshy  exhalations.  Still  it  mnst  be  admitted  that 
the  air  of  this  territory  both  is  and  must  probably  continue 
in  8  certain  degree  unwholesome  during  the  summer  months, 
because  it  must  ever  remain  a  flat  intersected  by  many  streams, 
and  of  course  always  humid.  We  indeed  found  that  several 
drivers  were  ill  at  the  different  posthouses,  owing  partly  to  fatigue 
during  the  heats,  and  partly  to  the  bad  qualities  of  the  atmos- 
phere. To  take  every  precaution  therefore  is  prudent,  and  of 
course  to  abstain  from  sleep  however  difficult  it  may  be  in 
such  heat,  especially  when  confined  to  a  carriage. 

While  a  traveller  is  conveyed  smoothly  and  rapidly  over  the 
present  Via  Appia,  he  must  naturally  reflect  on  the  slow  and 
almost  creeping  pace  of  the  ancients.  Horace,  while  he  ac- 
knowledges his  own  indolence,  in  dividing  one  day's  journey 
into  two,  seems  to  consider  Forum  Appii  as  the  regular  stage  from 
Rome,  which  was  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles.  He 
passed  the  second  night  on  the  canal.  On  the  third,  he  seems 
to  have  slept  at  Arumr  or  TerradnOt  and  the  fourth,  after  a  fa^ 
tigtdng  journey  at  Formus  or  Mola. 

In  Mamurarum  lassi  deinde  nrbe  manemns. 

This  fatiguing  journey  was  not  more  than  thirty  miles.  But 
Mecsenas  might  well  have  considered  it  as  such,  as  he  is  related 
to  have  taken  two  days  to  go  from  Home  to  his  villa  at  Tibur, 
only  eighteen  miles  distant  Augustus  is  also  said  to  have 
travelled  very  slowly,  and  loitered  much  on  the  road  in  his  ex- 
cursions from  Rome  to  the  different  parts  of  Italy.    The  mode 
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of  conr^^nce  was  not  at  tiiat  time  either  feasant  or  conve- 
uient,  and  wbebber  mac^ed  by  a  iectioa  or  a  rAet^a,  iras  in  the  ~ 
irA  iDstaiue  skrw,  in  the  other  rougb,  and  either  way  far  inferior 
in  ease,  rapfidity,  and  even  digaity,  to  a  fvostchaise.  The  inns 
SBem  ta  have  been  no  better,  if  not  voree,  tiian  t^  modem, 
axkd  to  have  been  «$  iil  provided  botii  with  fere  and  furniture ; 
of  the  fam  ve  4iaTe  sonoe  accooot  in  Horace,  ti^ben  describing  the 
spare  diet  of  Beneventtan ;  and  as  for  famiture,  we  have  a  short 
inventory  of  a  bed  Toom  in  Pietnjitiut,  viz.  a  bedstead  and 
bed  without  curtains,  and  a  wooden  candelabram  with  a  table. 
The  inns  in  "feet  were  bad  for  the  same  reason  then  as  now ; 
travellers  of  rank  instead  of  frequenting  inns  went  from  villa  to 
villa,  and  abandoned  such  general  receptacles  to  the  lower 
orders ;  a  custom  very  general  -at  present  in  Italy ;  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  an  ItaKan  nobleman,  bearing  an  £ngfisbma& 
complain  of  the  accommodation  at  some  colmtry  inns  he  was 
fipeaking  of,  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  frequented  such 
places,  and  observed  that  witih  a  few  recommendatory  letters 
he  might  traverse  Italy  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  with- 
out being  once  under  the  necessity  of  entering  an  inn. 

We  intended  to  pass  the  ni^t  at  Vdletri,  in  order  to 
visit  some  palaces  in  the  town,  and  some  interesting  places 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  Alban  Mount,  in  our  last  passage  over 
it.  B«t  in  this  we  were  disappointed:  we  entered  Vdletri 
rather  late,  found  the  inn  ftifl,  and  were  obliged  most  reluct- 
^tiy  to  pursue  our  journey  in  the  darlcoess  of  the  night  to 
Albrnm,  and  tiience  fbr  a  similar  reason  to  Rome. 

As  we  approached,  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  darted  fiiH 
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on  the  portico  of  the  Basilica  Laterana^  in  itself  from  its  ele- 
vation and  magnitude,  a  grand  object,  and  now  rendered 
unusually  splendid  and  majestic,  by  the  blaze  of  glory  that 
seemed  to  play  around  it.  The  groves  of  deep  verdure  that 
arose  on  each  side,  and  the  dark  arches  of  the  ruined  aqueducts, 
bending  above  the  trees,  formed  a  striking  contrast,  and  gave 
the  approach  a  magnificence  and  solonnity  highly  confonnable 
to  the  character  and  destinies  of  t))&  £temal  City. 
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HAONinOBNCS  OF   AKCHENT  KOHK— ITS  OLOACa — AQVEDrOT^— 

TXiE— FOBUMS TEMPIAS THKBMX — THEATKE9 — INSTANCES 

OF     PBITATK     BCAONIFICBNCIS — eBEATNKSS    TUB    CHARACTBE- 
ISnC   OF  BOBIAH  TASTB  AT  AIX  TIHBS. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  the  traveller  is  not  more  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  Rome  on  his  return  from  Naples,  than  he  was 
on  his  first  entrance.  Not  to  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
objects  that  meet  his  eye,  even  at  the  gate,  and  are  certainly 
well  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression,  it  has  been  justly 
observed  that  the  stir,  the  animation,  the  gaiety  that  pervade 
the  streets  of  Naples,  still  fresh  in  his  recollection,  contrast  sin- 
gularly with  the  silence  and  solemnity  that  seem  to  reign 
undisturbed  over  all  the  quarters  of  Rome.  The  effect  of 
this  contrast  is  encreased  by  the  different  style  of  building,  the 
solidity  and  magnitude  of  Roman  edifices,  and  the  huge  masses 
of  ruin  that  rise  occasionally  to  view,  like  monuments  of  a  su- 
poior  race  of  beings.  We  seem  in  our  journey  to  have  passed 
ov^  not  miles  but  ages,  and  arrived  at  a  mansion  where  the 
agitations  of  the  present  are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
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the  pan,  and  the  passions  of  this  worid  an  knt  in  the  interests 
of  that  wfaidi  is  to  snoeeed  it.  Rome  is  not  therefiM^  like 
Naples,  the  seat  of  mirth  and  dissipation ;  of  paUic  anras^ 
ment,  or  even  of.  private  conviviality.  The  severe  majesty 
that  seems  to  {nreside  as  the  genias  of  the  place,  proscribes 
ftivolity,  and  iospiiei  loftiness  of  thoi^it  and  gravity  of  de> 
portment.  It  imposes  erea  on  scenes  eS  r^axation  a  ccvbua 
restraint,  that  withbut  infringing  ou  the  ease  of  convcnatuHi^ 
aixi  the  confideDcii  if  fiuniliar  istercoarser  ^vea  a  serious 
bias  to  the  naad,  aad  diiposes.  it  iKtperceptibly  to  refiee- 
tion*. 

But  if  in  Rsm^  w«  secJc  m  van  for  fbe  fighter  anrase* 
ments,  such  as  balls,  routs  and  operas;  we  are  supplied  wiflh 
other  entertainments  of  a  much  higher,  and  to  man  of  a 
■did  judgment^  of  a  much  more  salnriactory  natuvr.  Net  to 
mpeak  aS  the  arts  aad  sciencesy  that  seem  ta  expaad  all  their 
ticaaores,  and  lo  court  oar  obsenmtioii  at  every  sfep,  h« 
vko  delights  to  range  in  ttiougbt  ovn  the  post,  and  cor- 
verse  with  the  great  of  ancient  times^  will  here  find!  an  in- 
exhaustible'  fisnd  cS  oodkpatioB  in  every  street  aad  tfte 
OKnory  o£  some  noUe  achievement  or  iOttstnous  person 
meeting  him  at  every  turn.  **  Id  quidem  infiiutma  est 
in  hac  urbe,"  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  Athens,  "  quacum- 
que  eoim  in^iedimur,  in  aliquam  historiam   vestigium   poni- 


*  /£dMoi»istWwoi:diiMdatSq«ie:t*>«x^«alluBiMtniiita»p 
pfakcc ;  a  word  Kttle  used,  as  tbe  qnalitjr  expressed  by  it  U  Uttie  known  in  other 
parts  efkal^.  EagMah  w  tfce  wdy  ttanialpinfl  Uagaage,  I  believe,  that  possessee 
the  word,  as  indeed  England  is  almut  tlw  ovUy  connliy,  where  its  inftneDce  is 

coDstantljr  felt  and  acknowledged: 

aS 
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mus*/'  a^  observatioa  &r  moie  ap'^licaUe  to  Rome,  because  it 
is.  a  grander  theatre,  more  fertUe  in  events  and  more  produc- 
tive of  beroes^:  .;>  I.  :>,  ,i. i"  .■    .■-■'.  .-^_- 

To  these,  recollections^  which  spring  from  the  very  soil  itself, 
^nd , are  inseparably  attached  to  its. Ibcalitiesj  we  must  superadd 
the  antique  statues  that  fill  the  oabinetsi  both-public  and<  private^ 
^d  place  the  worthies  of  aacient  tiiii^  beiforelusiiitall  tiw 
jdigDity  of  dreds  and  attitude.  TheCapkol,  in!£act^  was;  never 
so  crowded  with  heroes  and  senators,  witJx  consuls  ;and  .dictators, 
as  it  is  at  present;  never  were  so  many  kings  assembled  iaits 
halls,  and  never  was  it  visited  by  so  many  emperors  in  suc- 
cewion,  as  ale  now,  united  in  one  grand  assembly  under 
its  ropf.i  .  .:  '   ,-,  ■,   ,.  .    M-,-  .-:,i.il  ■>':;  r,  I  - 

,<Thd  same  maytbe  said  of  the  collection  in  the  Vatican 
where  loiig  ^Iteries  and  capacious  temples .  ^are  lined  with 
rows,  frequently  double,  of  busts  and  statues  representing 
all '.the  demigods  and  heroesj  the  statesmen  and  orators^ 
the  poets  and  philosophers,  in  short,  all  the  great  persona  real 
or  iniaginary,  that  have  figured  in  the  history  aad  literature,  of 
the  ancients,  and  filled  the  world  with  their  renown  for.  so 
many  ages. 

Oii  dacum  et  Wupi,  tapientumque  on  pritmim.   '   . 

SM.SJ/l'n.si    ■" 

Private  cabinets,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  considerable 
afr  the  two- great  repositories  judt  mentioned,  iocre^  the  pro- 


•  De  Fin.  lib.  V. ». 
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<[igi(WS  stock,  and  give  altogether  a  number  of  statues  that 
-equals  the  population  of  some  cities;  combining  the  most  per- 
fect specimens,  not  of  Greek  and  Roman' only,  but  of  Etrus- 
can and  £gyptian  art,  and  expanding  before  us,  in  the  Com- 
paq of  one  city,  all  the  treteures  of  the  ancient  world*. 
Encircled  with  such  company,  and  surrounded  with  such  mo- 
oumeHts,  who  shall  dare  to  complain  of  want  of  occupation  ? 
especially  as  the  classics  are  always  at  hand  to  heighten  ttie  en- 
joyment; and  where  can  they  be  perused  with  more  pleasure 
or  advantage  than  at  Rome,  amidst  the  monuments  of  the  heroes 
whom' they; celebrate,  and  on  the  very  theatre  of  the  actions, 
which  they  describe. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  this  chapter. — 
On  our  first  visit  we  contemplated  ancient  Rome  as  she  now 
appears,  and  6'om  thence  we  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
modem  city.  We  will  now  turn  to  ancient  Rome  again, 
and  while  we  still  tread  the  spot  on  which  she  stood^  we  will 
recollect  what  she  once  was,  and  endeavor  to  trace  out  some  of 
her  majestic  features  still  faintly  discernible  through  the  gloom 
of  so  many  ages.  The  subject  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  views  of  a  classical  travdler,  and  is  indeed  forced  upon 
him  in  every  n^orning  walk.  In  fact,  while  he  ranges  over 
the  seven  hills,  once  so  crowded  with  population  and  graced 
with  so  many  noble  fabrics,  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
friars,  and  covered  with  piles  of  ruin,  he  cannot  but  recollect 


*  "On  trottve  ici,"  exclainaa  the  Abbe  Bartheletni,  on  hia  firat  viat  to  the 
Capitolj  "  I'aBdeBOs  EgyptOf  rancieone AtheneSi  I'aacieime  Aonwl", 
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tbat  under  the  rabbith  which  he  treads  lies  buried  Imperial 
Home  once  the  dcSght  and  the  beauti)  of  the  universe.  Deep  in- 
terred under  the  accumulated  deposit  of  fifteen  centuries,  it 
now  serves  for  tlie  foundation  of  another  dty,  which,  though  the 
ftirest  in  the  world,  shines  only  with  a  few  faintly  reflected 
rays  of  its  tarnished  glory.  If  then  the  magnificence  of 
modern  Rome  be  an  object  of  admiration  and  wonder,  what 
must  hare  been  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  city.  Greater  pro- 
bably than  the  imagination  of  moderns,  little  accustomed  to 
works  of  unusual  beauty  or  magnitude,  can  conceive,  and 
capable  of  astonishing,  not  strangers  only,  but  even  the  Greeks 
themselves,  though  the  latter  were  habituated  to  architectursd 
scenery,  and  almost  educated  in  the  midst  of  temples  and 
colonnades. 

Constantius,  a  cold  and  unfeeling  prince,  who  had  visited  all 
tile  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  was  tiimiliar  with  the  superb 
exhibitions  of  EphesuSy  Magnesia  and  Athens,  was  struck  dumb 
with  admiration  as  he  proceeded  in  triumphal  pomp  through 
the  streets ;  but  when  he  entered  the  forum  of  Trajan,  and 
beheld  all  the  wonden  of  that  niatchle»  structure,  he  felt  for 
ence  a  momentary  enthusiasm,  and  burst  into  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  astonishment*.  Strabo,who  had  traversed  Greece 
in  every  direction,  and  was  without  doubt  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  beautiea  of  his  country,  and  surely  like  every  other 


'  *  The  Emperor  l8  mH  to  have  fixed  hi!  Bttentkni  on  the  equestriin  Bbitae  of 
Trajan,  that  stood  before  the  Basilica,  and  ashed  wliere  sDch  another  hon» 
ieould  b«  found^  when  a  Penian  Prince  who  accompanied  him  answered,  **  Sop- 
posing  we  find  sach  a  horse,  who  wiU  bnihl  him  sncli  another  staUs.*^ 
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Greek*,  not  a  little  partial  to  its  claims  to  pre-emineace, 
describes  the  magniBcence  of  Rome  as  aa  object  of  transceadent 
glory,  that  surpassed  expectation,  and  rose  far  abore  all  human 
competition. 

If  Greeks,  so  jealous  <^  the  arta  and  edifices  of  their  native 
Und;  if  Emperors  of  the  East,  who  idolized  their  own 
CBpit^U,  and  looked  with  envy  on  the  ornaments  Qf  the  an- 
cient city,  were  thus  obliged  to  pay  an  involuntary  tribute 
to  its  superior  beauty,  we  may  pardon  the  well  founded  en- 
thusiasm  of  the  Romans  themselves,  when  they  r^resent  it 
as  an  epitome  of  the  universe,  and  an  abode  worthy  of 
the  gods'!-.  And  indeed,  if  Virgil,  at  a  time  when  Augustus 
had  only  begun  his  projected  improvements,  and  the  uyJeu>- 
tectural  glory  of  the  dty  was  in  its  dawn,  ventured  to  g^ve 
it  the  proud  appellaticHi  of  Renm  pukherrimat  ve  may  caa^ 
jecture  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
when  it  bad  xecdved  all  its  decorations,  and  blazed  in  its  fiill 
meridian  splendor.  Even  in  its  decline,  when  it  had  twice 
experienced  barbaric  rage  and  had  seen  some  of  its  direst 
ediSces  sink  ia  h<Mtile  flames,  it  was  capable  of  exciting  ideas 
of  8<nDething  more  than  mortal  grandeur,  and  raising  the 
thoughts  of  a  holy  bishop  fitnn  earth  to  heaven:^-      After 


*  Gneci  genus  in  gloium  suam  efiUaiBsimiiDi.  PUh, 

$  The  period  I  aHadeto  Utherdgnofthe  Ooth  TlModon^Bnd  the  prelate  ii 
^aloqamtJ^nlgntiDB;  > 
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the  Gothic  war  itself,  which  gave  the  last  Uow  to  the  great- 
ness of  Rome,  when  it  had  been  repeatedly  besieged,  taken 
and  ransacked,  yet  then,  though  stxipt  of  its  population, 
and  abandoned  with  its  tottering  temples  to  time  and  deso^ 
lation ;  even  then,  deformed  by  barbarism,  wasted  by  pesti- 
lence, and  bowed  down  to  the  ground  under  the  accumulated 
judgments  of  heaven,  the  Eternal  City  still  retained  its  impe* 
rial  features,  nor  appeared  less  than  the  Mistress  of  the  World, 
and  the  excess  of  glory  obscured. 

■  Rome  was  in  this  state'  when  Gregory  the  Great  made  those 
pathetic  complaints,  of  the  scenes  of  misery  and  riiin  that 
surrounded  him,  and  yet  the  magnificence  of  Trajan's  forum, 
which  was  still  standing,  though  disfigured,  was  such  as  to 
draw  from  that  Pontiff,  who  neither  wanted  taste  nor  feeling, 
an  exclamation  of  affectionate  regard  towards  its  founder. 

When  I  say  that  Gregory  wanted  neither  taste  nor  feeling, 
I  ara  aware  that  I  speak  in  opposition  to  Gibbon,  who  re- 
presents him  as  deficient  in  both,  as  well  indeed  as  in  every 
other  classical  and  liberal  accomplishnient.  Gregory  lived 
ftt  a  period  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  recorded  in  history; 
when  Italy  and  Rome  itself  had  been  sncdessively  visited 
and  desolated  by  the  four  severest  scourges  that  heaven  era- 
ploys  in  its  anger  to  chastise  guilty  hatioris-^war,  inunda^ 
tion,  famine,  and  pestilence.  The  war  was.  the  Gothic  war, 
the  most  destructive  contest  ever  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of 
Italy,  not  excepting  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  in  aiicient,  and 
of  the  French  vnd«r  Charles  of  Anjou  in  moden^  times.  This 
contest  was  followed  after  a  short  interval,  by  the  irruption  6f 
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the  Langoburdi,  who  continued  to  waste  and  convulse  Italy  Irom 
the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  b^inning  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
inundation  was  occasioned  by  the  Goths,  who  imprudently 
during  the  siege,  broke  several  of  the  aqueducts,  and  let  the 
rivers  confined  in  them  range  without  control  over  the  plain ; 
to  which  we  may  add  an  overflow  of  the  Tiber,  that  rose 
to  a  prodigious  height,  and  not  only  deluged  the  country  but 
flooded  the  streets,  and  undermined  several  ediflces  in  the  city 
itself.  Famine  is  the  natural  consequmce  of  war,  when  carried 
on  without  mercy  or  precaution ;  and  in  a  warm  country  stag- 
nant waters  and  swampy  grounds,  the  unavoidable  effects  of 
inundations,  emit  vapors  that  nevor  fail  to  produce  infection. 
So  violent  was  the  pestilence,  that  in  a  procession  in  which  the 
Pontiff  marched  at  the  head  of  the  people,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  seventy  .of  his  flock  &11  down  and  expire  in  his 
presence. 

To  alleviate  these  calamities,  was  the  occupation  of  Gre- 
gory, and  in  the  discharge  of  this  melancholy  duty,  he  could 
have  had  little  time  and  little  inclination  to  indulge  himself 
in  the  pleasures  of  classical  pursuits.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  literary  researches  are  the  amusements  of  leisure 
and  prosperity,  when  the  mind,  firee  from  external  pressure 
and  distraction,  can  expatiate  at  ease  over  the  regions  of 
fancy  and  invention,  and  cull  their  flowers  without  fear  or  in- 
terruption. But  in  the  fall  of  empires,  when  misery  besets 
every  door,  and  death  stares  every  man  in  the  face,  it  is 
timely  and  natural  to  turn  to  Objects  of  greater  importance,  and 
while  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  atpayy  to  fix  the  thoughts 
and  affections  on  more  substantial  and  more  permaueut  acquire* 

VOL.  II.  ■_     t 
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ments.  But  with  all  theqe  disadvantages  Gregory  possessed 
talents  and  accomplishments  that  would  have  entitled  him  to^ 
consideration,  even  in  more  refined  ages,  and  whoever  pauses 
his  epistles,  will  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  deBcient  either  ia 
imagination  or  judgment,  and  still  less  in  the  oobleF  qualities 
of  a  benevolent  and  lofiy  mind.  His  style,  though  deeply 
tinged  with  the  increasing  barbarism  of  the  times,  is  gisnuine^ 
grammatical  Latin,  and  In  purity  and  perspicuity  superior  to 
that  of  some  authors  who  flourished  in  the  preceding  age ;  such 
as  Cassiodorus  and  Ammianus  Marcefiinus.  It  is  indeed  related 
to  his  bon<H',  that  he  endeavoured  to  support  upon  all  occasions, 
the  language  ikke  manners,  and  the  dress  of  the  Romans,  in 
opposition  to  the  remains  of  Gothic  corruption,  and  the  uncouth, 
jargon  and  savage  demeanor  of  the  Langebardi.  About  his 
person  and  in  his  court  he  employed  none  but  native  Italians,, 
free  from  every  Gothic  mixture  in  blood,  or  dialect,  and  by  hia 
attachment  to  his  country,  his  active  benevolence,  and  mild  but 
steady  patriotinn,  he  has  deserved  the  honorable  appeUation  of 
the  Last  of  Rmtans*. 


*  ThiB  Pope  IB  afansed  b^  Gibbon,  becansB  be  reprimandeda  bishop  fiw  teaching' 
(not  for  studying  as  the  luBtorian  chooses  to  vord.  it)  the  I^atin  poets,  and  open-^ 
mg  a  gramniEtr  sdiool  in  his  palace.  Yet  it  will  surely  be  admitted  that  a  bishop 
may  jnstly  be  expected  to  devote  his  time  to  duties  of  a  more  elevated  nature,. 
tban^tbe  avocations  of  an  orfnuy  scboolmaster,  and  exposes  hiniBelf  to  censure 
if  he  devotes  to  Uterary  amaeeinent  the  time  and  Bttenlioo  which  he  owes  to-  hifr 
flock,  and  to  the  sublitne  stndies  of  bis  proAseion.  A  laost  respectable  prelate  ofi 
the  diiuch  of  England,  when  promoted  to  the  episci^iacy  i»  said  to  have  re> 
nounced  the  study  of  chemistry,,  which  he  had  prosecuted  before-  with  zeal  and 
success,  as  inconsistent  with  the  more  important  labors-  attached  to  hia  new- 
£giu^.  The  reader  will  proba]%  a|^ad  a  resQlution  »  coa&nnable  to  the- 
ft 
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la  feet,  alter  his  death,  the  barbaric  inundatioa  spread 
"without  obstacle,  and  swept  away  almost  every  remnant  of 
civilization;  the  language  hitherto  spoken,  at  Rome  at  least 
with  grammatical  accuracy,  was  fapidly  mutilated  and  dis- 
%ured;  the  number  of  inhabitants  continued  to  decrease, 
and  the  few  surviving  Romans,  though  still  free  and  still 
8pectat<»^  of  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  ancient  gran- 
deur, bc^aa  to  lose  si^t  of  the  ^ories  of  their  country,  and 
forget  that  their  ancestors  had  once  been  the  masters  of  the 
universe. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject — ^The  modern  capitals  of  Eu" 
rope,  and  indeed  most  ancient  cities,  derived  their  fame  from 
one,  or  at  the  utmost  a  few  edifices.  Thus  London  glories 
in  St  PaufSi  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  the  two  St.  Gcorge*si 
&c.  Paris  boasts  of  the  Cohmiade  of  the  Louvre^  the 
Front  of  the  Thvitkries,  the  Church  of  the  Imalids,  St,  Ge~ 


dietatM  of  rdigion,  dnd  conaeqUeUtI;  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Gregoiy,  whoi 
enfoned  the  SBme  prmeiple  at. a  tioie  when  the  prevaleaoe  t^  barbarUm  and 
increau^  ignonBce  required  all  the  zeal  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  episcopal 
body. 

He  is  abo  accused  of  having  borot  the  Palatine  Ubni7,  and  destroyed  several 
temples,  &c.  fhe  Palatine  library  was  burnt  in  the  conflagration  of  Nero,  and 
when  restored,  if  restMation  were  possible,  a  second  time  under  Domitian,  and 
finally  and  utterly  by  Gengeric.  As  for  temples,  he  orders  St.  Augustin,  the 
monk,  to  spare  them  in  England,  and  convert  them  into  chnrcBeai  why  thea 
should  he  destroy  them  in  Rome  ?  These  accusations  cannot  be  traced  ferther 
ba^tiwB  the  twelfth  centuiy,  that  is  five  hundred  years  at  least  after  this  Poutiff's- 
death.  His  real  crimes  io  the  eyes  of  both  Bayle  and  Gibbon,  are,  tti«t  he  was  a 
Pope,  and  that  be  converted  England  to  Chrtstbni^ ! 
l2 
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nevieve,  St.  SulpicCi  &c.  Berlin  has  its  Brandenburgk  Gate^  and 
Dresden  its  Electoral  Chapel.  So  anciently .  Ephesus  had  its 
Temple  of  Diana ;  Halicarnassus  its  Mausoleum  ;  Rhodes  its 
Colossus.  Athens  itself,  the  moth^  of  the  arts,  could  not 
exhibit  more  than  twenty  edifices  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
among  which  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Theseus^  the  Pro- 
pyleium,  and  the  Portiwy  were  the  principal.  Rome  seems 
to  have  presented  a  perpetual  succession  of  architectural 
scenery,  and  exhibited  in  every  view  groupes  or  lines  of  edi- 
fices,  every  one  of  which  taken  separately,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  characteristic  ornament  of  any  other 
city. 

But  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clearer  idea  of  this  mag- 
nificence, I  will  descend  to  particulars,  and  give  a  concise  ac- 
count of  some  of  its  principal  edifices,  such  as  the  Cloaca — 
Aqueducts  (Roads)  Forums — Porticos — Temples — and  Therma: 
after  which  I  will  subjoin  some  singular  and  striking  instances 
of  private  grandeur.  A  Greek  author*  has  observed,  that  Ro- 
man greatness  manifested  itsdf  most  conspicuously  in  the 
Cloaca,  the  aqueducts  and  the  high  roads,  works  peculiarly  Roman, 
and  from  a  singular  combination  of  utility,  solidity,  and  gran- 
deur, indicative  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  that  wonderful  people.  Some  of  these  works,  such 
as  the  Cloaca,  were  built  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  city,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  considered  as  omens  and  pledges  of  its. 
duration  and  future  greatness.     Many  of  the  aqueducts,  and  I 


'  Dion.  Antiq.  Rom.  iii. 
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believe,  most  of  the  roads  were  of  the  republican  era,  vhen  mag- 
nificence was  confined  to  public  edifices,  and  the  resources  of 
architecture  employed  for  the  convenience  or  amusement  of  the 
people  at  large.    To  treat  of  each  separately. 


It  appears  singular  to  rank  «effi«r4  axnoiig  ol^ects  of  admira- 
tion, yet  no  edifices  are  better  calculated  to  excite  it.  The 
Cloaca  were  arched  galleries  carried  under  the  city  in  every  di- 
rection ;  they  were  wide  enou^  for- a  loaded  cart  or  a  boat  to 
pass  with  convenience,  and  all  conmiuhi<»t^  with  the  Cloaca 
tnaxima.  The  latter  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  breadth  and  thirty 
in  hdght;  its  pavement,  sides,  add  arch,  are  all  formed  of 
blocks  of  stone,  so  solid  in  themaelves,  and  so  well,  connected 
together,  that  notwithstanding  the  weights,  that  have  rolled 
over  them,  the  buildings  that  load  them,  and  the  ruins  that 
encumber  them,  not  one  has  given  way  during  the  space  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years..  To  cleanse ;  thei|i,  various 
streams  were  introduced,  which  rolled  alocg  with  a  ra^ndity 
sufficiently  violent  to  weaken  any  ordinary  edifice;  when  ob- 
structed, the  expense  of  clearing  them  was  enormous,  and 
upon  one  occasion  amounted  to  a  sum  exceeding:  One  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  Cloaca  maxima  was  erected, 
as  is  well  known,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
shews  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  the  arts  were  carried  at 
Kome  then  in  its  infancy.  They  were  all  still  unimpaired  in  the 
Feign  of  Theodorici  and  drew  from  thftt  prince  some  exclama* 
tions  of  surprize  and  admiration. 
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The  Cloaca  maaima  stands  even  now,  (thougb  almost  choaked 
up  with  rubbish  and  weeds,  and  damaged  at  ooe  eod  not  by 
time  but  bj  interest  and  follj),  a  monument  of  proportitm  and 
solidity. 

AQUEDUCTS. 

Ancient  Rome  was  supplied  with  water  by  nine  aqueducts,  of 
which  the  first  was  opened  by  Appius,  and  bears  his  name. 
The  others  wer^  Anio  Vetus — Martia — Tepula—JuUa — Virgo — 
Alsietina  (Augusta) — ClauSa — Anio  Novus*.  These  aqucducttf 
ran  a  distance  of  from  tw^ve  to  axty-two  miles,  and  con> 
Teyed  whole  rivers  throu^  mountains  and  over  plains,  som&> 
times  under  ground,  and  somedmes  supported  by  arches,  to  the 
centre  of  the  city-f*.  Two  in  particular,  the  Claudia  and  Atm 
novOt  were  carried  over  arches  for  more  than  twenty  miles,  and 
sometimes  raised  more  than  oae  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  levd  of  the  countij.     The  channel  through  which  the  water 


*  The  reader  will  obsCTre,  Aat  in  the  names  uid  number  of  the  aguedncti  t 
uonfine  a^  ttateaieirta  to  tbe  reign  of  Nerva;  succeediof  Enperora  inrmnarit 
the  ouinbera,  and  changed  the  mmea. 

+  The  short  description  which  Statius  girflB  of  aome  of  tfie  principal  aqaedncU 
»  poeAeal,  and  indeed  in  his  beat  style. 

Vos  mihi  qvm  Latiuni,  septenaqne  calmina  Njmphe 
iou^itis,  TytMunqoe  novis  atlollitia  uadis, 
Quas  prmceps  Aiiieo>  alqae  exoe^tnra  natatus 
Virgo  juvat,  Marsasque  niTes,et  Mgora  ducetis 
Martia,  pneceUis  quarum  vaga  molibus  nnda 
Cresd^  et  innunero  pendens  transmittitor  area. 

Syt  Lib.  u$. 
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flowed  in  these  aqueducts,  (and  in  one  of  them  two  streams  rolled 
uqmingled  the  one  over  the  other),  was  always,  wide  and  high 
enough  for  workmra  to  pass  and  carry  materials  for  repair,  and 
all  woe  lined  with  a  species  of  plaster  hard  and  impenetrable 
as  marble  itsdf,  called  by  the  ancients,  opus  $igninum.  Of 
these  aqueducts  three  are  sufficient  to  supply  modem  Romcr 
though  it  contains  not  leas  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  with  a  proiiision  of  water  superabundantly 
8u£Bcient  fot  all  prirate  as  well  as  public  purposes;  what  a 
prodigious  quantity  then  must  the  nine  have  poured  continually 
into  the  ancient  city.  . 

As  I  have  already  given  some  account  of  these  aqoedocts,  I 
shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  few  additional  observations.  Au- 
thors  differ  as  to  their  number,  because  the  same  great  channel 
often  farandied  out  into  lesser  divisions,  which,  on  account  of 
lAe  quantity  of  watcir  which  they  supplied  were  sometimes  con- 
(idered  as  separate  aqueducts;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
same  aqueduct  scHnetimes  bore  different  names.  I  have  adopt- 
ed the  number  given  by  Frontinus,  who  was  employed  by  the 
£mperor  Nerva  to  inspect  and  repair  these  important  works> 
and  must  of  course  be  considered  as  decisive  authority.  Most 
parts  of  the  city  were  supplied  by  two  aqueducts,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  derangements  and 
reparations;  and  one  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  a  stream  of 
less  pure  and  wholesome  water  was  appropriated  exclusively  to 
supply  the  Nanmachias,  Circuses  and  Cloacee.  The  number  of 
public  reservoirs  of  water  called  from  their  depth  and  extent 
Lakes,  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  than  tt^rteoi  hundred,, 
and  that  of  fountains  scarcely  erediUe,  since  Agrippa  alone,  as- 
has  been  noticed  elsewhere^  opened  more  than  one  hundred  ia 
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the  space  of  one  year.  When  the  extent,  the  soUdity,  the  deco- 
rations, and  above  all  the  utility  of  these  immense  works  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
ferring them  with  Frontinus,  to  the  idle  bulk  of  the  pyramids> 
and  even  to  the  graceful  but  less  useful  edifices  of  Greece*. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  ornaments  that  graced  the  lakes 
and  fountains,  such  as  pillars,  temples  and  statues.  The  latter 
generally  represented  river  gods,  and  among  them  were  the 
Nile,  the  Tiber,  the  ArmiSy  the  Ackelous,  the  Tigris,  the  Eu- 
phrates,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  many  others  discovered  at 
different  periods  amidst  the  ruins,  some  of  which  stilt  remain, 
and  others  have  been  transported  to  Naples,  Florence,  and 
recently  to  Paris. 

Many  inscriptions  have  also  been  found  belonging  anciently 
to  these  fountains.  That  which  Pope  translated  for  his  grotto, 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  number.  It  is  now  in  the  grotto  of 
Egeria.  Another  is  well  known,  comprising  the  same  sense  in 
three  words, 

NYMPHAE  LOCI 
BIBE    LAVA    TACE. 

The  ruins  of  these  prodigious  edifices  towering  far  above 
all  modern  buildings,  attract  the  eye  on  the  Celian  and  Esqui- 


*  Tot  aquBTum  tam  multis  necessariis  molibus,  pyramidas  videlicet  otiosos 
comparem,  aut  cetera  inertia,  sed  &mft  celebntta  Grnconua  open  i — Front.  De 
Aqued.  Rovm,  Ub.  I. 
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liiK  Mountii,  but  fix  the  attention  still  more  powerfully  when 
sweeping  in  vast  broken  lines  over  the  solitary  Campagnat 
they  present  in  the  midst  of  desolation  one  of  the  most  awfiil 
instances  ever  perhaps  exhibited  of  magnificence  in  decay. 


Rome  was  indebted  to  Appius  Claudius  for  her  aqueducts ; 
to  the  public  spirit  and  talents  of  the  same  censor  she  owed  also 
her  roads.  As  these  works  though  they  shew  the  taste  which  the 
Romans  had  for  the  great  and  the  useftd,  yet  have  little  connec- 
tion with  the  magnificence  of  the  city,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
very  few  observations.  In  the  first  place,  tho'e  stood  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum  a  pillar  of  gold,  on  whidi  were  inscribed  the  distances 
of  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  and  of  the  empire,  which  pillar  waa 
from  these  two  circumstances  called  MilHarium  Aurettm*.  At 
this  column  the  roads  commenced,  and  thence  branched  off 
from  Rome  to  every  part  of  Italy,  and  were  carried  on  in 
ytrait  lines,  sometimes  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  some- 
times raised  on  arches.  They  were  literally  speaking  via 
strataf  not  paved  but  flagged,  and  composed  frequ^itly  of 
vast  blocks,  neither  hewn  nor  shaped  by  art,  but  fitted  to- 
gether in  their  original  form.  This  method  had  an  uncom* 
mon  advantage^  as  ^e  natural  coating,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the 
stone,  enabled  it  to  resist  with  more  effect  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  the  friction  of  carriages.  Hence  such  parts  of  the 
Via  Appia  as  have  escaped  destruction,  as  at  Fondi  and  Mola^ 


*  This  cdumo  was  erected  by  Augustus,  and  stood  near  the  temple  of  Satuni. 
NotffitbBtanding  its  name  we  ma^  suppose  it  to  have  been  of  brass  fplt. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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shew  few  traces  of  wear  and  decay  after  a  duration  of  two 
Ihomaad  yrars.  When  iiewn  stones  were  used  they  were 
cut  out  into  large  Uoda  of  two,  three,  or  even  five  feet  square, 
and  laid  together  witJaout  any  coaiait,  yet  bo  firmly  and 
closely  connected,  as  to  appear  rather  a  continued  rock,  than 
an  artificial  combination,  and  have  resisted  both  the  influence  o£ 
time  and  the  pressure  of  the  enormous  loads  that  have  passed 
over  themi  in  a  manner  altogether  inconceivable.  These  roads 
were  in  process  of  time  extended  to  the  most  distant  provinces 
ef  the  empire,  and  formed  an  easy  communication  between 
£r»[«i*n  and  Mesepotamia,  heiweea  Dada  and  Egypt,  Thus  the 
miliaed  world  owes  to  the  Romans  the  first  establishm^it  and 
example  of  a  conmsodious  intercourse,  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
oS  commerce,  apgd  meaw  of  improveraent,  that  society  can 
•Djoy. 

The  barbarians  who  overturned  the  Koman  power  were  for 
many  ages  so  inaediUy  stupid  as  to  undervalue  this  blessing, 
and  almost  always  ne^ected,  soo^etimes  wantonly  destroyed,  the 
roads  that  intersected  the  provinces  which  they  had  invaded. 
But  the  ex«n[rie  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  authority  of  the 
dergy,  and  the  lemains  which  they  still  beheld  gradueUly  though 
■lowly  opened  their  eyes,  and  called  dieir  attention  to  an  object 
of  such  prime  importance.  I  have  said  slowly^  as  to  this  day, 
the  different  governments  of  Germany  *,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  are  still  so  far  immersed  in  barbarism  as  to  leave 
the  traveller  to  work  his  way  through  their  respective  territo- 
ries with  infinite  fatigue  and  difficulty,  by  tracks  and  patlis 


■  The  Awlrian  teantnies  in  Gcrmuiy  uc  eucg^ted  &oja.  this  censuie. 
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oftentimes  almost  impassable.  EreB  in  countrieti  where  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  pud  to  the  roads,  liow  inferior  are 
all  mc>derQ  works  in  firmness  and  durability  to  tlie  ancient  Via. 
I  know  it  has  be^  said,  that  there  was  barely  sufficient  mom  on 
the  Via  Appia  for  two  carriages  to  pass  each  other,  and  thn,  if 
the  obserration  be  confined  to  a  veiy  few  narrow  passes,  such  as 
sometimes  occur  in  our  best  and  newest  roads,  may  be  tree, 
but  if  meant  to  be  general  it  is  certainly  ill-founded,  as  the 
average  breadth  of  the  Via  Appia  is  frran  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
feet. 

The  reader  will  recollect  without  doubt  that  aU  ^ese  msffoi' 
ficent  outlets  and  approaches  to  the  imperial  city  w«ie  bordara4 
on  each  side,  not  with  rows  only,  but  with  streets  of  tombs, 
and  thus  converted  into  so  many  aremies  of  dea&,  and  awfiil 
scenes  of  mortality.  The  last  object  that  a  Roman  beheld  at 
his  departure,  and  the  first  that  strucdc  him  on  his  return,  was 
the  tombs  of  his  ancestors.  The  s^ulchres  of  the  heroes  of 
the  early  ages  were,  during  &e  reign  of  liberty  tie  moat  CQX\$pi^ 
cuous,  but  under  the  Csesars,  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  foaerea} 
pomp  of  the  fireedmen,  the  parasites,  the  sycophiuits  pf  the  &Mf 
perors.     Hence  that  indignant  epigram* 

Marmoreo  tumido  LiranuB  jncet  t  at  Cato  parvo, 
PoitapeiTts  nidlo :.  credimuB  esse  deosJ  '* 

Though  every  road  presented  the  tomt)s  of  many  illustrious 


•  The  sacrist  mifht  have  spared  the  gods;  fabs^pfi  in  ihdr  typ8  tbfi  bmber 
(fbr  such  was  Licinus)  might  have  been  superior  both  to  the  hero  sod  tbejUior 
Bopher ;  he  might  have  beeo  an  honest  man. 
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worthies,  yet  the  Via,  Appia  wa»  ennobled  by  the  greatest 
number  of  celebrated  names,  and  beheld  on  its  sides  rising  in 
melancholy  state  the  sepulchres  of  the  Servilu,  the  Metelli,  and 
theScipios;  of  Archias  and  of  Ennius.  Most  of  the  inscrip- 
tions that  marked  these  receptacles  of  departed  greatness,  were 
like  the  views  of  the  minute  philosophers^  who  precipitated  the 
fall  of  Rome,  narrow,  earthly,  and  mortal. 

Non  Domen,  non  quo  genitus,  non  unde  quid  egi^ 
Mutus  in  etemum  sum  cinis,  ossa,  nihiL 

How  mean,  how  pusillanimous,  how  unworthy  the  high-minded 
Koman !  The  following  christian  epitaph  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  on  the  tomb  of  a  Cato,  a  Cicero,  or  a  Scipio : — 

Ingenio  euperest  CorduS)  mens  ipsa  recepta  est 
Ceto,  quod  terrae  est,  maxima  Roma  tenet. 

But  to  pass  from  roads  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  are 
not  immediately  connected  with  my  present  object,  the  ancient 
Greeks  pretended,  and  their  admirers  at  present  are  often 
heard  to  m^ntain,  that  Rome  owed  all  her  magnificence  to 
the  arts  of  Greece,  which  she  learned  during  the  Etolian  and 
Macedonian  wars.  Horace's  acknowledgment  seems  to  confirm 
this  pretension  so  flattering  to  Grecian  pride  and  vanity  *.  But 
however  ancient  or  general  this  opinion  may  be,  it  stands  on 


*  Grecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
lutulit  agreatl  Latio.  Ep.  XiS.  ii. 

The  arts  to  wtich  Horace  alludes  are  the  arts  of  Poeti7,  Criticina,  and  RhetoEU^ 
■ad  to  tliese  his  s^owledgment  must  be  confined. 
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m  solid  foundation;  the  trudi  is,  that  of  the  three  grand  works 
which  I  hare  mentioned,  the  first  was  erected  at  a  time  when 
Grecian  architecture  was  in  its  infency,  and  the  two  others 
before  any  regular  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter  derived  their  arts  and  sciences 
from  their  ueighbors,  the  Etrurians,  a  singular  people,  who 
flourished  in  riches,  power,  and  scaence,  for  some  ages  befwe 
the  Greeks  began  to  emerge  from  their  primitive  barbarism, 
and  to  them  the  Romans  probably  were  indebted  for  that 
solid  taste  which  distinguished  them  ever  after.  In  foct, 
they  seem  in  all  their  works  and  edifices  to  have  had  con- 
stantly in  view  the  three  great  qualities,  which  in  architecture 
give  excellence  without  the  aid  of  ornament,  and  by  their  own 
intrinsic  merit  oomnumd  admiration.  Tliis  simple  and  manly 
style  shewed  itself  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  city,  expand* 
ed  with  the  greatness  and  resources  of  the  republic,  and  dis- 
played itself,  not  in  the  a^ital  only,  but  in  the  most  distant 
provinces;  it  survived  the  fall  of  the  empire,  struggled  for  ages 
of  convulsion  with  the  spiritof  barbarism,  and,  as  a  monument 
of  its  triumph,  at  length  raised  ov^  the  fanes,  the  porticos,  the 
triumphal  arches  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  palaces,  the 
obehsks,  the  temples  of  the  Modem  City. 

"Whether  this  effect  be  attributed  to  the  example  and  lessons 
of  the  Etrurians,  and  to  the  architectural  school  established  by 
Numa,  or  to  that  magnanimity  which  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  very  soil,  and  to  have  been  inhaled  with  the  air  of  an* 
cient  Rome,  I  know  not:  but  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greeks,  as  it  arose  before  they  were  known,  and 
flourished  long  after  they  were  forgotten,  among  the  Romans. 
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At  a  Uter  period  thay  certainly  borrowed  the  Greek  otden, 
but  they  employed  them  upon  a  scale  corasaenstn-ate  with)  thdr 
own  greatftest  and  for  abdve  the  means  of  the  Gnjekn.  lo 
feet,  the  latter  ^m,  in  b  great  measure,  to  hare  confined 
their  mag&i&ence  to  gaibes,  mausoleums,  and  templds;  while  the 
fbtmer,  allowing  their  ^lendor  a  much  widet  range,  extended 
its  ioflu^ice  to  baths,  cnxmsds»  forums^  cimac)  and  Basilicffi ; 
not  to  ai^eak  of  ro«ds,  bri4%esy  cloacn,  and  aqueducts: 'nay« 
tbeiy  teem,  bvat  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  Greeks  themsdvcsi,  who 
speak  of  the  wonders  of  Rotne  with  an  admitaition  that  could 
hxn  amen  fiom  a  sense  of  inferiority  only,  to  have  surpassed 
thetQ  even  in  those  very  fabrics  in  which  the  principal  boast  a&d 
gtory  of  Greece  ctdisisted,  autil  to  havte  left  them  at  length  the 
sole  advantage  of  having  first  iavented  tbeOrdois.  Jo  realhy 
it  would  be  difflealt  to  find  a  tempie  equal  kl  bbawty' to  the 
Fantbeon,  iti  na^initude  to  that  of  F^oe,  and  in 'Splcddor  to 
that  oi  Jupiter  Capit<>UUus.  I^e  ttanb  of  Adtfian,  In  ibaterialsi 
c^erationi  and  dmament,  equalkd,  poirapa  exndl^r  ^he  Halj* 
twrnassiaan  SDausbleam*^  and  ftll  ttic  theaitlres  ^of  Greece  sunk 


•  The  dimensions  of  the  kiter  Were,  a^cowUng  *>  riitty,  ^jtiy-Hhree  feet  I* 
length,  somewhat  less  in  breadth,  and  in  height  twentf-five  cubits^  or  about  for^ 
feet ;  Us  lAole  ciKumference,  including  a  square  or  open  !|>ace  arouod  i<^  was  four 
hundred  and  eleven  feet.  On  the  mausoleum  rose  a  pyramid  of  the  same  ele- 
^Bti<m  as  the  mausoleum  itself  that  is,  between  Ihirty-eight  and  forty  feet,  and 
Ml  ltd  Biimmit  stobd  a  quadr^.  The  elevufion  of  Ae  wliedc  was  Me  hmiA«d 
■nd  tatty  itiet  It  was  st^portbd  \^  tbfHj-stx  paiftrs,  and  its  four  sidcB  wen 
ici^tlired  by  four  of  the  moat  eminent  artists.  I  leave  the  task  of  reconciling 
these  dimenuong  with  the  rules  of  proportion  to  professed  architects.  I  must 
howevbr  add,  Uiat  excepting  the  elevation  they  are  &!"  inferior  to  those  of  the 
ft<imBa  DmusoteruBk 
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into  insigpificanQQ  before  the  enp^npus  o4KHi«Afer«ap«  8f  (b« 
Orfiieilin. 

SoB»  twvelkrs,  in  order  to  iji»p»i»gp  tl*  js>i»ui»aBt»  (sf 
RoBiao  grandeur  and  raise  the  fiioie  of  GiK«s<i  ta*P  rewwlfe^i 
th»t  the  former  are  of  brick  «nd  were  lioe4  or  <i»«ed  ttlij  witk 
marble,  while  the  edifices  t>f  the  letter  mme  fn^trtjr  of  iwi('« 
bles  but  this  remark  originated  in  hasty  ^  mi  ifljpsifet  ofeij9rv»r 
tioD,  and  in  inoecurale  in  both  it^  parte,  as  tn»ni'<'.P4riwFlinKtsti 
ef  the  public  buildings  at  Rome  were  <>(  «qjj4-  si»»g  pr  fnarWfe 
Si)d  wremi  of  tlie  Grecian  edifice*  af  bri^^'  eMed  with  m^iM 
psowb.  Of  this  iMter  kind  vas  the  mAHSoJeum:  ^boven^eH- 
tiooed  •.  MbusoIus,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  firpt 'invented  ^e  art 
of  incrwting  brick  wells  with  marble, «  preetiea  introdHced  into 
Bxwie  ia  tbe  rdgn  of  Augustus  by  Cairn  Mamnrra.  Part  pf 
the  Kails  of  Athens  were  fomied  of  the  jHuqe  matowd#>  as  ww 
the  paktce  of  Crcesus,  that  of  Attains,  and  wvet^l  public  ^diQpw 
at  I«cedw<non.  Pliny  goes  99  far  as  tomteft^,  *ih*f  th*  Greeks 
preferred  brick  to  stpne  in  gr<eat  bvi^n^  m  P^O^  dpr^^l^i 
and  adds  that  sueh  walls,  when  the  perpswdacjdsr  Jias  fa  4»)ar 
attended  t«,  test  for  ey«f- 

FORUMS. 

We  next  come  to  the  forum$  or  squares,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  anpi^nts  as  alpnp  s^J^pi^nt  .tp  ^jc^pse  the  splen- 
dor of  every  other  city.      There  were  two  kinds  of  forums, 


*  .^Vf,  *?»»,  M> 
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the  Tora  VenaHa  and  the  Fora  Civilia.  The  former  were  merely 
markets,  and  were  distinguished  each  by  a  title  expressing  the 
objects  to  which  they  were  appropriated,  such  as  the  Forum 
Boarium^  Fiscatorium,  &c.  of  these  of  course,  the  number  was 
indefinite,  though  commonly  supposed  to  be  about  twelve.  The 
Fora  Cmlia  were  intended,  as  the  name  impUes,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business,  and  were  five  in  number;  the  Forum 
Bamanum — D.  Julii — Augmti — Neroa,  frequently  called  IVfm- 
s^orium  and  Trcgani.  The  Forum  Romanum  was  in  rank  the 
first;  its  name  was  coeval  with  the  city,  and  its  destination 
oaanected  with  all  the  glories  of  the  Republic.  It  was  in  fact 
the  seat  or  rather  the  throne  of  Roman  power.  It  was  encir- 
cled with  buildings  of  the  greatest  magnificence;  but  these 
buildings  were  erected  at  different  periods,  and  perhaps  with 
little  regard  to  regularity.  They  circumscribed  its  extent  within 
▼ery  narrow  limits,  but  these  limits  were  consecrated  by  omens 
and  auguries,  and  ennobled  by  fame  and  patriotism ;  they  were 
too  sacred  to  be  removed.  It  was  therefore  found  inadequate 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  crowds  which  flocked  to  the  pubtic 
assemblies,  and  JuUus  Cssar  took  upon  himself  the  popular 
charge  of  supplying  the  Roman  people  with  another  forum, 
without  however  violating  the  dignity  and  pre-Mninence  of  the 
first,  which  always  retained  exclusively  the  title  of  Great,  and 
the  appellation  of  Roman. 

Nomen  terris  fotale  regendis.  Prop. 

Of  the  Julian  fisrum  we  only  know,  that  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood  cost  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  its  princi> 
pal  omamrait  was  a  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
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Tiie  forum  of  Augustus  was  lined  od  each  side  by  a  portico, 
and  terminated  by  the  temple  of  Mars  Bis  Ultor*.  Under  the 
porticos,  on  one  side  stood  in  bronze  the  Latin  and  Roman 
kings,  .from  Eneas  down  to  Tarquinius  Superbus ;  on  the  other 
were  ranged  the  Roman  heroes  all  in  triumphal  robes.  On  the 
base  of  each  statue  was  inscribed  the  history  of  the  per^n 
whom  it  represented.  In  the  centre  rose  a  colossal  statue  of 
Augustus-^. 

The  Foram  Nerva,  or  Transitorium,  so  called  because  it  formed 
a  communication  between  the  three  other  forums  and  that  o£, 
Trajan.  There  ave  ^till  some  runains  of  this  forum,  as  part  of 
the  wall  that  enclosed  it,  some  Corinthian  pillars  belonging  to 
one  of  its  porticos,  and  the  portal  of  tlie  temple  of  Minerva.  It 
was  begun  by  Domitian,  but  finished  by  Nerva. 

The  Forum  Trajaniy  or  Ulpianum^  was  the  last  in  date» 
but  the  fintt  in  beauty.  The  splendor  of  these  edifices  was 
indeed  progressive:  the  Julian  was  supposed  to  have  surpassed 
the  Roman;  that  of  Augustus  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among 
pulcherrima  opera  qua  unquam,  and  yet  it  wa^  acknowledged  to 


•  Orid.  Fart.  Lib.  v.  ver.  55S. 

f  The  account  given  hy  Suetonius  is  highly  hoDor^le  to  Augustus.   Proximam 
a  Diis  iramortalibus  honorem  memoriss  ducum  prffirtitit  qui  imperium  populi  Ro- 

nuni  ex  minimo  maximum  reddidissent.     Itaque statuas  omnium  trium- 

phali  effigie  in  utraque  Fori  aui  porticu  dedicavit.     Professus  est  cdicto,  Com- 
menlum  id  «  ut  illorum  veluf  ad  exemplar  et  ipse  dum  viveret,  et  imequenttum 
mtatum  principei  exigerenlur  a  dvibus. — Oct.  Cast.  Clug.  xxxi. 
VOL.    II.  H 
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be  in<i»fi«r  to  t^MUt  of  Neiva;  the  latter  yielded  in  its  torn  to  tlie 
matohi^Bs  edifice  <rf  Tmjan.  This  fonxm  conasted  of  four  por- 
ticdSy  su^KM-ted  by  pillars  of  the  most  beautiful  marble;  the 
roof  rested  upon  brazen  hetttaa,  and  was  covered  with  brazen 
plates;  it  was  adoFoed  With  statues  and  chariots  all  of  brass  gilt: 
the  pavement  Was -of  <rariegatediDftib)e.  Tlie  entrance  was  atone 
end  by  a  tmmvphftl  %rcb>  at  the  othier  and  opposite  was  a  temple ; 
on  one  side  a  Basilica,  on  the  other  a  public  library :  in  the 
centre  rose  the  celebrated  column  crowned  with  the  colossal 
statme  of  Trajan.  Apollodorus  was  the  architect  of  this  wonder- 
lul  pile,  and  so  great  was  the  btzaaty,  I  might  almost  say,  ^e 
peiitetioQ  of  the  ^dbitecfeore,  &bd  so  rich  the  nuiterials,  that 
those  v4to  behctd  iit  ssem  to  faat«  been  strode  dnmb  with  aste- 
nishaaetit,  and  at  a  iotts  to  itttd  words  to  express  their  ad- 
miration*. 

Df  heti  this  wonderftd  ed^06  Was  destroyed  it  wouM  foe  difficult 
to  determine;  ri»e  triuraf^Hd  arch  which  formed  its  entrance  was 
diananUed  so  eariy  as  ^  reign  of  GoAstimtine,  as  'ite  matoials, 
or  M  least  its  Gt-ncunmts,  we9«  employed  to  grace  the  arch 


*  Sncfa  at  least  spp&sn  to  hare  been  the  »eiisation  Mtperienced  hj  Anmiatnw 
Marcellinus,  wlio,  in  his  semi-barbarous  style,  betrays  the  confusion  both  of  hia 
feelings  and  his  language.  Hia  vords  are  lAteandateahl^^na  ad  Tfa^ni 
Forum  venisset,  (Constantius)  singularem  sub  omni  cielo  structuram  ut  opinamur, 
cMam  N*uniifium  aasertioDe  «inib9em,  lisrebat  attonitus  per  gigurteos  cOntertus 
i^ttmierttia  mentem,  nee  r^atn  efihbitee,  nee  Tursoe  mortafibns  eatpetehdos.— ;- 
Among  the  statues  that  decorated  this  forum,  two  were  vemailaftfle  for  tfielr  mate- 
rials, one  of  Niconedes  king  rf  ffiOynia,  of  ivory;  tbe.other  of  amber,  reprc* 
venthig  Augudtu.    Hie  cdebntted  e^dtgirha  vtattM  of  TiraJuiWW  ib  ftontcif 

th«r 
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erected  in  honor  o£  that  emperor.  The  foram  itself  cKisted,  as  I 
have  already  ohderred^  in  t^  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
otaaeqaeatly  bad  smvirod,  nl  k»at  »  to  its  essential  mid  oon^ 
stituent  parts,  the  repeated  sieges  and  dijsasters  of  Uie  city.  It 
seems,  from  an  expression  of  John  the  Deacon,  to  have  existed 
in  the  begifining  of  tise  ointk  ceBtwy ;  ib  detferaction  tbetefore 
luet  he  aararibttd  to  the  arn^ce  or  ike  iuiy  otf  the  lUnaatts 
tbemsehres.  in  their  intestme  coatestB. 

POKWCOS. 

fsom  th«  foruDM  wq  pw9  oatMra^y  t»  the  |»ortiipo9)  so  iweh?^ 
ous  and  s»  iet^aim^y  aUud«9d  to  by  thei  lUoiaQ  wriitvFa.  U 
would  bediigcuAt  to  state  the  preewe  smmbov  of  tjb,9ae  buUdinfUi 
thought  we  knov  ii  to  hwre  bem  coosid«eable»  and  stiU  mot^ 
djfficuk  to  dc««ribo  their  njb^  esteiKt,  and  v«inoit&  d««ori)tioDft. 
Of  the:  6>Uoffwg^  howevw  we  have  9i»m  de^s^  ^fy^  whioh  we.  <m 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  others  }t  a^iwl  het  ob40¥V«d 
that,  I  speak  not  here  of  such  porticos  as  merely  formed  the 
v«8tijbttile»  or  doctHaiM  the  eotranoe  of  tefugkfit  W-  Ut^ie  Wftde 
part  of  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed,  but  of  those 
only  Triiich  were  erected  soldy,  for  the  convenience  ef  tho  public 
in  sultry  or  inclement  weather. 

The  porticus  duplet,  sq  called  from  its  double  row  of  pillars, 
was  erected  by  Cneius  QcUvius.  after  the  defeat  of  Pers^;  it 
was  of  the  Corinthian  osdinr  ^d;  offaamentod  with  brazen  capi- 
tals ;  the  walls  were  (iteeovated  witb  paiatiags  representing  the 
achievements  of  the  Founder.  It  stood  near  the  Circus  Flamt- 
mua.    The  portico  of  Pompey,  annexed  to  his  ^eatre,/waA  #iv- 
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ported  by  one  hundred  marble  columns ;  it  opened  on  botb  sidei 
into  groves  of  plane  trees,  and  was  refreshed  by  fountains  and 
streams.  It  was  therefore  in  summer  the  fevorite  resort  of  the 
youDg,  the  gay,  and  the  gallant*. 

Augustus,  attentive  as  he  was  to  the  general  embellishment  of 
the  city,  did  not  neglect  a  species  of  edifice  so  ornamental,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  useful  as  the  portico.  We  find  accordingly 
that  he  erected  several  porticos  himself,  and  that  prompted  by 
his  example,  his  most  distinguished  and  opulent  friends  vied  with 
each  other  in  similar  works  of  magnificence-f-.  Among  the 
former  were  the  portico  of  Caius  and  Lucius,  with  a  basilica 
uinexed  to  it ;  that  of  Octavia,  which  rose  near  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  beauty  as  well  as 
.convenience ;  that  of  Livia,  near  the  Roman  forum.  The  lat- 
ter was  ornamented  with  a  collection  of  ancient  pictures,  and 
shaded  by  a  vine  of  prodigious  luxuriance.  Ovid  alludes  to  it 
in  his  usual  lively  manner. 

But  this  and  every  edifice  of  the  kind  prior  to  this  era,  was 


*  Ph>pertiuB  dflsoftes  it  with  its  dnuracteriatic  onuunen^- 

Sdlicet  umbroeis  sordet  Pompeia  colamnia 
Porticos  aolieia  nobilia  Attalicla ; 

Et  creberpariter plstanis  sni^i^tibus onto 
Flaniiia  sofnto  ^tUB^ue  Marone  cadunt. 

X*fi.  n. 

t  8aet.  ia  Avg.  99. 
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eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of  the  Falatine  portico,  dedicated  to 
Apollo.  It  was  supported  by  pillars  of  Numidiaa  marble, 
enlivened  with  exquisite  paintings  and  statues,  and  env 
blazoned  with  brass  and  gold.  It  enclosed  the  library  and 
temple  of  Apollo,  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  writers  of  the  Au-. 
gustan  age,  and  was  deservedly  ranked  among  the  wonders  of 
the  city*. 

Another  portico  erected  by  this  Emperor,  was  called  Ad 

NatumeSt  liroui  the  statues  with  which  it  was  i\imished,  represent- 

'  ing  various  nations  in  their  respective  habits.    It  was  perhaps 


*  The  description  which  Propertiua  givee  of  this  portico  is  the  best  extairt,  and 
contiuns  a  sufficient  number  of  detoib  to  enaUe  hb  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
its  deawatiims. 

AuraaPhtsbi 

Portieas  a  magno  Czsare  aperta  fiiiti 
Tota  erat  in  apedem  Pcenifl  digesta  columnis: 

Inter  qnas  Danai  femina  turba  senis. 
Hie  equidem  Phcebo  visus  mihi  pnlchrior  ipso 

MannoreuB  tacila  caraien  Uare  lyra. 
Atqne  aram  circnm  steterant  armenta  Hjrooii 

Quatuor  artifids  virida  signa  bores. 
Tnm  mediom  claro  snigebat  manncwe  templnin* 

Et  patriS  Pfaoebb  carius  Orty^. 
Aoro  mUb  erat  supra  bstigia  corrus 

Et  valve  Ljrbid  nobile  dentis  opnti 
Altera  dejectos  Parnass!  vertice  Gallos 

Altera  moerebat  fimera  Tantalidos. 
Deinde  inter  matrem,  Deus  ipse,  intertgne  aororeiB 

l^thius  in  Iwigft  carmina  veste  somL 
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still  more  remarkablQ  for  a  statue  of  Hercules,  Ijing  neglected 
on  the  gFound.  That  such  4  divinity  diould  lie  thus  neglected 
and  dishonoTed,  is  surprising,  but  the  reason  of  a  conduct  ap- 
parently so  impious,  is  highly  boaoraUe  to  Roman  feeling. 
The  statue  thus  d^raded  had  beea  brought  fifom  Caftfaage*, 
and  was  the  very  one  to  which  the  Carthagmians  were  accus- 
tomed to  offer  human  victims,  "  Sacrum"  as  Titus  Livius  re* 
marks,  "  minime  Romanum." 

Hie  Jhnliem  Septemm.  Cicero  speaks  of  this:  portico  as 
t^oufi  tQ  be  erected,  and  intendied  to  enibraee  in  its-  whole  ex-* 
tent  the  space  of  a  mile.  Pliny  f  gives  us  to  understand  that 
it  was  finished  or  repaired  by  Agrippa,  and  enclosed  not  the 
a^^A  tribui*  cpeti^  vherq  the  pec^  assembled  to.  vote,  hut 
the  DertWornwt,  or  place  where  the  le^oi»  were  mustered  and 
paid.  These  edifices  were  all  of  marble,  and  the  latter  is  paav 
ticular  unusually  magwfijoeafe. 

Agrippa  also  built  and  ^ve  hjs  name  to  another  portico, 
which  some  suppo^  to  h<tv&  been  coimected  with,  the  present 
portico  of  the  Pantheon,  and  to  hex^  been  carried  round  it. 
But  as  he  had  erected-  Tkerma-  and  other  noble  febrics  near 
that  edifice,  it  is  more  probable  that  bis  portico  enclosed  the 
whole,  and  united  them  together  ia  one  ffaaid  circumference. 
That  it  was  extensive  is  evWkni:  &<aak  Horaee,  whft  represents  it 
as  a  public  walk,  much  frequented. 


•  See  Plinj  xxxv.  4A> 
t  PUbj  XVI.  *0. 
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Cum  fame  Botaa 
Portiois  Agnjqps  et  via  te  conapexoit  Afpl. 

The  materials  were,  as  in  all  Agrippa's  woAs,  rich  marbles,  and 
the  ornaments,  paintings  and  statues. 

The  Portico  of  Sercules  or  of  FhitippuSf  so  called  because 
rebuilt  by  the  latter  at  the  instigation  of  Augustus,  and  de- 
dicated to  Hercules,  whose  temple  it  enclosed,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Musagetos,  or  leader  of  the  muses.  It  was  erect- 
ed solely  for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  and  of  course  was 
decorated  with  an  unusual  provision  of  splendid  objects,  as  the 
reader  will  easily  conceive  when  *  he  is  informed,  that  the 
paintings  of  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  and  Antiphilus,  formed  part  of  its 
furniture.  Several  porticos  took  their  appellations  irom  the 
temples  to  which  they  were  annexed,  and  seem  to  have  formed 
either  vast  squares  or  courts  before,  or  immense  galteries 
round  their  respective  temples,  thus  detaching  them  from 
oidinarf  bai!dings,  and  giving  them  a  dignified  and  solitary 
grandeur*. 

Hie  portico  of  QntfWnN»  and  t^at  of  JSttrojKK,  t»t  mentioned 
by  Martial^  as  fashionable  places  of  resort,  and  must  conse- 


*  The  temple  of  JeruBalem,  botb  first  and  second,  was  surrounded  by  a  portico; 
andmost  of  the  ancient  ohurches  in  ItaJ^  are  separated  fi-ota  the  street  bjr  a  court 
l^eneral^  supfiorted  hy  pillars.  Sudi  is  the  Anabrosian  Basilica  at  HHui,  tb* 
cathedral  of  Salernun,  and  the  most  ancient  of  aU  churohcs,  St.  Clemently  ^^ 
llome.  This  mode  of  inntlating  places  of  worships  so  confonnable  to  tate  and 
reason,  has  been  adopted  and  applied  with  uapandleled  sufnifieeice  to  A* 
Basilica  Vaticaoa. 

t  Lib.  XI.— Lib.  n,  IS;— See  aleo  Lib.  iii.  St). 
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quentlj  have  been  very  spacious.  That  of  Isis  was  remarkable 
not  only  for  paintings  but  mosaics.  It  would  be  an  useless  re- 
petition of  the  same  terms  to  enumerate  more  of  these  edifices, 
especially  as  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  num- 
bers, it  will  be.sufficieat  to  inform  him,  that  the  approach  to  the 
Curiae,  the  Basilicae,  the  Forums,  was  generally  by  porticos ; 
that  several  ranges  of  porticos  led  to  the  Capitol,  and  Uned  the 
sides  of  the  declivity ;  that  the  Campus  Martins  was  surrounded 
by  an  uninterrupted  colonnade;  that  almost  every  Emperor 
distinguished  himself  by  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  of  the 
kind ;  and  that  Nero  is  said  by  Suetonius*,  to  have  lined  the 
streets  of  Rome  (those  probably  which  he  himself  had  rebuilt)  with 
a  continued  portico-f . 


•  Suet  Ner.  16. 

t  Several  porticos  w«re  erected  hy  latter  Emperors  of  aatonishing  extent.  Sudi 
was  that  of  GallienuB,  extending  near  two  miles  alon^  tbe  Via  Flamima^  that  is, 
from  the  Via  Lata  to  the  Pons  Milvim:  that  of  Gordian  in  the  Campus  mariim^ 
vhich  was  a  mile  ia  length,  and  formed  of  one  range  of  pilasters  and  four  of 
columns,  opening  upon  plantations  of  box,  cedar,  and  myrtle.  The  Gordian 
fiimily  were  remaritable  for  their  opulence  and  magnificence.  Their  villa  on  the 
Via  Prenestina  contained  baths  as  large  as  some  of  the  Thermos  in  Rome;  three 
basilicie  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length  each,  and  a  portico  supported  by  two  huQ> 
dred  pillars  of  the  rarest  marbles. 

Before  I  give  np  this  subject  1  cannot  but  ezpma  both  my  surprize  and  my 
regret  that  the  public  portico  has  never  been  introduced  into  England,  or  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  &e  capital.  If  we  consult  utility,  no  edifice  is  better  adapted 
to  a  cold  and  rainy  climate ;  if  magnificence,  none  can  bemore  beautiful  or  more 
stately.  Every  square  at  least  might  be  lined,  and  every  church  and  theatre  sur- 
Tounded  with  porticos;  the  waut  of  them  around  places  of  public  resort  is  a  real 
nuisance.    But  our  taste  in  public  edifices  is  still  in  its  ivUxay. 
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THERMS. 


There  were  in  Rome  sixteen  public  baths,  usually  called 
Tkerma,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  open  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  Though  they  differ  both  in  magnitude  and  splendor, 
yet  they  had  some  features  in  common,  and  contained  spadoiu 
halls  for  bathingandswimtning — ^for  reading  and  declamation — for 
conversation  and  exercise.  These  halls  were  all  lined  and  paved . 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  the  most  valuable  statues  and 
paintings.  They  were  surrounded  mth  plantations  and  walks, 
and  combined  every  species  of  polite  and  manly  amusement. 
The  account  which  I  have  already  givm  of  the  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, Caracalla,  and  Titus,  render  any  further  description 
useless  in  this  place.  I  muttt  however  observe,  that  it  is  lo  be 
regretted .  that  we  have  deviated  so  widdy  from  the  ancients  la 
this  particular,  and  that  the  use  of  baths  both  hot  and  cold,  so 
wholesome  and  sometimes  so  necessary,  should  not  be  rendered 
more  easily  attainable  to  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of  them, 
the  poor  and  laboring  class  of  mankind.  It  must  indeed  be 
acknowledged  that  in  cleanliness  the  modems  are  far  inferior  to 
the  ancients  or  rather  to  the  Romans,  who  se^n  to  have  carried 
this  leffM-virtue  to  ad^;ree  of  refinement  almost  incredible*. 


*  Tbe  fiidlowiog  Tene  of  LncUius  diem  how  inaHy  opentions  a  polite  Romtn 
nnderwiant  even  in  that  rude  i^e,  before  he  finished,  or  rather  Iwfore  be  began  Ui, 


Scabor,  snppelor,  deaqiumor,  pumieor,  omor, 
Gxpilor,  pinj[or  ....    .    .    . 
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To  return  to  the  Therma,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  edifices 
coTering  such  a  space  of  ground,  and  enclosing  so  many  different 
buiidingsj  and  no  much  wood  and  vrnier  wiUii»  their  precincts* 
ihould  be  compared  by  pne  of  the  ancients  to  proviwest  or  that 
the  noblest  wd  most  opulent  provincial  should  look  with  envy 
on  the  lot  of »  Roman,  who  could  «njoy  every  day,  without 
trbuble  or  eipense,  scenes  of  splendor  md  luxury,  which  tba 
ptoude&t  mooarch  might  ia  vain  attempt  to  emulate. 


There  wen  in  Boraa  four  hundred  and  twenty  temples.  Of 
the  far  greater  part  of  these  edifices  we  hare  at  present  no  ae* 
ccHiat  Of  some  of  the  fisw  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  I 
baVe  already  spoken  -.  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  at  presept 
to-  a  f'sv  additional  renmrks. 

.  The  temple  of  JvfUer  CapitoiinuSt  though  not  the  largest  ia 
Rome,  was  from  its  destination  the  most  sacred,  from  its  site  the 
iBoat  conspicuous,  and  from  its  furniture  and  decorations  the 
most  opulent.  It  was  filled  with  the  treasures  of  vanquished 
monarchs,  adorned  with  the  plunder  of  palaces  and  temples, 
and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  world.  It  was 
in  fact  the  treasury  of  Rome,  the  deposit  of  the  accumulated 
triumphs  of  ages  of  victoiy,  and  conquest.  Crowns,  shields, 
and  statues  of  gold,  the  offerings  of  kings,  emperors,  and  heroes, 
bleaed  on  all  sides,  and  adorned  with  equal  proAision  the  io- 
terior  and  exterior  of  this  palace  of  dominion,  this  throne  oS 
empire  and  religiaa,  ltd  threibold  was  broijae,  the  valves  of 
its  portals  were  gold ;  the  roof  was  brcaue,  but  twoiize  doubly 
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abd  triply  gilt*;  the  pediment,  sides*  and  summit  of  the  roo^ 
presented  horses,  chariots,  heroes,  and  gods,  the  Roman  eagle^ 
and  its  attendant  victory,  all  of  bronze,  silver,  or  gold,  glittering 
to  the  sun,  and  dazzUbg  the  eyes  of  the  spectator*!-. 

Aoes  stupet  igne  metalli, 
£t  arcamfuBOtrepidanB  obtunditur  auro.  Gaud. 

The  temple  of  Peace  was  probably  the  largest  id  Home,  and 
is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  the  noUest  edifices  in  the  world.  Of 
its  architecture  we  can  form  no  distinct  idea,  as  we  find  no  re- 
gular description  of  it.  The  roins  which  now  bear  i1^  name 
have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  temple,  but  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  h^l  of  a  bath,  sucb  as  that  of  the 
Therma  of  Diocletian.  However,  as  popular  traditdoa  and  the 
consent  of  antiquaries  has  affixed  to  these  remains  the  appella- 
tion of  the  tanple  of  Peace,  it  would  perfas^M  be  deemed  pre* 
sumptioa  to  question  its  propriety  at  present.  This  edifice 
seems  to  have  answered  the  purposes  of  a  Museum,  and  beea 
the  general  repository  of  the  various  statues  and  paintings 
collected  by  Vespaaan  and  the  Pteviad  femily.  The  sacked 
spoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  its  decoratioatCt 
and  numberless  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  to  several  of  which 
Pliny  alludes,  were  arranged  around  it,  $o  that  if  we  may 


*  The  gilding  alone  unounted  to  the  enormous  aam  of  three  millions  sterling; 
Tbis  costliness  belonged  to  thft  Capitol  as  restwed  by  Domitian.  The  conflagra- 
tion of  this  edifice,  the  seat  of  Roman  power,  ma  deemed  by  the  Gauls  a  certaia 
prognostic  of  the  fiill  of  the  empire,  and  the  transmission  of  power  to  Ute  Tram- 
alpine  nations,  "  superstitioDe  Tana,"  says  Tacltua.— ^iff..  iv. 

>  Vide  ClaacBaD,  Tadtn,  Aw; 

o  S 
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believe  Josephus,  it  comprized  ia  one  grand  collection  all 
the  wonders  of  art,  which  had  fonnerly  been  dispersed  over 
the  various  provinces  of  the  empire.  A  hbrary  formed  part 
of  its  furniture,  enriched  probably  by  the  numberless  manu- 
scripts which  Vespasian  and  Titus  might  have  collected  in  the 
eastern  provinces. 

The  temple  of  Veace  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus.  It  had  been  erected  by  Vespasian  as  an  omen  and 
a  pledge  of  that  general  peace  which  commenced  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Jewish  war,  and  lasted  with  little  interruption  till 
the  death  of  the  former  prince.  Its  destruction  occasioned  by 
an  invisible  and  unknown  agent  was  ascribed  jto  divine  ven- 
geance, and  ctHisidered  as  a  portent  that  announced  war  and 
disaster.  This  apprehension  was  increased  by  the  extent  of  the 
conflagration,  which  reached  the  temple  of  Vesta,  consumed  that 
cradle  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  for  the  first  time,  exposed  the 
Talladium  itself  to  the  gaze  of  the  profane*.  These  presenti- 
ments erf  disaster  were  unf<Htunately  justified  by  the  event,  and 
the  fell  of  tiie  temple  of  Peace,  was  £>Ilowed  by  centuries  of  war, 
rebellion,  and  convulsion. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  preteiid  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  subject,  or  attempt  to  draw  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  city.  It  would  fill  an  ample  volume 
were  I  to  detail  the  Basttica,  the  Curia,  the  Theatres^  and  the 
Circuses -f",  that  rose  in  every  quarter,  especially  as  they  were  all 


•  Heiod,  Lib.  i. 

t  Thne  were  five  theatre^  two  ampltitbeatres,  and  WTen 
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of  the  most  solid  and  beautiful  architecture,  and  all  adorned 
with  statues  and  paintings.  The  number  of  statues  indeed  was 
incredible,  they  crowded  not  the  public  buildings  only,  but  even 
the  streets  and  lanes.  They  were  of  various  sizes  and  materials : 
eleven  of  colossal  ma^itude  adorned  the  Capitol  alone,  and 
nineteen  of  gold,  and  thirty  of  solid  silver,  shone  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  Those  of  bronze  and  marble  appeared  on  all  sides 
in  such  profusion  as  to  form,  if  we  may  credit  the  hyperboUcal 
expression  of  Cassiodorus,  a  population  equal  in  number  to  the 
living  inhabitants. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  above-mentioned  edifices 
were  supported  by  pillars,  and  that  these  pillars  were  all  of 
granite  or  of  marble  oftentimes  of  the  most  beautiful  species, 
and  that  generally  each  shaft  was  of  one  single  piece.  When  we 
take  this  latter  circumstance  into  consido^tion,  and  combine  it 
with  the  countiess  multitude  of  these  columns,  and  add  to  these 
again  the  colonnades  that  graced  the  imperial  palaces,  and 
the  courts  and  porticos  of  private  houses,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  that  must  have 
lesulted  fit)m  the  frequent  recurrence  and  ever  varying  combi- 
nations of  such  pillared  perspectives.  Well  indeed  might  fo- 
reigners contemplate  such  a  city  with  astonishment,  natives 
behold  it  with  pride,  and  the  calm  philosopher  feel  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  assume  the  language  of  the  poet,  when  he  describes 
its  matchless  wonders.  "  Verum"  says  Phny,  "  ad  m"bis 
nostrse  miracula  transire  conveniat  ....  et  sic  quoque  terra- 


Maximut  cotttained,  according  to  Mme  aatbors,  thm  hundred  tbousuid  spee> 
taton. 
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rum  orbem  victum  ostendere;  quod  accidisse  toties  pene  quot 
referentur  miracula  apparebit ;  univ^^itate  vero  acervata,  et  in 
quemdam  unum  cumulum  conjectaj  non  alia  magnitudo  exsur- 
git,  quam  si  mundus  alius  quidam  in  uno  loco  nairaretur*. 

But  I  have  already  observed  that  Rome,  in  every  period 
of  its  existence^  from  its  infancy  dovn  to  its  modern  decr&- 
pitude,  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  grandeur  in  design 
and  tnagnificence  in  executioD.  Nor  was  this  characteristic 
spirit  confined  to  the  public  works  and  edifices  which  I 
have  equmerated  above;  it  shewed  itself  even  in  ^brics 
raised  for  such  transient  objects  as  accidental  or  annual 
amusements.  Two  instances  deserve  notice.  One  is  of  Marcus 
Scaunis,  who,  when  edile  erected  a  temporary  theatre,  and 
adorned  it  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  marble  columns,  and 
three  thousand  hronze  statues-f*.  The  other  is  perhaps  still 
more  astonishing  in  execution,  though  less  magnificent  in  ap- 
pearance. It  was  a  wooden  edifice  erected  by  Curio,  fof  the 
celebration  of  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his  &ther,  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  form  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exhibitiMi,  either 
a  theatre  or  amphitheatre.  In  the  morning  the  semicircles  were 
placed  back  to  back,  so  that  the  declamations,  music,  and  ap- 
plauses of  the  one  did  not  reach  the  other ;  towards  evening  they 
were  rolled  round  face  to  ^use,  and  the  circle  completed.    It  is 

^ ^— -i 

•  TDTl.  15.  \ 

t  This  dieatre  vu  cepaUe  of  coDtaining  eighty  thousaniTpersoaB.  Tbe  lower 
range  of  pOlars  were  thirt;-ejght  feet  in  ttie  ebaft,  and  their  weight  such  that 
Scaurus  was  obliged  to  give  Becuritj  for  the  reparation  of  the  CIoocib,  if  damaged 
hy  their  conTc^ance. 
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to  be  observed  that  these  changes  were  performed  without  dis- 
placing the  spectators,  who  aeeni  to  have  trusted  themselTea 
without  scruple  to  the  strength  of  the  machinerj,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  artist.  These  two  instances  must,  to  the  un« 
learned  reader,  appear  incredible,  and  will  perhaps  be  admitted 
with  some  degree  <^  diffidence  by  the  scholar,  even  though  he 
knows  that  they  rest  cm  the  authority  of  the  £ld»  Pliny,  and 
tloai  their  great  publicity  were  well  known  to  him*  and  his 
COKtemporaries.  These  works  were,  I  admit,  not  the  display  Iwt 
the  prodigality  of  magnificence.  As  such  they  are  justly  censured 
by  the  philosopher,  and  placed  far  below  the  more  solid  and  more 
permanent,  though  less  showy  splendor  of  the  Mttriian  and 
CAitMMan  aqueducts.  Yet  they  are  stupendous  both  in  eaacej^ 
tion  and  execution,  and  shew  the  natoral  tendency  q£  UiQ 
lUxnui  mind  to  the  grand  and  the  wonderful'^. 

The  same  noble  taste  shone  forth  with  unusual  spileodor  al 
the  restoration  of  the  arts  in  the  sixteenth  cmtury,  and  di»> 
played  itseJf  in  nnmberlesa  instances,  too  welL  known  to  be 
enumerated,  but  above  all  in  the  nmond  of  the  Vatican  obobik, 

•  ^xxr.  16. 

-t  "WUn  -wp  omUkr  tk^  fniiipMu  niwber  ^  piUwi,  and  varioui  «pedM  ot 
marble  alluded  to  above,  -we  Bhall  cease  to  wooder  that  Rome  stiU  exhibits  so 
maaty  niperb  columos,  which  a  late  learned  French  writer*  represents  as  including 
in  granite  only  six  thousaud,  or  that  her  ruins  even  after  so  nanj  ages  of  research 
tbtm  a  quany  stlH  ooexhauted.  We  nwy  etea  couchide)  tint  the  pUW«  dug  ufi 
bear  q  sqwU  proportioii  tq  ikoaa  that  stUL  revwia  interred,  and  indulce  a  ho^ 
tint  in  more  tranc^vil  timea  the  long  faUen  ailtmn  m^  ogtiim  rear  Ua  kead^  and 
for^tei)  colonoBdes  once  more  arise  io  all  tbeir  ancient  beautjr. 
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and  the  conception  and  erection  of  that  stupendous  edifice,  the 
Basilica  Vaticana.  Nay,  even  in  our  days,  and  almost  under 
our  eyes,  works  have  been  planned  and  executed  in  or  near 
Rome,  which  would  have  reflected  honor  on  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  Among  these  we  may  rank  the  restora^ 
tion  of  three  of  the  ancient  obelisks,  the  formation  of  the  Museum 
Pium  Clementinum,  and  above  all,  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes.  The  late  Pontiff  shares  the  honor  of  the  two  first  of  these 
undertakings,  and  may  clfum  the  exclu»ve  credit  of  the  lastr 
the  most  difficult,  the  most  useful,  and  consequently  the  most 
glorious.  He  had  formed  two  other  projects,  which  if  executed 
would  have  contributed  in  a  singular  manner,  to  the  splendor  of 
the  city.  The  first  was  the  erection  of  a  forum  at  the  Porta  del" 
Popolot  on  the  plan  of  Vitruvius,  which  would  have  made  the 
grandeur  of  the  principal  entrance  into  Rome  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  traveller,  and  to  the  fame  of  the  city.  "IHie  other 
was  on  a  scale  still  greater  than  the  preceding,  and  intended 
to  form  a  becoming  approach  to  St.  Peter's,  by  a  double  co- 
lonnade fircnn  the  Ponte  St.  Angeh,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
portico.  The  distance  is  a  mile,  and  the  extent  of  such  an 
edifice,  combined  with  the  unequalled  magnitude  and  elevation 
of  its  termination  the  obelisk,  front  and  dome  of  the  Vatican, 
would  have  formed  a  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  equalling, 
perhaps  surpassing,  any  single  perspective  in  the  ancient  city. 

I  need  not  add,  that  these  and  several  other  similar  de- 
signs were  frustrated  by  the  agitations  of  the  revolution,  the  in- 
vasion of  It^y,  and  the  occupation  of  Rome  itself:  but  in  justice 
to  the  deceased  Pontiff,  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere 
related,  that  his  last  project  was  the  most  noble  and  most  glorl- 
oust  because  if  crowned  with  the  success  it  mailed,  it  would 
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liave  been  more  beneficial  to  Rome,  to  Italy,  and  to  Europe, 
than  all  the  others  united.  The  design  I  alhide  to  was  no  less 
tiian  a  confederation  of  all  the  states,  and  an  union  of  all  the 
forces  and.  means  of  Italj  in  order  to  {m)tect  the  common 
4Xiuntry  against  a  Frendi  inrasion*.  The  infatuation  of  the 
different  governments  defeated  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Pontiff; 
they  were  annihilated,  and  he  was  draped  into  exile.  These 
disasters  have  for  the  present  lime  and  probably  for  many  years 
to  come,  checked  all  public  exertions,  and  suspended  the  num- 
berless projects  which  bad  been  formed  for  improving  and  beau- 
tifying the  city. 


*  The  attitude  and  feelings  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  is  not  inelegantly  ex- 
pressed in  the  fidlowing  lines  of  the  poet  MqnH, 

SpuinaTa  la  Tirrena  onda  suggetta 
Sotto  le  Franche  prore;  e  la  premea 
II  timor  della  Gallica  rendetta ; 

C  tatta  per  terrw  dalla  Scillea 

Latraate  nipe  la  aelvosa  scliiena 

Infinoall' AJlp^rApenninscotea.      ^ 
Tadtnmo  m  umil  rolgea  I'arena 

L  Amo  frattanto;  e  paurosa  e  meata 

Chinava  il  Tolto  la  regal  Sirena. 
Solo  il  Tebro  lerava  alto  la  testa; 

£  all  elmo  polveroso  la  sua  donna 

In  Campidc^lio  rVmettea  la  cresta,  ,  / 
E  divina  fuerriera  in  corta  gonna, .  \ 

n  cor  piu  ch^  la  spada  all  ire  e  all  onte/^ 

Di  Rodano  (^poneva  ef  di  Garonna.  /c- 

This  poetical  representaUm  of  Rome  is  a  description  of  the  fiunoua  statue  in  the 
Capitol. 
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How  long  the  destructive  influence  of  France  may  last,  it 
is  difficult  even  to  conjecture,  but  this  we  may  affirm,  that 
if  it  should  extend  to  many  years,  it  will  half  dispeople 
Rome,  open  its  deserted  palaces  and  temples  to  the  rains  and 
tempests,  and  bequeath  the  Vatican  itself,  shaken  and  dis* 
mantled,  to  the  wonder  and  regret  of  posterity. 

Immortale  nihil  mundi  compoge  tenetur 
.   Mod  orbis,  non  regna  hominum,  Don  aurea  Roma  I 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OBSBKVAITDNS  ON  ANCIBHT  NABCBS— OH  KOIUH  AKCHITECTURB 
— ^DBFECTS  OF  THB  HODEBN  STTUD — PROGRESS  OF  THIS  ABT 
— PAPAL  OOVBBNHKNT — ITS  CHAXlACmib — CONSEQUENCES  OF 
THE  FBENCH  INVASION  AND  PKEPONDKBANCB  OH  THE  PBESEHT 
AND    FUTUItB   STATE    OF   ROME. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  state  various  observations  as  they  occurred 
during  my  solitary  walks,  without  order  or  connection  with  each 
other,  prompted  sometimes  by  the  scenery  before  me,  sometimes 
by  the  recollectioDs  of  the  past,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the 
precarious  state  of  the  present  times. 

As  the  principal  charm  and  attraction  of  Rome  is  its  con- 
nection with  antiquity,  I  have  oflen  wondered  that  mora 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  preserve  or  restore  the  ancient 
names  of  the  streets  and  public  buildings.  The  turbulence 
of  the  middle  ages  may  serve  as  a  justification,  or  at  least  may 
plead  as  an  excuse  for  former  negligence;  but  what  can  have 
prevented  the  gorerument  during  the  two  last  centuries  of  peaco 
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and  tmnquillity,  from  turning  its  attention  to  this  object  ?  All 
the  members  of  this  government  are  literary  men,  and  in  no 
capital  are  the  knowledge  and  love  of  antiquity  more  prevalent. 
What  more  easy  than  to  change  Strada  into  Fia,  the  ancient 
general  appellation  of  street,  still  in  use  at  Florence,  Naples, 
Milan,  and  Palermo.  Via  Lata  is  as  pure  Italian  and  sounds 
better  than  II  Corso ;  CapitoUo  has  the  same  advantages  over 
the  barbarian  Campidoglio  ;  and  Foro  Romano  is  surely  in  sound, 
in  sense,  and  in  dignity  preferable  to  Campo  Vaccino.  I  will  not 
criticise  the  name  of  the  river,  because  the  ancient  Romans,  like 
the  modem  Greeks,  may  very  possibly  have  pronounced  the  b  as 
we  now  do  thev,  so  that  the  difference  may  be  very  slight;  but 
the  Piirtadel  Pfqwfe,  the  Perto  Piuy  the  P^orta  Sari  Sebaetknol 
Sta  PancraziOf  Stat  Lorenzo^  might  with  much  advantage 
both  to  sound  and  recollection,  be  restored  to  their  ancient 
appellations  of  Pmia  ffaminia,  Nomentana,  Capena,  Aurelia, 
and  Esquilina.  The  Porta  del  Popolo  may  be  ancient,  as  it 
derives  its  name  not  from  the  people,  as  many  have  imagined, 
but  from  the  poplar  grove  iiiat  sorrounded  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  and  long  formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  its 
neighborhood. 

The  Piazza  though  derived  fi^m  Platea  might  be  replaced  by 
the  ancient  Foro^  and  in  some  cases  by  the  Circo,  and  euphony 
at  least  would  not  suffer  from  the  change  of  Piazza  Natona  and 
Piazza  di  San  Pietro  into  Oreo  Agonale  Mid  Foro  Vaticano*. 


•  Some  Germao  writers  insist  that  Ptatxa  comeB  from  Pirfx.*  I  oannet 
agree  with  them.  The  QermaiM  were  unacquainted  with  the  thing  signified 
}iy  ^ta  vo^  JPMe«i  and  «f'COurseirilfa|he  word  itse!£  tin  in  aome  de^^reecni* 
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The  seven  hills  still  retain  their  ancient  appellations,  except 
the  Quirinftl,  which  is  more  frequently  called  Mmfe  Cavallo  by 
the  coninioa  people*,  in  allusion  to  the  two  celebrated  horses, 
which  however,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  ought  not  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  founder  of  the  city,  Quirinus 
himself. 

Next  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  names,  which  would 
awaken  so  many  delightful  recoUections,  and  greatly  increase 
the  reverem^  of  the  classic  traveller,  I  should  propose  the  repa* 
ration  of  some  at  least  of  the  ancient  edifices :  and  here  it  is 
impossible  not  to  ei^press  once  more  both  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  miseral^  manner  in  which  many  of  the  noldest  mo* 
Qumeats  of  antiquity  have  been  disfigured  by  modem  barbarism. 
I  «peak  not  of  the  depredations  made  upon  such  edifices  for  the 


lized  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans..'  Thej'  bad  no  towns  originally,  and 
consequently  neither  streets  nor  squares.  "  Nullas  Genuanorum  populis,"  eay» 
TadtiiB,  '*  urbes  habttari,  satis  notant  est :  ne  pati  qatdem  inter  se  jnnetas  sedes^ 
Colimt  disereti  ae  dtrersi  nt  fons,  ut  campus,  ut  nenus  placitit*,"  Ax.  This 
Ctvtom  of  Uiiag  in  separate  hovels  remained  long  after  their  acquaintance  widi 
the  Romans,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  his  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Ctermany  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  makes  no  mention  oi 
lowne.  The  <3erraaD  nation  was  then  as  now  slow  in  improvement.  At  last  they 
adopted  the  more  commodioue  mode  of  dwelling  in  use  among  their  nei^bors, 
and  with  it  they  probably  borrowed  the  names  annexed  ts  it,  giving  them  at 
naual  a  roughN*  sound  and  harsher  termination.    Thus  Platea  barbariaed  became 

Ptos. 

*  la  all  papal  brie<s  or  letters,  written  from  the  pdac«  of  MonU  CoM^y  A* 
aooeot  name  is  preserved. 
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sake  of  the  materials,  but  Z  allude  to  the  alterations,  additions 
and  adaptations  which  under  various  pretexts  have  taken  place 
in  almostievery  quarter  of  Rome,  and  have  dways  been  carried 
on  without  the  least  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  monument,  or 
the  embellishment  of  the  city.  I  have  already  pointed  out  some 
instances  of  this  absurdity :  here  one  more  will  be  sufficient. 
The  magnificent  remains  of  the  temple  or  portico  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  now  converted  into  the  Dogana,  in  which  the  intercolum- 
rtiations  of  one  of  the  noblest  porticos  of  ancient  Rome  have 
been  walled  up  to  form  magazines  for  a  custom-house. 

-  But  to  pass  to  modem  works ;  in  a  city  where  so  many  master- 
pieces of  architecture  still  remain,  and  every  day  present  their 
beautiful  forms  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  it  is  natural  to  expecA 
that  good  taste  should  prevail,  and  that  every  public  building 
should  exhibit  some  similarity  in  design  and  proportion  to  the 
ancient  models.  But  by  some  strange  fatality,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  architects  seem  to  have  conceived  an  antipathy 
to  imitation,  and  in  order  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  it  have 
studiously  deviated  into  the  new,  the  grotesque,  and  the  whim- 
sical. How  far  the  modems  have  profited  by  abandoning  the 
tracks  of  antiquity  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  I  will  not  inquire; 
but  I  may  venture  to  affirm  with  regard  to  architecture,  that 
every  deviation  irom  ancient  forms  and  proportions  is  a  step 
towards  deformity,  and  that  every  attempt  to  innovate,  however 
it  may  have  been  applauded  at  the  time,  has  always  terminated 
with  disgrace  to  the  artist.  Such  has  been  the  case  at  Rome, 
where  architects  of  great  fame  have  succeeded  each  other  in  an 
uninterrupted  line,  and  with  all  the  models  of  ancient  perfection 
before  them  have  indulged  themselves  in  fancied  improvements, 
and  left  behind  them  works  remarkable  only  for  the  folly,  which 
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contrived  to  turn  the  finest  materials  to  the  most  insignificant  pur- 
poses, and  provoke  criticism  where  admiration  might  have  been 
commanded.  Unfortunately,  the  most  fantastical  fashions  have 
generdly  had  the  greatest  run,  and  of  all  the  modern  architects 
few  have  had  more  employment  than  the  absurd  Borromini*. 
This  man  seems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  strait  line 
is  a  mark  of  deformity,  and  of  course  that  the  grand  study  of  an 
architect  is  to  avoid  it  upon  all  occasions.  Hence  cornices  for 
ever  broken  and  interrupted,  angles  and  curves  in  succession, 
niches,  twisted  pillars,  inverted  capitals,  and  all  the  freaks  of  a 
delirious  ima^nation,  playing  with  the  principles  and  materials 
of  architecture.  It  is  easier  to  imitate  extravagance  than  sim- 
plicity ;  it  has  followed  therefore  that  while  the  plainer,  nobler, 
and  more  graceful  models  of  Bramante  and  Falladio  have  been 
often  neglected,  the  absurd  deformities  of  Borromini  have  been 
very  generally  copied,  and  after  having  infected  the  source  of 
taste  Rome  itself,  have  spread  over  Italy,  Spain,  and  indeed 
almost  every  region  of  the  world. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  evil,  which  has  disfigured 
some  of  the  noblest  edifices  and  squandered  away  the  richest 
materials  for  near  three  centuries,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  process  of  the  art  at  Rome,  and  follow  it  in 
its  different  stages.  For  this  purpose  we  may  divide  the  history 
of  Roman  architecture  into  five  eras,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  strongly  marked.  The  first  commences  with  the  kings,  in- 
cludes the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  may  be  considered  as 
extending  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  ^e  Gauls.    The  ar- 


■  BoRomini  was  bom  in  tbe  year  1597 f  i 
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chitecture  of  this  period  was  entirely  Etruscan,  and  its  charac- 
teristic qiialities  were  solidity  and  grandeur,  in  both  which  fea- 
tures it  resembled  the  Egyptian,  with  more  graceful  but  less 
gigantic  forms.  The  principal  edifices  of  this  age  were  con- 
structed by  the  kings,  and  prove  that  the  foundations  of  Roman 
taste  and  Roman  greatness  were  laid  at  tlie  same  time.  Of 
these  early  monuments  that  seem  formed  for  eternal  duration, 
the  principal,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  still  remains,  and  some  massy 
traces  of  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol  laid  by  Tarquiniui 
Superbus,  may  be  seen  under  the  palace  of  the  Senator.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  these  edifices  were  all  of  public  utility  or 
rather  necessity,  and  that  their  magnificence  was  the  result  and 
not  the  object  of  their  destination. 

The  second  era  commences  with  the  restoration  of  the  city, 
and  extends  to  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth.  Public  utility  was 
still  the  object,  and  grandeur  still  accompanied  the  progress  of 
the  art.  The  celebrated  roads,  and  more  celebrated  aqueducts, 
were  its  first  productions,  and  even  now  continue  its  noblest 
monuments.  A  few  tombs  simple  and  solid,  such  as  that  of  Ciuus 
Publicius  erected  at  the  puMic  expense,  and  that  of  the  Scipios 
lat^y  discovered,  with  a  few  temples  now  disfigured,  such  in 
particular  as  that  of  Fortuna  A^'irilis,  attest  the  same  manly  taste 
though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Towards  the  termination  of  this  period  the  public  temper, 
influenced  by  the  luxuries  and  opulence  of  Asia  then  flowing  in 
full  tide  into  the  R^ublic,  seemed  to  demand  more  spIendfM*  and 
ornament,  and  was  gradually  prepared  for  the  magnificence  and 
glory  of  the  imperial  era,  which  opened  with  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.    As  this  prmce  retained  hnmelf  and  encouraged  in 
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others  the  simplicity  of  republicsn  manners,  so  like  his  &ther 
JuHus  Caesar*  and  the  other  great  popular  leaders  before  him, 
he  was  content  to  inhabit  a  plain  unadwned  mansion,  while 
he  displayed  all  his  riches  and  munificence  in  edifices  devoted 
to  pubUc  U9e*.  Nero  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  expend 
the  public  treasm'eb  in  the  erection  of  an  imperial  residence, 
and  built  that  celebrated  palace  of  which  Pliny  f  relates  som* 
wopderftil  particulars,  and  which  from  thegt^  that  shone  in  such 
profusion  on  every  side  was  called  Domua  Aurea%.  His  ex* 
ample  however  was  deemed  opposite  to  the  civic  character  af- 
fected by  liic  earlier  Emper(»:s,  who,  as  Tacitus  judiciouriy  ob- 
serves, satisfied  with  the  reality  avoided  the  parade  of  power^^ 
Hence  Vespasian  ordered  the  Dvrma.Aurea  to  be  destrbyed, 
and  he  and  his  immediate  successors,.  Titus  and  ,Domitian, 
erected  on  its  site,  various  edifices  of  less  cost  perhaps,  but 


•  Suet  Oct.  72. 

t  Lib.  xxxTi. 

%  Suet.  Nero..  31. 

Tlie  latter  gives  eome  curious  details  of  tbis  enn^ous  edifice.  In  the  vesti- 
bule stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  one  hni^recl  and  twenty  feet- in  height  e 
there  were  three  porticos,  each  a  mile  in  length,  and  suQported  bjr  three  rows  of 
pillars;  the  garden  seems  to  have  resembled  a  park,  and  contained  an  immense 
piece  of  water,  woods,  vineyards,  and  pasture  ground,  herds,  and  even  wild 
beasts.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  rose  various  edifices  that  resembled  towns.  In 
the  palace  itself  the  rooms  were  lined  with  gold,  gems,  and  mother  of  pearl.  The 
ceilings  of  the  dining-rooms  were  adorned  with  ivory  pannels,  so  contrived  as  to 
scatter  flowers,  and  shower  perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principal  banquetting 
room  revolved  upon  itself  representing  the  motions  of  the  heavens ;  the  baths 
were  supplied  with  salt  w^er  from  the  sea,  and  mineral  water  from  the  AUtula 
(now  Solforata)  near  Tibur. 

vox,.  II.  4 
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equal  magiiificeiic&  and  f^esUer  utility — meh  as  the  temple 
of  Peace,  the  Therma  called  by  the  name  of  Titus,  and  the 
Flaviaa  unphatbeatre  oT'  Co^eum,  &c.  Fbnims,  porticos, 
thermse,  triumphal  archfs,  and-  maosoleniBs,  'still  continued 
the  fttvorite  objects  ■  of  imperial  p^ide  and  espense,  and  Rome 
daily  increased  jn  bewity  fovthe  space  of  three  hundred  years> 
tiU  the  empire  was  divided  under  Diocletian,  when  the  seat  of 
the  sovereign  was  translated  to  the  East,  and  the  capital  of  the 
world  abandoned  to  hostile  attacks  and  rapacity. 

However,  it$  decay  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  sc^idity  of  its 
edifices  guarded  it  against,  the  sudden  devastations  of  time  or 
weather,  while  the  barbarian  was  often  checked  in  the  fall  career 
of  victory,  and  awed  into  rehictant  revCTence  by  the  irresisti- 
ble majesty  that  still  encompassed  the  Tmpenai  City. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  erected  during  this  long  era, 
first  of  declining  taste,  and  then  of  barbarism,  were  the  chureheSr 
the  principal  of  which  were  raised  by  Constantino,  and  the 
Christian  Emperors,  on  the  model  and  oftentimes  with  the  very 
mateiials  of  the  ancient  Basilicae.  Of  these  some  still  remain. 
Had,  display  in  their  difierent  appearances,  strong  Stores  of  the 
greatness  of  manner  that  still  survived,  and  the  bad  taste  that  too 
much  prevailed  in  their  respective  ages.  One  of  the  m(»t 
striking  peculiarities  of  these  edifices  is  the  constructioo  of  arches 
oiveT  the  pillars  instead  of  a  regular  entablature,  a  deformity 
introduced  a  little  befijre  or  during  the  reign  of  Diodetian» 
and  adopted  or  rather  imitated  in  our  modern  arcades. 

All  the  buildingis  that  rose  successisr^y  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  so  long  the  sepulchre  of  Taste  and  Beauty,  from 
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tiie  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  were  formed  indeed  of  costly 
materials,  but  these  loatetiah  were  heaped  together  with  little 
regard  to  order,  proportion  and'  symmetry.  At  length  a 
happier  peciod  succeeded,  the  arts  and  sciences  smiled  once 
more  upon  their  ancient  seat,  and  architects  of  higti  name  and 
reputation  succeeded  each  other— ^theb  exertions  were  railed 
forth  and  rewarded  by  the  authority  aad  munificence  of  Pontiffs 
— they  had  sites  formed  by  nature  before  them,  and  erery 
material  ready  prepared  at  hand.  In  «uch  circumstances,  and 
with  such  models  as  Rome  presents  on  every  side,  who  would 
not  have  expected  to  see  architecture  cairied  to  its  highest 
perfection,  and  even  the  ideal  fair  and  beautiful,  so  long 
conceived  in  theory,  at  length  realized  in  practice  ?  But  duch 
was  not  the  event  Arciiitects  imagined  that-  with  so  many  ad- 
vantages it  would  be  mean  to  copy,  ^d  easy  to  surpass  an- 
tiquiiy.  They  eoaght  in  the  hixunancy  of  an  irregidat  hna- 
gination  fonse  more  £ur,  combinations  more  majestic,  and 
even  prc^rtions  mbre  beautiful  than  the  ancient  world  had 
beheld.  They  all  made  the  attempt  and  have  all  failed,  and  by 
their  feilure  have  proved  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  we 
follow  or  abandon  the  ancients,  we  approach  or  deviate  fix>m 
perfection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  however,  notwithstanding  the 
censure  which  I  have  ventured  to  pass  iOpon  niodern  architec- 
ture, that  it  has  ^:oduced  edifices  s|^adtd,  rich,  and  magnifi- 
cent, with  all  their  defects  infertor  oilly  to  the  inodels  of  anti- 
quity, and  stin  sufficiently  great  and  numerous  to  render  Rome 
the  first  of  cities.  The  grandeur  that  fesuks  ^rom  these  modern 
structures,  combined  with  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  monu- 
q2 
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ments,  induced  a  French  writer*  to  observe,  tliat  Rome  is  a  map 
of  the  world  in  relievO,  pretfentiog  to  liie  eye  the  united  wonders 
of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Greece;  of  the  Roman,  Macedo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires;  of  the  world  ancient  and  ipodern-f*. 
But  the :  glcffy  of  man,  although  consigned  to  marble  and 
bronze,  is  doomed  to  perish ;  even  those  noble  feature*  which  it 
was  believed  would  bloom  for  ever  and  confer  immortal  beauty 
on  the  city  fondly  entitled  Eternal,  have»  each  in  its  s^sod, 
flourished  and  iaded  away. 

Of  the  five  eras  of  ardutecture,  four  have  already  departed, 
and  left  vast  and  oflen  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin  to  marjc  the  spot 
where  their  lofty  structures  once  rose :  the  fifth  age  is  on  the 
decline;  some  of .  its  proudest  palaces  are  deserted,  and  not  a 
fevr  of  its  noblest  temples  already  forsaken  and  neglected. 
A  century  or  two  will  probably  strew  the  seven  hills  with  its 
splendid  embellishments,  and  the  fiiture  traveller  may  have 
to  admire  and  to  deplore  the  ruins  of  the  Medicean  as   of 


*,  Montaigne. 

f  This  compliment  is  neari/  copied  from  Propertius — 

Omnia  Romane  cedent  miracola  terrse 

Natura  hie  poeuit  quidquid  ainqoe  fiiit. 
Armis  apta  magiB  tellBs,  quam  commoda  noxe-. 

Famam,  Roma,  tuc  non  pudet  tustorie. 

IM>.ut.  Eleg.SS. 

_   Tiberias,  Caligula,  Nero,  aad  some  other  impend  motuters,  xuwify  deprived 
Some  of  Uie  eologium  cwtaiaed  in  the  two  kit  Tenet. 
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the  Augustan  age,  the  fragments  of  pontifical  as  of  impeiiai 
grandeur*. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  contemplation  of,  the  ancient  monuments,  and  the  study 
of  Vitruvius,  bad  first  excited  attention  and  then,  wakened  a 
spirit  of  emulation.  Braniante  and  Sangallo  began  the  work 
of  reformation  with  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  with  singular 
modesty,  and  a  well-founded  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  for- 
saking the  traces  of  antiquity.  Peruzzi  and  Raffaello  pursued 
the  work  with  equal  intelligence  but  more  boldness.  The 
principles  of  Vitruvius  were  reduced  into  a  system,  and 
adapted  to  modem  edifices  by  Falladip<.     So  far  there  was 


*  Tbe  Villa  Mmliam,  ViUa  SacchetH,  &c  in  riuDs;  FiUa  Mediae  Pdaxso 
Farnete,  Palasgo  Giustiniam^  &c.  &c.  uninhabited,  unfiirnisheclj  almost  aban- 
doned. 

Vo8  Operant  strats  moles,  coUesque  superbi 

Queis  modo  nunc  Roms  nomen  inane  manet 
Yosque  triumphales  arcus,  csloque  colossi 

jCqiiati,  Pariis  cteso  columna  jugis ; 
Edita  Pjrramiduni  ftstigia,  templa  deorum 

Digna  rel  Ktfaereis  amphitheatra  locis : 
Vos  »vi  tandem  allrivit  longinqua  vetastaB  I 

You  longa  tandem  fata  tulere  die. 
At  Rome  ^neadum  magnim  et  memorabile  nomen 

Tempus  edax  rerom  tollere  noD  potuit. 
Nee  poterit,  donee  dari  monumenta  vigebont 

Ingenii,  qua*  non  ulla  senecta  repit. 
Cstera  l.ibuntiir  tacito  fui^entia  cursu 

Calliope  aitemum  vivere  sola  potest. 


Bonmmeo.  op.  FA. 
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much  to  praise,  and  little  to  criticise  in  the  new  system.  But 
the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  sublime,  daring,  and  impatient 
of  control,  is  accused  of  deviating  from  antiquity  and  of  intro- 
ducing innovations,  which,  copied  and  exaggerated  by  his  fol- 
lowers, soon  degenerated  into  defects,  and  became  at  length  the 
bane  of  the  art  itself  in  the  following  century,  when  the  check 
of  his  authority  was  removed,  and  the  impulse  only  which  be  had 
given,  remained.  The  defects  of  the  style  to  which  this  great 
man  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise,  and  which  Borromini  finally 
carried  to  the  very  height  of  defonnity  and  folly,  are  princi- 
pally the  f<^Iowing: — 1.  Pillars  that  support  nothing,  that  are 
oonpled  togeUier  uid  hid  in  niches  and  recesses. — 3.  The  re- 
petition of  the  same  order  on  a  different  scale,  or  the  introduo- 
tjon  of  another  order  in  the  same  atwy  or  on  the  same  plane. — 
3.  The  same  order  carried  through  different  stories  and  the  conse- 
quent confusion  of  proportions.- — 4.  Multiplicity  of  pedestals  and 
pilasters — S.  Prodigidity  of  omameats.^6.  Breaks,  interrup- 
tion, or  waving  of  the  cornice. — 7-  Profusion  of  pediments, 
and  pediments  of  various  forms,  such  as  curves,  semicircles, 
arcs  of  circles,  advancing,  receding,  &c. — 8.  Alniseof  the  rustic. 
— 9.  The  introduction  of  low  stories,  called  Mezzanini,  and 
little  windows  between  the  principal  stories,^ — H).  The  protu- 
berance of  columns  in  the  shiift^ — 11.  Multtplioation  of  slips 
of  columns  and  pilasters,  with  portions  of  capitals  crowded 
together  in  the  angles  of  edifices.  Hiough  many  more  might 
be  mentioned,  these  are  sufficient  to  ^ve  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  censure  passed  by  the  rigid  ^mkiera  of  antiquity  on 
the  modem  style;  and  certain  it  is,  that  if  greatness  of  man- 
ner consist  in  presenting  few,  and  those  essential  parts  to  the 
eye,  the  more  breaks,  iuterruptions,  and  divisions  there  are, 
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the  more  the  appearance  of  the  whcJe  must  tend  i^  KttleHccM 
aad  deformity  *. 

THE  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Of  ttbe  Rcnian  goTerament  tlie  readerm&y  expect  aome  aoeount, 
although  ere  these  pages  become  public,  that  government  may  ceaaa 
to  exist;  all  tfast  can  be  said  of  itat  present  is,  that  though  despen 
tic  and  above  all  ciootroK  it  ia  eHetcised  by  the  Pontiff:  with  niklc 
new  and  submitted  to  by  the  people  with  respect.  The  sacred 
ohaRkotO' of  the  bishop  influences  both  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject.  The  love  and  rererence  with  which  it  inspires  the  latter 
may  be  useful ;  but  its  efiects  on  the  famur  are  perhaps  less 
beneficial,  as  the  justice  of  the  |xincc  is  uflea  sospeoded,  and 
sometimes  defeated  by  the  indulgence  of  the  pastor.  But  of 
this  iaconvenieDce  we  ought  not  to  camphiit};  it  is  not  bdw,  v/m 
ever  iras  it,  a  common  or  characteristic  defect  of  any  govern* 
ment,  and  few  aovereigns  recorded  in  history  are  reproached 
with  want  of  severity.  The  worst  consequences  of  pure  un- 
mixed monarchy,  the  general  indolence  wlwch  it  inaprres,  and 
'the  lethargy  in  which  it  involves  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
fay  excluding  the  nation  froih  all  share  in  the  managemeat 
of  its  owD  interests,  are  Idt  without  doubt  in  the  Roman  tevr»* 


*  To  etimtffi  upcQi  tbisBulyatt  if  t1t«  badness  of  a  profespe^  arehUfft,  wiMs 
observation  might  easily  enable  him  to  till  an  UHeful  and  entertaining  volume 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  gentleman  of  the  profession,  whose  mind 
bag  been  enlarged,  and  taste  matured  hj  truveUlng,  does  not  undertake  the 
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tory,  but  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  than  in  other  countries  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  perverted  system.  The  government 
is  elective ;  promotion  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  talents 
and  virtues,  and  consequently  there  is  a  stimulus  to  exertion, 
and  a  scope  for  honorable  ambition ;  moreover  many  salu- 
tary regulations  have  been  made  by  the  present  Pontiff,  and 
some  vague  reports  have  been  circulated,  and  have  excited 
an  hope  that  he  intends  to  establish  a  senate>  and  govern  his 
states  by  their  advice  and  with  their  concurrence.  Such  a  step, 
the  result  of  an  enlightened  policy,  would  contribute  more 
to  the  prosperity  of  Rome  and  the  independence  and  union  of 
Italy,  than  all  the  edifices  be  can  erect  at  home,  and  all  the 
alliances  he  can  contract  abroad.  But  this  report  is  prol^bly 
the  efiiision  of  patriotism,  or  perhaps  the  modest  expression  of 
the  public  wish  and  opinion.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  Rome  is  now 
under  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  French  ruler:  no  change  can 
take  place  without  his  approbation,  and  the  amelioration  of  its 
government,  most  undoubtedly,  forms  no  part  of  his  system. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  it 
may,  without  any  reference  to  imperial  donations  real  or  ima- 
ginary, be  most  honorably  and  firmly  established  on  the  free 
consent  of  a  grateful  and  admiring  people  *.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Goths,  when  the  arms  of  the  Eastern  Emperojrs  had 
reconquered  but  were  incapable  of  protecting  Italy,  when  the 
incursions  and  menaces  of  the  Lombards  kept  the  city  in  con- 
stant alarm,  and  pestilence  and  lamine  preyed  upoii  it,  the 
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Roimtnsi  natund^y  turned  their  eyes  to  their  bishops^  and  foun4 
in  them  fche  suppOTt  vhieh  they  had  vaiuJy  solicited  from  their 
a»v€a!eJgiQS.  The  PontiSs  had  till  that  period  been  aa  eminent 
for  tbek  virtues  as  for  their  station,  and  when  forced  by  public 
distress  to  take  a  conflider^l«  share  in  tiie  administration  of  the; 
state,  tbej  displayed  a  ppudence  equal  to  their  sanctity,  and 
a  benevolenee  as  extensive'  as-  the  possessions  of  the  Komaa 
(^urcbt.  even  when  augmented  by  their  own  private  fortunes*. 
We  see  them,  in  the  seventh)  eighth,  and.  ninth  centuries* 
protecting  Rome  on  one  side  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lom^ 
bands,,  and  securing  it  on  the  other  from  the  rapacity  and 
treachery  of  the  Exarchs;,  sepairing.its  vails,  feeding  its  Inhabi- 
tants, engaging  distant  princes  in  its  interests,  and  finally  restor-^ 
iog  the  majesty  of  its  name  in.  the  new  entire.  In  fact,  Rcanct 
seems  to  owe  her  eaaaionce  to>  her  F<mtil&,  aod  bad  not  the  chair^ 
of -St  Peter  rcpkued  tibe:  thxooe  of?  the  Csesars*  and  Uie  seat  a£ 
empire  becomerthesnnetiiaryiaif  redigion,  Rome  would  probably: 
have  sBuk  into,  a  heap  of  unmbabited  rtUBS,,  and.  left,  to  posterityt 
itotbing  meoe  dian:  tbe  tv/nif/t^  ofi  a.  f^^if'  name. 

Fnun  tiie  re-establislniienjk  of  the  Westeiia  Empire  to  tIi/& 
tentb/  century  the  ^opteA  employed^  th<»r  influence  in:  oppoong 
tiie  growing-power  of'the  Saxacei]s,.  and  protectiiig  the  coasts.  o£ 
Italy  and.  the  Capital  itsel0  ag»msi<  the  predatory  incursions  of 
dioser  barbanans.  Shortly  afteu  conuhenced  Uieir  contests  wiUk 
1^  German^Caesais,  contesUwhich arose  more  perhaps  from Ror 
man  pride  and  a.  rooted  habcd  to  Transalpine,,  that  is,  in  their 


*  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  how  great  were  tbe  exertions,  how  extensive  the 
charities,  how  active  the  patriotism  of  the  Popes  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries, be  iieed<^^perHae'the«pr8tIes  of  Gr^oiytheGreat,  -' 
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eyes,  barbarian  domiDatioD,  than  from  prelatical  arrogance; 
the  cause  to  which  however  they  are  very  generally  and  very 
confidently  attributed.  That  such  arrogance  existed  is  indeed 
sufficiently  evident,  and  that  it  operated  as  a  very  active  prin- 
ciple is  equally  clear ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
singular  claims  of  universal  dominion,  advanced  by  Gr^ory 
VII.  did  not  originate  as  much  from  the  lofty  spirit  of  the 
Roman  as  from  the  ambition  of  the  Pontiff.  Certain  it  is,  that 
this  extraordinary  personage  seemed  better  formed  to  fill  the  im- 
perial throne  than  the  pontifical  chair,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
a  prince  only  and  not  ^  bishop,  he  might,  with  such  a  daring  and 
intrepid  spirit,  have  restored  the  grandeur  of  the  empire,  and 
fixed  its  seat  once  more  oh  the  seven  hills.  But  however  we 
may  censure  the  Popes  as  ecclesiastics  in  these  bloody  and  de* 
structive  quarrels,  as  princes  and  as  Romans  they  may  perhaps 
challenge  our  indulgence  If  not  approbation,  as  they  struggled 
against  foreign  influence,  and  finally  succeeded  in  freeing  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  a  German,  that  is,  a  barbarian  and  absentee 
ruler.  The  disputes  of  the  Popes  with  the  barons  and  the 
Roman  people  were  founded  on  the  just  opposition  of  a  firm 
government,  to  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  an  aristocratic 
body  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  licentiousness  of  a  turbulent 
populace  on  the  other ;  but  Rome  has  just  cause  to  deplore 
and  condemn  the  folly  and  perversity  of  her  pastors  when  they 
forsook  her  venerable  walls,  and  Instead  of  discharging  in  the 
Vatican  the  sublime  duties  of  prince  and  pastor,  submitted  to 
while  away  their  unprofitable  days  in  voluntary  exile,  alter- 
nately the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  French  intrigue  and 
ambition. 

Of  all  the  disasters  that  befel  Rome  in  the  long  series  of 
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her  eventful  history>  this,  perhaps,  was  the  most  pernicious 
both  in  its  immediate  effects  and  distant  coDsequences,  and 
to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  degradation  of  some  of  the  noblest 
monuments,  the  depopulation  of  the  capital  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  multiplicity  of  evils  that  anarchy  and  tyranny 
never  fail  to  bring  in  their  train.  These  evils  continued 
to  operate,  as  is  natural  in  political  as  well  as  physical  dis- 
tempers, long  after  their  efficient  causes  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
the  Popes,  during  many  ages  after  their  re-«stabliahment  in 
Rome,  bad  to  struggle  with  the  restless  and  unbridled  passions 
excited  by  the  guilt  or  the  folly  of  their  absentee  predecessors. 
Sixtus  Quintus  at  length  succeeded  in  the  arduous  undertaking, 
and  after  having  broken  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  barons,  and 
tapied  the  people  to  submission,  restored  order,  peace,  and  in- 
dustry in  the  Roman  states. 

From  this  period  Rome  rapidly  increased  in  prosperity, 
riches,  and  population,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  tlie  centre  of  political  nc^tiation,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  of  courtly  intrigue.  Most  of  the  succeeding  Popes  did 
not  fail  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  transaction.of  the 
times,  sometimes  indeed  as  mediators,  a  character  well  becoming 
the  common  Father  of  Christians,  but  too  frequently  as  parties 
concerned,  with  a  viewto  national  interests  or  family  aggrandize* 
ment.  Their  conduct  in  this  respect,  though  little  conformable 
ID  the  principles  of  their  profession,  was  however  very  advanta- 
geous to  their  territories,  as  it  brought  wealth  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  reflected  lustre  on  a  city,  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of 
the  christian  world  and  the  capital  of  an  extensive  and  flourish- 
ing country. 
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The  reformation  produced  at  the  time  littJe  or  no  diraimitton  of 
the  temporal  greatness  and  consideration  ofthe  Popes;  so  little  in- 
deed  that,in  the  century  ibllowiag  that  event,  Rome  se^ns  to  have 
enjoyed  a  splendor  and  prosperity  not  witnessed  within  her  walls 
since  the  iall  of  the  cxnpire.  In  fact,  a  judicious  historian  has  ob^ 
served,  that  if  Pyrrhus'  ambassador  could  with  propriety  call 
the  Roman  senate  in  his  time  a  congress  of  kings*^  a  similar 
appellation  might  with  equal  veracity  be  applied  tx)  the  modem 
senate  of  Rome  the  college  of  cardinals,  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  That  assembly  w«^  strictly  speaking,  then  composed 
of  princes,  the  sons,  nephews,  brothers,  or  uncles  of  the  first 
sovereigns  in  Europe;  men  who  not  unfrequently,  as  states- 
men and  ministers,  had  held  the  reins  of  empire  at  h<Hne,  or 
as  amfoessB^ois,  represented  their  royal  r^tives  abroad.  They 
either  generally  resided  or  iirequently  assembled  at  Rome,  not 
only  to  discharge  their  duties  about  the  person  of  the  Pontiff, 
hut  to  support  the  interests  of  their  respectire  courts;  and  in 
order  to  attain  this  object  the  more  effectually,  they  display- 
ed a  splendor  and  magnificence  nearly  royal.  The  ofiacen 
of  their  household  were  often  nobles  of  high  rank;  their  secre* 
taries  and  chaplains  were  men  of  talents,  and  business;  a  long 
train  of  guards,  servants,  and  retaineis  attended  their  p^-sons 
when  they  appeared  in  public,  and  the  blaae  of  the  purple  in 
itself  so  daezling,  was  height»ied  by  all  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances  of  birth,  power,  and  opulence.  The  union  of  so  many 
illustrious  personages,  vying  with  each  other  in  talents  and  maj^ 
nificence,  gave  Rome  the  appearance  of  an  universal  court. 
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trtiere  all  the  sbvereigns  of  Eorope  were  assembled  to  discuss  Ihb 
general  interests  of  Christendom,  and  display  theif  rival  ^i^kifeb 
in  p^ce  and  security.  Such  indeed  was  its  state  under  ih.& 
I*orttiffi  of  the  Borghese,  Barberini,  and  Pabfili  families,  as  it 
had  bctti  before  under  those  of  the  Medicean  and  Farbesi&ft 
houses;  lior  is  it  wonderful  if  at  such  periods  of  glory  it  should 
have  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  classic  spectators  the  repub- 
lican era,  whefi  Pompey  and  Csesar,  Crassus  and  LucuUus  were 
seen  to  pamde  the  streets  and  fbrum,  surrounded  by  their  friends 
and  clients. 

I'roto  this  epo£*  the  chat^cter  of  the  PonlifTs  betjaow  Hiore 
epiBcop&l  and  pftcifici  ocCujHed  with  the  government  of  the  C** 
tht^  church  over  whidi  they  preside,  tthd  with  the  liivil  admi' 
lustr&ttoii  of  their  own  territories  sufficiently  extensive  to 
csftgrdsi  tiieit  utmost  attention,  they  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
foreign  br  at  least,  of  nltrtamnteme  politics,  fand  only  interfered, 
as  far  as  decency  ptefmitted  or  necessity  required,  *eir  ititerpo^ 
tion.  Their  fondness  for  their  families,  a  ddfect  pardonable  ia 
an  old  man,  has,  where  it  may  have  existed,  betrayed  them 
perhaps  into  hasty  promotiohs,  but  seldom  engaged  them  as 
form^-ly,  in  ambitious  and  mischievous  projetstt  of  aggrandia©* 
toent.  The  arts  and  sciences  have  at  all  times,  but  particulariy 
during  the,  latter  centuries,  met  with  their  special  encourage- 
ment; and  Rome,  enlivened  by  thar  constant  presence,  embel- 
lished by  their  munificence,  and  ffed  by  the  produce  of  several 
nctebsive,  populous,  and  well  cultivated  provinces,  bad  gradu- 
ally resumed  her  robes  of  gtery,  and  began  to  promise  herself 
once  more  the  return  of  ease,  dignity,  and  permatient  prosperity. 
She  had  beea  great  even  in  her  fall,  and  venerable  in  her 
disasters.    She  had  ceased  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  woiid  is  mnoMt 
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but  she  still  remained  the  mistress  of  the  world  in  arts ;  she  was 
no.  longer  the  capital  but  she  was  the  metropolis  of  Europe,  not 
the  residence  of  the  first  sovereign  but  the  see  of  the  first  pastor. 
She  had  not  been  subjected  to  slavery  as  Athens;  she  had  not 
been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  shapeless  ruins  as  Babylon.  She 
still  reigned,  widowed,  but  independent;  and  still  claimed  and 
enjoyed  the  veneration  of  kings  and  nations.  Without  fleets  or 
armies  she  reposed  in  fearless  tranquillity :  public  reverence, 
more  mighty  than  military  power,  covered  her  head  with  an 
invisible  ^gis,  guarded  her  frontiers,  and  secured  her  im- 
pose *.  Even  the  nations  which  bad  forsaken  her  commu- 
nion, and  in  days  of  irritation  had  defied  the  Uiunders  of  her 
fulminating  Pontifis,  now  looked  towards  her  with  respect,  and 
beheld  with  affection  and  reverence  the  benevolence,  the  sane* 
tity,  and  the  humility  of  her  pastors -f^.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Rome  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  a  state  happy  in  the  pre- 
sent enjoyment  of  peace,  plenty,  and  increasing  improvement, 
and  big  with  the  hopes  of  future  and  accumulating  prosperity. 
The  French  invasion  closed  the  scene. 

The  reader  may  expect  some  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
publican army  while  in  possession  of  Rome,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  invasion.    On  the  first  of  these  topics  Uttle  need 

*  Forti  eserciti  allor  ti  armaro;  ed  on  .  .  .  . 

T'Brma  il  rispetto.  Felicaia.  CSma.  xx. 

+  A  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  may  explain  this  obaerration.  Alluding 
to  the  suppression  of  the  papal  goveromeat  b)'  the  agents  of  Bonaparte,  be  sajrt, 
a  transaction  accempanied  fry  outrages  and  insults  totcards  the  pious  and  venerable 
Pontiff,  in  spite  of  the  sanctity  of  his  age,  attd  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  character, 
which,  even  to  a  protestant,  teem  hardly  thort  of  the  guilt  of  iaaHegc-^peech  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  f**.  3, 1800. 
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be  said ;  the  public  papers  have  given  various  details,  and  where 
they  are  silent,  there  are  accounts  in  every  body's  hands  that  make 
up  the  deficiency.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
soldiery  and  subalterns  vras  in  general  civil  and  orderly,  but  that 
of  the  generals  and  their  immediate  dependents  in  the  highest 
degree  insolent  and  rapacious.  For  this  assertion  we  have  the 
best  authority,  that  of  the  army  itself,  expressed,  first,  in  a  re- 
presentation to  Massenaj  then  commander,  and  next  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  published  the  23d  and  S4th  Feb. 
1798. 

With  regard  to  the  public  plunder  of  the  churches  and  ponti- 
fical palaces,  as  also  of  some  private  houses,  many  of  the  master- 
pieces in  statuary  and  painting  were  sent  to  Paris,  a  valuable 
collection  of  gold  medals  dispersed,  several  inestimable  manu- 
scripts purloined,  and  without  doubt  much  mischief  done  in 
every  respect.  But  when  the  reader  recollects  that  there  are 
sixty  thousand  ancient  statues  in  Rome,  that  of  most  of  the 
masterpieces  in  painting  that  have  been  carried  away,  there  are 
mosaic  copies,  superior  in  coloring  and  duration  to  the  originals ; 
nay,  that  the  first  of  paintings,  those  which  form  the  very  school- 
of  the  art  itself,  are  imprest  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican, 
and  may  indeed  be  disfigured  but  cannot  be  removed;  and, 
in  short,  that  the  models  of  modern  skill  and  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  stand  yet  untouched,  he  will  agree  with 
me  that  so  far  the  evil  is  neither  very  great  nor  irrepara- 
ble. Rome  is  still  the  seat  of  the  arts ;  and  the  painter,  the 
sailptor,  the  architect,  must  frequent  its  schools,  if  they  wish 
to  attain  perfection  and  aim  at  any  reputation.  I  mean 
not  to  excuse,  much  less  defend,  the  atrocious  deed  of  thQ 
French   government  or  the  conduct  of  its  generals.      Haw 
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fw  sach  acts  of  plunder  are  justifiable  even  ia  a  le^timate 
vroE,  carried  oa  accordiag  to.  the  lenient  maxims  of  modem 
times,  I  know  not;  but  iidthei  Lotus  XIV.  nor  Louis  XV.  thus 
pillaged  the  libraries,  galleries,  or  churches,  of  the  Netherlan^^ 
notwithsfeanding  the  allurement  which  the  works  of  Vandjike 
and  ReuJ^ens  held  out  to<  them,  particularly  at  Brussels  and 
Aatwerp.  Nor  did  Fredpric  of  Prusaia,  though  passionately 
food  of  pictuces,  and  not  easily  controlled  by  considerations  of 
justice  and.  humanity,  take  frofli  the  gallery  of  Presien  on®; 
painting,  not  even  the  Notte  of  Corteggio,  notwithstanding  hia 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  that  masterpiece.  But  the  war  which 
the  Freoeh  waged  on  Rome  (I  may  add-,  on  Venice*  Tuscany, 
Pbrma.  Modena«  &c.  £(c.)  was  an  unprovoked  attack,  a  s^ecu- 
lel^ofi  ofi  rapacijty,  an  act  oj^  wantpo  vidence,  an  abuse,  of  coor 
fidenoe,  and.  a  cowaiedly  stra^^gem,  where  every  means  had  been) 
employed  first  to  deceive,,  and  thea  overtym  an  unsuspecting 
and,  as  they  tbonselves. at-: their  ficst.  entj^anqe  into.  ^me:catled: 
it,  a  fciendiy  government.  In  such  a  ruffian  aggression,  for  ijt 
BierMs  not  the  appellatM>Q  of  war,  every  subsequent  deed  o£ 
rapacity  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  natAonst.attd  every  UCe  sa^rip 
ficed  to  usurpation  is  a  murder. 

The  example  of  the  Romans  has,  I  knowj  been  adduced 
in  justification  or  at  least  Extenuation  c^  this  national  fektny., 
But,  ia  the  first  place^  the  Romans  did  not  take  ouq  statue 
fix>m  the  Greeks  during  the  fi^  war,  nor  even  the  second, 
till  the  Etolians  and  dieir  allies  bright  down,  upon  them- 
selves a  reluctant  and  long-suspended  chastisement.  In  the 
next  place,  this  high-minded  and.  geoero^8>  people  never  Xxy^ 
public-  authority  compelled  the  Greeks  tdj  smi^^d,^  the  master- 
pieces that  adorned  ^^r  cities;  they  oev^  eQt^pd.fis  friends 
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and  acted  as  enemies;  they  never  employed  cunning  and 
intrigue,  to  deceive  their  enemies,  but  open  declaration  to 
caution  them,  and  power  and  wisdom  to  subdue  them.  The 
destruction  of  Corinth*  was  a  signal  act  of  voigeance  justi& 
able  by  the  laws  of  war  as  then  admitted,  but  yet  it  was  more 
the  act  of  the  General  than  of  the  Roman  people,  and  not  alto- 
gether sanctioned  by  the  senate -f-.  When  the  Romans  became 
corrupt,  their  praetors  and  proconsuls  were  often  personally  un- 
just, but  never  was  such  pillage  publidy  authorized  till  the 
maxims  of  Roman  justice  were  neglected,  and  the  majesty  of 
public  rule  was  abused  and  turned  into  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
by  the  Emperors.    The  French  since  the  revolution  have  indeed 


*  ^lat  very  Hannniiu,  who  destroyed  Cortntk,  rebuilt  the  temple  or  Jupiter 
on '  or  Betr  Obb  ute  of  that  dty,  erected  a  bnisa  statue  to  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and 
contributed  reiy  lai;^'^;  to  the  embeUishment  <rf'  the  temple  of  Delphi.  In 
&ct,  the  Romans  were  so  fiir  from  depriving  the  cities  which  fell  under  their 
power  of  their  statues  and  public  omantents,  that  thej  even  restored  to  the 
owners  those  which  had  been  carried  awaj.  Thus  when  Scipio  took  and  destroyed 
Carthage,  he  restored  to  the  Sicilian  cities  the  various  articles,  and  particularly 
the  statues  and  puntings,  which  the  Carthaginians,  a  cruel  pilfering  people,  had 
deprived  then  of.  He  extended  this  benefit  net  to  Italy  only,  as  that  was  jurt 
Bod  natural,  but  even  to  Africa,  and  directed  that  every  community  ahonld  be 
allowed  to  resume  all  the  articles  of  public  property  which  it  could  identify.— 
Jjh.  Supp.  Li.  50. 

We  find  moreover,  that  so  late  as  the  era  of  Pliny,  when  Greece  had  UAt  not 
the  resentment  of  Sylla  only,  but  the  madness  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian, 
the  different  dties  were  in  poaaessioD  of  several  of  the  masterpieces  which  bad 
distinguished  them  at  an  earlier  period. — LA.  zxxiv.  &  zxxv. 

t  Cicero  hiati  censure  of  this  act  of  aeveri^. — De  Off.  i.  11. 
VOL.   II.  S 
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o^jSfi  Qonip^r:^  tl)om«Atv£s  U>  the  Rotnans,  but  the>refl«nb)anoe^ 
ig,onIj,  ijt.Tfjge;  hew  they,  equal:  the  original**. 

'■    B^itQ:qQq)e  tp'tbe  oonsoquoncet  o£  the>JPrench  invituon;  the- 
eyi|,l}e]^i6.Qfi  yfsrji'did^5i«nt|  uid'.indeed  (^vvei^'-al&rnnng*.magk 
^it,t^(if'..     ^itlkQttot  fdaoei  they  have  separated  tbe  opulent 
cify^  ajci4  tgFfitOrK  ^f)  B9&)^a,.aiidcalmos4;  allitbe*A^fiatifc  ccnatc 
^KStPS  ^^  B^sQ'  stot^».  tbuaj  rstreoching'  near'  oii&*balf'  of'  its 
ia^mg;  aQ4: PRi^t^df  ofl  itat  population;  a  d^fftltotiba  which' 
n^t^qe^l^itjie^b'Jy'aefie^-tfae'.di^ity'and'resQproee'of  theGapi^ 
ta^f^  ^^x  Oppgequmtl}'  reduce  tl«e>muaafaiep  of  it»  ihharbitant?. . 
If^.tJ^;n$^;]d^oe^  bytfaei  ^lormous^ contributieDS  ^vlfieh- they 
nused,  they  annihilated  the  credit,  and  swallowed  up  the  in- 
come of  the  state,  binthened„the  rick^rith.deht^.and.  deprived 
the  poor  of  employment.    The  fall  of  public  credit  occasioned 
the  nii^of,the  gr^tf)if,pj3ft^.  ilteJlo^talSksehoiiida^  andc^brit- 
alrfa  ept^WifhnjSliMgi  wb«A»  genaraily"  sppalgng,-  derived- their- 
inoomfii.  ffODftv  thiG»>apoBtoIfeal  exchequer.     However  the  fertility . 
of'tbesoil;  and  the  indb§try  of  the  injh3lvtaiits*..aid)sdtby  tbue. 
exertion^  ,of  gpvemi.u^llt,.,  n;tight  p^hi^p^r  repair  rerea^  ttia.enl ; 
and;it,:is.,,s^i4.  tl^a,t  .Cw£l^oel>-R«^  by^i  aa^'iAipro'red'' system-  of ' 
filWP(^,  tli|e;8ii|)pcesMWi>«f ''exemptions,  and'&'iBQre  «squal  distri-. 
foiition> of* burthens,  h&s  al^ead^^  made  a.very  CQ]]aid£Jiia^bl&.p^- 
gress^Jowtir^s  tljat,  d^i,rab]^,otiKPt, 

But  another  and  greater  evil  still  remains.     A' secret  and*,  jt 
is^mueb^  to  be  feared,*  a  well-folinded  sujpijcioii' existS-.that-thfo. 


*  Nero,  it  is  true,  took  ^fioe  hundred  statues  from  Greece  in  the  course  of  his 
ra£D(fburteeD}eu4)..  T|^  'Enan^iftmkXwJeiJaB amaf  ^miV^ia-oas  year- 
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Fmnch  bxm  othtr  aaifl,  if  {xMfiBte,  1t»  WoK  mitmtVcMs  de- 
sigBS  ia  vtMteinidstiait  than  ><ni'y  ^(^  *m«  ViflMrti  OiMili]^ 
Ml  «kee««e;  ood  «d  dtop  n  tte^cy  ima  fl6  sgAM  IM  MM£M(  '6f 
tiieFintCmisBi,  that  the  taboeet  bf  bM^te^e^it,  wtUfteTa  %eiy 
titajr  .be,  is  scat-eel;  (jfebKshnitieaV.  IR  Sikh  tit&lBiiUniSt, 
ythea  the  last  jrears  have  been  tdl  «alltiMt^  rM  9i6  HVBri  We 
ail  tntiertiiinty,  there  nn  te  no  «vei^,  US  'iMiiSit,  ma  l?ilfc 
dignity  in  pdbkc  administlMista.  To  \^kat  ^^o^,  it  VIU  fife 
Htidt  areamelidratidos  m  a  syM^m  not  <a«MHi«a  W  last?  ett^ 
Ijulatigns  st«rtLj  to  be  abt«gatsd?  <«^;  OttittiMM  a  (Sty  ^»iWSi 
may  be  ptandered  agai>  Bett  ^bart  ttiiy  rtphtr  m&Bil  moHU- 
neDts  to  be  disfigured  by  a  barimriali  s»Mi«lrf  ?  6r  <)fliy  titil- 
coyet  Md  ratare  statues  t»  ste  them  barBe  8«l%3^  Ky  b\Ir  &i^ 
miei?  While  soch  ai8  the  fesa  isf  gWeiSffieNti  ISSiriObgtt 
cannot  indnlge  4ihnklsstves  iU  taMh  teCiMC;.  iTiif  W^fitbt 
a  pratesion,  mu  ta»y  ny,  AMa  WUtih  I  !nd^  {^^^  SiSfS  Hb 
adetfoxts  jmvMicn?  why,  say^  toetofi  build  b  KMse  M  «  Blf 
open  to  a  tiSoomi  attadi:'  The  «ttbl«e  ptftHki^  M  fiwy  «ei)  b£ 
nppoGBdj  the  genent  «pp^etreBsidft,  jind  IrhiM  <«!i  tM  oAe  iidi 
they  are  oUigCd  t»  Mil «))«  vtiUable  faMiWM  «r  ^^F  eabifiett 
and  galleriai  to  mast  ihb  atigMMties  Of  (tieUWMeM;  (M  ttd  t)t)s^ 
hand  tbej  hai*e  a»  mean  ts  reJllMe  th«in)  Mr  itadNii  6a«  th6f 
have  any  inclination  to  amass  with  great  diffitilAt^  mA  6xp&rhk 
objects  to  allure  and  gratify  foreign  rapacity.  The  French  there- 
fore haw  dslnrived  Rome  of  its  (SKdit,  Hi  moStbSi  its  digAity, 
and  its  iodetModeiMe;  tiny  have  fobbed  H  0^  aA  that  6oB^>- 
tiites  the  pnnlierity  and  sceorit;  (tf  i  slst^  arid  hitiri  thiM 
osased  it  more  teal  aifd  p^mtAieM  injwy  thitn  (he  fireSiilmf  ^ 
taoh>  aS  GenMric  and  BowbDH,  Or  the  tiftnSilinl  fU-y  AF 
Odinatr  and  Totilai 
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The  Gauls  have,  indeed,  at  all  times  been  the  bane  of  pubUc 
felicity,  and  the  tonnent  of  the  human  species;  in  ancient  times, 
restless,  bold,  and  ferocious,  they  invaded  and  ravaged  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  Tamed  by  the  power  and  civilized 
by  the  arts  of  Rome  they  slumbered  for  a  few  centuries,  till 
they  were  conquered  and  barbarized  again,  first  by  the  Franks 
and  then  by  the  Normans,  when  they  arose  with  redoubled  im- 
petuosity to  disturb  the  neighbouring  states,  and  convulse  all 
Europe  with  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  ambitious  projects, 
plundering  excursions,  and  unprovoked  attacks.  Oue  consola^ 
tory  reflection  is  su^ested  by  the  history  of  this  turbulent  race, 
aqd  upon  its  solidity  we  must  for  the  present  rest  all  hopes  of 
Uberty  and  independence  in  Europe.  It  is  this,  that  while  the 
ardor,  impetuosity,  and  numbers  of  the  French  have  almost 
constantly*  ^ven.them  the  advantage  in  the  beginning,  the  in- 
solence and  ^volity,  apparently  inseparable  from  the  national 
character,  have  as  invariably  foiled  them  in  the  end,  and  in- 
volved them  in  shame  and  disaster.  Their  present  leader,  it  is 
true,  is  an  Italian :  his  depth,  perseverance,  and  solidity  may 
perhaps  fix  for  a  time  the  volatility,  and  with  it,  the  &te  of  the 
nation  over  which  he  presides;  but  durability,  so  seldom  granted 
to  the  wisest  of  human  institutions,  can  never  be  annexed  to 
French  domination. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  will  be  the  probable  iaf«  of 
Rome  ?  Is  it  destined  to  be  a  dependence,  or  the  capital  of 
the  Italian  republic?  or  rather  may  it  not  be  left  in  its  pre- 
sent state  as  the  destined  seat  of  the  Consul's  uncle,  when 
placed  by  his  influence  in  the  papal  chair?  Home,  if  united 
to  the  Italian  republic,  would  probably  in  a  short  time  become 
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the  capital  of  all  Italy,  and  form  as  anciently  a  state  of  sudi 
power  and  magnitude  as  might  rival  and  perhaps  humble  France 
herself*.  To  raise  such  a  rival  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  First 
Consul.  To  keep  Rome  in  a  state  of  dependence  is  certainly  his 
intention,  but  whether  as  a  republic  under  the  government  of 
one  of  bis  brothers,  or  as  the  pontifical  residence  of  his  uncle, 
is  still  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  latter  may  be  the  most 
probable  destination  of  Rome. 

As  the  catholic  religion  is  the  most  extensive  christian  com- 
munion, and  has  numerous  votaries,  not  only  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  exclusively  established,  but  even  in  those 
where  the  reformation  prevails,  it  is  without  doubt  the  in- 
terest, of  every  government,  that  the  head  of  such  a  body 
should  be  independent,  and  that  his  residence,  for  different 
motives,  should  be  regarded  as  sacred.  Here  the  piety  of  the 
catholic  and  the  prudence  of  the  politician  must  agree.  To  this 
consideration  another  may  be  added.  The  residence  of  the 
common  Father  of  Christians  ought  to  be  the  seat  of  universal 
charity  and  untroubled  peace;  its  gates  ought  to  be  open  to  all 
nations ;  and  all  tribes  of  the  human  species,  whatever  their 
variances  and  wars  may  be  elsewhere,  ought  there  at  least  to 
meet  as  brethren,  and  find  the  comforts  of  a  common  home.  It 
would  indeed  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  have  one  city  thus 
exempt  fiY>m  the  destructive  influence  of  human  passions,  im- 
pervious to  the  horrors  and  alarms  of  war,  and  wholly  con- 
secrated to  peace,   benevolence,   and  humanity,  to  the  study 


*  To  realize  this  event  is  the  interest  and  oagbt  to  be  the  grand  political 
ol^ect  of  England,  of  Austria,  and  of  Ruasial 
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.(tf  :r«bgiM.  ^e  im^Kegieiit  sf  wieoee,  and  the  {B&ctiai 
of  .art. 


flfflrt- 


ElMPAGNA  M  ROMA. 


^e.flf  *tie  9)p^  stnl^iflg  sfcijest*  IB  tba  aitpraaek  to  Kein««, 
i^  J  Mv«  elsev^e  otw«rve4,  tii»t  rtwt  wwhabited,  and  in 
many  places  uncultivated  extent  ^  oowiU'y  that  «urf««eds  it 
on  all  sides,  and  is  called  the  Campagna.  Its  present  state 
of  de^olatipn  is  certainly  singular,  and  saturally  calls  for  en- 
quiry. SoQte  tnveUers  attribute  it  to  the  destructive  influence 
of  ^pal  gpyerjiment  and  catholic  superstition  workiqg  here 
?S  in  their  yery  faRU»>  and  with  all  their  pernicious  activity. 
Ji  ipq^t  Appew  fQrtvnat^  in  the  eyss  gf  such  obierwn,  that 
icgvisw  frhjioh  ttrik^  the  earth  with  harreoneas  and  taint  the  air 
with  p^tilea<%>  h»*«  not  ajsp  darkened  the  fiiee  of  heaven  and 
ipvojsed  HomP  in  cloud?  and  tempests.  And  singularly  lucky 
(t  nivst  be  qonsidwed  that  their  malignilar  is  restricted  to  the 
plaiSB,  ^Bd  ttet  whiis  it  extends  on  one  aide  to  thirty  it  is 
lOp,  thg  oi,hsf  (;on6ned  to  twelve  pr  sixtee»  roiles;  that  they 
sometimes  spsire  pwtain  favored  regions,  and  npw  and  then 
fyi  pn  pthi^is  apparently  mors  distant  frpin  their  sphere  of 
^tipn;  spd  in  sbPrtf  tb»t  they  are  UQt  very  regular  asd  syste- 
ms^tipa!  in  their  progress,  as  othsrwise  they  wust  have  reached 
the  tnpuntain^.  pf  ^thamt  TibWt  and  S(ttnna  ejttetwled  over 
Uw^rifi,,  Mid  s|!reading  from  the  Tnscaa  to  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
from  Bolp^a  to  Terraf^Wy  they  must  have  long  since  turned 
one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world  into  a  dreary 
desert.  But  as  these  causes,  so  active  in  the  Campagna^  tire 
perfectly  inefficient  in  every  other  part  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory,  and  particularly  at  Xtor^Uoy  4nctma^  Fano^  and  in  all 
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the:didickiuff  enMiTO»9<  c^  B6logntH  thoUgh  sti  tffuch'  iWdei*  tHrilt-" 
deadly  iiiflueiKSe'  asi  HtMnfe  abd  ite  iittttiediiElte  ri^ghbbrhoorfj-  tJitt' 
reader  nisy-be:dii{Ki^it^  s^^fbrt  sOtde  ifter^^itttti^ibty  solUi- 
tioi  ofi'tbtt) diffioid^^  To-elkakiii&-#e'tiflist'g^  tietek' t)y^^- 
tiquity. 

by  mountains  OBU0r«5^rcrtlM^&td»;-t)t«fiei««^Aitif^p«iftttAit^y< 
in  the  calm  and  sultry  months  of  summer,  remain  suspended  ia 
the  air,  and  considerifly  affifect  itB'  s4J«&tiry.*  Tftfe'  same  effect 
is  produced  in  the  gulpK  of'Connftfby'a'simtJar  cause,  every 
autumn,  when  the  exhalations  from. the  swaoopsfand  marshes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Acheiotts^  are  carried  up  the  gulph,  and  being 
confined -by- th&  high-htH»-apA-mountaias  that  burder"  it^  hang- 
brooding  over  the  sea  and  neighbouring  shore,  and  oftentimes 
rise  so  high. as  to  render  CoWniAiiself,' thoug]^  seated' otf  an- 
eminence,  for  some  month*  almost ,  ufiiqfaabJtatNQ'  •  ■  To-GoafirowT 
this  conjecture,  I  need  only  observe,  that  several  ancient  writers, 
aftd':ara(»ng"otlren>'Hamce','  MftrH^H  aftd 'f^t}tyMiHi»4e^ttBei¥V' tf^ 
air  of "Wome  -itself  'as  xm^holfeorae  'durii^ '  the  'gfeat  liea'ts,-  and 
at  p^esen^  thu^.vtDd-.  which  blows  fcom  the -coasts'  in*  sununer,,: 
particularly  since  the  forests  that  formerly  ooflfmtitf  ^AnK'^ha/ref* 


*  Lib.  T. — Columella  indeed  seemt  to  etmstder  '(he  Ticinity  'ottbe  Beaas"g&>'' 
oerall;  ioBalubriouB.  "  FrsBtat,"  taya  he,  "  a  man  longo  potiiu  intenoUo  qffUt 
hrevi  refiigisse,  (^uia  media  suot  spatia  graviom  halitus.. 
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been  thinned  by  the  late  Pope,  is  cOBsidered  as  peculiarly 
noxious*.  In  fact,  a  marshy  soil,  under  the  influence  of  a  wann 
sun,  must  naturally  emit  gross  exhalations,  and  the  more  serene 
the  ^y,  the  more  pennanent  and  destructive  must  be  their  in- 
fluence. 

We  must  iccollect  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Campagna 
is  not  the  only  unhealthy  tract  in  Italy;  that  Etruria  has  its 
maremna,  and  that  its  coasts  were  never  remarkable  for  salubrity. 
"  Est  sane,"  says  the  younger  Pliny,  "  gravis  et  pestilens  ora 
Tuscorum,  quee  per  httus  extenditur'f-.  Rutilius  confinns  this 
observatioD  vhen  he  describes  Gra-oiaca  and  Coaa. 

lade  GraTisoumm  fiistigia  nira  videmns 

Quae  premit  Kstive  sspe  paludis  odw  .  .  < 

Ceniimus  antiquas,  nullo  custode  ruinas, 
£t  desolatie  mmia  fteda  Cose  .... 


*  Agues,  intermitting  fevera,  and  pthieical  ByraptomB  were  common  ia  Rome  an- 
ciently as  well  as  now,  according  to  Asclepiadee,  who  flonrisbqd  in  the  time  of 
Pomp^,  and  ia  qaoted  l^  Galen,  who  confinnB  his  report. 

Of  the  insalobrity  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome  we  have  a  striking 
instance  in  Columella,  who,  speaking  of  Regulus,  saya — Nam  Pupiniee  pestilentis 
simul  et  exilis  agricoltorem  fuisse  eum  loquuntur  liislorise.  Now  this  tract  gave 
its  name  to  the  Tribus  Portia,  and  was  only  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from 
Rome  towards  TiuaUtm. 

The  Vatican  valley,  now  called  Vid  ttlafemOf  and  anciently  Vailis  Ittferoy 
was  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present,  though  cl««  to  the  dty,  deserted  because  un- 
healt^.— See  Toe.  Hist.  ii.  93. 

t  L.  T.  Ep.  6. 
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Silitts,  speaking  of  another  town  on  the  same  coast,  aUndes  to 
tiie  same  imalubrity  prodaced  -hy  tfae  enne  <snue. 

....  obsesss  cmnpo  sqnalente  FtegensB.  Ub.  Tin. 

Even  in  England,  where  the  summer  heat  is  so  moderate,  and 
of  such  ^ort  duration,  and  where  the  wind  blows  strong  from 
one  pcnnt  or  other  ten  months  out  of  the  twdve,  ttie  fens, 
marshes,  and  low  lands  in  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincoln- 
shire,  diffuse  their  influence  wide  enough  to  enable  us  to  calcu- 
hrte  its  effects  in  a  hotter  climate,  freedom  and  industry  united 
have  not  yet  been  aHe  to  purify  the  air  -of  Ihe  fenny  idands  of 
Zealand. 

From  these  obaervalions  I  am  inclined  to  infer,  l^t  iThe  tar  of 
the  Campagna  could  never  Jiave  l}een  much  more  healthy  than 
it  is  at  present.  I  admit  however,  that  cuitkation  and  popular 
tion  might  then  have  counteracted  the  causes  above  mentioned ; 
and  I  must  ohswre  aisD,  that  at  a  v£ry  x«ibo1e  pcriad  tihose 
causes  did  sot  p«hape  exist,  end  that  maay  pariwns  of  Ua^ 
now  marshes,  might  then  have  been  covered  with  the  sea,  4w  iA» 
flatness  of  the  coast  and  the  consequent  shallowness  of  the  water 
must  have  haoA  eonsidecaUy  moreBsod  in  the  cowse  of  time  by 
the  perpetual  depositions  of  the  Tiber.  The  population  of  this 
terrttoty  seems  to  have  Ijeen  greatest  during  the  infancy  of  the 
Roman  republic,  whose  energies  were  first  displayed  in  contests 
within  her  immediate  vicinity,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

Not  to  toention  GtAni,  Rdmutt  CdHatium,  ftc.,  Hiny  enu- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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merates  more  than  fifty  nations  inhabiting  Latium  at  the  same 
time;  and  what  must  appear  more  extraordinarj',  places  thirty- 
three  towns  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Pompline  marshes. 
These  towns,  hke  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Abraham,  were  probably  little  more  than  our 
ordinary  villages.  But  whatever  they  were,  the  fifty  nations 
and  the  thirty-three  cities  had  disappeared,  aud  scarcely  left 
any  trace  behind.— Ita,  ex  antique  Latio  •  popuU  interiere 
sine  vestigiis-f. 

Among  these  tribes  Pliny  enumerates  the  Albam^  the  Fi- 
denateSf  the  Coriolaai ;  and  indeed  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
Campagna  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Roman  prospe- 
rity, we  hare  sufiident  and  unquestionable  evidence.  Horace, 
to  give  a  full  idea  of  a  lonely  deserted  spot,  says, 

Gabiis  desertior  at<|u^ 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  FideJi&  was  five,  Gabii  ten  miles  from 
•Ilc»ne  J.  Propertius  expresses  the  solitude  of  Gabii  in  a  very 
concise  but  emphatical  manner. 

Et  qui  Dime  auUi,  maxima  tnrba  Gobi.  JUfr.  4to. 


•   LIU. 

t  Lib.  111. 

:t  It  is  jnrobaU^  that  meet  of  tbe  perssiu  killed  bji  the  fill  of  aa  ampbi* 
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Stiabo,  who  liTed  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  represents  the  cities 
of  Ardea  and  LaurenUum  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Samnitesy  and  still  in  ruins  in  his  time.  To  these  he  adds  many 
others,  such  as  Laviniunif  CoUatia^  Antemna^  Fregella  *,  &c. 
which  he  says  had  dwindled  into  villages ;  so  that  the  central 
regions  of  Italy,  and  Latium  itself,  do  not  appear  to  have 
abounded  with  population,  even  during  that  prosperous  period/ 
That  Oatiai  though  the  sea-port  of  Rome,  should  lose  almost 
all  its  inhabitants,  when  the  capital  was  on  the  decline,  most 
appear  very  natural,  when  we  consider  that  the  air  was  infected  ' 
by  the  neighbouring  marshes  and  the  harbor  neariy  choaked  up 
with  sand. '  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  de^ 
scription  of  Lucan,  who,  as  a  poet,  affects  to  foretel  At  the  b&t- 
tle  of  Pkar$aHa,  the  desolation  which  he  himsdf  witnessed-f'. 
Juvenal   represents  the  Pomptine  marshes  as  a  receptacle  of 


theatra  at  UderuE  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiiu,  were  Romana,  who  flocked  fivm 
the  capital  to  the  amusements  of  a  ueighbouriii;  village  ^r  rather  suburb.— 
Tac.  Am.  iii. 

•  Stiabo,  Lib.  v. 

t  Gentes  Han  iste  fiitnnu 

Obruet,  et  populos  evi  venientia  in  orbem 
Erepto  natale  feret.    Tunc  omne  Latiniim  . 
Fabula  nomea  erit:  GabioB,  Veiosque,  Coramque 
Pulvere  nx  tecte  poterimt  moostrare  ruinte ; 
AlbaDosque  Lares,  Laurentinosque  penates 
Rus  vacuum,  quod  non  habitet,  nisi  nocte  coacta 
Invitua. 

Lftcofi,  Lib.  VII. 

T  3 
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itobbersi  and  speaks  of  gauds  emplojed  ibc  the  protection  of 
travellers*.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  related  daetrhere^ 
that  Cicero  m«itioiifl  aa  attack  made  upon  »  fiioid  of  hi» 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Albanus;  that  the  Via  Appia  was  lined 
with  tombs  and  raausoteums  fcora  the  very  walli  o£  the  city 
to  the  ncighfaourhood  of  Albot  that  the  other  roads,  were  by 
no  ineaDs  void  of  such  gktomj  decorations,  and  that  amidst 
tbia  crowd  of  laoiiumeats  little  room  was  left  for  hahitalalc 


Fn»B.  all  ^xae  circnnstaiices  I  should  be  led  to  so^ed 
Aat  the  populatioD  of  the  Cta^ragna  was  not  very  great  even 
io  the  tune  o£  Augustus  aad  Trajan ;  and  if  this  should  TceHky 
have  bem  the  case,  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  method  of  ao 
douotiag  for  a  deficioicy  so  extraordinary  in  ^b  neighboor- 
hood  of  such  an  immense  capital  other  than  ^e  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  air.  That  there  were  anciently  a  very  great 
number  of  villas  rising  in  every  part  of  this  region  I  admit, 
but  this  multiplicity  of  country  houses  cannot  be  adduced  as 
a  proof  of  its  general  salubrity  because  many  of  them  were 
erected  in  places  acknowledged  even  then  to  be  unwhole- 
some, and  were  moreover  designed  for  temporary  accommodar 
tion,  and  as  occasional  retreats  in  winter,  spring,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  summec,,  seasons  when  the  whole  Campagna  is  per- 
fectly salubrious.  The  Xmu-cm  or  XdvreiMtMM  villa  of  Pliny 
seems  to  have  been  <rf  this  description,  as  we  may  very  fairly 
infer  from  the  many  precautions  taken  to  catch  every  gleam  of 


*  gfttiii. 
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wasluae,  and  exclude  ail  the  cooler  vixidbi.  He  speak*  aka  of 
the  oonveuience  <^  one  paeticu^  apartment*  espocutlly  dorioig 
the  Saturruilia,  that  is,  ia  Deeember. 

Aj>  ibr  the  cultivatifm  of  this  bsrritory,  a  very  covstderable 
part  was  ancienUy,  aa  it  is  bow,  entirdy  giveo  up  to  pasturage. 
Su<^  in  partict^Ar  wa»  the  territory  of  Laureaiumt  midH  gregst 
avium,  multti  ibi  egmrym,  bvntmqm  anmnta*,  aays  FUny  the 
youogeTt  when  de&cribrag  his  viUa  near  Lawremhtm  ;  he  also  in 
the  same  epi&tle  Wlodcs  tx>  the  woocts  which  oorered  &q  coaita, 
anfl  extended  in  VEuioos  darectiona  around  hi&  hooae.  Jfodt 
oecurreHtibus  sUm  vim  covctatWf  modo  latiswnit  pmiit  i^ntn- 
^tiir  €t  pat^f^tt  axe.  his  ezpreasiooB  when  describing  the  way 
to  it.  Suggano^t  adds  he,  affgAim  Ugtut  proaamm  siioa, 
Soeh  is  precisely  the  pecseok  appearaace  of  the  coaak  from 
OMtia  to  the  pBamoatwy  of  Cine,  a  vast  oatent  vi  plain  ccurerBd 
in  maaj  jdaoes  vitb  forests,  and  rn  others  caqpandii^  iatto  wide 
SEBeadows  and  pastufea.  Much  doei  not  seent  to  have  faec« 
anciently  under  corn,  as  immense  supplies  were  regularly  con- 
veyed to  Rome  &om  ^cily,  Egypt,  and  A&iea,  supf^ies  which 
the  fertility  of  the  plains  of  Latium  and  Etruria^  if  called  forth 
by  tbewts  ai  cidkivatMn,  wouU  hwe  randeved  unnecessary -f^ 


*■  nin.  IK.  9pwit.  17. 

iW«fiBd[v  BBcteat  UsUiiaMftwqantHMriiaaMidsofTMM*!  NMOt^at 
Anae»  ■■  evtt  wlMcb  conU  tut  bava  ocoitnMt  a»  iw^wnl^  if  Jtalf  bod  bees  at 
v^«illifaled:uudntt]rwiti»atpiWMtt.  Hub  te  the  «wUe«  a^woftheBVi 
public  we  find  Rome  reduced  to  the  greatest  dietreBs  for  want  of  «*»%  Miatta 
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At  present  several  extensive  tracts  are  cultivated,  particularly 
on  the  left  of  the  Via  Tiburtinat  and  of  the  Via  Jppta,  in  the 
Pomptine  marshes.  The  fields  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tibery  excepting  however  the 
gardens  that  lie  between  that  river  and  the  Monte  Mario^  are 
used  as  meadows,  and  produce  vast  quantities  of  the  finest 
hay.  It  is  in  fact  a  grievous  mistake  arising  partly  from 
inattention  and  partly  from  prejudice,  to  imagine  that  the 
Campagnat  because  uninhabited,  is  therefore  totally  neglected 
and  unproductive.  At  stated  periods  the  populatibn  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  is  employed  in  its  cultivation,  and  the 
yearly  produce,  if  I  may  believe  the  assurance  of  a  very  in- 
telligentScotch  gentleman,  who  had  passed  twenty  years  at  Rome, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  capital 
and  the  country  around,  was  upon  an. average  valued  at  two 
pounds  per  acre.  Such  a  produce  seems  to  imply  no  small 
attention  to  cultivation,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
some  parts,  the  soil  neither  is  nor  probably  ever  was  very  fit  for 


year  U.  C.  301,  again  in  the  year  314:  and  SiS.  I  am  aware  tliat  the  scarcity  on 
both  these  occasions  is  ascribed  by  Livius  to  other  causes  than  the  sterility  of  the 
soU,  such  as  the  dissensions  that  occupied  the  minds  and  time  of  the  people,  and 
the  harangues  of  tribunes  that  captivated  and  rivetted  them  to  the  fbnim.  But 
this  cause  of  neglect  must  be  conGoed  to  citizens,  or  at  least  to  fi-eemen,  and  they 
were  only  a  part,  or  rather  the  masters  of  the  cultivators,,  who  were  in  i^neral 
slaves  or  bonds-men.  But  the  same  scarcity  returned  more  frequently,  without 
the  same  or  any  similar  cause,  under  the  Einperors,  titice  during  the  reign  of 
Ttberiiia,  as  often  onder  Claudius,  &c.  &c.  A  similar  evil  is  seldom  hew-d  of'  i|i 
Rome  in^  modem  tiioee,  though  its  population  exceeds  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  souls. 
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isgricultural  purposes.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  a  very 
candid*  learned,  and  most  worthy  author,  who  viewed  it  without 
prejudice, .and  examined  it  with  scientific  minuteness.  His  words 
are—"  I  will  boldly  affirm,  that  the  most  striking  parts,  the  whole 
plain .  between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  and  the  Pomptioe  marshes, 
never  were  or  could  be  in  a  much  better  state  than  at  present. 
I  have  walked  over  in  shooting  great  part  of  the  plain  between 
Rome  and  Tivoli,  and  the  soil,  which  consists  of  a  deep  white 
crystallized  sand,  generally  covered  with  a  coat  of  black  sand 
not  half  an  inch,  and  oilener  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
evidently  proves  that  it  never  could  be  in  a  state  of  ordi- 
nary cultivation.  Immense  expense  may  have  carried  soil  to 
some  spots  to  make  gardens;  but  even  that  adventitious  fertility 
could  not  be  of  long  duration,  it  would  soon  disappear  through 
the  hungry  imconnected  sand  beneath*. 

Whether  any,  or  if  any,  what  degree  of  blame  may  attach  to 
the  papal  government,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  because  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  discover  what  right  ike  sovereign  has  to  inter- 
fere in  the  management  of  individual  property,  and  the  culti- 
vation, of  private  estates.  That  the  Roman  government  and 
nobility  have  hitherto,  like  all  continental  governments  and 
nobles,  paid  little  attention  to.  ^agriculture  is  I  believe  generally 
admitted,  and  that  the  system  of  com  laws  established  in 
the  papal  territory  was  impolitic  and  pernicious,  is  equally 
acknowledged  on  alt  sides;  but  the  last  of  these  defects 
has  been  removed  by  the  recent  suppression  of  all  the  ancient 


■  Theory  of  the  £arUi,  by  PhUip  Howard,  Esq. 
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Ire^latiMs  <m  tlki»  bead*  and  the  introduction  of  a  Dew  code, 
founded  upon  move  enlightened  principles,'  irhile  the  'former 
CAH  only  be  remedied  by  time,  jHid  a  very  general  revola- 
tion  ia  contiDeotal  nanaen  and  feelings.  The  papal  go- 
mmawnt  n  not  indeed  in  its  Tery  »atut«  actin,  and  that 
agricultuTC  is  not,  oir  ratlier  ins  not  hitherto  been  one  of 
its  principal  ot^ts  is  undeniaUe ;  a  defect  ivhich  is  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  as  fe^  to-ritoties  are  better  calcMlated  for 
all  the  pwposes  •of  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  fer^ 
tfflitf  and  variety  of  the  »il,  the  profound  peace  which  the 
t}iBirac*er  of  the  Pontiff  gentaidly  insures  to  his  sudjecls, 
and  the  ate  of  the  coantry  itself.  In  the  very  centre  of  Italy, 
canuMmding  two  aeos,  and  ^liferding  all  ttie  means  of  easy 
expdrtatian  •. 

A  spirit  of  improvement  is  at  present  gone  abroad  in  the 
varioos  sbiMs  of  Italy,  and  as  it  has  reached  'Rome  ia  its  pro- 
gress, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  influence  will  be  A(Aive  and 
effident.  One  means  of  amdioratton  the  eathorily  of  gtrvam- 
ment  might  irithont  any  diiBcnIty  introduce  into  tIkeCtmpagiu, 
by  planting  the  Hoad  sides,  and  increasing  tfce  growth  rf  the  fiiresls, 
which  Mong  to  it,  along  the  shore,  and  giving  hy  premiumt 
and  evwy  other  incentive,  aH  possible  ejicooragement  to  that 


*  N»B  Bine  caud  dii  faMumflqae  fcunc  orta  ««DdaMkB  looimi  WegcnM<,  aiiaf 
berrimoa  colles,  flumen  opportunum,  quo  ex  Mediterraneis  lods  fruges  deTehon- 
tor, iiOD'm&iiliiiii  cuuiuieAliiH  ucupidiilui  j  iiuue  viuiiiuuivd  comnmntstes  •  •  •  •  • 
Teg;ionum  Italife  medium,  ad  incremeotDm  urbie  natum  unice  locum. — ZV(.  Ln^ 
lib.  T.  54. 
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particular  brftnch  of  agriculture.  The  muHiplication  of  trees 
ornamental  and  useful  in  most  countries  would  be  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  Campagna^  where  wood  only  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture,  and  shelter  at  the  same  time  the  capital 
and  inland  tracts  from  the  exhalations  of  the  marches  along  the 
coast  *. 

Hie  malaria  or  unwholesomeness  <rf  the  Campagna  is  sup. 
posed  to  commence  with  ihe  great  heats  or  dog-days,  and 
lasts  till  the  autumnal  rains  precipitate  the  noxious  rapors, 
refresh  the  e&rth,  and  purify  the  atmosphere.  During  this 
period  of  time,  that  is  during  the  apace  <rf"  two  months^  the 
country  is  deserted,  and  except  the  delightful  retreats  of  TivoH 
and  the  Alban  Mount  placed  by  their  elevation  above  the 
reach  of  infection,  every  villa,  casino,  and  even  abbey  and 
convent  is  deserted.  So  strong  is  the  prejudice  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  respect,  that  it  is  considered  as  dangerous  and 
almost  m<*tal  to  sleep  out  of  the  walls,  though  perhaps  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  very  gates  of  the  city  f.  It  is  certainly 
reasonable  to  allow  that  the  natives  of  a  country  are  die 
best  judges  of  its  climate,  and  it  is  prudent  and  right  that 
strangers  should  follow  their  advice  and  example  in  guarding 
against  its  inconveniencies ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
that  there  is  on  this  occasion  a  considerable  degree  of  groundless 
apprehension.  In  fact,  if  a  cold  is  takoi  in  a  rural  escursioa 
during  the  hot  months,  it  is  attribatcd  to  the  maiaria.     Every 


•  *•  YeDuti  en  tfce  CidtlTatiott  of  the  Campagna. 
t  As  in  the  Villa  fiorghese  Tor  iDBtaoce. 
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fever,  and  indeed  every  indisposition  caught  by  travellers  who 
pass  the  Pomptine  marshes,  or  the  Campagna  during  the  summer 
months,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  air ;  while  such  dis- 
orders might  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  arise  from  heat  and 
fatigue,  causes  sufficiently  active  to  produce  fatal  distempers  in 
any  climate. 

The  conclusion  which  I  am  inclined  to  draw  from  these  ob- 
servations is,  that  the  Campagna  di  Roma  may,  from  very  ob- 
vious causes,  be  in  some  places  and  at  certain  seasons  unhealthy; 
that  active  cultivation,  draining,  extensive  plantations,  and, 
above  all,  an  increase  of  population,  might  in  a  great  degree 
remedy  this  insalubrity;  but,  that  it  is  unjust  and  uncandid  to 
attribute  to  the  Popes  an  evil  which  the  ancient  Romans 
either  did  not  or  could  not  remove,  though  they  might  com- 
mand and  combine  for  tbat  purpose  all  the  skill,  and  all  the 
riches  of  the  universe*.  In  fine,  if  there  be  any  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  Rome  in  point  of  healthiness,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  must  have  the  advantage,  as 
the  site  of  the  modem  city  is  considerably  raised  by  the  ruins, 


*  The  appearance  of  the  few  peasants  that  inhabited  the  Campagna  is  frightful 
and  disgusting;  bloated  bellies,  distorted  features,  darkyellov  complexion,  livid 
c^es  and  lips,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  ague,  seem 
united  in  their  persons.  But  though  1  am  &r  from  maintaining  that  the  qualities 
of  the  air  have  no  share  in  the  production  of  these  deformities,  jet  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  them  in  some  degree  also  to  bad  water  and  bad  diet.  The  first  of 
thae  causes  produces  similar  appearances  in  several  mountainous  countries, 
particululy  in  Siritzerland,  and  the  latter  disposes  the  constitution  to  receive 
with  tenfold  effect  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  impressitm  of  noxious  ex* 
hilationi. 
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and  consequently  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber  are  less  fre- 
quent and  less  mischievous,  and  the  quantity  of  stagnant 
water  jnnch  diminished.  In  &ct,  whatever  the  air  of  Rome 
may  be  for  infants  and  youth,  it  is  now  considered  as  peculiarly 
iavorable  to  riper  age,  and  said  to  be  as  anciently  highly  con- 
ducive to  longevity. 
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CHAP.  V. 


DEPAKTUKE  FKOM  HOME — CHABACTEB  OF  THE  ROMANS 
ANCIENT  AND  MODEIUr. 

At  length  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure  approached,  and 
on  the  second  of  August  we  made  a  last  visit  to  the  Forum,  the 
CoUseum,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Capitol.  We  once  more  hailed 
the  genius  of  Rome  in  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter,  and  retired 
after  sunset  to  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Medici  on  the  Pincian 
Mount  (Collis  Hortulorum.)  There  we  seated  ourselves  under 
a  cluster  of  pines  and  poplars  that  hung  waving  over  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  city,  and  as  we  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the  evening 
air,  reflected  upon  the  glorious  objects  we  had  seen,  and  the 
many  happy  hours  we  had  passed  in  this  grand  Capital  of  the 
civilised  world,  the  seat  of  taste,  literature,  and  magnificence. 
We  were  now  about  to  take  our  leave  for  ever  probably,  of 
these  noble  scenes,  and  felt,  and  who  would  not  have  felt?  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  regret  at  the  reflection,  that  we  now 
beheld  the  towers  of  Rome  vanishing  in  darkness  for  the  last 
time !  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  leave  this  city  without  emo- 
tion ;  so  many  claims  has  it  to  our  attention ;  so  many  holds 
upon  our  best  passions. 
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A«  the  tia»dler  paces  along  her  streets,  spacious,  silent,  and 
majestic,  be  feels  the  irresistible  genius  of  the  place  working  in 
his  sottU  his  memory  teems  with  recollections,  and  his  heart 
•wells  with  patiiotisro  and  magnanimity:  two  virtues  that 
seem  to  spring  from  the  very  aoiJ,  and  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  dimate — so  generally  do  they  pervade  every  period 
of  Boman  history.  While  the  greet  repvblk,  the  parent  of 
so  many  heroes  rises  before  him,  he  looks  around  like  Car 
millusat  (he  bills—the  (rfain-^the.  river — for  ever  consecrated 
by  their  &me,  and  raises  his  £yes  with  reverence  to  idle 
sky  that  aeeoied  to  inspire  their  virtues.  In  tiulh,  no  D*r 
tiooal  charactfir  ever  appeared  so  axaited,  rose  with  auch  an 
accumulation  of  hooof  from  so  many  trials,  or  retainied  its 
hard-earaed  glory  for  ao  ioeg  a  period,  as  Hat  of  the  Romaija. 
Nulla  unqusm  ra^*ttilica  ate  wuyor,  nee  xanctiar,  .mc  baiu 
exempUi  ^i^rfmU  says  Titus  Livtus  *«  and  tlie  assertion  was  Bcit 
the  etfusioo  of  natiooai  iwiily,  for  the  Kenians  were  too  graat 
to  be  vain,  biut  tibe  result  of  veU-^gEOuaded  convictioD.  That 
deep  sense  of  religion  which  «iistbguisbed  &e  republic  A-om 
every  other  state,  and  was  according  to  Cicero  one  of  the  sources 
jof  its  grandeur  J  that  beoevolence  which  tau^  them  to  respect 
human  nature  in  Aeir  eiemies,  at  a  time  wbeu  to  slau^ter 
or  at  best  enslave  the  conquered,  was  deemed  even  by  tiie 
Greeks  tbeiwelves  the  ri^  of  the  victor;  that  strict  atten- 
tion to  justice  and  the  law  of  nelioas  in  proclaiming  aod  carrying 
on  war-f ;  that  contempt  or  rather  defiance  of  danger  and  calm 
perseverance  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  obstadesi  that  disin- 
terestedness and  neglect  of  all  persona)  indulgence,  and  above 
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all,  that  manly  and  unalterable  consistency  which  in  a  peculiar 
manner  marked  and  supported  their  conduct  both  in  public  and 
private* :  these  were  the  grand  and  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Roman  character,  features  which  they  have  imprinted  on 
their  edifices,  their  writings,  their  laws,  and  their  language,  and 
bequeathed  to  posterity  as  an  endless  claim  to  its  gratitude  and 
admiration.  That  each  of  these  qualities  may  have  shone  forth 
most  conspicuously  in  other  nations,  and  in  many  individuals, 
must  be  admitted ;  but  never  were  they  so  intimately  interwoven 
witli  the  whole  existence  and  being  of  an  active  people  either 
before  or  since,  and  in  consistency  in  particular  they  must  be 
acknowledged  to  stand  um'ivalled.  The  Greeks,  more  lively  and 
,  ingenious,  but  at  the  same  time  more  changeable  and  &ntastic, 
appear  when  compared  to  the  Romans,  as  children  put  in  con- 
trast with  men ;  and  Virgil  has  most  philosophically  as  well  as 
poetically  struck  off  the  characters  of  the  two  nations,  when  to 
the  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  the  Greeks  he  grants  superiority 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  while  to  Roman  firmness  and  wisdom 
he  consigns  the  sceptre  of  the  universe -f-. 

To  seek  for  parallels  in  modem  history,  would  be  a  vain  pur- 
suit, though  our  sprightly  neighbours  are  wont  in  a  delirium  of 
self-complacency,  to  compare  themselves  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  alternately,  and  interweave  the  virtues  of  both  these 
renowned  races,  in  the  texture  of  modem  French  perfection. 


*  Mftxime  ipee  populus  RomaouB  Rnimi  magnitHdiBe  excellit. 

dc.qff.um. 

i  Excudent  alii^  Sec.  Tu  regere,  ftc— ^n^  tu 
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But  while  we  give  them  in  unison  with  the  voice  of  Europe, 
much  of  the  valor  and  ingenuity,  with  all  the  levity,  and  all 
the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  allow  them  one  spark  of 
Roman  magnanimity.  The  Roman  Pontic  have  occasionally 
emulated  the  firmness  of  the  Consuls,  and  the  Venetian  not  un- 
irequently  displayed  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  while  owing  to 
the  manly  and  generous  spirit  of  a  free  government  the  British 
nation  may  be  allowed  to  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
patriotism  and  intrepidity  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  ambition  with  which  the  Romans  are  so  often 
charged,  cannot  with  justice  be  considered  as  a  flaw  in  their 
character,  as  no  great  nation,  or  illustrious  individual,  ever  was 
or  indeed,  can  well  be  entirely  exempt  Jrom  that  active  passion, 
that  vivida  vis  animi,  which  always  accompanies  great  talents, 
and  is  designed  by  Providence  to  develop  and  bring  them 
into  action.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  a  spirit  of  con- 
quest generally  originates  from  the  necessity  aind  success  of 
sdf-defence ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fiir  greater  part 
of  the  early  wars  in  which  the  republic  was  engaged,  arose 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  petty  states  in  her  vicinity.  The 
subjugation  of  these  states  and  their  incorporation  with  the 
victors,  awakened  the  suspicion  of  more  distant  and  powerful 
rivals,  and  brought  the  Samnites,  the  Lucanians,  and  the 
Bruttii  successively  into  the  field,  till  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  showed 
the  necessity  of  uniting  Italy  under  one  head,  to  prevent  her 
jarring  cities  from  introducing  foreign  powers  into  her  provinces, 
and  from  thus  sacrificing  her  independence  to  a  momentary 
interest.  This  struggle  tried  and  proved  the  strength  of  Rome, 
enabled  her  to  unite  all  the  energies  of  Italy,  and  prepared 
her  for  the.  more  dangerous  and  more  extensive  contest  with 
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the  CartfaaginiaDS.  The  Punic  wars  ori^nated  from  sound 
policy,  which  pointed  out  the  necessitj  of  keying  80  powerful 
a  rival  at  a  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  were  at 
tb&  same  time  the  unavoidable  effect  of  two  states,  whose 
interests  and  views  were  so  opposite,  coming  into  immediate 
contact.  The  first  was  an  essay  and  a  m^^  prelude  to  the 
second,  which  decided  the  contest,  and  in  fact  laid  Car* 
tbage  at  the  feet  of  her  more  magnanimous  rival.  Nevef 
did  a  more  arduous  struggle  engage  two  powerful  nations* 
and  never  did  mortals  witness  a  more  splendid  display  of  the 
heroic  virtues  than  that  which  Home  thtm  exhibited  to  the  asto- 
nished univerBe. 

The  dissenuons  amoog  the  Oredts,  and  the  &r-tamcd  Pe- 
loponesian  war  itself*  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared not  only  with  tibe  mighty  weight,  and  wide  sweeping 
desolation  of  the  second  Funic  war,  but  with  the  peisevef- 
anoe,  the  wisdom,  the  spirit,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which 
it  waB  prosecuted ;  nor  is  there  a  period  in  the  annals  of  the 
worid  which  furnishes  mote  instruction,  or  presents  human  na- 
ture in  a  nobler  point  of  view,  than  the  history  of  this  most 
sanguinary  contest.  Every  page  ofit  is  a  record  of  heroism 
that  sets  the  soul  in  a  blaze;  it  ought  to  be  read  over  and  over 
again,  and  every  line  committed  to  memory  by  the  youth  of 
every  free  state,  and  particularly  of  Britain,  that  they  may 
)earn  how  to  appretiate  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
country,  how  to  fight,  and  how  to  die  in  its  defence. 

The  insidious  policy  of  Macedon  next  engaged  the  attention  rf 
Home,  and  the  punishment  she  inflicted  upon  its  temporizing 
despots  cannot  but  deserve  our  applause.  In  her  CKMiduct  towards. 
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t^  Greeks  the  republic  first  displayed  its  moderation  and  gene- 
rosity, and  on  the  glorious  day  when  at  the  Isthmian  games  she 
proclaimed  the  liberty  of  Greece  by  her  victorious  general,  gave 
an  instance  of  magnanimity  that  even  now  melts  the  soul  into 
fond  admiration.  But  the  age  of  heroes  and  of  sages  was 
passed  in  Greece.  Incapable  alike  of  liberty  and  control,  proud 
of  their  former  power,  and  unconscious  of  their  actual  weak- 
ness, jealous  of  each  other's  prosperity,  and  perpetually  en- 
gaged either  in  open  hostility  or  secret  intrigue,  her  states 
alternately  flattered  and  insulted,  invited  and  betrayed  their 
bene&ctors,  till  at  length  they  extorted  from  the  reluctant  Ro- 
mans the  chastisement  due  to  folly  and  ingratitude.  In  &ct,  in 
all  transactions  between  these  two  extraordinary  nations  the 
former  seem  uniformly  to  have  acted  like  froward  childrrai 
spoiled  by  flattery  and  indulgence,  and  the  latter  like  men 
habitually  mild  though  sometimes  teazed  into  resentment. 

So  far  the  Roman  character  shone  unclouded ;  that  at  subse- 
quent periods  its  splendor  was  sometimes  tarnished  by  the  ambi- 
tion or.  the  avarice  of  its  chiefs  may  be  admitted;  but  even 
when  intoxicated  by  power  and  corrupted  by  luxury  the  city 
had  become  a  vast  theatre  of  opposite  factions  and  turbu- 
lent passions,  yet  the  greatness  and  magnanimity  inherent  in  the 
national  character  still  predominated,  and  shewed  itsdf  even 
in  the  vices  and  crimes  of  its  perverted  citizens.  Though 
fired  with  lawless  ambition  and  stained  with  civil  blood.  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla,  Csesar  and  Fompey,  Augustus  and  Antony, 
were  lofty  and  towering  minds  that  soared  far  above  the  usual 
reach  of  human  greatness,  and  stand  yet  unrivalled  in  the  lists 
of  fame.    Even  Catiline  and  Cinna,  with  much  of  the  maUgnity, 
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have  also  much  of  the  greatness  of  Milton's  demons,  and  like 
those  tremendous  phantoms  excite  by  the  magnitude  of  their 
crimes  our  terror  rather  than  our  contempt.  Nor  was  this 
magnanimity  extinguished,  or  indeed  always  repressed  by  the 
despotism  of  the  Emperors.  Though  subdued  and  chained,  yet 
the  Roman  glared  at  his  tyrant,  and  made  him  feel  not  un> 
frequently  the  effects  of  his  indignation.  Cherea  and  Sabinus, 
Corbulo  and  Vindex,  displayed  the  coun^  and  the  virtue  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius ;  the  softer  sex  emulated  the  fame  of  Clelia 
and  Lucretia ;  and  Arria  and  Epicharis  continued  to  shew  the 
influence  of  Roman  firmness  on  female  minds.  The  imperial 
race  itsdf  was  distinguished  above  all  other  royal  lines,  not 
only  by  pre-eminent  vices  but  fortunately  for  mankind  by  pre- 
eminent virtues  also ;  and  if  Caligula  and  Nero,  Domitian  and 
Caracalla,  surpass  in  cruelty  all  other  tyrants,  so  Titus  and 
Trajan,  Aarelius  and  Antoninus,  excel  all  oth^  monarchs  in 
wisdom  and  benevolence. 

Of  the  character  of  greatness  which  the  Romans  have  given 
to  their  works  I  have  already  spoken;  here  I  need  only 
remind  the  reader  that  while  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  we 
admire  massive  vastness,  and  in  the  edifices  of  Greece,  just 
proportion,  in  Roman  structures,  we  applaud  the  union  of 
magnitude  and  beauty  with  convenience  and  utility.  In  her 
temples  Rome  was  more  magnificent,  because  mote  opulent 
than  Greece,  but  her  temples  however  splendid  were  not  her 
noblest  works.  Behold  that  vast  amphitheatre,  equal  in  tazCf 
l)ut  how  superior  in  form,  grace,  and  destination  to  the  uselesa 
bulk  of  the  pyramids.  See  those  aqueducts  that  bestride  ex* 
tensive  re^ons,  and  convey  rivers  into  distant  citiea  to  re- 
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itresfa  nations  and  fertilise  a  whole  country.  Ilieir  arches  still 
stand  gracing  not  the  capital  onlj  and  its  vicinity^  but  the 
zoost  remote  provinces^  and  astonish  travellers  by  their  8<^ 
iidity  and  their  elevation.  Ccmsider  those  bridges  which 
eighteen  ceoturies,  aided  by  inundations  and  earthquakes,  have 
fiot  in  many  places  even  shaken;  and  see  the  Danube  itself  for 
ODce  submittuig  to  the  yoke,  and  still  respecting  the  traces  of  his 
subjection.  See  their  almost  interminable  roads  intersecting 
the  immeosity  of  the  empire,  fixMn  the  bord»s  of  Pertim 
to  the  Orcades,  from  the  Tanai*  to  the  Nile,  and  openii^  a 
fiiee  communication  through  all  parts  of  the  dvilised  world. 
These  are  monuments  which  bo  other  nation  has  le^  befaiad* 
monuments  not  of  taste  and  art  only,  but  of  wisdom  and  b^ 
nevoleace,  which  claim  not  merely  our  admiration  but  our 
gratitude,  and  rank  their  authon  among  the  besi  bcnelacttHS  of 
mankind. 

InvcAlas  ^  ntem  •■eoliier*  jmt  srtM 

Quiijiw  sui  sKneres  aliM  fonrc  amreai^  Mmid  n. 

To  apply  this  rentark  to  works  of  genius  would  be  to  enter  a 
field  of  criticism  too  extensive  for  the  present  work,  but  we  may 
be  alk>wed  to  assume  that  there  is  in  aU  the  great  Roman  sra- 
thors,  whetfa^  in  vase  or  prose,  a  certain  loftiness  of  thought 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  very  diffeicnt  irom  the  terseness  of 
the  Greek,  particidarly  the  Attic  writen.  Miyesty,  tinogfa  the 
chanwtenstic  of  Virgil,,  and  more  eameatly  coiiq>ic«ous  is  his 
divine  poems,  is  yet  stro^iy  perceptikde  in  Lucretios,  Lucai^ 
and  Juvenal  The  sdb^ects  of  Horacp  aad  Ovid  were  not 
in  genera]  very  susceptible  of  this  quality,  and  yet  even  ia 
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them  it  occasionally  transpires,  and  gives  a  certain  weight 
and  dignity  to  their  niigts  catwra.  Their  muse  is  still  Ae  Roman 
muse,  like  Minerva  reserved,  and  majestic  even  when  playful. 
But  this  distinctive  feature  of  the  Roman  mind  is  most  appa- 
rent in  the  historians,  for  however  different  Sallust,  Caesar,  Titus 
Livius,  and  Tacitus  may  be  in  style,  yet  there  is  in  them  all  an 
elevation  of  thought,  a  boldness  of  sentiment,  and  a  dignity  of 
language,  superior,  I  will  not  say,  to  modem  historians,  but  even 
to  the  compositions  of  the  Greeks,  in  every  other  respect  so 
pei^t.  In  perusing  them  the  reader  finds  himself  raised  above 
the  coDomoD  level  of  human  thought,  and  ■  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  feelings;  he  is  conversing  with  an  interme- 
diale  race  of  beings,  a  species  of  heroes  and  demigods. 

UagDBoiiiii  heroes  nati  melimibus  annu.  -  E*i.  vu 

Virtue,  patriotism,  benevolence,  the  love  of  his  country,  and 
of  mankind,  rise  in  his  estimation,  and  engross  his  whole  soul. 
Self-preservation  and  self-interest,  the  cares  and  the  pleasures  of 
life  shrink  in  comparison  into  trifles  almost  beneath  his  atten- 
tion. His  heart  glows  as  he  reads,  and  every  page  he  turns  over 
makes  him  a  better  and  fits  him  to  be  a  greater  man.  But  above 
even  these  exalted  ^irits,  abooe  all  Greek  and  Roman  famCf 
towers  the  immortal  genius  of  Cicero,  collecting  in  itself  all  the 
lights  of  human  intellect,  and  scattering  them  over  every  subject 
on  which  it  shinesr—Orator,  Philosopher,  aad  Statesman,  and 
in  all ,  these  characters  unrivalled,  he  makes  them  all  subser- 
vient to  that  of  Roman  and  Consul,  and  whatever  topic  he  treats, 
he  never  fails  to  display  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  other.^ 
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The  Greek  philosophers,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  &c. 
passed  their  days,  if  not  in  absolute  retreat,  at  least  in  learned 
leisure ;  speculation  was  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  their 
works  were  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  study  and  reflection. 

Cicero  devoted  his  youth  only  to  study ;  his  riper  years  he  gave 
to  the  active  duties  of  Roman  magistracy,  the  direction  of  the 
senate,  the  management  of  the  people,  the  command  of  legions, 
and  the  government  of  an  empire.  In  the  midst  of  these  occu- 
pations, each  of  which  seems  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  time 
and  engross  all  the  attention  of  the  most  vigorous  mind,  he 
found  Idsure  tx)  plead  the  causes  of  his  fHends,  to  prescribe  the 
laws  of  eloquence,  and  to  ^und  the 'depths  of  philosophic  ih^ 
quiry.  Thus  he  excelled  his  master  Plato,  and  by  uniting 
practice  with  theory,  brought  philosophy  from  the  shades  of 
retirement  into  public  life,  introduced  h^  into  the  forum,  and 
seated  her  in  the  senate.  In  perusing  the  varied  compositions 
of  this  illustrious  Roman,  it  is  impossible  Iiot  to  feel  and  admire 
that  national  magnanimity,  that  senatorial  and  consular  dignity 
which  pervade  them,  ennobling  every  subject,  whether  public 
or  private,  literary  or  political;  and  communicating  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  congenial  elevation  arid  grandeur,  well 
calculated  to  counteract  the  narrow  contracted  views  and  selfish 
passions  of  these  d^enerate  days*. 


*  Rousseau  liae  Tentared  to  call  Cicero  a  mere  rhetoriuan,  and  asks  insultingly 
whether,  without  the  writings  of  Plato,  he  would  haVe  been  able  to  compose  his 
OfBces ;  Without  doubt  the  Roban  philosopher  owed  much  to  Ae  sahlime  doc< .. 
trines  of  Flato^  and  bcMmb  omits  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  obligation; 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  Uie  Roman  laws,  and  will  th^efore 
confine  myself  at  present  to  one  single  remark.  The  laws  of  the 
Greeks  were  either  the  result  of  the  meditations  of  a  particular 
legislator,  Lycurgus,  SoIoq,  &c.  or  the  dictates  of  some  mo- 
mentary emergency;  not  unfrequently  the  effusion  of  popular 
passions,  and  in  most  cases  applicable  only  to  the  common- 
wealth or  country  for  which  they  were  originally  enacted. 
Hence,  though  Liberty  was  in  general  their  object,  and  so  for 
th^r  effects  were  bene0cial ;  yet  their  duration  was  short,  and 
their  influence  contracted.  But  the  Roman  code  was  compiled 
with  the  same  view  indeed,  but  on  principles  lar  more  perma- 
Dent  and  universal.  It  was  founded  not  upon  the  convenience 
of  the  moment,  nor  upon  the  interest  of  one  particular  com- 
monwealth, but  upon  the  comprehensive  basis  of  the  law  of 
nature,  embracing  alike  all  times  and  all  places,  uid  appUcable 
to  all  governments  and  to  all  emergencies.  Hence  Cicoro  de- 
dares  that  the  Twelve  Tables  contain  a  system  of  morality,  supe- 
rior, in  bis  opinion,  to  the  writings  of  all  the  philosophers,  and 


Imt  though  a  ^sciple  of  Plato  lie  often  surpaaaes  his  master,  and  pvea  tinbstanee 
and  bodjr  to  the  refined  and  ideal  visions  of  the  Athenian.  That  very  treatise 
Oe  Officiis  is  an  abridgment  of  morality  more  perfect  and  useful  than  any  partial- 
lar  work  of  Plato.  Surelj  his  Epistles  are  not  imitations  of  Plato,  and  yet  they 
alone  are  sufficient  to  establish  Cicero's  reputation,  and  place  him  among  the  first 
of  statesmen,  and  of  authors.  As  for  the  contemptuous  term  rhetor^  if  Cicwo 
was  not  an  orator  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  who  ever  was?  But  the 
doquent  Genevan  loved  singularity,  and  sought  for  it  by  paradoxes;  he 
■eeou  to  have  read  but  little  of  Cicero,  aqd  if  we  may  credit  the  account  he 
gives  of  his  own  edantion,  coviA  not  1uit«  had  a  very  porfeict  bAowledge  of  Cicero's 
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form  a  code  of  laws  at  the  same  time,  that  transcends  alt  the 
institutions  of  the  Grecian  legislators*. 

Hence  the  Roman  became  tbe  ulmcrsal  law,  the  code  of 
natiooB,  and  to .  its  prevalence  over  Europe  we  may  perhaps 
in  part  ascribe  the  superior  advantage  in  liberty  and  pro- 
perty which  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  during  tbe  darkness  and 
barbarism  of  tbe  middle  ages.  In  fact,  tbe  Roman  laws  and 
language  were  the  two  great  barriers  that  resisted  and  repelled 
the  violence  and  ignorance  of  those  savage  times,  aod  conveyed 
down  to  us  the  maxims  and  tbe  sciences  of  the  preceding 
more  eoligbtened  generatkHis. 

Of  that  language  1  may  now  be  expected  to  speak,  but  as  I 
have  treated  the  subject  elsewhere,  my  remarks  shall  be  few  and 
cursory.  It  is  a  trite  observation  thai  the  language  of  each 
nation  is  attuned  to  its  feelw^,  habitst  and  jaaanners,  or  in  other 
words  to  its  character ;  and  it  has  consequently  been  remarked, 
that  Italian  is  soft  and  musical;  Spanish,  stately;  French, 
voluble;  German,  rough;  and  English  short  and  pithy.  To 
apply  this  common  observation  to  the  subject  before  us,  the 
langvage  of  tbe  ancient  Ronsans  is  a  manly  and  majestic 
^alect,  fall,  expressive,  and  sonorous,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  the  dignity  of  a  magnanimous  and  imperial  people. 
Inferior  in  some  respects,  bot  lu  the  qualities  just  mentiooed 


*  FrMBant  onnes  Beet,  dieam  qaod'  aentio:  bibliotliecaB  nMhercule  omninm 
fhUMophorun,  mu  niHii  videtnr  zii.  tsbnknun  libelliis,  si  quia  legum  foDlm  e( 
capita  vMcpit,  et  anetwiMb  pendnr^  ct  ntiUtatu  ubertate  Hiperaiv,  &c.  i7« 
Ort^ir.  lab,  i.  4S>  4f. 
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superior  to  the  Greek,  it  corresponded  well  with  its  object,  and 
became  the  vehicle,  first  of  the  edicts  of  the  conquerors,  and 
then  of  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences  in  ge- 
neral, that  is,  the  grand  instrument  of  civilization,  the  uni- 
versal language,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  m<H%  refined  dialects 
of  Europe*. 

Such  were  the  Romans :  bom  4is  it  were  to  empire  they  had 
nationally  the  same  elevation  of  mind  and  dignity  of  sentiment 
as  the  heirs  of  kingdoms  and  principalities  are  observed  to 
possess  individually;  and  this  grandeur  of  thought  and  man- 
ners they  communicated  to  all  thar  achievements,  and  stamped 
on  all  their  monuments.  Who  can  reflect  on  those  achieve- 
ments  without  astonishment.^  who  can  walk  amid  those  monu- 
ments without  emotionP  the  very  ground  trod  by  such  a  race  is 
sacred,  and  were  Rome  with  all  its  magnificent  edifices  and  noUe 
remains  annihilated,  the  seven  bills  would  be  still  dear  to  genius 
and  to  virtue.    The  pilgrim  would  still  come  from  distant  re* 


*  (<  Ita  sentio,"  says  Cicero,  **  et  sepe  dissenii,  LaliouD  linguuD  non  modo 
non  inopem,  ut  vulgo  puUrent,  sed  locupletiorem  esse  quam  GnBcam." — De  ^ 
nJiiH,  Lib.  I.  3.    He  repeats  the  same  assertion,  in  the  third  book,  cap.  S. 

Gibbon  has  exemplified  its  superior  majesty  when  compared  to  Greeh,  in  the 
two  names  Diocles  and  Diocletianus,  and  it  may  be  exemplified  still  more  satia- 
fiictority  in  contrasting  certain  passa^s  of  Tir^  -with  the  corresponding  verBea, 
from  whence  they  are  copied  in  Homer;  to  whic^  1  may  odd,  that  if  the  vowela 
and  dipthongs  were  pronounced  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  they  are  by  the  moden^ 
and  there.are  many  reasons  for  suppoain|f  that  they  were,  Latin  must  have  had  at 
all  times,  in  fulness  and  variety  of  sound,  a  decided  supericwity. 
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gi<ms  to  visit  with  reverence  the  spot  on  which  once  stood  the 
first  of  cities—"  qua  una  m  omnibus  terris  domus  fwt  virtutiSf 
imperii,  dignitatis*." 

But,  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  ancient  Romans*  what 
^re  do  the  modem  inherit  ?  are  they  high-spirited  and  inflex- 
ible as  their  ancestors  ?  or  are  they  not  rather  a  tame,  pusillani- 
iDous  race?  not  the  desccmdaats  <^  the  masters  of  t^e  world, 
but  the  m<mgrel  oti^ring  of  every  invading  tribe  ?  or  as  a  French 
writer  expresses  it,  not  Romans,  bat  worms  that  prey  upon  the 
carcase  of  fallen  Roqie  ?  It  is  easy  to  supply  the  want  of  ob- 
servation by  sarcasm  and  antitiiesis;  let  us  endeavor  to  f<AJiow  a 
dlfiferebt  process.  National  diaracter,  Uiou^  it  may  be  infio- 
enced  both  by  the  dcu)  and  the  dimate,  is  not  the  effect  c^  eitho:. 
Government  and  education,  as  1  have  elsewhere  ofaserved,:  ara 
the  grand  and  efficient  causes  in  the  formation  of  character  both 
puUic  and  private.  Is  that  government  tree,  and  thai  education 
liberal  P  the  cbsu'aeter  will  be  open  and  manly.  Is  the  OBe^jop^ 
pressive,  and  the  other  confined?  the  character  will  necessaiily 
be  abject  and  contracted.  Rome  is  ho  longer  mistress  of  the 
world  ;  she  is  not  even  free ;  her  sons  of  course  have  not  fnom 
their  infancy  a  brilhant  career  open  befi>re  them ;  pul^c  honors 
are  not  held  out  to  them  a&  incentives  to  nertion,  nor  srg 
their  labors  and  sacrifices  rewarded  by  triumphs  and  titles  of 
glo^y;  they  are  not  now  as  andentiy  taught  even  by  theur 
nurses  to  raise  their  heads,  to   tread  with  dignity,    to  look. 


•  Qic.  Dis  Orat.  i. 
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move,  and  feel  as  lords  of  human  kind.  To  submit  to  the  will 
of  a  sovereign  without  sharing  his  counsels  is  their  fete,  and  do- 
mestic concerns  are  their  only  occupation.  To  conform  them  to 
this  humble  destiny  is  the  object  of  education,  and  when  they 
have  passed  some  years  in  college  confinement. under  the  super- 
intendency  of  suspicious  and  prying  masters,  they  return  to 
their  families  to  pass  their  days  in  indolent  repose.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages  some  features  of  the  ancient 
are  still  strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  the  modern  Roman ; 
as  amid  the  palaces  of  the  present  there  still  arise  many  traces  of 
the  former  city.  This  resemblance  is  very  naturally  preserved 
by  various  circumstances;  in  the  first  place  as  the  language  of 
their  ancestors  is  an  essential  part  of  their  education,  and  ati 
their  application  to  it  commences  at  a  very  early  period,  they 
soon  become  acquainted  of  the  ancient  glories  of  their  coun- 
try,  and  with  its  history  imbibe  a  certain  generous  pride  not 
totally  devoid  of  magnanimity.  The  same  effect  is  necessarily 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  grand  monuments  that 
tower  around  them,  and  force  themselves  upon  the  observation 
of  the  most  inattentive.  In  the  next  place,  the  superiority  which 
Rome  has  always  enjoyed  in  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  architeo 
ture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  consequently  her  superior 
beauty  and  magnificence,  which,  while  they  attract  strangers 
from  the  most  remote  countries,  must  unavoidably  awaken  in 
the  bosom  of  a  citizen  some  emotions  of  self-importance  and 
complacency.  Thirdly,  Rome  has  always  been  considered  a^ 
the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  In 
the  first  quality  she  ^ves  title  and  precedency  to  the  first  sove- 
reign in  Europe;  and  in  the  second,  she  confers  upon  her  bishops 
Tank  and  pre-eminence  Above  all  others  even  though  primates 
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and  patriarchs  ;  privileges  in  both  cases  so  brilliant  as  to  reflect 
upon  Rome  a  lustre  stjU  unequalled,  and  inspire  her  inhabitants 
with  lofty  sentiments  of  her  grandeur  and  their  own  dignity. 
Rome  is  still  the  Ao/y,  the  eternal  city,  the  citadel  of  imperial 
power,  the  centre  of  christian  unity — "  Deorum  domicilium, 
arx  orbis  terrarum,  portus  omnium  gentium."  Crowds  of 
strangers  flow  through  her  gates,  attracted  by  the  magnificence 
of  her  monuments,  the  sanctity  of  her  temples,  or  the  ^ories 
of  her  name.  Et  antiquitas  amaUlist  sed  et  religio  venerab^ 
sape  eo  vocant,  says  Lipsim,  speaking  of  Rome.  TheS.P.Q.R. 
that  still  blaze  on  the  edicts  of  her  magistrates^  and  ennoble 
her  public  edifices,  though  now  a  sound  only,  is  yet  an  awful 
and  venerable  sound,  which  brings  with  it  a  train  of  ideas 
formed  of  all  that  is  grand  and  impressive  in  history. 

The  natives  of  a  city,  whose  destinies  are  so  glorious,  neither 
Are,  nor  can  be  altogether  a  low-minded  grovelling  race;  they  are 
proud  of  their  birth,  and  inherit  some  portion  of  the  dignity  and 
elevation  of  their  ancestors.  If  it  be  asked  on  what  occasion 
the  modem  Romans  have  displayed  this  noble  spirit,  or  what 
instances  of  magnanimity  we  find  in  their  history,  the  answer  is 
obvious.  Not  to  speak  of  the  courage  and  perseverance  with' 
which  they  so  long  and  so  successfully  resisted  the  Lcnnbards,' 
because  that  era  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  belong  rather^to 
ancient  than  modern  history :  I  come  to  the  year  eight  hundred, 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  period  of  the  calamities 
of  Rome;  and  though  her  language  was  still  in  a  state  of  de> 
terioration,  yet  her  political  situation  began  from  that  epoch  to 
improve,  and  continued  in  a  progress  of  amelioration  with  little 
interruption,  except  that  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  her 
t2 
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bishops,  till  the  late  Frendi  invasion.  From  the  lestoration 
of  the  Western  Empire  we  may  therefore  date  the  com- 
mencement of  modern  Rome,  and  take  it  for  granted  that 
as  no  event  has  since  occurred  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people,  their  cfaaiacter  cannot  be  supposed  to '  have  undergone 
any  change  materiallj  to  its  disadvantage. 

Now  from  this  era,  to  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  the  Romans 
»eem  to  have  displayed  rather  too  much  than  too  little  spirit, 
and  distinguished  themselves  rather  by  a  lawless  rage  for  inde- 
pendence than  by  a  tame  submission  to  rulers.  In  fact,  their 
Ustory  during  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  epodis  mentioned  above,  is  Uttle  more  than  a 
series  of  contests  with  the  German  Ctesars,  the  Popes,  the  Ro- 
man Barons,  and  the  cities  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
These  contests,  which  were  carried  on  with  much  violence 
and  great  slaughter,  even  in  the  streets,  squares,  and  some- 
times tiie  very  churches  themselves,  contributed  much  to  the 
ruin  oi  the  city,  and  the  destruction  of  its  ancient  monu- 
ments, but  terminated  not  unfrequently  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  jprove  at  least  that  in  courage  they  were 
not  deficient.  Their  occasional  battles  with  the  Saracens  at 
that  time  a  most  warlike  and  formidable  nation,  always  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  those  infidels,  and  reflect  no  inconsiderable  honor 
on  the  victors,  who  never  allowed  them,  as  the  Sicilians  and. 
Neapolitans  had  done,  to  take  possession  of  their  towns,  and 
make  settl^nents  on  their  coasts.  Their  resistance  to  the  Ger* 
man  Emperors  may  be  ascribed  to  some  remaining  sparks  of 
RomBD  spirit,  sconung  to  bend  to  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
barbarian  soverdgns,  who^  ^ough  they  owed  their  rank  and 
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titles  to  the  acclamatifms  of  the  Roman  people,  sometimes  pre- 
sumed to  approach  the  city  in  hostile  array,  and  itnpoBe  laws 
on  its  inhabitaata. 

The  liberties  of  the  Romans  sunk  under  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Sixtus  V.  and  of  Julius  li.  and  were  finally  suppressed 
by  the  authority  and  arts  of  the  two  Pontic  of  the  Medicean 
&mily,  (to  wluch  literature  owes  to  much  and  liberty  so  little), 
Leo  X.  and  Cl^ieat  VII.  Since  that  period  evwy  drcum- 
stance  has  contributed  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  contemplation  of  religion,  the  study  of 
antiquity,  and  the  ^nfoellishmeat  of  the  city.  Few  opportu- 
nities have  occurred  that  could  call  their  courage  into  acti(Hi» 
or  awaken  their  ancient  magnanimity,  llie  storming  of  the 
city  by  the  Constable  Sour6on,  and  Uie  battle  of  Ltpanto^  are 
po-haps  the  only  occasions.  In  the  former,  though  taken  by 
surprise  and  treachery,  the  Romans  protected  only  by  the 
ancient  walls,  resisted  the  attacks  of  a  vet^iia  and  r^ular  army^ 
and  were  at  length  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  that  truly 
barbarian  horde;  while  Bourbon  the  General 

gigianteie  urbeBi  tentare  Oeomra 

Aggreasua  furiu 

Ctaudian. 

perished,  as  is  well  known,  in  tire  very  act  of  seating  the  walls., 
In  the  battle  of  Lepanto  the  Roman  gallies,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  CohmnOf  led  the  Christian  fleet,  and  were  acknowledged 
to  be  the  principal  agents  on  that  glorious  day,  which  checked 
the  victorious  career  of  the  Sultan,  and  brc^e  his  naval  strength 
fiH-ever. 
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It  may  further  be  inquired,  why  the  HoniaDS  made  little 
or  no  resistance  on  the  late  invasion,  which  was  accompanied 
with  circumstances  sufficiently  insulting  to  rouse  even  the  spirit 
and  energies  of  a  coward?  The  Romans  themselves  though 
Undisciplined  and  unprepared,  were  ready  to  take  arms,  and 
even  made  a  tender  of  their  services  to  the  government;  but  the 
Papal  ministers,  and  perhaps  the  Pontiff  himself,  were  duped  by 
the  declarations  and  solemn  promises  of  the  French  generals, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  suspicions  of  the  people, 
consented  to  receive  the  hostile  army  within  their  gates.  Yet 
when  thus  betrayed  and  enslaved,  the  people  more  than  once 
rose  upon  the  French  troops,  and  the  Trasteverini  in  particular, 
on  one  occasion,  made  considerable  havoc,  and  excited  the 
greatest  alarm  among  them.  Insomuch  that  the  French  had 
recourse  to  their  usual  arts  of  promises,  protestations,  appeals  to 
liherty^  to  the  genius  of  Brutus,  and  to  the  Roman  name, 
to  induce  these  generous  patriots  to  quit  the  bridges,  capitol, 
and  other  strong  posts  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 
Similar  insurrections  took  place  at  AUmtw  and  in  Sabina, 
where  the  peasants  undisciplined  and  half  armed,  resisted 
and  sometimes  routed  their  enemies.  These  efforts,  un- 
av^ling  as  they  were,  and  as  from  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  the  papal  territory,  and  indeed  of  all -Italy  at  that  time, 
must  necessarily  have  been,  are  still  so  many  proofs  that  the 
Romans  are  not,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted,  a  race  of  abject 
dastards. 

The  truth  is,  that  want  of  courage  is  not  the  predominant 

vice  either  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Italians,  or  indeed  of  any 

V     other  nation:  courage  is  a  quaUty  inherent  in  man,  but  its 
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exercise  is    the   result   of  calculation.      Give  an  individual 
that  which   is  worth  defending,  and  be  will  defend  it;    give 
a  nation  liberty  with  all  its  blessings,  and  it  will  fight  for    i 
them;  a  bad  government  has  no  value,  and  excites  no  attach*    ' 
ment — who  then  will  expose  his  life  to  support  it  ?  * 

To  proceed. — ^The  modem  Romans  are  accused  of  habitual 
indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  mendicancy ;  a  reproach  found- 
ed upon  hasty  and  partial  observation.  To  repose  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  a  custom  established  in  all  southern  countriesv 
is  conformable  to  tlie  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  is  both 
useful  and  wholesome,  as  by  sacnficing  hours  when  exercise  is 
dangerous  or  oppressive,  it  leaves  the  morning  and  evening; 
that  is,  all  the  cool  and  delightful  part  of  the  day,  with  much  of 
the  night,  open  to  business  and  amusement.  The  time  giv«i  to 
labor  and  rest  is  in  quantity  the  same  as  in  northern  regions,'  but 
divided  in  a  different  manner.  As  for  mendicancy,  I  have 
already  observed,  that  in  countries  and  cities  where  the  poor  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  mendicancy  is  not  easily 
avoidable;  in  favor  of  Rome  I  must  add,  that  the  number  of 
beggars  is  not  greater  there  than  in  other  capitals  of  the  same 
population,  and  that  the  wretches  who  infest  the  churches 
and  public  edifices  are  in  general  strangers,  attracted  by  the 
facility  of  gathering  alms  in  a  city  frequented  by  so  many  rich 
travellers,  and  filled  with  so  many  convents  and  pious  establish- 
ments. The  extreme  misery  which  we  witnessed  was  owing  to 
the  entire  spoliation  of  all  the  hospitals  and  asylums,  to  the 
ruin  of  public  credit,  the  impoverishment  of  the  clergy,  nobility, 
and  householders,  by  the  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  and  in  short 
to  ^e  general  system  of  plunder  exercised  by  the  Fieoch  while 
in  possession  of  the  city. 
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I  come  uow  to  tke  morab  of  the  Romans,  and  must,  in  the 
first  place,  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  presumption  in  a  tra- 
veller wiio  passed  tlirea  months  only  in  Rome,  to  pretend  to 
speak  upon  this  subject  from  his  own  obeervation.  However 
from  inquiries^  and  the  statement  of  impartial  and  judicious 
strangers  long  resident  in  Rome,  we  collected,  that  among 
the  higher  classes  there  is  less  room  for  censure  here  than  perhaps 
in  amy  oihet  Italian  city ;  that  dcts&eum,  which  in  its  most 
qualified  pauctice  is^;an  insult  to  decency,  is  neither  so  common 
ncMT  so  flagrant ;  that  the  morals  of  the  cardinals,  preli^tess  and 
clergy,  and  even  of  the  middting  class  of  atizens,  are  pur^ 
and  unimpeachable;  and  that  the  people  in  general  are  mild, 
open-hearted  in  their  intercourse^  and  in  their  manners  extremely 
decorous  and  even  stately.  This  latter  quality  of  the  Romans 
cannot  escape  the. notice  of  tke  most  superficial  observer; 
while  the  classic  tzaveller  sees,  or  seems  to  see,  in  this  un- 
affected gravity  and  dignified  deportment  some  traces  of  the 
majesty  of  the  ancients,  and  iancies  that  he  can  still  discover 
in  their  feJlen  descandants — 

-  Romanos  renim  domioos  gentemqae  togatun  *. 

JEneid,  lib.  i. 

But  how  far  the  tide  of  Roman  blood  has  run  pure  and  un- 
mixed during  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the  course  of 
^9  many  revolutions,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.     The  capital  of 


*  The  Roman  character,  both  ancient  and  modern,  nmy  he  oxprassed  whh  greM 
pfeusioii  by  that  bMutUbl  antithesis  of  Lanzi,  Yieim  giandedwHiHegmaociu 
bello;  vie  unbellochesisollevaaogiugraiide. 
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an  empire  indudiag  many  natiwis  in  its- pale^  mHsi  necessarily 
be  crowded  with  sfaranger^  and  po^ps  half  ipeopled  by  the 
natives  of  the  provinces.  Such  is  the  state  of  ^  great  British 
metropolis  at  present,  and  such  was  that  of  Rome  anciently ;  in 
fact,  the  latter  was  more  likely  to  attract  4traiigersj  or  rather 
provincials,  than  the  fi>nner,  as  numy  or  most  of  the  in- 
habitents  of  the  .great  cities  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman 
ati^eos,  and  were  evrai  admitted,  as  tfaie  Gauls  were  by<  Julius 
Cflesar,  into  the  s^iate  itself*.  .  Ciosro  who  behdd  the  evil,  if  it 
deser\'e  that  name,  in  ltd  origin,  complains  that  even  in  his  time 
the  influx  of  foreigners  had  in&cted  tibe^  purity  of  the  Latin 
ianguage.-f*;  and  if  at  aperiod  when.  1^  honors  and  offices  of 
the  state  were  confined  to  the  native  lUxnanSj  the  numbec 
of  strangers   was  so  considerable,   what. must  it  have   been 


*  Religiosa  pQtet  peregriiue  curia  laudi 

Nee  p«tat  ezternog  quosdecet  esse' 8UOB. 

Aspice  hanc  fr^aentiam,  cui  vix  urtns  Jmnenw  tecta  snfficitiiit;  maximft 
pars  illitis  tnrbae  ex  municipiis,  ex  colo^iis  iiuie,  ex  toto  denieiDe  orbe  teimrun 
con  fluxeniat— nullum  non  hominum  genus  .  concurnt  in  Urbem— Seneca  ad 
HeWiam. 

Pdpulis,  victisqne  firenientenk  , 

Gentibus 

,  ,  NuUoque  frequentem. 

Cive  sue  Romknusedteundi  fiece  reptetam. 

f  ■'  iMetmi &.  TH. 

■f  CicQFo  De  Claris  Oral.  ctgt.  74.  . 

VOL.  ir.  e 
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nader  ib«  BmpKia%  ^vtveo  att  cEatinvtioa  vm  dtee  anajv  aui 
&e  privUegee  nf  thtt  copilal  wture.  cemaiimiratedto  lh»  v^oie 

.  Aft  Htim&  eiwtinued  ev«B  after  tfae  foU  cf  her  empitfe  die  *>»« 
tiQpoUl  a&d  capital  of  Chriiten^in,and  faaacbnsidtfred  JKnstf  a( 
aU  times  «$  U»  cccnmon  ponrnt  of  Cfarialaani,  and  pecsliari^  m 
96  tnen  -of  geoaua  attd  itarauigt  the  htiRxa  has  aeto*-  ceased  to 
pDttr  pew  iBbahhairih  moA  iviidi  them  frefth  mi^eft  t>f  ngqr  an) 
gouus  into  tha  bowm  of  the  .BtanuJ  City.  Tkis  indiuc  i»* 
iteKd  o£  bemg  a  i^pHMck  i&  an  hoobr;  JA  waa  the  cbatiny  of 
ibona  ifrom  har  Auaribtkia  to.  he  tfaa  asylum  of  inimkaai, 
tbe  ffecepdadq  of  :aiitioBBi  ^p«4iM  4naiiim  gmtmn"  But  il 
VNit  fa»nilntin1kcieri,  IbBt  Home,  tbeog^  takea  and  {duodared 
by  barbarians,  has  never  been  possessed,  colonized*  or  repeopled 
by  them,  ami  that  the  change  (if  any)  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  breed  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  wide-extended  influ- 
ence, whether  of  powet  or  of  opinion,  and  musthfive  occurred 
even  if  Rome  ha4  ^tfuned  the  sceptre  of  the  tmiverse.  All 
that  can  be  inferred  from  such  a  change  is  that  the.  Romans  of 
thtt  ainetecndsavfraot  the  Rooiaes  «f  the  "fine  ewa^rf,  as  ihese 
Itttet  *ere  hot  those  of  the  era  of  R-bmttfus.  But  they  Jnhabfl 
^e  city  founded  by  Romulus,  diey  are  the  descendants  of  UiA 
masters  of  the  world,  as  much  as  these  were  the  offspring 
of  the  Sabine  rac6,  or  of  IJie  shepherds  that  accompanied  the 
twin  brothers,  or  of  the  fugUives  who  flocked  to  the  asylum. 
They  speak  a  langHage  more  resembhng;  that  of  Cicero  and 
Virgilx  tbwi>  JJbe^  dialect  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  resembled  that  of 
Tatius  or  Numa;  in  short,  they  are  as  much  the  descendants 
(rf*  the  Romans  as  the  modem  French  are  the  descendants  of 
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the  Franks  under  Clovi8»  or  OlMri«a«ignei  mm)  m  the  lUiglish 
are  of  the  Saxons  Vho  ihvade^  and  concititired  Britain.  A8~ 
such,  the  modem  Hoqa^f]^  m^j  \)s  fiUoWe^  tQ  exdte  interest, 
and  perhaps  almost  dfleerro  niifMeicti  c»pwially  w  tlieir  rirtues 
and  their  genius  are-  thoir  <Mni{  fhdir  viecB}  which  are  neither 
more  numerous  nor  mOK  scaudalMS  tfa^ti  th(»e  of  bdier  nations, 
are  owing  to  their  circumstances,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  mis< 
taken  policy,  an  imperfect  government,  foreign  influence,  and 
in  part  perhaps  to  a  narrow  syst^  of  education.  '^' 

August  the  third,  at  two  o'clock  in  the.  morning,  we  set  out. 
As  we  rolled  under  the  arch  of  the  Porta  del  Popolot  and  beard 
the  gates  close  behind  us ;  as  we  passed  the  Ponte  Milvio  and 
looked  down  on  the  Tiber  flowing  dimly  beneath,  our  regrets 
redoubled,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  now  left  behind 
us  for  ever,  presented  itself  once  more  to  our  recollection*. 


*  The  feelinga  of  on  ancient  proriadal  in  the  moment  of  departure  from  the 
capital  whicli  he  bad  visited  with  venemtion  and  enthuaiasm,  are  expreaked 
in  language  both  passionate  and  poetical  hj  Rutilius. 

Crebn  relinqneodia  infigimiu  oseula  pMtis; 

Inviti  superant  limina  sacra  pedes    ..... 
Ezaudi  Regina  tui  pudierrima  mundi 

Inter  sidereos  Roma  recepta  polos  1 
Exandi  genitrizque  hominum,  genitrixque  deonun, 

N<Hi  procul  a  colo  per  tua  templa  aomus. 
Te  canimua,  semperqne  sinent  dum  &ta  canemns, 

Sospes  nemo  potest  immemor  esse  tni  .  .  .  . 
Auctorem  generis  Venerem,  Martemque  fktemur 

^■^fdlJi  matreoi,  Romulidumque  patrem 
Z  S 
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.Hitigatanoatu  Tiptrix  clfpieotia  nresj 

CoDTeiiit  in  mores  npmen  utrai^ae.tiiQ8  .  .  .  . 
Tu  quoque  legifenB  mundum  complexa  tritunphis 

Federe  commifni  vivere  cuncta  Suda 
Te  Dea,  te  celebfitt  Romapus  ubiqae  rMeuaB 

['.  .Ptcifipequegerit  libera cdlajufo 

,Qiiod.regnas  minus  est  qifam  quod  regoare  mereria. 
Excedis  bctis  graadia  bta  tuia. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


ETROTtlA^THB    CRBHEBA— TEII — PAI-ERIUM — MOUNT  SOBACTE — 

FBSCENNIUM— MEVANIA ASlSItTH X^KI!      OF     TBASIMENUS — 

EimiANCi:  INTO  THE  TUSCAN  TBRRITORT — CORTONA — ANCIENT 
ETRURIANS — ARRETIUH — VAI.  D'aRNQ. 

jlHE  weather  was  serene,  the  air  cool  and  delicious,  the  stars 
sparkled  with  unusual  brilliancy,  and  the  night  appeared  in  all 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  climate. 

Aore  lievi  portando,  e  lai^go  nembo 
Di  sua  ragiada  prefiosa  e  pura ;  /z 
E  geotendo  del  vel  rbuiDidolembo 
Ne  gpargera  i  fioretti  e  la  verduro; 
.  E*i  venticelli  dfbattendo  1'  ali  J  i 
Lusingavano  il  sonno  de  mortal!. 

Gienuo^einnte  tAeratOf  Canto  zit.  I. 

We  had  now  entered  Etruria,  and  were  traversing  a  country 
celebrated  in  the  early  records  of  Rome  for  many  a  furious 
combat,  and  many  an  heroic  achievement.  On  this  ground  the 
Romans  defended  their  newly  acquired  liberty  with  all  the 
intrepidity  which  the  first  taste  of  such  a  blessing  must  inspire. 
Here  they  triumphed  over  Tarquin  and  his  Etrurian  allies,  and 
here  their  leader  and  consul,  Brutus,  sealed  their  freedom  with 
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bis  blood.  This  re^on  was  the  theatre  of  the  Veientan  war, 
and  witnessed  all  the  gloriouB  deeds  that  graced  that  long  pro- 
tracted contest — the  victories,  and  the  disasters  of  the  ge~ 
nerouB  Fabii*. 

All  this  territory,  the  object  of  so  much  contest  and  blood- 
shed, is  now  a  desert.  Kven  the  capital  itself,  which  stood 
so  long  the  rival  and  terror  of  Rome,  and  would  have  btoi 
prefrared  to  it,  if  the  authority  of  Camillus,  and  an  omen, 
tiiat  is,  a  lucky  coincidence  of  a  military  order  with  the 
subject  debate  of  the  senate,  had  not  prevailed  over  the  re- 
presentations of  the  tnbuMv,  even  Vm  itself  hae  penahcd, 
Dor  left  a  vestige  to  mark  its  utuatioB.  H«Me  even  an- 
tiquaries difier  as  to  the  real  spot.  Some  place  it  at  CmUa. 
CeuUUtmOy  and  othen,  with  mfH%  probability,  st  Bcfi^an», 
on  a  rodty  hill  called  M(m^  Mnmo^  about  six  miles  on  ^ 
right  irom  the  road  between  La  Stortti  and  Boeonw,  and  d 
course  about  twelve  from  Rome-f-.  The  distance  and  natural 
strength  of  this  site  correspond  with  tiie  description  of  Veii, 
and  some  shapeless  masses  of  rubbish  are  pointed  out  as  the 
remains  of  a  city  once  superior  even  to  Rome  in  magnificence, 
and  capable,  like  Troy,  of  resisting  for  ten  years  the  efforts  of  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men*  Bui  how  vtun  it  is  to  explore  the 
situation  of  a  place,  which  has  been  a  solitude  for  more  than  two 
tfaouMod  3rBavs. 


♦IWOMHra,  MtkbukB«riilda«i7  fen,  MeiMctoA*  plate  4k  «• 
t  Others  agun  plsoe  Fen  in  ft  little  ulsiid  itent  a  mile  ud  w  half  iDtbe  rigKt 
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NoM  latM  iDArofl  {iwtoriK  baceiMi  latti 
Cutat— ct  in  veitiu  onibos  am  BMtiBt. 

Thu  ieckt  bad  fed  in  tiie  streets,  and  tfie  share  had  fiirrotred 
the  sepuldHW  of  the  Mien  VeUnta;  ft  metancholy  observation, 
a{i|ilicslde  not  to  VtH  alone,  but  to  aR  th«  early  rivafs  of  Rome, 
fideiuBy  Caninat  Coriolit  Ardea,  Alba.  Not  the  site  only  but 
almost  the  memory  of  Veil  was  obliterated  in  the  time  of 
Florus, — Nunc  VeioaJtMMe  fmU  mtminitP  fMT  w^iquiaf  quodve 
vettigium?* 

At  leqgth  the  lOQnuBg  da.vraed,  and  Atwxa,  toA  as  Gmdo 
CQBtenif^tod,  and  vainly  «ndcav0iu«d  to  vepneaent  in  earthly 
colors,  ahed  over  the  SuUitt  Hiouatai&ft  *  nch  glow  g^dtaHy 
softening  as  more  distant  into  fHirfUci.  liaed  vrkh  goM  a  finr 
fleecy  clouds  that  strewed  her  paths,  and  at  length  poured  a 
stream  of  the  biightest  sb&qa  ov&  aU  the  «Baterii.i^y^  The 
tints  that  ^Id  the  elouds,  ewsk  in.  «w  nordtcaa  ctiitiate^  aoe  u 
nch  and  as  vaned  as  can  be  imagineoL,  but  the  deep^  purple 
distances  of  the  hociso%.aiiid  the  glowing  ydiow  of  the  fiitHUk^ 
ment  io  Italy,  iai  surpass,  ows-  id  hue  mmd  ^Jeodor,  aitd  piw^ 
duee  that  airy  perapectivtf,,  that  luod  ataMsphere  cblled  M 
piainting  an  ItaUan  sky.  In^  the  «oa4cmplal3on  of  tfai*  beautUU 
and  ever  varying  ph^«aieBai,.  we  drove  ^1  we-  nEtchsd  tfce 
first  post.  La  Storta,  and  then  enjoyed  the  glories  «f  ^e  ^ing 
sun,  till  concealing  himself  iui  a  golden  fMuged  ak>adk>  «s  ia-  a 
diariot,  he  darted  his  rays  £rom  behind  it,  and  set  the  whole 
firmament  iaa  blage. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  little  eminence  of  BaccoTtOf  -  (the  second 
stage,)  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  we  crossed  the  Cremera, 
fatal  stream!  and  walking  on  while  they  were  changing  horses, 
ascended  the  hill,  took  a  last  view  of.  Rom^  then  glittering 
With  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  played  upon  its  palaces,  towers 
and  domes,  and  displayed  its  whole  extent  in  all  its  inag- 
nificence*. 

Quisqlie 
HaeeU  et  eztrems  tunc  fbrajtan  Urbis  amate 

MeBos  alut  visu 

Lme.  1. 509. 

From  Monte  Rosi  the  country  began  to  improve,  and  appear- 
ances of  cultivation  increased  as  we  advanced.  A  few  miles 
north-west  of  Monte  fiosit  on  a  hilt,  stands  Sviri  (Sutriwn^)  an 
ancient  town  and  Roman  colony. 

At  Civita  CaxtelUma  we  had  time  to  examine  the  site  and 
ancient  walls  which,  though  curious,  we  had  been  obliged  on 
our  first  visit  to  pass  unnoticed,  on  account  of  our  late  arrival 
and  early  departure.  This ,  town  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  ancient  Fescennium:  it  stands  on  an  insulated  rock,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  a  precipice  nearly  perpendicular, 
forming  a  deep  dell,  at  the  bottom  of  which  through  a  stony 
channel,  rolls  a  clear  and  constant  stream.  The  walls  both 
of  the  town  and  citadel  rise  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
are  formed  in  general  of  lai^  blocks  of  stone,  and  probably 


*  This  view  of  Home  at  a  vei;  early  liour  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can  be  taken, 
aa  it  shows  o6f  to  the  best  advantage  those  long  lines  c^buildiags,  and  vast  ma- 
jestic massei^wliidi  conatitote  one  otthe  prindpal  features  of  this  capitaL 
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are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  rampart.  The  strength  and  pon- 
lion  of  Civita  Caatellana  have  induced,  as  I  have  before  obsraved, 
many  antiquaries  to  conjecture  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Teu,  and  the  inhabitants  have  very  readily  adopted 
an  opinion  so  honorable  to  their  city.  But  the  more  general 
persuasion  that  Veii  was  much  nearer  Rome  is  founded  upon  ar- 
guments so  very  solid  and  satisfectory,  that  to  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject seems  difficult. 

.  About  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Cit^a  Castdlana^ 
on  a  hill  stands  a  httle  town,  now  called  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fallari, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancicmt  FalerU,  capital  of  the  Fatisd ; 
a  name  that  always  revives  the  recollection  of  an  anecdote  highly 
honorable  to  the  feelings  of  Camillus,  and  to  the  generous  charac- 
ter of  the  Romans*. 

We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  regions  once  inhabited  by 
warlike  tribes,  wdl  known  in  the  early  periods  of  Roman  hi»> 
totyt  and  not  unfrequently  recorded  by  the  poets. 

Hi  Fttscenninas  adea  equosque  Faliscot^ 

Hi  Soractia  habent  aroea,  Flaviiiiaque  am 

£t  Ciniui  cum  monte  lactUD,  lucosqne  Capenot. 

Tu^.  En.  Tii.  695. 

We  were  in  the  very  capital  itself,  Fescenmum,  about 
six  or  seven  miles  irom  Soracte,  as  many  from  the  moun* 
tains  and  lake  of  Ciminusy  and  close  to  Faleriujrrf.    Some  days 


•  Liv.  T.  27. 

+  Perhaps  fn  tf ,  as  Cluverius  supposes,  that  CHvita  CatteBatui  occapiw  the  dta 
of  that  ci^,  and  that  Fescemaum  lay  nearer  the  TBkt* 
VOL.  XI.  A  A 
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might  have  been  passed  here  with  pleasure,  and  perhaps  with 
ibprovement ;  we  might  have  ascended  Soracte,  and  endeavored 
td  discover  the  retnaina  of  the  temple  of  Apollo — "  Sancti  cust»'s 
Somvtis*;"  we  might  have  cSrplored  the  Cminim  forest^  whith 
the  Romans  oncri  beheld  with  awe  and  even  terror,  as  impene- 
trabte  to  human  steps f;  ranged  along  the  borders  of  its  lake, 
which  is  Baid  to  have  swallowed  up  a  city;  and  in  finc»  visited 
the  shattered  walls  of  old  FaleAum^  and  wandered  over  its  now 
deserted  hill.  But  these  excursions  we  must  leave  to  future 
travellers  Who  may  have  mote  }^ure,  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vances we  must  hasten  on.  Jnst  out  of  the  gate  of  Civita  Cas^ 
tdloHa  is  an  aqueduct,  &till  kept  up  in  good  repair. 

After  having  crdfesed  a  high  hill  covere<l  with  wood  we  en- 
tered BorghettOf  an  insignificant  village;  the  only  object  that 
attracts  the  eye  is  an  old  castle,  standing  in  picturesque  ruin 
on  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  eminence.  We  crossed  the 
Tibet  over  a  fine  bridge,  the  PoMe  Ft^e,  eWcted  by  Sixtus 
Quintus,  and  shortly  after  began  to  ascmd  tJi«  ridge  of  cul" 
tivated  hills  that  border  the  vale  intersected  by  that  river. 
As  we  advanced,  the  hills  increased  m  height,  till  passing  over 
the  deep  but  dry  channel  of  a  wintry  torrent,  we  turned  and 
proceeded  midet  the  shade  of  the  mountain  and  its  forests,  thea 
peculiarly  gratefiil.  The  scenery  round  Natm  the  reader  is  ac- 
quainted with;  its  beauties  were  not  altered  by  the  scorohinig 
beats  of  the  season.  Descending  the  hill,  we  once  mo^ie  visited 
the  Ponte  D'Augusto^  and  traversing  the  delicious  vale  of  the 
Nar,  entered  Temi  about  six  in  the  evening. 


+  Lit.  lib.  IX.  cap.'36. 
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Next  Qiorning  early  ve  made  another  and  final  visit  to 
the  cascade;  we  took  the  lower  path*  and  proceeded  along 
the  Nap  uadtr  the  shade  of  groves  rising  ocl  its  banks,  and 
woods  hanging  from  the  shidviug  sides  of  the  mountains.  Tbff 
mass  of  water  was  considerably  diminished,  and  of  course  the 
grandeur  of  the  fall  somewhat  impaired ;  however  as  the  Velino 
is  fed  by  two  lakes  it  retains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  at  all  times  a  most  noble  and  interesting  object,  particu- 
larly when  combined  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  I  must  here 
observe,  that  if  the  traveller  should  not  have  leisure  to  visit  the 
Caduta  delle  Marmore  twice  he  would  do  wdl  to  prefer  the  "view 
from  above  to  that  from  below,  as  in  the  latter  the  first  grand 
fell  is  not  a  little  concealed  by  the  cloud  of  spray,  and  the  Iris 
playing  over  it,  so  much  indeed  that  little  more  than  one-third 
of  its  elevation  is  perceptible. 

Leaving  this  singular  and  magnificent  scene  with  regret,  we 
continued  our  route,  and  entering  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
began  at  the  second  post  to  ascend  Monte  Somma.  We  changed 
horses  at  Spoleto;  we  then  rolled  over  the  plain  below,  the  deli- 
cious Valle  Spoletuna,  feasted  our  eyes  with  the  windings  of  the 
Clitumnus  as  we  drove  along,  looked  down  upon  his  sources, 
visited  once  more  bis  temple,  agdn  admired  the  picturesque 
pouUoa  ^f  Treviy  ^mcieatly  Trebia^  and  the  Monte  Petino  on  our 
right,  and  entered  Foligno.  From  this  town  the  country  be- 
came new  to  our  eyes,  and  to  its  continued  beauty  superadded 
the  charms  of  novelty. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  firom  Foligno^  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles,  the  towers  of  Mevania  (now  with  a  sl^t  aiteratipn 
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Bevagnia)  latis  jnvjecta  in  campin*  arise  visible  above  the  woods. 
The  river  on  which  it  stands  still  nearly  retains  its  ancient  pame 
Timia-Y,  and  with  the  CUtumnus  contributes  to  water  and  ferti- 
lize the  vale  over  which  Mevama  seems  to  preside.  Propertius 
was  bom  in  this  town  and  indulges  the  vanity  of  a  poet  in  de- 
scribing the  lustre  which  it  derives  from  that  circumstance. 

Scandentes  si  quis  cemit  de  vollibus  arcea 

Ingenio  maros  sstimet  ille  meo.  lAb,  it.  Eleg.  t. 

On  the  right  on  the  side  of  a  bUI  stands  the  little  town  of 
I»peUo  (Hi^ellum),  a  Roman  colony,  whose  sons,  if  a  poet  may 
be  believed,  once  ranked  among  "  celeberrima  nomina  belhX"  A 
little  further,  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hill  are  the  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, shapeless,  and  uninteresting. 

Astsiuntf  now  Assisif  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  right,  makes  a 
fine  appearance,  and  preserves  it  on  a  nearer  approach.  It  gave 
birth  to  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  is  the 
metropolis  of  this  order,  and  owes  to  it  its  size,  its  splendor,  and 
its  fame.  The  Sagro  CorvoentOt  where  the  body  of  the  saint  is 
said  to  repose,  presents  an  immense  iront,  and  is  considered 
as  a  very  extensive  and  superb  edifice.    At  the  foot  of  the  bill 


*  Silius  ItalicuB,  lib.  Ti. 

t  CluveriuB  Biistakes  when  he  callg  this  river  the  Topato,  a  stream  vhicb, 
flowing  from  Foligno,  joins  the  Hmta  at  a  towD  called  Catmara^  atmut  eix  mil^ 
nnlh  of  Jdevataa. 

%  Siliaa  Italiau,  lib.  iii. 
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on  the  road  there  is  a  viUage  or  rather  little  town,  called  Ma- 
donna degli  AngeoU,  irom  a  rustic  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  angels,  in  which  St.  Francis  was  accustom^ 
to  offer  up  his  devotions,  and  is  Bupp<»ed  to  have  received  the 
first  call  to  perfection.  This  (n-atory  became  afterwards  an  ob- 
ject of  great  veneration,  and  still  continues  to  be  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims,  especially  on  the  second  of  August,  when .  multitudes 
flock  to  it  from  all  the  ndghbouring  provinces.  In  order  to  sa- 
tisfy the  devotion  of  so  great  a  concourse  of  people,  a  very 
spacious  and  noble  clwrch  has  been  erected,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cover  the  original  oratory^  which  stands  in  its  centre  and 
under  its  dome. 

We  passed  on  the  second  day  after  this  festival,  and  were  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  more  than  ten  thousand  per- 
sons had  attended  service  on  that  day,  and  that  owing  to  the  heat 
of  the  weather  and  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  pressing 
forward  to  toudi  the  altar,  no  less  than  ten  persons  were  su£> 
focated,  pressed  or  trampled  to  death.  A  practice  which  not 
only  draws  so  many  laboring  persons  from  their  homes  and 
occupations^  but  occasions  such  tragical  accidents,  becomes  a 
mischievous  superstition,  and  ou^t  to  be  suppressed  by  public 
authority.  This  church,  or  rather  the  chapel,  enclosed  within  its 
precincts,  is  also  called  the  Por^mculat  because  it  was  the  first 
fortion  or  property  annexed  to  the  order.  I  regretted  much  that 
our  arrangements  did  not  permit  us  to  visit  Andumy  not  only 
on  account  of  the  convents  which  are  said  to  contain  several 
valuable  paintings,  but  particulM"ly  on  account  of  the  portico  of 
Sariia  Maria  di  Minerfo,  composed  of  six  Corinthian  pillars  of 
the  finest  proportion}  which  sui^orted  the  front  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Minerva. . 
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Here  the  reader  may  perhaps  expect  some  account  of  St. 
Francis  of  ^suium^  the  founder  of  an  order  more  extcaordinary 
perttap&  and  more  numerous^  though  >  lese  ose^  and  less  re- 
spectable than  that  of  the  Benedictines.  '  A  man  who  has  ini-> 
posed  upon  so  many  thousands  of  voluntary  disciples,  laws  far 
more  severe  than  those  of  Lycurgus,  and  given  to  bis  laws- a 
longer  duration,  as  well  as  a  far  more  extensive  influence  than 
that  legislator  or  indeed  mosC  others  have  been  able  to  impart 
to  their  institutions,  muBt  ccrtaiftly  have  been  a  very  extra- 
ordituH'y  person^  and  must  haT6  pousess^ed  means  of  persuasion 
derived  either  from  his  virtues  or  his  accomplisbmeats  unusually 
efficacious.  His  birth  and  education  were  naturally'  calculatad 
to  confine  him  to  mediocrity ;  but  an  ardent  piety  and  a  disin- 
terestedness that  knew  no  bounds,  soon  rabed  him  into 'notice, 
and  made  him  an  object  of  contempt  to  '8ome«  of  admi- 
ration to  many.  The  solemn  determination  taken  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  practise  strictly  and  literally  the  sublimest  tessoM 
of  Christian  sdf-dental,  and  the  courage  to  support  ■  that  reso- 
lution -without  the  least  deviation  during  a  life  of  fortyisix  years, 
may  be  considered  as  prooft  of  most  extraordinary  en^y  and 
ccmaistency  of  character.  When  to  these  quahtiesweadd  two 
otliePq  of  a  very  different  aftd  almost  opposite  nature,  the  sioi^ 
phcity  of  a  child,  and  a  hamiUty  that  almost  seemed  to 
border  upon  pusillanintity,  ife  shall  make  the  picture  still 
more  wondci'ful  without  diminifihihg  its  i)esem:t>Iance.  To  r&- 
Bounde  every  species  of  property,  levery  honofafole  distinotron^ 
every  markofre»peW:fromotlKsr»iTiay,evcntostiBeevery  emotion 
bf  self-complacency,  every  Bentiment  of  self'^pplaose,  and  coose- 
qiiently  to  extinguish  ervery  spark  of  self4oTe  in  i»s  own  bosom, 
fend  *hcn  to  replace  this  activic  principle  by  a  love  of  God  and 
Man  still  more  active  and  more  efficacious,  was  the  f>erfection  to 
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which  this  singular  personage  aspiiled,  &tid  ^^icb  be  appears  in 
some  measure  to  have  attained.  Hence  his  whole  life  was  n 
series  -<^  generous  sacrifioee,  patient  sutfmiigs,  and  above  all, 
of  acts  of  devotion  ardent  aad  afanost  impassioned.  To  the 
warmth  of  this  sublime  aScction  the  Italian  language  cnres  two 
of  its  earliest  poetical  flights,  which  as  tlit'y  shew  the  mind  and 
talents  of  the  com^Oi^r  as  wdll  -kA  the  laaj^uage  and  versificatfion 
of  the  age,  I  may  insert  elsewhere,  especially  as'  they  are  un» 
pohjmoB,  or  at  least  notlibsly  to  fall  im  the  way  of  tihe  greater 
part  r>f  my  readers.      :  ,         . 

iBut  the  mosit  singular  pact  of  the  character  of  St.  FranciB 
wab  that  he  oouhl;  borrtmludicate  the  fire  ithat  glowed  in 
his  own,  bosCHh  to  .bia  liearers,  or  xather  to  the  spectatora 
.  CHf  hiis  v^^c^»  a«d  by  his  exAmpls  mare  than  by  his  words 
prevail  upoDrtbottsabds  of  his  coobempoisries,  and  among  theni 
many  of  rank,  taknts,  and  ieduca^on,  to  Adopt  Ui«  same  most 
ausftereand  laborious  mode  of  living,  l^ie -Spartan  legislator  ia 
Supposed  to  have'^vm  an  astonishing  pi-oof  of  his  influence  and 
address  in  ipverailing  upoo  his  counSrymeti  -to  adopt  laws  that 
imposed  a  few^reshiraints,  but  prescribed  no  Measures  and  stifled 
BO  passions i . knd  Cicero  is  said  tt»  have  oairiud  the  powers  of 
eloquence  to  the  wtinost  >pitch  yrben  he  engaged  the  Roman 
people  to  forego  the  advantages  of  the  Agrarian  law.  What 
then  must  we  think  of  the  ■pereoasire  powers  of 'St.  Francis,  who 
triumphed  over  the  most  powerful  passions  that  rage  in  the 
human  breast,  and  induced  so  many  myriads  of  disciples  to  re- 
nounce property,  name,  pleasure,  nay,  their  very  will  itself,  to  fol- 
low bim  in  the  Tugged  patjh  t)f  sclf-<lenia]  and  jxortification  ? 
£id>er  his  talents  or  his '  virtues,  or  both  mtist  bB>ve  been  ti^ans- 
oendedt;  and,  without  being  his  disciplfts,  we  mayrory  safely 
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consider  him  as  a  great  and  wonderful  personage.  St.  Francis 
was  bom  about  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  eighty,  and  died . 
about  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five,  having  witnessed  the 
rapid  propagation  of  his  order,  which  contained  previous  to  his 
death  more  than  fifty  thousand  paeons. 

I  know  iiill  well  that  to  ascribe  virtue  and  talents  to  a  saint  or  a 
friar,  may  be  considered  by  some  of  my  readers  as  an  attempt  to 
impose  upon  their  credulity,  and  that  an  Italian  Religious^  and  a 
Mahometan  dervise  are,  as  to  personal  merit  and  qualifications, 
placed  by  many  nearly  upon  a  level.  Yet  we  may  venture  to 
assure  such  readers  that  both  virtue  and  talents  in  a  very  trans- 
cendent degree  have  been  found  lodged  under  a  cowl  and  a 
hood ;  how  they  came  there  they  may  wiik  Yorick  vponder^  but 
as  they  are  certainly  found  there  we  may  be  allowed  to  treat 
them  with  the  love  and  reverence  which  they  deserve.  Gray 
imagined  that  St.  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order, 
must  have  been  a  man  of  genius ;  we  may  extend  the  compU- 
Qient  to  his  master  St.  Benedict,  to  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis,  and 
many  of  their  disciples,  men  who  in  ages  of  ignorance  endea- 
vored to  light  up  the  beacons  of  science,  and  in  ages  of  vice 
stru^Ied  by  word  and  example  to  repress  the  debauchery,  the 
cruelty,  and  the  boundless  licentiousness  of  the  times. 

Hsc  ^tur  qui  cuncbt  sabegerit,  ex  animoquc 
Expuleritdietie,  nonarmu;  nonne  decebit, 
Hnoc  hominem  numero  dirum  dignarier  ease  ? 

Lue.  T.  50. 

The  same  plain  still  continues  with  all  its  fertility  and  beauty 
beyond  Asisitan.  A  little  to  the  north  ofBastta  it  is  intersected 
by  a  stream  called  the  CAiosdo,  anciently  Chsius,  and  further  on  / 
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by  the  Tiber  itself,  still  a  very  noble  river.  We  passed  it, 
a  little  after  sun-set,  and  began  to  ascend  the  mountains  of  Pe- 
rugia,  where  we  arrived  about  ten  o'clock.  I  need  not  inform 
the  reader  that  on  crossing  the  Tiber  we  reentered  Etruria. 

Perugia^  anciently  Peruda,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  distinguished  cities  o(  Etruria;  the  era  of  its  found- 
ation long  preceded  that  of  Rome,  and  like  the  ori^n  of  Clu^ 
sitan  Cortona,  Sec.  is  almost  lost  in  distance  of  time.  In  con- 
junction with  "all  the  other  Etrurimi  states  it  long  resisted  the 
Romans,  and  when  subjected,  or  rather  reconciled  to  them,  it 
became  a  feithful  and  a  couilageous  ally;  it  de&ed  the  power  of 
Hannibal,  and  flourished  in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  unfortunately  it  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
Lucius  Antonius,' uncle  of  the  Triumvir,  and  under  his  command 
shut  its  gates  against  Augustus  who  took  it,  and  as  it  is  reported, 
wished  to  spare  it;  but  one  of  its  principal  citizens  setting  fire  to 
his  own  house,  which  he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for  himself 
and  his  family,  the  flames  communicated  to  the  neighbouring 
buildings,  and  spreading  rapidly  around,  reduced  the  city  to 
ashes.  Perugia  however  rose  immediately  from  its  ruins ;  and 
on  its  restoration,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  chose  for  its  pa- 
tron Vulcan,  a  divinity  to  whom  it  seems  to  have  had  very 
Jew  obligations,  as  the  god  had  spared  his  own  temple  only  in 
the  general  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic  war  it  displayed  much 
spirit,  and  stood  a  siege  of  seven  years  against  these  barbarians. 
It  afterwards  with  the  whole  Roman  state  submitted  to  the  Pope, 
and  with  some  intervals  of  turbulent  independence  has  remained 
ever  since  attached  to  the  Roman  See. 

Perugia  is  now  s^  large,  clean,  well-built,  and  well-inhabited 

VOL.  ZI.  B  B 
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city.  Seated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  commands  from 
its  ramparts,  and  particularly  firom  its  citadel,  ^xi  ext^isive  view 
over  a  vast  range  of  country,  fertile,  varied  with  hill  and  dale* 
and  enlivened  with  villages  and  towns.  In  this  ridi  land- 
scape the  plain  which  we  had  traversed  made  a  very  conspicuous 
figure,  watered  by  the  ClitumnuSf  and  bounded  by  the  Apen- 
nines. There  are  many  churches,  coov^its,  and  palaces  in  this 
city>  most  of  which  were  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Pietro 
Perugim>t  the  master  of  il({2^e/io;  of  these  the  French  carried 
off  a  considerable  number,  and  de&ced  others,  particularly 
such  as  were  psunted  on  walls  and  could  not  be  removed. 
The  cathedral  is  in  itself  a  very  indifferent  edifice,  and  its  d&* 
formity  is  increased  by  the  bad  taste  that  seems  to  have  pre* 
vailed  in  its  repsur  and  decorations.  Several  other  churches 
merit  attention,  particularly  that  of  <$.  Fieiroy  belonging  to  » 
Benedictine  abbey;  it  is  supptuted  by  eighteen  piUars  of  fine 
marble,  and  adorned  with  an  altar  of  the  same  materials  very 
■  rich  and  well  disposed.  Perugia  has  an  uiuversit^-  supplied 
'  with  able  professors>  and  several  academies,  all  of  which  caa 
t)oast  of  illustrious  names,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  an  interesting 
city,  capable  of  entertaining  the  curious  and  inquisitive  traveller 
fox  several  days. 

The  road  Irora  hence  is  over  a  hilly  country,  planted  pria> 
cipally  with  oUve  trees,  and  of  course  not  very  shady.  Descend- 
ing the  high  hill  of  Maguma'  we  first  discov^ed,  gleaming 
through  a  wood  of  oaks,  the  lake  TraiimentiSy  and  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Torricelh  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  found  ourselves  on  its 
banks.  This  lake  is  a  very  noble  expanse  of  water,  about  tea 
miles  in  length  and  about  seven  in  breadth.  Three  little  islands 
rise  in  it,  the  largest  and  the  least  about  a  mile  &om  the  uorthem 
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^re,  the  otber  near  tbe  southern  extremity.  The  name  of 
this  idand  is  Pokese.  The  two  others  are  denominated  from 
their  ^ze  Minwe  and  Maggiwe ;  the  latter  is  adorned  with  a 
church.  Tbe  banks  of  the  lake  ascend  gradually,  but  in  some 
places  rapidly,  from  its. margin ;  and  as  they  are  clad  wiUi  wood 
sad  speckled  with  villages  form  an  outline  both  bold  and  lively*. 
But  if  m  exteot  and  beauty  tbe  lake  Trasimemts  yield  to 
many,  in  celebrity  it  is  inferior  to  none;  the  fa}\  of  fift«en  thoit- 
iimd  Romans  and  the  death  of  a  oonsnl  ennoble  its  name,  and 
oast  an  awAil  solemnity  over  its  soen^y. 

Vrom  TorrietUi  the  road  winds  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to 
ft  village  called  Pamgnano,  which  occupies  a  very  narrow  defile* 
closed  on  one  sid6  by  the  lake,  on  the  other  by  a  rocky  prdoi' 
pice.  Beyond  this  defile  the  road  crosses  a  plaip,  bounded  by 
the  lake  on  the  Idl,  and  on  tite  rig^t  by  a  semidreular  ridge 
of  hills  and  mountfuns.  Tliis  ridge,  which  iails  back  in  the 
oeDtre*  advances  again  on  the  sides,  and  closes  on  the  lake  • 
at  pMsigntmo  in  a  fHeci[Hce ;  and  at  Borghetto  in  a  krfly  ac- 
clivity. The  {^tun  thus  endosed  is  about  six  miles  in  length, 
that  is,  ftom  the  A>rtai»  to  the  latter  of  these  places,  and  about 
four  in  breadth  ^oia  the  lake  to  the  mountains.  Hanni- 
bal could  not  have  discovered  or  even  have  desired  a  situation 
■more  fevoiable  to  stratagem  and  ambosb.     In  the  centre  of 


'  Such  alu  vBs  its  ancient  anp'^r'""^ 

Namqae  ego  sum  (the  ^  of  the  lake  Bpeaks)  cetsis  qoem  dncton 

montlbua  ambit 
Tmolo  misea  manus,  etagnis  Tbrasymenus  opacis. 
'  Sil.Ital.m.tT. 
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this  pl^n  be  encamped  at  the  head  of  his  African  and  Spanish 
troops;  the  Baleares  and  light  armed  forces  he  placed  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains  all  around,  while  his  cavalry  Were 
commissioned  to  occupy  the  defile  on  the  rear  of  the  RomanSi 
as  soon  as  they  had  passed  through  it.  The  consul  entered 
by  Borghetto  with  his  characteristic  rashness  and  impetuo- 
sity, and  hastened  to  attack  the  army  which  he  bebdd  in 
iront;  when  a  sudden  shout  bursting  around  informed  him  that 
he  was  beset;  on  all  sides;  a  thick  mist  rising  from  the.  lake 
darkened  the  air;  noise,  confusion,  dismay,  defeat,  and  slaughter 
followed.  The  return  of  sunshine  shewed  the  ground  strewed 
vith  the  bodies  of  the  Romans,  a:nd  the  lake  crimsoned  with 
their  blood*.  A  streamlet,  which  nearly  intersects  the  plaifi  ia 
the  middle,  still  retains  the.  name  of  Sangmnito  or  Fossa  del 
Sanguct  is  supposed  to  water  the  spot  where  the  consul. fell, 
and  is  said  by  the  peasants  to  have  x<A\ed  a  torrent  of  blood 
to  the  Trasimenus,  and  impurpled  its  W0.ters  to  a  consider- 
.  able  distance.  This  rill  is  the  most  popular  and  perhaps  the 
most  permanent  memorial  of  this  disastrous  battle ;  it  is  known 
and  pointed  out  by  every  peasant  and  driver,  ^d  cpnton- 
plated  by  all  with  some  degree  of  horror.  To  throw  a  certain 
gloom  and  melancholy  over  the  scenes  of  human  destruction 
is  natural  to  the  mind,  and  usual  in  all  countries.  It  is  re- 
ported, that  after  sunset  a  sound  like  the  clashing  of  shields 
and  the  onset  of  distant  armies  is  heard  on  the  plain  of  Mara' 
ikon :  at  Neerwinden-^'  a  countryman  assured  me  that  strange 


*  LiviuB  XXII.  4,  5, 6 — for  a  poetical  deecription  see  SU.  lib.  v. 

t  Near  Louam,  where  the  French  nnder  Dumourier  were  defeated  ]^  the. 
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noises  were  often  heard  on  the  plains  at  night ;  and  near  Tewkes^ 
bury,  a  close  where  the  greatest  number  of  the  Lancastrians 
were  massacred,  is  still  called  the  bloody  Jield,  and  supposed 
by  the  people  to  be  haunted  by  spectres. 


iDgemuUse  putes  campos,  terramque  nocentem 
InipiraiiBe  animas,  infectumqne  aera  totiun 
Manibua,  et  superam  Stjrgia  fmnidine  nodem. 

Lucan  vii.  7 


The  San^inetOy  when  we  passed  it,  was  the  dry  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent, lined  with  vines  above  the  road;  and  below  it,  toward  the 
lake,  shaded  with  poplars. 

About  two  miles  farther  we  turned  from  the  lake,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  bold  wooded  hill  of  Gualandro.  From  its 
summit  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view,  behind,  of 
the  lake,  its  islands,  and  its  wooded  borders;  and  before,  of 
the  plain  of  Arezzo^  the  Valk  de  Ckiana,  and  the  hills  of 
Viterbo,  with  the  truncated  cone  of  Monte  Pukiano.  This 
wide  and  varied  view  was  lighted  by  the  richest  and  softest 
tints  of  an  Italian  summer's  evening.  Descending  the  dechvity 
we  passed  through  the  village  of  Ossaia,  said,  like  the  Fossa  del 
Sanguine,  to  take  its  name  from  the  slaughter  of  the  battle,  and 
the  bones  dug  up  by  the  'peasantry  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 
An  inscription  over  the  door  of  a  house  announces  the  origin 


AmtrauH,  commanded  hj  the  nince  of  Sue  Cobotirg,  in  the  montli  of  Uar^ 
1798.  .,         . 
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oi  Uie  name  in  the  following  lines,  not  very  da0uc«l  but  inteW 
li^ble  enough. 

Nomen  habet  locm  hie  Oasaia,  ab  oBsibus  illis 
Qtue  df^iiB  AnnibaliB  fiidit  et  hasta  simul. 

On  entering  the  Tuscan  territory  we  were  sto{^>ed  for  a  mi- 
nute by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  the  most  pdite  and  most  dis- 
interested of  the  profession,  and  then  proceeded  rapidly  to 
Camoscia.  It  was  now  dusk,  and  we  could  barely  distinguish  at 
a  little  distance  on  our  right  the  city  of  Cortonot  "  superbi 
Tarckontis  domns"  rising  in  a  majestic  situation  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain.  This  city,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in 
Italy,  and  once  the  capital  of  Etrurian  still  retains  its  original 
name  unaltered,  and  preserves  some  remnant  of  its  walls,  the 
only  vestige  of  its  early  magnificence.  It  possesses  many 
valuable  paintings,  a  museum,  and  a  public  library,  and  glories 
in  an  academy  of  great  and  deserved  reputation,  the  grand 
object  of  which  is  to  discover  and  ehicidate  Etrurian  antiquities, 
and  its  success  has  in  this  respect  kept  pace  with  the  talents 
and  zeal  of  its  members.  To  visit  this  museum  and  discourse 
wiUi  some  of  the  learned  members  of  the  Tuscan  academy 
was  a  desirable  object:  we  were  now  in  the  centre  of  Etruria, 
under  the  walls  of  its  capital,  and  witliin  a  few  miles  of  Chisiumj 
(now  Chiuso)  the  seat  of  one  of  its  most  powerful  monarchs.  We 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  making  some  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  wonderful  people  who  gave  their  name  to  this  ter- 
ritory and  the  neighbouring  sea;  who  equalled  the  Egyptians  in 
the  solidity,  and  surpassed  them  in  the  beauty,  of  their  edifices ; 
who  excelled  in  the  arts,  and  rioted  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  while 
die  Greeks  were  stiU  bnbariwii^  aod  Rome  hud  yet  i»  Basae;  aiiA' 
whose  antiquity  is  such  that  their  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
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of  ag^  and  wta  ereo  in  the  time  of  H^odotas,  as  it  now  ftiU 
remains,  a  subject  of  dilute  and  conjecture.  Some  suppose 
thean  to  have  been  AlwigiHea,  an  appellation  ^ven  to  the  inha- 
bitants found  in  a  country  by  its  iiret  recorded  invaders*;  oth^s 
from  a  distant  conforniity  in  certain  customs,  fency  that  tfaej 
were  of  E^ptian  ori^n;  many  represent  them  as  a  colony  of 
Lydiaos-f,  or  peiiiaps  Mffioniaas,  compiled  by  the  pressure  of 
finaine  to  leave  their  native  soil  and  soek  tor  maintenance  in  a 
fiBDic  iertile  region ;  a  still  greater  number  imagine  that  thej 
were  Pedasgi  %,  a  v^l  known  tribe  of  Greeks,  who,  when  driven 
by  the  Hetlenes  from  ThaaaUa-y  first  koak  shelter  in  loffUoj  uid 
afterwanls  in  Itady.  In  fine,  a  fiew  later  writers  have  UKmght 
tint  they  had  disoorered  in  the  manners,  language,  and  monn- 
Btoits  of  the  Etrurians  and  Cananeans  such  an  ^nity,  as  au- 
ttunized  thran  to  conclude  that  the  former  were  a  colony  of  the 
latter,  and  «f  oowse  <ither  Plicenicians  or  Philistines.  This 
efuniDV,  supported  by  Mtffei  and  Maxvochi,  and  followed  by 
many  other  Italian  authors,  is  cpmbatod  by  some  French  critics 
of  considerable  learning  and  merit. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  indination  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion in  wiiick  learning  has  already  exihausted  its  stores,  and  cri- 
ticism fculed  its  own  ingenuity ;  it  ^viU  abundantly  satisfy  ra- 
tional coHosity  to  know,  that  the  Etnirians  participated  the 
qualities  of  all  the  di^rent  nations  to  which  they  have  been 
supposed  to  owe  their  origin.  Brave  as  the  Pelasgi,  Aey  ex- 
tended (Jheir  conquests  over  almost  all  Italy,  and  fiDed  its  finest 
(Hionniicee,  from  the  borders  of  Campania  to  tiie  Wicetian  Alps 


*  Dionjsius  Halic  +  HeradvtOB.  iSm  CIvr.  Ital.  Ant.  lib.  ii. 
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with  their  cities  and  population.  Like  the  Greeks,  enthusiasti- 
cally attached  to  the  arts,  they  cultivated  sculpture,  painting,  and 
architecture  with  passion,  and  have  left  behind  them  numberless 
monuments  to  attest  their  success.  Enterprising  as  the  Phoeni- 
cians, they  delighted  and  excelled  in  navigation,  oslonized  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  and  attempted  to  explore  the  secrets  of 
the  ocean.  So  far  their  resemblance  to  their  supposed  an* 
cestors  is  honorable,  and  to  this  they  owed  their  achievements, 
their  renown,  and  their  prosperity.  But  unfortunately  the  simi- 
larity extends  still  further,  and  gives  us  the  most  deformed  and 
disgusting  features  of  the  Cananean  character;  rendered  if  pos-  ■ 
sible  still  more  hideous  by  time  and  by  refinemait*.  The  opent- 
tion  of  these  vices  gradually  produced  effeminacy  and  weakness 
both  of  mind  and  body,  and  at  length  deprived  tiie  Etrurians 
of  the  glory  of  their  achievements  and  the  advantages  of  their 
many  enterprises.  Their  more  manly  and  more  intrepid  nei^ 
bours  attacked  them  with  success,  and  stripp^  them  in  process 
of  time  of  their  most  valuable  provinces-f. 

They  were  obliged  to  yield  all  the  fertile  plains  that  border 
the  Foy  and  extend  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines,  to  the  valor 
of  the  Gauls,  who  settled  in  that  delightful  country  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Gallia^  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  distinc- 
tive appellation  of  Cisalpina.  The  Samnites  expelled  them  from 
the  still  more  delicious  and  more  desirable  region  of  Campania  ; 
the  Umbri  retook  several  of  their  ancient  possessions ;  so  that  at 
the  appearance  of  the  Romans  on  the  theatre  of  Italy,  the  Etru- 
rians were  confined  to  the  territory  that  still  bears  their  ] 
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and  extends  from  the  Tiber  northward  to  the  Apennines, 
and  westward  to  the  sea.  But  although  bumbled  in  power 
and  reduced  in  territory,  this  singular  people  stilt  retained 
their  superiority  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  embellishments  of 
civilized  life;  and  while  obliged  to  bend  to  the  towering  genius 
of  Rome,  they  can  boast  of  having  commimicated  to  her  the 
skill  that  erected  her  temples*,  the  ceremonies  that  graced  her 
religion,  the  robes  that  invested  her  magistrates,  the  pomp  that 
accompanied  her  triumphs,  and  even  the  music  that  animated 
her  legions-f-.  They  retiuned  this  superiority  long  after,  perhaps 
fhej  may  be  said  never  to  have  lost  it  entirely ;  and  notwitli- 
standing  the  succession  of  so  many  ages  and  revolutions,  their 
descendants  are  supposed  still  to  possess  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
the  arts,  and  a  singular  discernment  in  the  sciences. 

Of  this  extraordinary  people  we  have  indeed  few  architec- 
tural monuments;  but  in  vases,  tombs,  and  altars,  we  possess 
abundant  proofs  of  their  ingenuity,  and  without  doubt  might 
discover  many  more  by  making  excavations  in,  or  near  the 
site  of  some  of  their  ancient  cities.  But  however  wdl  incUned 
to  indulge  in  such  amusing  researches,  time  and  circumstances 
dragged  us  irresistibly  along,  and  obliged  us  to  forego  the  satis- 
faction of  visiting  the  venerable  walls  of  Cortona.     We  there- 


•  Liv.  L  1. 55. 

+  Biasenos  hec  prinaa  dedit  pracedere  ftsces, 
£t  juDxit  totidein  t&cito  terrore  secures : 
Use  altas  ebwis  decoravit  bonore  curules, 
Et  princeps  Tyrio  restem  pretezuit  oetro. 
HflK  eadem  pugnas  accendere  protulit  eere. 

Sit.  lib.  nil.  483. 
VOL.  H.  C  C 
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tore  {H-oceeded  os  our  joum^,  and  as  it  was  dark  vbcn  nre  eet 
<mt  fiom  Coffioscia  entered  Aretz»  miha  kte. 


^fretcwB  is  one  of  the  ancient  Ethnisa  cities,  diou^,  v/iih 
tiie  exception  of  tJae  supposed  substructions  of  an  ampfaitbeatre, 
it  can  boast  of  no  Testige  of  its  fonner  oelebrity.  It  was  neariy 
uapeopled  by  S jlla,  and  almost  destroyed  1^  tfie  Lonbards ; 
H  iras  aftwaids  agitated  by  ^tion,  and  convulsed  by  per- 
petual wars  and  revi^tioiis  during  the  middle  ages.  It  bas, 
boweTCf}  survived  diese  tempests,  and  still  remains  a  consi- 
derable city.  It  is  in  general  well  built,  and  has  some  though 
few  reanarkable  edifices,  aGsoog  nrhicfa  are  die  public  palace  on 
the  great  sqnare,  and  the  cathedral.  The  latter  is  a  Gothic 
edifice,  ancient  and  not  contemptible ;  it  contains  some  beauti- 
fully colored  windows.  The  former  displays  a  vast  and  very 
aoblefioot* 

Petriircpia  was  bom  in  this  city,  although,  as  tiiat  drcuinstance 
was  acdd«:itai,  and  as  his  &mily  was  Florentine  and  his  stay  short, 
be  could  not  considtf  it  as  his  ooantry.  The  house  in  which  that 
event  took  j^ace  does  not  correspond,  T  will  not  say  with  the 
£une^  but  with  the  paiieiitage  of  the  poet.  It  seems  to  have 
been  originally  little  better  than  a  cottage,  and  is  now  by  time 
and  neglect  almost  reduced  to  an  hovel.  But  though  Arezzo 
can  scarcely  rank  Vetrarcfa  among  her  sons,  she  can  boast  of 
many  an  illustrious  name,  ^id  display  a  long  list  of  worthies 
distinguished  in  arts  and  in  drms.  Among  these  I  shall  only 
mention  one,  because  though  his  merit  was  great,  yet  his  pro- 
fession was  humble  and  his  name  obscure.  Gvido  I'Aretino,  a 
monk  of  the  eleventh  century,  invented  the  scale  of  notes  now 
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in  oRv  Bod  tiiBs  gare  to  masic,  w  wrking:  does^  to  hnguage,  a 
form  and  body,  wUcb  may  preserve  and  cosv^  its  acceoH 
down  to  thelatcal  poetesi^. 

Wbile  at  jbressify  ibe  tiwefier  may  mdul^  kimself  in  a 
pteasant  and  traly  doawEal  txcamoa  to'  explore  die  site-  of 
the  youDgeir  Pliaj's  Twcaai  rilla,  m-  mimitely  and  so  beau- 
ti^iy  denribed  in  one  of  \a»  epwt^*.  It  stood  near 
Tiftrmimr  now  Citfa.  <£  C(ufe/fc,  and'  is  sapposed  hy  Gu- 
Teiiu»  to  have  growv  into  ai  lar^  tovo  ea&ed  Bsrgo  ^  Sem 
Sepolcm*  This  may  haf"e  been  its  sitoatfon;  yeH  Z  shoold  be 
ia^ned  iron  P&ii'y's  earprenicaMr  "  Oppittmn  est  pra^h  nestrU 
aemum  nomim  Ttfimum-^"  to>  ptaee  it  nearer  ttna  latter  tovn. 
But  to  fonn  any  opinion  as  to  tbe  read  spot!  is  impossible,  withowf 
visiting  the  country  itself,  and  comparing  its  localities  with  the 
description  of  Pfiny. 

BcBcendiDg  the  }utt  ctf  ^e»w  next  taovmng  tty  fftr  fitravkur 
plaias.:^  si»  famed  at  al^  times  Sat  their  ftvti^y;  oad  shortly 
after  passing  the  Ckuma  or  Cianh  which  intersects  dien,  we 
cwtered  the  VaU  dlAmo,  (be  ftafiaa  Arcadia,  and  hailed  dte 
TttBcao  mttse  and  the  gearas'  of  Mikon.  Tbi?  vale,  almose  as 
eetdsrated  in  modem  as   the'  rale  of   TVfflpe  wa»  in  tadeuA 


*  Liv.  V.  Ep.  6. 

f  Lib.  IT.  Epist  I. 

f  R^o  ent  in  primis  Ilaliie  fertilis,  Etriuct  campi,  qui  Fosalas  inter  Aire- 
tiumque  jacent,  fiiimeati  et  pecoris,  et  omnium  copi&  renim  opidesti.-'TW.  Xtv. 
I».  XXII.  3. 
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days,  is  fonned  by  two  ranges  of  hills  stretching  along  opposite 
to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  eight  miles.  In  the 
plain  between  glides  the  Amo,  diffusing  fertility  and  verdure 
over  his  banks;  industry  extends  the  benefits  of  the  stream 
even  to  the  hills,  covers  their  sides  with  harveste,  and  crowns 
their  summits  with  orchards.  Handsome  villages  grace  the 
road,  and  neat  clean  looking  cottages  rise  without  number  in 
the  fields,  oftentimes  imbosomed  in  gardens  and  overshadowed 
with  pendant  vines.  The  hills  on  both  sides  are  adorned  with 
several  little  towns,  sometimes  boldly  rising  on  their  sides,  and 
at  other  times  half  concealed  in  their  woods  and  recesses.  Be- 
yond the  hills  on  the  right  rise  the  Apennines,  lofty,  rugged, 
and  naked,  excepting  one  summit,  which  is  tufted  with  the 
forest  that  overhang  Vallombrosa. 

This  scenery,  which  commences  at  the  passage  of  the  Chiana, 
or  rather  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  that  river,  continues  with 
some  variations  to  Flor^ice,  and  forms  the  Val  ^Amo  Supe" 
riore.  It  is  in  it»  ^^atest  beauty  where  narrowest,  that  is,  front 
Levane  to  Inctsa.  At  this  latter  place  the  vale  expands 
into  a  plain,  and  the  road  diverges  from  the  river.  Hie 
weather  was  iotensely  hot,  the  roads  very  dusty,  and  conse- 
quently the  delight  which  a  scene  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
so  celebrated  by  fame  is  well  calculated  to  inspire,  was  coa- 
siderably  abated.    We  entered  Florence  about  sunset. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


HISTOKT    OP   FLQUENCE ITS    EDIFICES — CATHEDRAL — TOMBS-r- 

HAirSOI.BUA[  OF  THE  MEDICEAM  FAMILY — PALACES — GALLERY. 

Though  Florence  owes  its  orign  to  a  Roman  colony,  com- 
posed, it  is  said,  of  Cfesar's  chosen  veterans,  and  though  it 
glories  in  having  retained  and  occasionally  displayed  much  of 
the  ener^es  and  magnanimity  of  its  founders,  yet  it  made  a 
very  inconsiderable  figure  in  ancient  times;  and  as  it  was  neither 
distinguished  by  great  events,  nor  ennobled  by  great  personages, 
it  seems  to  have  slumbered  away  several  ages  in  the  tranquil  en- 
joyment of  a  fertile  soil  and  a  fine  climate.  Its  powers  were 
first  called  forth  and  its  courage  tried  by  the  Gothic  invasion, 
and  while  it  underwent  in  common  with  the  other  cities  of 
Italy,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  most  destructive  war  which 
followed  the  demise  of  Theodoric,  it  seems. to  i:ave  invariably 
manifested  a  spirit  of  resistance  and  intrepidity  worthy  its  mili- 
tary origin.  These  qualities  suspended  indeed  but  could  not 
avert  the  fate  of  the  city,  which  sunk  under  the  disasters  of  the 
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Ix>ngobardic  incursions,  and  remained  for  many  years  a  deserted 
mass  of  ruins.  It  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  and  again  re- 
sumed some  celebrity,  but  never  shone  forth  in  all  its  lustre  till 
governed  by  its  own  ma^strates,  and  under  laws  enacted  by  its 
own  authority,  it  acquired  the  name  and  energies  of  a  republic. 
It  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  first  to  profit  of  the  weakness  either  of 
the  German  Caesars  or  of  its  own  rulers,  but  when  it  had  once 
shaken  off  the  yok^  it  rose  rapidly  into  fame  and  prosperity. 
Governed  sometimes  by  it$  bishops  sometimes  by  its  nobles, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  its  people,  it  experienced  all  the  va- 
rieties and  all  the  agitations  of  republican  administration.  Some- 
times convulsed  by  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  former,  or  by 
the  licentious  claims  of  the  latter,  it  was  converted  into  a  field 
of  battle,  ft  theatre  of  gnilt  and  assassination ;  at  other  times 
under  the  away  of  a  wise  and  virttrous  magistracy  it  exhibited  a 
delightful  scene  of  peace,  industry,  and  prosperity,  and  dis- 
played, at  enoe  all  the  Uessings  and  all  1^  glories  of  Kbeptj, 
\i  waa  frequently  eng^^ed  in  wars  wibhi  the  neigkboaring  states 
Qf  Sktmgf  FiiOy  and  Lwxa,  then,  populous  and  eivterpnang;. 
4tid  in  these  civil  conbest^  obtained  such,  a  portion  o£  milit^y 
ieme>  ae  phixsdt  it  upos  ai  tevel  with,  mosfi  oS  the  lutism  coni- 
ipoaweakba. 

But  whtttheE  agitated  or  traaqnil  at  hone,  whether  art  peace  or 
v/\a£  ajaroad,.  it»  iDstitntioDs  weve  alvays  free  and  manlly,^  amS 
ita  citiiiens,  wcoe  bold  and.  actiae.  Tliis  indaed  is^  one  of  tlwi 
pecKiliar  and  eacheirc- advantages  of  arepuUican  government; 
erory  maa  acta  for  hiufielf  and  fat  koisjown  ioterest^  while  he  w 
acting  for  his  comtitry ;  the  marfact  of  honov,  dainty,  and 
emplojiment  is  open,  to  ^;  it  is  crawquently  crowded  -vn^ 
caBpetEtcvSr  aad  eacb  aM<kdate!  is^  ofclig^d.  m-  his.  own  d«fenor 
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to  esiett  all  the  &OD]ties  of  his  soul,  and  call  forth  every 
latent  Miergy,  Hence  that  activity  erf"  mind,  that  fennen- 
tatioD  of  inteUect  and  imaginatioo,  which  produces  genius 
and  creates  the  poet  and  the  orator,  the  statesman  and  the 
hiatorian,  the  sa^  and  die  hero.  The  same  ardent  principle, 
it  is  true,  that  sets  all  the  powera  of  the  soul  in  motion  may  at 
the  aame  titae  ronae  many  a  dark  and  destructive  passion,  and 
impel  a  bold  bad  sian  to  many  a  wicked  deed;  and  I  am 
^wane  that  men  c^  timid  minds  or  of  elaTiBh  downward  propen- 
sities are  too  apt  to  t»k»  occasioD  irom  this  acknowledgment  to 
inveigh  against  popular  governments,  and  exalt  the  advantages 
of  aio«archy.  But  do  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and  the  lust  and 
ambition  of  priaees  and  ministers,  excite  no  animosities,  and 
produce  no  scesies  of  faiood?  or  are  the  annals  of  monarchy 
stained  with  iever  crimes  than  the  history  of  republicanism  ? 
The  reverse  s  the  case;  and  if  all  the^aimes  of  all  the  Orecian 
republics  were  unit^  they  would  not  equal  the  mass  of  guilt 
that  might  be  ooUected  &om  tiie  reign  of  one  Persian  monarch  ; 
as  all  the  murders  and  all  the  assassinations  perpetrated  in  all 
ihe  Italian  commoaw«dths  put  into  the  scale  togetb^,  would 
}ack  the  beam  when  counterbalanced  by  Ihe  bloody  deeds  of 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  or  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 

Wherever  hvman  passions  are  deeply  engaged  crimes  will 
occur,  but  the  diflerence  between  monarchy  and  republicanism 
is,  that  Ihe  former  while  it  naturally  excites  and  cherishes 
a  spirit  of  intrigae,  dissimulation,  and  treachery,  proscribes 
the  open,  the  generous  feelings  of  conscious  worth,  independ- 
ence, and  honest  pride,  and  thus  gives  vice  a  decided  ad- 
vanti^  over  virtue;  the  latter  on  the  contrary,  friendly  in 
its  very  essence  to  publicity  and  irai^ness,    encourages  the 
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undisguised  display  of  bold  intrepid  sentiment,  the  sense  of 
self-importance,  and  the  pride  of  genius,  such  as  generally  ac- 
company great  talents,  and  usher  the  more  useiiil  and  splendid 
virtues  into  the  world.  In  a  monarchy  tliCTefore  where  all  is 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Virtue  must  often  veil 
her  beauty,  not  to  eclipse  the  splendor  of  the  throne  or  divert 
the  homage  of  the  people;  in  a  republic,  where  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  mankind  have  full  scope.  Vice  must  hide  her  deformity, 
least  she  should  excite  hatred,  and  defeat  her  own  purposes. 
Look  at  the  Grecian  republics,  even  when  most  convulsed  by 
^tion  or  maddened  by  war ;.  contemplate,  for  instance,  Athens 
and  Lacedamon  in  that  bloody  struggle  of  power  and  talents, 
which  terminated  in  the  temporary  subjection  of  the  former. 
Crimes  of  a  very  black  die  shock  the  feelings,  and  sufferings 
and  misfortunes  melt  the  heart;  but  how  many  virtues  rise 
in  opposition,  what  vigor,  what  perseverance,  what  activity, 
and  what  patience  exalt  the  combatants,  and  inflame  the  mind 
of  the  reader!  A  pestilence  ravaged  Athens  within  and  a  cruel 
and  unsuccessful  war  wasted  her  without,  yet  what  a  constella- 
tion of  great  and  wise  men  blazed  around  her,  and  brightened 
the  gloom  of  her  destiny.  Socrates  and  Thucydides,  Pericles 
and  Alciblades,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  all  grace  the  annals  of 
this  disastrous  Peloponnesian  contest,  and  shed  round  Athens  a 
lustre  more  vivid  and  more  permanent  than  the  glory  of  all  the 
victories  of  Lacedamon.  Who  would  not  prefer  the  a^tations 
and  even  reverses  of  such  a  republic  to  the  tranquillity  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  most  splendid  monarchy? 

It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  observed,  that  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  middle  ages  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  to  this  observation  it  may  be 
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added  that  Florence  had  a  strong  similaritj  to  Athens,  a 
umilarity  not  in  governmeflt  only  and  temper,  but  in  geaius 
and  talents.  Thus  as  in  Athens  so  in  Florence,  that  genius 
seemed  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  parties  and  the  shock 
of  war;  and  as  Euripides  and  Sophocles  rose  in  the  beat  of 
the  Peloponnesian,  so  Daate  and  Bocacdo  sprung  up  amid  the 
sanguinary  broils  of  the  GAibeUine  contest  And  again,  as  De- 
mosthenes and  Efichines,  animated  the  decline  of  Athens,  and 
cheered  her  once  more  witji  the  ^aaaguage  of  liberty  before  she 
received  the  Macedonian  yoke;  so  Flwence  ere  she  sunk  into 
slavery,  gave  as  a  last  bequest  to  liberty  and  literature,  the 
works  of  Guicciardini  and  MachiavelU, 

In  the  interval,  the  perpetual  struggle  between  rival  par- 
ties, and  the  vicissitades  that  followed  each  other  so  ra- 
pidly kept  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  continual  action,  and 
adapted  them  to  esoellesce  in  every  pursuit.  Hence  poets  and 
statesmen,  architects  and  painters,  all  of  high  merit  and  corre- 
sponding &me,  rose  in  soccession,  asd  gave  Florenoe,  while  ftee, 
the  reputation  which  sbescai^cely  forfeited  wbeai  easiaved,  of  being 
the  seat  of  the  sciences,  and  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  Tuscan 
muse.  The  struggles  which  raged  io  the  sneantime  in  her  bo- 
som, and  the  wars  which  she  earned  on  abroad,  seem  again  like 
the  wars  and  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  to  have  been  no  ob- 
stacle to  her  proap«-ity;  and  as  Athens  and  Lacedtanon  were 
XiCvGX  so  litih  or  so  populous  as  w^en  engaged  in  nuitual  debates, 
so  Florences  Pisa,  xad  Sietma  never  contained  more  inhabitants 
or  displayed  greater  resources  than  when  warriag  upon  each 
other*  ,and  marching  hostile  legions  to  each  other's  gates.  This 
remark,  ap^ilioaUe  to  the  oth^  Italian  republics  of  the  same  pe- 
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riod,  and  indeed  to  those  of  both  ancient  Gr^ce  and  Italy,  proves 
that  the  agitations  of  a  commonwealth  are  neither  so  dangerous 
to  public  happiness  nor  so  destructive  of  private  felicity,  as  the 
advocates  of  monarchy  wish  to  persuade  the  world.  The  truth 
is,  that  tide  of  prosperity  which  has  left  so  many  traces  behind, 
not  only  in  the  cities  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  Mantua^ 
Cremona^  Vicentia,  and  Veronot  was  the  effect  of  republican  in- 
dustry; and  most  of  the  statdy  edifices  which  still  adorn  these 
cities,  whether  public  or  private,  sacred  or  pro^e,  were  rused 
by  repubhcan  taste  and  munificence. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Rome;  that  city  destined,  it  seems, 
to  eternal  greatness,  owes  her  splendor  to  another  cause  more 
active  perhaps  than  even  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  doubtless 
more  sublime ;  but  the  capitals  to  which  I  allude  still  exhibit 
the  monuments  of  the  opulence  and  public  spirit  of  their 
ancestors  as  their  noblest  decorations,  which,  while  they  stand 
like  so  many  trophies  of  liberty,  show  to  the  world  how  much 
popular  surpasses  monarchical  government. 

Among  fallen  republics,  the  fate  of  Florence  seems  peculiar ; 
the  loss  of  her  liberty  not  only  added  not  to  her  splendor,  nor 
augmented  her  feme  or  territory ;  it  did  not  even  increase  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  femily  that  usurped  the  government,  or  cast  any  ad- 
ditional lustre  round  the  Medicean  name.  While  Florence  was 
free  and  the  Medici  only  its  first  citizens,  she  paida  most  honor- 
able tribute  to  their  superior  merit  by  a  voluntary  deference  to 
their  counsels,  a  tribute  which  ambition,  if  it  knew  its  own  in- 
terests, would  prefer  to  forced  homage  and  extorted  ^egiances 
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The  first  merchaDt  princes  of  this  &mily,  wisely  content  with 
the  ascendency  which  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  their  coua- 
try  gave  them,  blended  the  policy  of  the  statesman,  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  patriot,  and  the  munificence  of  the  sove- 
reign, with  the  economy  of  traders,  and  the  affability,  ease,  and 
simplicity  of  citizens.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  virtues,  set 
of^at  the  same  time  by  learning  and  discernment,  that  history 
presents  few  great  men  to  our  observation  more  worthy  of  our 
esteem,  and  admiration  than  Cosmo  and  Lorejizo  di  Medici. 
The  title  of  Pater  Patriay  first  justly  bestowed  by  Roman  grati- 
tude upon  Cicero,  and  since  that  period  so  often  prostituted  by 
the  prodigality  of  courtly  flattery,  and  the  vanity  of  weak,  and 
even  vicious  despots,  was  here  once  more  conferred  by  the 
judicious  affection  of  a  whole  city  on  a  generous  and  deserving 
magistrate. 

But  though  the  liberty  of  Florence  and  the  glory  of  the  Me- 
dice^n  &mily.  survived  Lorenzo,  yet  they  began  from  the  fetal 
period  of  his  death  to  decline,  till  one  of  his  descendants,  deco- 
rated with  the  empty  title  of  Duke*,  resigned  the  nobler  appel- 
lation of  the  first  citizen  and  father  of  his  country,  and  usurped 
by  force  that  government  which  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of 
his  countrymen  had  deposited  with  generous  confidence  in  the 
hands  of  his  ancestors.  Long  might  be  have  retained,  unen- 
vied  and  even  a|>plauded,  the  same  honorable  sway.    But 

Concessa  pudet  ire  vi&  civetnque  videri.  Lueati  ii. 

A  titie  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  and  supported  by  a  regiment 
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of  guards,  iras  in  Alexander  di  Medici's  estimation  preferable  to 
one  founded  on  his  own  virtues  and  the  love  of  his  country. 
From  this  inauspicious  period  the  Medici,  no  longer  the  p&* 
irons  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  lost  in  the  common  herd  of 
petty  despots,  and  like  them  whiled  away  their  days  in  intrigue^ 
debauchery,  and  obscurity.  Under  their  leaden  sway  the  com- 
merce of  Florence  died  away,  the  genius  of  the  Tuscans  lan- 
guished, and  want  and  misery  spread  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
Etruria. 

The  f&te  of  Fkatnce  is  a  lesson  held  out  to  all  free  go* 
vemments,  to  guard  them  not  only  against  the  ambition  and 
power,  but  even  against  the  virtues  and  popularity  of  their  rulers. 
The  latter  without  doubt  are  the  more  dangerous.  Avowed 
ambition  or  pride  ill-dissembled  excite  hatred,  and  justify  op- 
position; while  benevolence  and  afifability  engage  the  affections, 
and  disarm  resistance.  Hence  it  would  perhaps  have  been  for- 
tunate for  Rome  if  her  first  tyrant,  instead  of  Augustus  iiad  been 
Nero,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  that  the  chief  magistrate  in  a  free  state 
should  not  be  of  a  character  too  popular  and  engaging. 

Ftorence  is  now  undo*  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
most  unjustly  expelled  by  the  French  from  his  own  territory, 
and  reluctantly  decorated  with  the  mock  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 
How  long  he  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  even  this  shadowy  and 
precarious  honor  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  if  the  French 
were  inclined  to  respect  a  title  of  their  own  creation  and  leave 
him  in  quiet  possession,  yet  a  weak  constitution  and  a  heart 
broken  by  disaster,  will  ere  long  bring  his  reign  to  a  premature 
termination.    He  is  naturally  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  benevolent 
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character,  and  well  fitted  to  govern  a  small  territory  in  times  of 
tranquiUitj. 

Florence  is  seated  io  a  vale,  intersected  by  the  AmOi  graced 
by  numberless  hills^  and  bordered  at  no  great  distance  by  moiiQ- 
tains  of  various  forms  rising  gradually  towards  the  Apennines. 
The  whole  vale  is  one  continued  grove  and  garden,  where  the 
beauty  of  the  country  is  enlivened  by  the  animation  of  the  town, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  redoubled  by  the  industry  of  its  cul- 
tivators. White  villas  gleam  through  the  orchards  on  every 
side,  and  large  populous  hamlets  border  the  roads,  and  almost 
line  the  banks  of  the  river.  Such  is  the  scene  of  comfort 
and  prosperity  that  surrounds  the  Tuscan  capital,  raised  origin- 
ally by  the  genius  of  liberty,  and  restored  by  the  Grand  I>uke 
Leopold*.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  inhabitants  if  its  charms 
can  resist  the  blasts  from  helly  which  have  passed  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  and  now  brood  in  tempests  over  the  Val  ttAmo, 

The  city  itself  spreads  along  the  side  of  the  river  which  forms 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  its 
fame.  Its  streets  are  well  paved  or  rather  flagged,  wider  than 
usual  in  southern  climates,  and  its  houses  in  general  solid  and 
rather  stately.  It  has  several  squares,  and  many  churches  and 
palaces,  so  that  its  appearance  is  airy,  clean,  and  sometimes 
rising  towards  grandeur.  I  do  not  however  think,  that  the 
number  of  great  edifices  corresponds  with  the  reputation  of  the 
city,  or  with  the  figure  which  it  has  so  long  made  in  the  annals 
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of  modem  history.  It  is  indeed  to  be  considered,  that  we  came 
directly  from  Rome,  and  that  the  glories  of  that  capital,  when 
fresh  upon  the  mind,  must  naturally  eclipse  the  inferior  splen- 
dor of  every  other  city. 


The  Cathedral  with  its  adjoining  bapdstery,  St.  Lorenzo,  and 
the  Mausoleum  of  the  Medicean  family ;  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
and  Santa  Crocet  are  the  most  conspicuous  edifices  in  Florence, 
and  have  each  some  peculiarity  that  claims  attention. 

The  Cathedra],  called  as  usual  in  Italy  II  Duomo,  is  an  edifice 
of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and  ranks  among  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  in  fact,  if  we  consider  magnitude 
and  materials,  boldness  and  skill,  the  second  and  in  these 
respects  inferior  only  to  the  unrivalled  Vatican.  Its  walls  are 
incrusted  or  rather  cased  with  black  and  white  marble;  it  is 
paved  with  variegated  marble  disposed,  at  least  in  part,  by 
Michael  Angela;  it  is  adorned  both  within  and  without  by 
marble  statues,  most  of  which  are  works  of  the  most  eminent 
sculptors;  and  its  paintings  are  in  general  masterpieces  of  the 
art.  But  its  principal  distinction  and  greatest  glory  is  its  dome, 
prior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  in  time,  and  little  inferior  to  it  in 
magnitude*.  As  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  date,  so  it 
is  represented  by  the  Florentines  as  its  model.  Michael  AngelOt 
they  say,  used  to  behold  it  with  rapture,  and  pronounce  it  match- 


•  The  difiereace  is  only  thirteeo  feet  in  hoght  and  fifteen  in  breadth. 
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less  in  its  kind,  and  they  conclude  from  hence  that  his  genius 
kindled  by  the  contemplation  conceived  the  grander  idea  of  the 
Roman  dome.  But  this  dome,  though  erected  by  Michael 
Angeh,  was  planned  by  Bramante,  and  to  him  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  merit  of  the  glorious  conception.  At  all  events,  it 
is  highly  honorable  to  Fiorence  to  have  furnished,  if  not  the 
plan,  at  least  the  example  even  to  Rome  herself,  and  to  have 
commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century  an  edifice  of  such  boldness 
and  magnitude. 

This  church  was  begun  in  the  year  1296.  The  dome  was 
raised  in  the  following  century  by  BrunellescOy  who  finished  the 
edifice.  The  form  of  the  dome  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  St. 
Peter's  is  not  pleasing;  it  is  octagonal,  a  form  of  less  simplicity, 
and  of  course  less  grandeur  than  the  circular;  it  is  moreover 
closed  at  the  top,  and  consequently  appears  dark  and  dismal  to 
a  spectator,  who  recollects  the  soft  lights  that  play  round  the 
vault  and  illuminate  the  mosaics  of  the  Vatican.  The  arcades 
that  border  the  nave  look  naked  for  want  of  pilasters,  and  the 
cornice,  (if  it  may  be  so  called,  for  it  rather  resembles  a  gallery,) 
that  intersects  the  space  between  the  arches  and  the  springing  of 
the  vault  above,  for  want  of  pillars  or  pilasters  to  support  it 
seems  out  of  place,  and  rather  an  excrescence  than  an  ornament. 
The  windows  are  smaller  than  usual  in  similar  edifices,  and 
the  deep  and  rich  colors  of  the  glass,  which  would  elsewhere 
be  considered  as  a  beauty,  here,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
light,  render  the  defect  more  visible.  The  choir  is  immediately 
under  the  dome,  and ^ like  it, octagonal.  It  is  enclosed  by  £ui 
Ionic  colonnade  of  variegated  marble,  and  adorned  with  basso 
relievos. 
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On  the  whole,  the  cathedral  of  Fhrence  was  the  first  effort  of 
llie  reviving  arts,  and  announced  to  a  rude  age  the  glories  of 
liie  approaching  era;  it  stood  for  some  time  unequalled,  and 
even  now  claims  the  second  honors.  Nor  is  this  noble  fabric 
deficient  in  that  more  interesting  glory  which  great  monuments 
derive  from  great  events.  In  it  was  assembled  the  celebrated 
council,  where  a  Greek  Emperor,  surrounded  by  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Greek  church,  sat  enthroned  next  to  the  Roman  Pontiff 
and  his  prelates,  and  the  two  most  numerous,  most  ancimt,  aiid 
most  venerable  communions  of  the  christian  body  were  united 
for  the  last  time  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity.  This  union 
is  considered  as  a  grand  and  singular  event,  but  desirable  as  it 
was  then,  and  must  at  all  times  be,  it  wUl  appear  to  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  in  debate,  much  less  singular  than 
their  division.  In  this  church  also  the  Emperor  Frederic  III. 
environed  by  his  vassal  kings  and  dukes,  sat  in  imperial  state, 
and  distributed  the  honors  of  knighthood  among  his  attendants. 
We  may  wish  to  forget  that  its  pavement  was  defiled  by  the 
blood  of  Ginliano  di  Medictt  but  while  the  crime  presents  itself 
to  our  memory  we  may  also  recollect  its  punishment,  and  the 
providential  escape  of  Lorenzo. 

To  these  historical  embellishments  we  may  add  the  additional 
awfalness  wluchthis  cathedral  derives  from  the  illustrious  persons 
who  repose  under  its  pavement.  Among  these  are  the  well-known 
names  of  Bnmdleaco,  'Giotto^  and  Marsilins  Ficmus.  A  picture 
only  records  the  memory  of  Dante,  whose  remains,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lustre  which  his  genias  reflects  upon  his  -country,  slumber 
in  exile  at  Kacenna,  m  z.  tomb  erected  andinscribed  by  'Bernardo^ 
father  of  the  Cardinal  Bembo.    Another  epitaph,  supposed  to 
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hAn  been  penned  by  the  poet  himself,   cnda  vith  %  gwtl« 
cotDplaint. 

Hie  daudor  Oaotes  pntrus  extorris  ab  om 
Qnem  jjenoit  parvi  Floreotia  mater  amoris. 

Tlie  Florentines  bane  indeed  at  various  tHBes  endeaTOursd  to 
recovet  tbe  lefics  oC  their  ilhutiious  (utisieii,  mid  partkularijr 
during  the  retgn  of  Leo  X.  when  Michael  Angelo  himself  ii 
said  to  have  exerted  bis  influence  to  obtain  them;  but  ia  rain : 
the  pe(q>le  of  SUvmna,  'who  had  ^le  booor  of  mffordiag  the 
exiled  poet  an  asylum  when  living,  concoive  that  they  have  the 
best  title  to  the  boimr  of  preserving  his  aahes  vrken  dead-^"  E»t 
vlem  a  Fhrmtia  evceptV  Rmxnna"  aays  the  ^taph*  **  t|iw/rtw», 
mortuum  coknst  ....  tttmulum  pretiomm  mtaia.  S.  P.  -S.  jtov. 
jure  ac  ere  mo  tamguam  theaauntm  simm  munmU  tttslaitrwitf 
wnofoU."  In  .fine*  die  Floreotioe  republic  voted  a  m«gpi£ceat 
cenotaph  to  be  erected  in  thia  «athadmJ,  but.  eveti  this  vote  has 
hitherto  proved  ineffitctual,  and  the  picture  alluded  to  above 
crontinaes  still  to  oocopy  Uie  pilaoe  aUotted  to  the  moouraent. 

Close  to  the  iront  of  the  ^Kwdi  but  ioftallf  detached  fton  it 
sises  the  CanpAm'fe  or  belifr?;  a '  light  lainy  and  gracefiil  tow«r, 
coated  with  vartegaiad  jndnUb,  aiid  .adorned  with  many  highly 
finidied  statues.  Opposite  thefiriocifudeatmnce  stands  tlie  Bapr 
tistery,  aa  octangiilao*  ^edifice,  in  many  respects  of  goeat  beauty. 
A  number  of  granite  pillars  support  its  dome,  and^oe  mosaics 
shed  a  rich  coloring  over  it ;  the  walls  are  lined,  and  the  pavement 
inhud  with  aaaeble.  It  is  dedicate  to  8t  John  the  Baptist,  and 
all  its  orDBtDents  have  a.  ire&ranoe  to  the  sacrameot  of  Bap- 
tism. Jtisdn  fact  die  Ba^istery*  riot'  of  one  parish  only,  but 
of  the  wh<de  cifcr  ^  SkrcKce^  and  corresponds  in  siagoitude 
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with  its  destination.  Its  three  great  bronze  portals  ar^  cele- 
brated for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  basso  relievos  Tfith 
which  they  are  adorned;  the  figures  represent  the  principal 
events  of  the  life  of  St.  John,  with  the  cardinal  and  theoJo* 
gical  virtues.  Michael  Angelo,  in  an  extasy  of  admiratioD. 
termed  them  the  Gates  of  Paradise.  This  wdUlcnowD  tribute 
of  praise,  when  paid  by  such  an  artist,  has  justly  been  considered 
as  an  encomium  that  places  them  above  the  reach  of  criticism. 


The  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  date  of  these  madteipieces, 
will  be  astonished  when  be  learns  that  one  of  the  three  is  iiF* 
scribed  anno  1330,  an  era  when  the  arts  were  supposed  to  slum- 
ber under  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  when  even  Italy  itedf  is 
generally  represented  as  enveloped  in  ail  the  gloom  of  ignoTEknce 
and  barbarism.  In  truth,  our  ideas  of  the  middle  ages  are  in 
many  respects  the  mere  prejudices  of  childhood.  Europe,  or 
at  least  Italy,  was  never  involved  in  such  utter  darkness  as 
some  of  our  modem  oracles  endeavor  to  make  their  unthinking 
readers  imagine.  Some  of  the  Italian  republics  were  then  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  liberty  never  yet  visited  a 
country  witliout  bringing  knowledge  and  taste,  die'  arts  and 
the  sciences  in  her  train.  In  fact,  the  century  and  the 
country  that  produced  Cimabue  and  Giotto^  Amolfo  and  Ugo- 
/tm,  Danie  and  Petrarcka,  could  not  have  been  deficient  in 
genius  or  criticism,  in  painting  or  sculpture,  in  deugn  or  in 
architecture. 

But  let  us  turn  from,  a  subject  too  fertile  and  alluring  for  a 
traveller,  and  pass  to  the  church  of  St.  LorenzOf  the  next  in 
rank  as  an  object  of  cariosity,  not  so  much  for  its  own  internal 
beauties  w  for  the  edifices  united  or  connected  with  it.    Thesft 
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are  JJte.  Sacri9ty»  the  Medioean  chapel,   and  the  Laurentian 
library. 

The  Sacristy,  which  is  in  fact  a  chapel  and  the  mausoleum  of 
90reral  prwces  of  the  Medicean  line,  was  planned  by  Michael 
Angnlot  and  is  adom^  with  several  statins  of  his  workman- 
ship. .  Some  are  finished  in  .  his  best  style ;  others  remain 
unfin^bed)  but  di$play,  it  is  thought,  even  in  the  imperfect 
parts,  the  grand:  daring  toiu;hes  and  inimitaUe  manner  of  the 
sculpitor. 

Close  to  the  Sacristy  and  behind  the  chancel  of  die  cburdi, 
though  t}ie  comnuinication  is .  not  yet  (^>en,  stands  the  intended 
.KOauaokuia  of  the  Medicean  &mily.  This  edifice  was  begun  two 
.biuadred;year»agp*»  and  if  completed  upon  the  plan  on  which 
it  was  commenced  would  surpass  every  sepulchral  building  in 
the  world.  Its  form  is  octagonal,  its  diameter  ninety-four,  and 
ftsic^^tiiw,  to. the  vault  two  hundred  feet.  It  is  literally  lined 
with  lapis  lazuli,  agate^  jasper,  cnyx,  &c.  furnished  with  sarco- 
jih^  of  porphyry,  and  supported  by  granite  pilasters  with  capi- 
tals of  .bronEe.  .  The  niches  between  these  pilasters  are  of  touch- 
stone; beneath  is  a  subterraneous  chapel,  where  the  bodies, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  sarcophagi  above,  are  to  re- 
pose. The  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  groupe  in  white  mar- 
ble hy  John  of  Bologna,  with  a  Blessed  Virgin  by  Michael  An- 
geht  and  St.  John  by  one  of  bis  disciples,  grace  this  dormitory 
of  the  dead,  and  preside  over  it  with  appropriate  majesty.    But 

Nescia  mens  hominom  6iti  sortiaqne  Attune, 


•  Ad.  16M. 
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befi»e  the  tnagnifioent  monument  iateodcd  for  their  rec^tmn  was 
fiDished,  theMedicean  line  has  failed ;  the  work  is  now  suspended, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country 
«nd  tbe  ^tatioti  of  the  tines,  it  is  not  likdy  to  be  peswned  for 
^Boelay  years,  if  ever.,  in  the  -mean  tme,  ike  matma^  «if  the 
inlftid  pavement . reoftun  dtitl  in  store;  'the  ^deme  wbicAi  was  to 
have  been  iacroated  whit  rm«siuc8  (it  was  >&r8t  intended,  with 
iaph  Joerv/i),  presents  noUiitig  to  the  eye  but  its  iaanisftfrte  form; 
even  the  ahar  hab  m/t  ytt  'been  >Taned,  nor  the  grand  entrance 
opened  from  the  church  of  St.  Laurence.  In  short,  if  Ihe 
present  system  of  French  infruence  and  exaction  should  conti- 
Boe,  the  Mediceaa  diapei,  sts^iped  of  :its  rich'decovatjons,  viU  be 
abandoiedtoiablivion,  ODtilTinidermiDedby  time  it  shall  one  day 
tory  under  its  nnns  IdieTemaiDa  M^iich  it  was  -cbnnBissioned'M 
pWKvrmt  isB  a  tsaceed  depodt  renshrtned  dn  pomp  and  magm- 
ficenoe*. 

The  EjxmKDtia*  Ubnu-y  m  -uk  the  oonveot  laimffimd  'to  Ae 
■dmreh.  This  libmry  consisted  origJaiUyfof  the  many  valuable 
^Hsmidcripte  cdlected  by  the  :first  prradeBof  tbeMedloeenfa- 
^arily-;  these  inhere -dispoaed  inm  xsty  litUe  time  after  'the  death 


*  This cdebrated  idnpel  vrpearedto..iu.duk  wlliefH7,miid,iaarclutactiiral 
beauty,  chaste  decoration,  and  feir  ^>roportion9j  for  inferior  to  the  Corsim  chapel 
in  St.  John  LfUeran.  In  riches  it  ia  equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  the  Sorghew 
chapel  in  Sta.  lUaria  M«g^are.  But  though  it  yields  in  magnificenoe  to  these 
two  unrivalled  temples,  it  far  surpasses  all  similar  edifices,  whether  oratoiy 
«■  mausoleum,  beyond  the  Alps.  TTie  dome  of  the  Invalids  at  Eariii  covers  a 
chapel,  which  is  shewn  aa  the  pride  of  French  architecture ;  but  when  compared  _ 
to  the  Medicean  chapel,  how  graceleBB  are  its  proportions!  bow  mean  its 
Biaterialat 
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of  Luttmt,  dwidg  jtfie  di^^Ace  ani  bani>|Kn«pt  of  1)18  smi 
itwj)r  »«!»  reeoifBFfd,  pthess  purci«[S«).  fte4  tte  £qllectJ9»' 
(KlB«id«lsblj'  inectflsed  by  the  muoj^ceocic:  af  tjie  two  ^{^e^iciefMi 
PsBti^  Iiee  X.aed  Cl«n«nt  VII.  A*  t^esp  «»#uscrifitp  »;e|i» 
i»  lajMKMt  every  laogitage,  mi  tbeir  number  ^as  coniuderabile  ^ 
the  same  time,  the  reputation  of  this  collection  rose  very  i^ig}), 
and  almost  equalled,  it  is  said,  that  of  the  Vatican.  In  fact, 
flmlBbisry  «h  the  Jiskfle^t  .mqnusjsnt  whjqh  ^he  iiedicf  t^ve 
teft  ,af  .the  glorj!  of  4jtw»r  line,  an^  iFefleclsiJ  (nqre  homji.i^qo 
tbsm  libas  (the  ^iFpudotf  -^iSpfw  PPVi^  be^^v,  but  evei)  ttij* 
literary  monuoWBt  will  vmifimX  W.'y  in  ijemspibrftijce;  it  j)^ 
BOt  QWftfied  libe  ra()iKity  pf  rttie  Fiipnch  l^er^,  ^^  Afte;''  the 
■leaning  whiob  itiiM6;iliiMiife'  tejiMhod,  wU  .prpbaWy  pwfi  «ntiifi, 
either  as  sn.  tmasgs,  Of  >  .puBcJisp^  pr  »  icfhftifjfrii  preispflt,  tp 
the  cpnsular  palace. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  upon  the  churches  of  Florence: 
i»i«ilMnftl  i/em^,  .<yqcj4ii>£  ,th^,qathedc;>l,  ,they  »r«  in^riqr  to 
»IW^[.iut»jn^fl^^Q(|l|^^SPP^j^$ionf,eq^»ltoJpo^t].t^is^pch^rche8^ 
tesiBverito-trajfdIwsmhoMd  jmt  3frivpd,froBi  Iloipe,  ,and  satq^J 
$tieif«yijs.with  the^l^pdor.pf  its,nifij.estic  te|Dplp3,the  pigst^n^ 
»i&»«t  Rdifiues  offhmefiqe  cpiild  ptc^pt  jittte  int(ers?ting,.nqthing 
%»**wthi«gj  .Q8e<!Jla^^^sl  indeed  the  <;hurd)e8  of  ^/orpw  po««?5 
idijiiip^niiar  jtepuiuir  to  tl)eq!s^|re$,  and;tbAt,is,  ap  intimate cop- 
«Sf:ti«B  wiiji  tbp  ,|]jpwory  of  (he  .gr^t  flien  who  flourished  in 
^eif«flTtiKMi>,«qd  fifteenth  csntury,  find  froip  Floreme  diffused 
i^'li^  pf  lile^Hr^  over  ^e  western  world.  There  ^rp,  in  fact, 
fyv  .ch[fr9|ie8|in,tb)s^ty  .wlychare  not  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of 
Wvne  or. other ,of^^he8e  per^pp^ges,  scarce  ope. that  does  not  pre- 
MntitP  the  f yes  qf  ithe  traveller,  i^rhep  he  enters,  inscribed  pn 
marble  ,prt>wn^,^)pe  jUtif^ripu^.^d  wotl  Iqiown  nwie.    Thus 
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in  the  church  of  San  Marco  we  find  the  tomb  <rf  Picus  of  3ft- 
randola,  distinguished  alike  by  rank,  fortune,  genius,  piety 
and  learning.  This  combination  of  qualities  so  rare  erea 
when  single,  deserred  to  be  recorded  in  lines  more  simple  and 
affecting  than  the  two  bombastic  verses  now  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  ties  PoUtianus,  the  friend 
of  Lorenzoy  the  favorite  of  the  Latin  muse;  a  trivial  epitaph 
records  his  name,  but  no  elegiac  verse  de^res  his  untimely 
late,  nor  does  one  indignant  line  avenge  his  sullied  iame.  The 
honour  of  vindicating  the  poet  was  reserved  to  an  En^sh  pen, 
and  FoUtian  owes  to  the  generosity  of  a  Roscoe  that  which  he 
had  a  right  to  claim  from  the  justice  of  his  countrymen. 

Cmndidus  ille  viget  moruin  tenor,  et  pia  viUe 
Stmplicitaa  Dullis  est  labebeta  malis. 

In  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  we  find  the  tcnnb  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect 
It  is  graced  with  many  figures ;  perhaps  the  name  al<»ie 
would  have  been  its  best  decoration.  In  the  same  church  lie 
the  remains  of  Leonard  Brum  Aretino,  and  of  Galileo^  a  more 
illustrious  name.  In  another  sanctuary  'reposes  the  Floren- 
tine Livy,  Guicciardinif  and  in  a  third  the  Tuscan  Tticitus 
Machiavelli.  Of  Bocceicio^  the  modem  Petronius,  we  say  no- 
thing ;  the  abuse  of  genius  is  more  odious  aud  more  contempt- 
ible than  its  absence,  and  it  imports  little  where  the  impure  i^ 
mains  of  a  licentious  author  are  consigned  to  their  kindred 
dust.  For  the  same  reason  the  traveller  may  pass  unnoticed 
the  tomb  of  the  malignant  Aretino.  But  who  can  view  without 
compasision  the  urn  of  the  young,  the  virtuous  poet  Verini. 
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OocuKt  obscsiue  Veneris  conttgia  vitans 

Moribasambiguum  nuyoranin^iiio 

Sicjacet^heu  patri  dolor  etdecua — unde  juTentiu 

Eiemplum,  et  vates  materiam  capiaot. 

The  tombs  of  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  before  the  last  and 
Torst  of  baiinrians,  the  Turks^  and  fixing  at  Florence  established 
the  seat  of  the  Grecian  muses  iq  Etrurian  awaken  many  a 
pleasing  and  many  a  melancholy  recollection.  The  honors 
heaped  on  these  illustrious  exiles,  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
numerous  disciples,  and  the  propagation  of  their  language 
delight  the  imagination  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  and 
do  credit  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  ItaUans  of  that 
vivid  era. 

But  who  can  recollect  without  regret,  that  the  schools  which 
they  opened  are  shut,  that  the  divine  language  which  they  taught 
is  n^lected,  and  that  a  race  of  savage  invaders  are  now  endea- 
Toring  to  suppress  the  dialects  of  Greece  and  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  substitute  the  flippant  jargon  of  France  to  their  stead,  and 
replace  the  solid  bullion  of  ancient  wisdom  by  the  base  tinsd 
of  GalUc  philosophiam.  Thus  has  this  restless  and  overbearing 
nation  twice  attacked  the  cause  of  literature  in  FiorcTKx;  m 
their  first  visit,  they  plundered  and  dispersed  the  Medtceau 
library  and  cabinet;  in  their  second,  they  not  only  repeated  the 
same  sacrilege,  but  attempted  to  stop  for  ever  the  two  great 
sources  of  science  and  of  literature,  the  languages  of  Plato  and 
of  Cicero. 

PALACES. 
The  remark  which  we  have  made  above  relative  to  the  churchea 
of  Ftoreme  is  still  mwe  applicable  to  the  palaces^  few  of  which  , 
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are  calculated  to  in8|rit-e  interest,  either  frtsm  ItieSr  grandeur  cm- 
magnitude,  when  compared  td  similar  ediiices  jn  Rome.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  the  Tuscan  style,  mixed  as  it  ge- 
nerally is  in  these  buildings  with  much  of  the  rustic,  is  dull  aad 
te&vy,  and  gives  them  a  sullen  appearance  better  adapted  to 
tanonasteiies  Or  even  prisons  than  to  palaces.  Tlie  Paiasxo 
Strozzi,  and  even  the  afchtducal  iiesldence  lh6  Palaz!st>  PitH, 
though  grand,  regular,  and  extensive  edifice,  fdll  under  this 
Censure.  Hie  Palazzo  Corsini  on  the  quay  is  perhiips  an  ex- 
ception. The  Palazzo  Riccardi  is  said  to  be  elected  on  a  plan 
txf  Michael  Angelo;  it  h&s  however  a  better  recommendation  to 
notice.  It  was  built  by  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medici,  and  was 
the  residence  of  that  iamily  in  the  happiest  and  most  glorious 
period  of  its  history,  when  its  wealth  was  the  produce  of  its  in- 
dustry, its  honors  the  voluntary  tribute  of  public  esteem,  and 
its  poller  the  afiection  of  its  country.  The  house  of  Cosmo 
and  afterwards  of  Lorenaoy  was  then  truly  the  palace  of  pabKc 
Wisdotn*  the  Curia  of  the  Commonyi'ealth,  and  at  the  same  time 
tlie  abode  bf  tiie  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Etruscan  muses. 
It  Was  in  process  of  time  "honored  by  the  presence  of  emperors 
and  of  pontiffs,  and  of  kings  and  of  princes;  it  was  decorated 
"by  thfe  first  artists  in  saccession,  and  may  with  propriety  be 
considered  as  the  temple  of  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  science. 

When  we  enter  it  the  recoHectaon  of  all  the  virtues  and 
honors  of  the  '6rst  Medici  inspire  ■veneratit>n;  as  we  advance 
we  seem  to  see  the  heroes  and  the  sages  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  rising  successively  before  us,  and  claiming 

*  Palasxo  deUq  Hagtotu,  an  appellation fiven  in  Italy  to  the  towuhall  M-place 
where  the  magiBtrates  assebible. 
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the  homage  due  to  their  exertioDs  in  the  cause  of  science  and 
literature.  **  Hospes"  says  the  ioscription  which  presents  itself  to 
the  stranger  on  his  entrance,  "  Medicea*  olim  eedes  m  qmbu»  non 
wlum  tot  prindpes  viri^  ted  et  sapientia  ipse  kabitavity  cedes  oamh 

entditwmSf  qua  hie  rtvizit,  nutrices 

Gratuave* 

nerare.  It  must  appear  surprising,  that  a  sovereign  of  this 
£ikmily  should  have  sold  a  palace  so  intiiaately  connected 
with  the  history  of  its  jfevtanes,  not  only  the  meufabula  gerUitf  / 
but  a  monument  of  tiae  most  boQ(»rahle  period  of  its  existence. 
But  Ferdinand  II.  lived  at  a  Uma  when  the  Medicean  princes, 
then  a  degenerate  race,  had  lost  in  the  ^eminacy  and  pride 
of  savereigpty,  even  the  memory  (^  the  virtues  that  made  their 
imcestors  great,  Oiod  were  probably  indifierent  or  perhaps  averse 
to  trofibies  and  moaumentg  that  only  r^>roached  them  with 
their  vices  and  their  indolence. 

The  Rkcardi  family,  the  pn^&ent  proprietors  of  the  Medicean 
paJb£e«  arc  not  unworthy  of  such  a  residence.  It  still  remains  the 
repository  (^theart&aad  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  its  gal- 
lery and  library,  open  to  public  inspection,  continue  to  announce 
the  spirit,  the  judgment*  and  the  liberality  of  its  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  Fhrencey  and  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind  in  Europe,  is  the  Ponte  delta 
Trinita,  built  of  marble  and  formed  of  three  elliptic  arches;  it 
wa&  erected  by  Ammavatit  and  is  universaUy  admired  for  grace 
and  airy  tightness. 

THE  GALLERY. 

it  DOW  remains  for  me  to  speaii  of  the  celebrated  gallery  which 
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bas  occupied  the  attention  of  so  many  sovereigns,  and  forms  the 
distinguishing  and  most  honourable  feature  of  Florence.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  city  is  equalled  by  many  and  sur- 
passed by  some  Italian  cities,  but  its  gallery  stands  confessedly 
in  the  second  place,  and  yields  only  (if  yet  it  yield)  to  the 
unrivalled  collection  of  the  Vatican.  I  am  aware  that  in 
speaking  of  both  these  &mous  cabinets  I  am  enlarging  rather 
upon  their  past  than  their  present  glory,  and  need  not  inform 
the  reader  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  latter  have  been  trans- 
ported to  France,  and  that  those  of  the  former  have  been 
conveyed  by  a  well-timed  precaution  to  Palermo.  The  Medi- 
cean  gallery  therefore  when  we  visited  it  was  stripped  of  its 
principal  ornaments,  and  presented  so  many  vacant  frames  and 
unoccupied  pedestals,  that  we  found  ourselves  more  disposed  to 
regret  its  absent  than  admire  its  present  beauties.  Among  the 
former  were  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  Faun^  the  Wrestlers,  with 
sixty  other  ancient  statues,  the  most  perfect  in  their  kind  now  at 
Palermo.  Many  others,  of  nearly  a  similar  description,  have 
been  transported  to  Paris.  The  paintings,  at  least  the  master- 
pieces, have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  for  the  same  reasons  have 
been  either  removed  to  Sicily  or  sent  to  France.  The  gallery, 
however,  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  dreary  void  ;  many  statues 
and  many  paintings  still  remained,  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
and  capable  singly  of  ^ving  reputation  to  any  transalpine 
collection. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute  account,  and  begin 
by  the  edifice  itself  It  was  erected  by  the  orders  of  Cosmo  I. 
in  the  year  1564.  Georgia  Vasari  was  the  architect;  it  is  built 
in  the  form  of  the  Greek  n,  and  is  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
in  length  j  the  court  enclosed  between  the  wings  is  sixty-four 
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feet  in  breadth.  This  court  is  regular  in  ali  its  parts ;  on  each 
side  is  a  gallery  supported  by  Tuscan  pillars,  one  end  opens  on 
the  great  square;  the  other  borders  the  Amo,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  large  arch  which  unites  the  two  buildings  and  forms 
the  communication.  The  magnitude  and  regularity  of  this  edi- 
fice are  alone  capable  of  giving  it  a  majestic  appearance,  but  in 
other  respects  it  is  liaUe  to  much  criticism;  for,  not  to  object  to 
the  heaviness  of  the  order  itself,  the  gallery  is  too  low,  the  pillars 
too  tar  from  each  other,  the  entablature  too  cumbersome,  and 
the  whole  colonnade  quite  buried  under  the  vast  superstructure 
which  it  supports. 

On  entering  this  edifice,  and  ascending  the  staircase,  (for  the 
gallery  is  in  the  upper  story,)  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  vestibule 
adorned  with  the  busts  of  the  Medicean  princes  its  founders,' 
who  seem  to  preside  over  the  entrance  as  the  tutelary  divini- 
ties of  the  place,  and  claim  from  the  traveller  as  he  passes 
before  them  the  acknowledgment  due  to  their  munificence. 
These  princes  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  vestibulura ;  the  se- 
cond part  contains  various  antique  altars  and  two  remarkable 
trophies.  The  gallery  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
on  both  sides,  and  the  end  or  space  that  forms  the  communica- 
tion. Each  wing  of  this  gallery  is  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  length,  and  the  part  that  forms  the  -communication  is  more 
than  one  hundred ;  it  is  about  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  nearly 
as  many  in  heighth.  The  ceiling  is  painted  in  fresco,  and  re- 
presents in  one  wing  various  mythological  subjects,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  the  other  wing,  conspicuous  persons  and  events  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  Florenee.  These  paintings  are  only  in- 
teresting inasmuch  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history  of 
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the  art.  Immediately  under  the  ceiling  13  a  line  of  portraits  of 
great  men  both  ancient  and  modem ;  of  the  latter  many  are  copied 
from  originals.  The  walk  are  adorned  with  fHCtures,  and  lined 
with  bmts  and  statues  all  antique,  scune  in  marble  and  some  in 
bronze.  All  the  busts  are  of  Roman  Emperors,  or  of  p^sons 
connected  with  imperial  families.  Hie  statues  generally  repre- 
sent gods  or  heroes;  of  these,  few  are  perfect,  most  baring  been 
damaged,  and  repaired  wiUi  more  or  less  felicity  by  modern  ar- 
tists. Intermingled  with  the  statues  and  busts  are  altars  and 
sarcc^hagi,  shields,  and  trophies.  Above  the  statues  the  pictures 
are  ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  history  of  the  art 
from  the  eleventh  century  down  to  the  seventeenth.  The  mix- 
ture of  objects,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  historical  and  fictitious, 
^oduces  an  un^^easant  sensation;  but  according  to  the  prmcH 
pies  of  the  arrangentent,  which  b  to  shew  the  progress  of  die 
art,  seems  unavoidable.  The  number  both  of  paintings  and 
statues  surprizes;  the  excellency  of  many  astonishes;  and  the 
efiect  of  the  whole  at  first  is  rather  confiision  than  satisfaction. 
The  arrangement,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  simple  and  methodi- 
cal, but  the  objects  press  too  close  upon  each  other,  and  leave 
no  time  for  discriminatioik. 

The  gallery  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  suit  of  apartments  or 
haUa,  spacious  axid  weU-proportioned,  twenty,  I  think,  in  num- 
ber, each  of  which  is  consecrated  to  some  particular  set  of 
maatef  pieces  in  sculpture  or  in  painting,  or  to  some  particular 
■chool  01  favourite  collection. 

One  of  these  halls  is  devoted  to  Niobe  and  her  childreir,  a 
collection  in  itsdf,  omsistiDg  of  sixteen  figures,  all  intended  to 
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form,  like  the  Loocoon,  one  group.  Whether  this  oelebmted 
group  be  the  original  itsdf,  which  Pliny  the  Elder  ascribes  to 
either  Scopus  or  Praxiteles*,  or  only  A  copy,  is  a  tubjcet  of  de- 
bate among  criticgj  ila  merits  are  acknowledged,  though  Very 
differently  appreciated,  as  WhKkthmm  and  the  Italian  artisW 
in  general  represent  ttae  difietcnt  figures,  partiCQiarly  that  of 
Niobe  itself,  as  models  of  th«  highest  perfeetion,  and  in  every 
excellence  equal  to  the  two  supposed  grand  masterpieces  of  the 
art;  -while  the  French,  though  they  admit  the  general  beauty, 
find  fault  with  the  details,  and  place  them  on  the  whole  tnack 
lower  in  the  scale  of  excellency.  We  are  naturally  inclined  to 
prefer  the  opinion  of  the  former,  whose  authority  in  the  arts  a 
transalpine  cmnoitMur  caniwt  safely  reject;  especially  as  we 
are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  reed  cause  of  the  critieisai 
of  the  latter  is  the  pure  and  almost  sublime  silltplicity  df 
these  figures,  expressing  the  extreme  of  fear  in  the  daughters, 
and  of  grief  in  the  mother,  without  grimace,  distortion,  or 
agitation. 

Orbarasedit 
Exanimos  iater  natos,  oataaque  virumque 
Diriguitque  malis,  nullos  movet  aura  capillofl, 
In  vultu  color  est  sine  aanguioe,  lumina  msstia 
Stant  inunota  geais — nibil  est  in  imagine  vivi. 

OM.  Ma.  11.  XI. 

These  figures  have  been  damaged  and  repaired. 


*  XXXTI.  cap.  5.  Ausooius  decides  in  fiiTour  of  the  latter,  probably  because 
his  name  b  better  adapted  to  versification.  The  same  reason  maj  have  influenced 
a  writer  in  the  Anth^logia  Aus.  Epitaph. — Atah.  lib.  4. 
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The  most  beautiful  of  these  halls,  which  contained  the  Venus 
of  Medicis,  may  be  considered  as  a  temple  to  that  goddess, 
equal  perhaps  in  interior  beauty  to  that  of  Paphos  or  Cythera: 
at  present  this  temple  is  abandoned  by  its  celestial  inhabitant, 
and  nearly  stript  of  all  its  furniture.  It  contained  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  sculpture  and  modern  painting;  when  they  are 
to  be  replaced  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  This  little  temple, 
for  so  we  may  call  it,  is  an  octagon  of  about  four-and-twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  its  dome  is  adorned  with  mother  of  pearl, 
and  its  pavement  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  marbles.  Other 
apartments  are  consecrated  to  the  great  schools  of  painting, 
and  could  formerly  boast  of  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  each; 
now  their  vacant  places  only  are  conspicuous ;  "  sed  praful- 
gebant  eo  ipso  quod  non  'mebantur^ ;"  their  absence  announced 
their  value  and  their  celebrity. 


>  TacituB,  Annal.  J.  iii. 
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CHAP.  vni. 


ENVIRONS  OF   rLORZNCB— THE    ARNO — THE    TIU.AS  OF  THE 
GRAND   DCKE — F.£SUIJB-rVAIXOMBBOSA. 

J?  ROM  the  city  we  will  pass  to  the  nedghbouring  country,  which 
presents  as  great  a  portion  of  rural  beauty,  hill  and  dale,  orchard 
and  vineyard,  cottage  and  villa,  as  the  environs  of  any  capital  in 
Europe,  Naples  pei4iaps  excepted.  Its  first  feature  is  the  Amo, 
a  river  like  the  Tiber,  inferior  to  many  streams  in  magnitude,  but 
superior  to  most  in  renown.  Unknown  in  the  first  age  of  Italian 
verse,  its  name  rose  to  eminence  in  the  second,  became  the  theme 
of  many  a  strain,  and  was  celebrated  in  both  the  divine  dialects 
of  Italy.  Even  foreign  bards  caught  inspiratiota  on  its  banks,  and 
the  genius  of  Milton  himself  loved  to  sport  under  the  poplars 
that  shade  its  bcffders. 

O  ego  qiaiituB  erstn,  gelidi  cum  stratus  ad  Arm 
Murmura,  populeumque  nemus,  qua  mollior  herba, 
Carpere  nunc  violas,  dudc  sududbs  carpere  injrtos. 

Epii.  Dan. 
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These  banks  fornish  many  a  wildly  devious  walk  to  the 
solitary  wanderer,  and  to  the  city  itself  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  irequented  haunts  of  fashion.  But  the 
Amo  with  all  its  iame  is  liable  to  the  disadrantages  of  many 
southern  streams;  in  summer  it  loses  most  of  its  waters,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  at  that  season,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Florencey  little  more  than  a  few  pools  united  by  a  nar- 
row rillet.  The  traveller  then  courts  in  vain  the  breezes  that 
blow  freshness  from  its  waves,  and  listens  in  vain  to  the  mur- 
murs that  delighted  the  ear  of  the  poet  AH  around  is  heat  and 
silence.  The  sultriness  of  this  summer*  is  indeed  said  to  be  un- 
usual, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Amo  is  not  thus  annually 
stript  of  its  coolness  and  its  charms. 

The  villas  of  the  Greed  Dukes,  »f  we  consider  their  size,  their 
architecture,  or  their  present  decorations,  inspire  no  great  inte- 
lest ;  even  thek  gairdms  display  little  or  no  plcaiiing^  scen^y,  do 
Maiaea  of  shade,  na  e^panaionft  of  water,  uq  groves  or  thickets, 
to  dslight  t)K  eye  or  amuse  the  t^acy.  All  is>  art,  stiff*  minute, 
%aA  insigmficant}  besides,  they  se^m  much,  nc^leete^  and  9m  in 
general  out  pf  repjur.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  visit  some  of  them 
TOthout  eniption,  such  as  Ptato^o,  Caianot  and  Carreg^,  tlie  re> 
teeat&  o£  the  Medici  and  once  the  haunts  of  the  Italian  musesi: 
%}ie  last  of  these  villas  witnessed  the  closing' stog9  of  Lorenzo'^  ca- 
reer, and  if  the  solenHv  scene  that  terminates  the  hfe  of  a  beoe- 
fectt^  of  maftkind  can.  confer  dignity  or'  communicate  interest, 
the  chamber  where  Lorenzo  died  must  excite  both  veneratioa 
and  emotion. 
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But  of  all  the  objects  that  present  themselves  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Florence,  Fiesole  is  from  its  antiquity,  its  situation, 
and  its  celebrity,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  attractive. 
This  town,  under  the  appellation  of  Famlce,  was  one  of  the 
twdve  Etrurian  cities,  and  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
above  the  others  by  its  skill  in  the  interpretation  of'  omens  and 
prognostics.  It  submitted  with  the  rest  of  Etruria  to  the  Ro- 
man power,  and  was  colonized  by  Sylla.  The  species  of  colo- 
nists sent  by  this  tyrant  seem  to  hare  been  of  no  very  favour* 
able  description,  and  are  represented  afterwards  -as  compos- 
ing the  main  body  of  Catiline's  ruffian  army.  It  made  no  figure  in 
the  civil  wars  or  revolutions  of  the  following  era,  survived  the  ge- 
neral desolation  of  Italy  during  the  fijElh,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  and  prolonged  its  existence  till  the  commencement  of 
the  eleventh,  when,  in  a  contest  with  Florence^  it  was  destroyed 
and  its  inhabitants,  or  at  least  a  considerable  number,  transported 
to  that  city.  However,  the  cathedral  remEuned,  and  Fiesole^ 
now  a  lonely  but  beautiful  village,  still  retains  its  episcopal 
honours,  its  ancient  name,  and  its  delightful  situation.  Placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  broken  eminence  it  looks  down 
on  the  vale  of  the  Amo,  and  commands  Florence  with  all  its 
domes,  towers,  and  palaces,  the  villas  that  encircle  it,  and  the 
roads  that  lead  to  it.  The  recesses,  swells,  and  breaks  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands  are  covered  with  groves  of  pines,  ilex, 
and  cypress.  Above  these  groves  rises  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral; and  in  the  midst  of  them  reposes  a  rich  and  venerable 
abbey  founded  by  the  Medicean  family.  Behind  the  hill  at  a 
distance  swell  the  Apennines.    That  a  place  graced  with  so 
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many  beauties  should  delight  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  is  not 
■wonderfii],  and  accordingly  we  find  it  alluded  to  with  compla- 
cency by  Milton,  panegyrised  by  Folitian,  inhabited  by  Pious, 
and  frequented  by  Loreoeo. 

The  abbey  of  Fiesole  was  the  retreat  of  Picus,  and  governed 
at  that  time  by  an  abbot  worthy  of  such  a  guest,  Matteo  Bosso^ 
one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  that  age.  The  frugal  table 
of  this  venerable  sage  united  not  unfrequently  the  three  last 
mentioned  persons,  with  Fianm  and  Hermolaus  Barbarm.  Such 
a  society  has  been  compared  to  Plato's  repasts,  and  to  the  phl- 
kwophic  interviews  of  Cicero  and  his  friends.  In  genius  and 
eloquence,  they  imitated  but  (x>uld  not  presume  to  rival  these 
illustrious  associations;  but  in  virtue  and  in  that  superior  wisdcun 
which  they  derived  from  Christianity,  they  far  surpassed  their 
fhmed  predecessors. 

Folitian  has  cdebrated  Krmcte  and  the  scenes  which  he  so 
often  contemplated  with  all  the  rapture  of  a  poet,  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  his  BAuticttSy  a  subject  which  the  genius  of  the  place 
seems  to  have  inspired. 

Hie  rCBOBBt  blaado  tilu  pinw  atnaU  8IUUITO 
Hie  vagaconiferie  iiuibilat  aum  cupreaais; 
Hie  ecatebris  satit  et  bullantibus  incita  venis 
Pura  coloratos  interetrepit  unda  lapillos  .... 
Talia  Fffisuleo  lentils  meditabar  in  antro 
Rure  lub  urbano  Medieum,  qua  mona  Mioar  iirbem 
Mffioniam,  lon^que  vdumina  despicit  Ami, 
Qua  bonufi  hospitium  felix,  placidamque  quietetB 
Indulgene  Laurens,  Laurens  non  nltima  Phtebi 
Gloria,  jaetatis  Laurens  fida  anchora  muns. 
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VALLOMBROSA. 


The  most  delightful  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence 
is,  without  doubt,  the  Abbey  of  Valhmhrosay  a  name  well  known 
to  every  English  reader,  because  ennobled  by  Milton*.  The 
road  to  this  famed  retreat  runs  for  thirteen  miles  through  the  Val 
^Amo,  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

A  little  beyond  Pelago  we  began  to  ascend  the  Apennines^ 
and  winding  along  their  sides  enjoyed,  as  we  advanced,  many 
delicious  views  of  hills  crowned  with  villas,  and  mountains  some- 
times covered  and  sometimes  merely  spotted  with  the  olive, 
the  vine,  and  the  ilex.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  increased 
upon  us  at  every  step,  and  as  we  passed  through  groves  of  lofty 
chestnuts  intermingled  with  oak,  we  occasionally  caught  the  view 
of  a  torrent  tumbling  from  the  craggs,  a  church  seated  on  the 
bosom  of  a  fertUe  hill,  or  a  broken  ridge  of  rocks  and  precipices. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  abbey  we  observed  a  large  stonft 
cross  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood  of  firs  thick  and  lofty, 
whose  deep  shade  was  lighted  up  by  the  horizontal  rays  of  the 
setting-sun  that  shot  along  the  arcades  formed  by  their  meeting 
branches.  As  wc  entered,  the  abbey  bell  tolled  to  call  the  monks 
to  the  evening  service,  and  continued  tolling  till  we  emerged 
from  the  gloom  of  this  path  to  a  little  plain,  bounded  behind 
by  a  serai-circular  curve  of  steep  mountains  covered  to  the  sum- 
mit with  one  continued  forest.  Here  we  beheld  the  antique 
towers,  and  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  rising  full  before  us;  and 


•  ftmid.  Lost,  Book  i. 
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on  a  nearer  approach  heard  the  swell  of  the  organ,  and  the 
voices  of  the  choir,  and  instantly  alighting  under  the  archway  of 
the  gate  hastened  to  the  church.  The  monks  ^\'e^e  then  singing 
the  Qui  habitat  (ninety-first  psalra),  which  is  part  of  the  evening 
service.  The  melody  was  sweet  and  solemn ;  a  long  pause  be- 
tween each  verse  gave  it  time  to  produce  its  full  effect;  and  the 
gloom  of  the  church,  the  lights  on  the  altar,  the  chant  of  the  choir, 
and  the  tones  of  the  organ  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in  the  mind, 
already  prepared  by  the  scenery,  and  circumstances  of  place 
and  time,  a  strong  emotion  of  piety,  awe,  and  melancholy. 
When  service  was  ended  the  monks  retired  in  deep  silence,  hke 
so  many  ghosts  gliding  along  the  nave,  and  disappearing  in  the 
aisles;  we  withdrew  with  regret.  We  were  then  conducted  by  the 
father  appointed  to  receive  strangers  to  the  usual  apartments 
allotted  to  visitants,  and  treated  with  unaffected  hospitality. 
These  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  cleanliness  and 
simplicity  admirably  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  of 
the  order.  The  walls  are  merely  white-washed,  without  either 
paper,  wainscot,  or  tapestry. .  Their  only  decorations  are  a  few 
prints  of  subjects  taken  from  scripture,  or  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  order,  or  the  life  of  the  founder.  The  iurniture 
consists  of  a  very  good  bed,  a  table,  a  desk  for  prayer,  with  a 
crucifix,  and  a  few  chairs,  all  very  plain  but  very  neat,  and 
evidently  designed  not  for  luxury  but  convenience.  The  supper 
was  frugal,  but  not  parsimonious ;  the  conversation  of  the  Father 
Foresteraio*^  a  man  of  a  good  countenance  and  easy  manners, 
was  sensible  and  entertaining.  Between  nine  and  ten  he  took 
bis  leave  for  the  night. 


*  A  title  given  to  the  monk  who  ib  comnuseioaecl  to  receive  and  entertain  gueete. 
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The  Abbey  of  Vallombrosa  was  founded  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  John  Gnalbertus,  a  nobleman  of 
Florence,  who  having  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the 
Benedictin  monastery  of  St.  Minias  at  Florence,  and  refused 
the  dignity  of  abbot,  withdrew  from  a  love  of  solitude  to  the 
wilds  of  Vallomhrosa.  Here  he  found  two  hermits,  and  assisted 
by  them  and  a  companion  who  had  followed  him  from  FlorencCy 
established  a  monastery  which,  from  the  superior  sancUty  and 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  soon  acquired  reputation  and  riches. 
In  time  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  parent  abbey,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  numerous  congregation  of  Benedictins  of  Valhmbrosa, 
The  founder  shewed  his  jud^ent  in  the  selection  of  his  re- 
treat, as  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  wilder  or  more  romantic  soli- 
tude. The  little  plain  in  which  the  abbey  stands  is  imbosomed 
in  the  Apennines,  open  to  the  rays  of  the  western  sun,  but  en- 
closed on  the  south,  east,  and  north  by  a  semi-circular  ridge  of 
mountains.  The  steep  acclivity  is  clothed  to  tlie  summit  with 
forests  of  ancient  firs,  oaks,  and  beeches,  waving  one  above  the 
other,  and  sometimes  apparently  hanging  from  the  very  brows  of 
the  precipices  and  bending  over  the  steep.  In  the  upper  regions 
an  occasional  glade  breaks  the  uniformity  of  forest  scenery,  while 
the  naked  summits  expand  into  wide  grassy  downs,  and  command 
a  beautiful  view  over  the  Amo  and  its  storied  vale,  Florence  and 
all  its  neighbouring  hills  on  one  side,  and  extending  on  the  other 
to  the  wilds  of  Camaldoli  and  La  Vemia.  The  elevation  is  so 
considerable  even  at  the  abbey  as  to  affect  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  insomuch  indeed  that  after  having  panted  so  long  at  Naples, 
Rome,  and  Florence,  we  found  ourselves  deli^tfully  refreshed 
at  Vallombrosa  by  the  cool  breezes  of  an  English  summer. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  the  good  father,  who  was  appointed 
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to  attend  strangers,  was  so  obliging  as  to  defer  dinner  tilt  a  late 
hour,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  our  intended  excursion  to 
the  summit  of  tbe  mountain ;  and  after  breakfast  we  set  out, 
crossing  first  the  little  plain  in  which  the  abbey  stands;  and 
then  passing  a  stream  that  descends  from  tbe  clifiT,  we  b^an  the 
ascent  by  a  narrow  pathway  which  winds  up  the  acclivity,  but 
is  yet  sufficiently  steep  and  laborious.  However,  as  the  heat 
was  by  no  means  oppressive,  and  we  walked  under  a  deep  shade 
the  whole  way,  the  ascent  was  not  very  fatiguing. 

The  trees  that  form  the  forest  through  which  we  passed  ar& 
generally  old,  shattered,  and  venerable,  and  the  silence  that 
reigned  around  us  interrupted,  perhaps  I  might  have  said 
heightened,  by  the  murmurs  of  the  wind  unusually  deep  iii 
such  a  vast  mass  of  foliage,  was  extremely  impressive,  and 
gave  the  savage  scene  around  us  a  grand,  a  melancholy  solem- 
nity. The  channels  of  several  torrents  now  dry,  but  encumbered 
with  fragments  of  rock  and  trunks  of  trees  hurled  down  by 
the  fury  of  the  mountain  stream,  furrowed  the  sides  of  the  steep, 
and  added  to  its  rude  magnificence.  Down  one  of  these  chan- 
nels a  rill  still  continued  to  roll,  and  tumbling  from  rock  to 
rock  formed  several  cascades,  whose  tinkiings  were  feintly  heard 
amidst  the  hollow  roar  of  the  forests. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  we  walked  up  and  down  to 
enjoy  the  cool  breezes  that  always  fen  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Apennines,  and  to  contemplate  at  tbe  same  time  the  picture  ex- 
panded beneath  us;  <hi  one  side,  the  declivity  shagged  with 
wood,  and  enclosing  in  an  oval  sweep  the  lawn  and  Abbey  of 
Vallombrosa;  and  on  the  other,  a  long  ridge  of  bleak  rugged 
moxmtains.    We  then  reclined  under  a  thicket  on  the  brow  of 
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the  eminence,  and  compared  the  scenery  immediately  under  us 
with  Milton's  description,  of  which  it  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  original.  Many  features  without  doubt  agree,  and  may 
be  considered  as  transcripts  beautiful  as  poetry  can  be  sup- 
posed to  give  of  nature. 

So  on  he  ftras,  and  to  tbe  b(»>der  comes 

or  Eden,  when  delicious  PKiadke 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  ber  endoaure  green 

As  with  a  rural  moand,  the  ohampioo  head 

or  a  Bteep  wilderness,  whose  bairy  eides 

With  thidut  ovM^^roirn  grotseque  and  wild, 

AcceH  denj'd ;  and  orerfaead  upgrew 

InsupemUe  h^  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  pain 

A  sj'lvan  ■oeaa,  and  at  the  ranks  aaceod 

Shade  above  shada,  a  wood;  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.  Per.  Lott,  ir. 

Most  of  these  lines  are  so  far  applicable  as  to  form  a  regular  de- 
scription, and  \heproapect  large  is  too  obvious  a  consequence  from 
the  preceding  features  to  be  considered  as  an  allusion.  So  fer, 
therefore,  the  poet  may  have  described  what  he  had  seen ;  but 
his  genius  that  so»'ed  above  the  Apenniues,  and  passed  extra 
Jtammaniia  mundi,  kindled  at  the  contemplation  of  Vallomhrosa, 
and  created  a  Paradise.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  observed  with 
more  probability,  that  the  imagination  of  a  love-sick  maid, 
aided  by  the  muse  of  Pope  in  one  of  her  happiest  humours,  has 
given  undesignedly  the  best  poetical  description  of  Vattombrosa 
that  perhaps  exists,  a  description  which  can  have  no  reference 
to  any  scene  which  either  the  poet  or  Eloisa  had  ever  beheld, 
as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  ever  visited  the  countries 
where  alooe  such  scenery  occurs.  The  following  beautiful  verses, 
so  applicable  to  the  prospect  before  us,  as  well  as  the  emphati* 
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cal  expressions  of  which  they  are  an  amplification,  were  inspired 
by  that  melancholy  which  so  often  melts  the  heart  of  the  lover, 
and  lulls  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

The  darkaome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  redio'd, 
Wave  high  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 
The  wandering  etreatns  that  shine  between  the  hills, 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tiokUiig  rills. 
The  djing  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  cnriing  lK«eze. 


But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Jjoag  sounding  aisles  and  intermingled  graves. 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose : 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  eveiy  scene, 
Shades  eveiy  flower  and  darkens  every  green ; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  fidling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  brown  horror  o'er  the  woods. 


While  thus  employed  on  the  summit,  we  heard  the  bell  tolling 
below  for  afternoon  service,  and  immediately  began  our  descent. 
The  tolling  of  a  church  bell  is  one  of  the  few  sounds  that 
disturb  the  silence,  without  lessening  the  solemnity  of  solitary 
scenes.  In  our  descent  we  stopped  occasionally  to  listen  to 
its  deep  roar,  re-echoed  from  the  opposite  woods,  and  re-bel- 
lowing from  steep  to  steep.  It  occurred  to  me  as  I  worked 
my  way  down  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  now  and  then 
stopped  to  breathe  and  admire  the  rupes^,  et  vacuum  nemus; 


*  When  editions  difier  we  may  be  allowed  to  prefer  the  reading  that  suits  our 
<^{ject  bes^  and  quote  n^Ki  in  the  old  way  for  r^as. 
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that  these  forests  and  dells  that  now  resound  with  the  toll  of 
the  church  going  belty  once  perhaps  repeated  the  screams  and 
shouts  of  the  Bacchanalian  throng.  They  deUghted  in  the 
savage  scenes  that  bordered  the  Hebrus  and  tlie  KAodope,  in 
Uie  depth  of  forests,  in  the  hollows  of  lonely  mountains  or  deserts, 
places  all  well  adapted  to  their  dark  orgies  and  odious  rites;  for- 
tunately the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  the  Romaos  did  not  permit 
them  to  adopt  these  foul  inventions  of  Greek  licentiousness.  They 
had  indeed  been  introduced  into  Etruria  at  an  early  period,  and 
an  attempt  was  made,  at  first  with  some  success,  to  establish 
them  in  Rome  itself,  but  they  were  soon  observed  and  repressed 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Consuls  *.  This  event  took  place  about 
the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  sisty-six,  that  is,  before 
power  and  luxury  had  impaired  the  virtue  of  the  Romans. 

Another  but  a  shorter  excursion  from  the  abbey  leads  by  a 
winding  pathway,  where 

the  Etrurian  shftdei 
High  over-BTcb'd  imbower 

to  an  hermitage,  or  rather  a  little  convent,  erected  on  the  flat 
surface  of  a  rock  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  retreat  is  a  very  commodious  house  with  a  little 
garden  behind,  and  a  fountain  clear  as  crystal  bubbling  out 
from  a  cleft  in  the  rock;  it  has  a  chapel  annexed  to  it,  and 
is  divided  into  a  variety  of  httle  galleries,  oratories,  and 
cells,  very  neatly  furnished  and  adorned  with  pictures  and 
prints,   and  the  whole  in  a  style  totally  different  fix)m  every 


■  Lit.  lib.  xssix. 
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other  dwelling,  'fehdfully  pretty,  iand  peculiarly  conform* 
bblie  to  its  destination.  This  romantic  hermitage  is  called, 
pardy  I  suppose  fVom  its  situation  and  prospect^  and  partly 
firom  its  internal  Conveniences,  Pdt&i^smo ;  and  I  must  con* 
fes9,  that  I  Aever  visited  an  abode  bettdr  csdcalated  to  Aimish 
ttte  hennit  with  all  the  aids  of  meditation,  and  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  holy  retiremetot.  From  his  window  he  may  behold  the 
Val  etAfiio^  and  1^  splendours  of  Fhremx^  at  a  distance  too 
igk^t  to  dazzle ;  around  him  he  sees  spread  all  the  grandeur  and 
idl  the  glodm  of  rocks,  forestB,  and  mountains ;  by  his  fbuntaia 
side  he  may  hear  the  tiitlding  of  rills  and  the  roaring  of  torrraits. 
SMiM^mto  too,  white  abstDrpt  in  tafeditation,  the  swell  «f  the 
dfestdt^t  6rgati  and  the  Toives  Of  the  choir  far  below  inay  steal 
upon  his  ear,  and  piv^pt  ^fte  song  of  praise.  This  retreat,  «o 
suited  to  the  genius  of  a  Gray  or  a  Milton,  is  now  occupied  by 
"a  lAy-btOthfer,  who  resides  ^n  it  merely  -to  keep  it  clean,  a  task 
which  he  performs  with  great  care  and  raccesi.  We  -^wiid 
among  other  portraits  that  of  Father  Hugfbrd,  an  English  Be- 
nedictin,  who  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  last  century 
passed  several  years  in  this  retreat,  and  by  his  piety,  learning. 
Bad  skill  in  mosaics,  acquired  a  .great  reputation  not  only  among 
fas  brethren  but  at  Florence*. 

On  the  lasbebt  from  the  abbey  to  ParatUsim,  cfose  to  the  path 
«nd  on  Ijie  briok  of  the  jirecipioe,  is  a  stone,  the  history  of 


*  Father  Hogford  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  exceD'ed  in  the  various  brunches  of 
natoral  pliiloB<^hjr.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  the  art  of  imitating  marble  by  that 
composition  called  ScagUuola,  to  its  present  perfection.  He  died  I  believe  Abbot 
of  Vathmbroia. 
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which,  8»  retated  hy  ouf  gwid?  jimJ  indeed  m  wmew^  to  PPStSr 
rity  ia  an  inswiptiop,  is  m  feJlowp^St,  Jubn  p^jilhert,  ths 
ftHjnder  ef  the  »bh«y,  while  eBg»g8d  in  tw  dpvptjpBs  i»  th« 
d^>th  of  the  fiwest,  whs  uttseked  hy  the  devil,  ftufl  fo  avoid  hi§ 
fiiry  WBJ  obliged  to  iy,  b«t  b^g  closely  pijrM)e4  by  hi?  hf^lt; 
fooled  adversary  who,  it  swms,  ni«Wt  to  thfow  hijp  <}oi»»  the 
precipice,  and  was  thes  eloae  to  him,  hs  t<X%  jh^lt^f  uader  f 
rock,  which  instantly  softnwd  m  be  pr weed  it.  apd  ))4w>tting  hi^ 
back  like  a  waxen  mold,  kept  hltn  ill  elo^  ptnbMce  t^l  th^  ^eft4 
in  bis  precipitate  haste  shot  down  the  steep  below.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  saint  m  rsde  sciilptiire  ;<#  r^aw  W  th" 

StlOM. 

59ie,inssripti(H>  tM>d  the  t«lQ  mighit  peA»p»  s»it  fte  appr<ia<;# 
to>  a  Capwchifl  coaven*,  bjit  ^m  totally  univpjithy  of  »  i8*9«- 
dictJB  abfcey-  The  gjary  pf  *he  fesMder  is  S8(*bMve4  VBffB  ♦ 
fflnch  more  soM  fcundation  thm  l«g9«dary  (tspf»i  it  foftts  ppo» 
the  hemic  enercise  of  tjbie  Srst  rf  <Ari»lj(ip  vkt^^,  chafiity,  i» 
the  fergivewese  qf  m  ensmy  .cm  ^  ;wast  tfyipg  a^l  di<gc\»If 
oceawon*. 

At  supper  we  had  toHcb  (wjivieisation  wjljth  the  gwd  iMiier 

about  the  beautifiil  scenery  we  had  beheld,  sm4  .^he  d^ligjbt^ 
situation  of  the  abbey.  He  observed  that  we  saw  it  to  advan- 
ta^  that  jji  suijitwer,  that  is,  #■<*»  .M*y  to  October,  ;it  fvas 
vhst  we  CRMKived  it  to  ihn,  *  wosjt  d^icipus  and  niagiiifiQent 
aetiKHieBt;  but  th#t  dnriog  vintw,  :whi|i^  coiwnieDces  here  i;^ 
.October  and  lasts  till  May,  they  weje  buried  in  anow,  or  opve- 


■  «eelJiiaLi«l<|iMl<r,  Jw*  1ft  Tol-ie. 
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loped  in  clouds,  and  besieged  by  bears  and  wolves  prowling 
round  the  walls,  and  growling  in  the  forests — Orsit  lupi^  e  tutti,  - 
U  pesfe  was  his  emphatic  expression.  I  know  not  how  such 
objects  may  appear  to  persons  doomed  to  reside  here  for  life; 
J3ut  a  visitant  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  so  many  supernu- 
merary cliarms,  considerably  augmenting  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture, that  is,  the  wild  and  gloomy  magnificence  of  the  place, 
and  deepening  that  religious  awe  and  veneraljon  which  natu- 
raUy  brood  over  monastic  establishments. 

The  reader  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  monks  of  Val- 
hmhrosa  are  not  idle  solitaries;  but,  like  most  of  the  ancient 
and  many  of  the  modern  Benedictin  establishments,  unite  the 
labours  of  pubUc  instruction  with  monastic  discipline.  In  fact, 
VaUombrosa  is  both  an  abbey  and  a  college,  and  in  its  latter 
capacity  fiimishes  an  excellent  seminary  for  the  education  of 
the  Florentine  youth  of  rank,  many  of  whom  were  there  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  Their  dress  is  a  black  gown,  with  a  black 
collar  lined  and  edged  with  white ;  we  were  present  at  one  of 
their  amusements,  which  was  the  Calcio  or  balloon,  a  game  in 
great  repute  both  in  Italy  and  France.  Their  looks  and  man- 
ners seemed  to  display  the  advantages  both  physical  and  moral 
of  the  situation. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  these  enchanting  wilds,  we  may 
observe,  that,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  furnished  Mil- 
ton with  the  original  of  his  Paradise,  so,  his  description 
of  Paradise  is  considered  as  the  model  of  modern  parks. 
Others,  it  is  true,  choose  to  go  farther  for  the  idea,  and 
pretend  that  it  is  borrowed  from  China.  It  might  seem  ex- 
traordinary,  that    a.  taste  so  simple   and  so  natural  should 
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have  ImJ  dormant  for  so  many  ages,  if  experience  did  not 
teach  us  that  simplicity,  which  is  the  perfection  of  art,  is 
always  the  last  quality  which  it  attains.  The  ancients  had  no 
notion  of  the  species  of  garden  I  am  speaking  of,  as  appears 
from  Pliny's  account  of  his  villas,  round  which  we  find  xystus 
cotidms  in  plurimas  species,  distinctusque  buxo  .  .  .  pulvinus  cut 

bestiarum  effigies  iniicem  adversas  btixus  imcripsit amhulatio 

pressis  varieque  tonsis  viridibus  inclum*.  The  moderns,  if  we  may 
believe  Addison,  were  not  ignorant  of  it  even  before  his  time,  as 
the  gardens  both  in  France  and  Italy  were  at  that  period  Isud 
out,  if  his  description  be  accurate,  in  that  artificial  rudeness 
which  is  now  the  characteristic  feature  of  English  park  sceneryf-. 
In  feet,  this  author  himself  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
fether  of  good  taste  in  this  respect,  as  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  ornamental 
gardening  as  it  is  now  practised  at  home,  and  even  on  the  con- 
tinent under  the  appellation  of  the  English  style.  However,  if  we 
must  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  a  poet,  Tasso  is  best 
entitled  to  it,  not  only  because  he  furnished  Milton  with  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  his  description,  but  because  he  laid 
down  the  very  first  principle  of  the  art,  and  comprised  it  in  a 
■  very  neat  line  with  which  he  closes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  in  Armida's  garden. 

L'Arte  che  tutto  &,  nulla  se  scopre. 

Canto  xTi.  9. 


•  Lib.  V.  Epist.  6.  t  Spect  414. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


axcvBMrar  to  cahaumu,  x^veknu*  ±txa 

PEBTILA.  irAI.A. 

On  the  following  day  a  temporary  s^aration  toc^  plaei& 
Three  of  the  party  proceeded  forwards  towards  Ca/mUdoiif  an*- 
other  celebrated  solitude,  and  two  were  under  the  necessity  of 
returmng  to  JWence.  For  the  following  description  ther&- 
ifore,  both  of  CamaldoUy  Xavernia,  and  Pietra  Mala,  ihb  reader 
is  indebted  to  one  of  the  author's  ieltow^^raTdlers. 

The  road  to  CamaldoH  winds  round  the  Boountain  that  sbeltere 
Vallombrosa  on  the  north  side,  and  then  descends  into  a  little 
valley.  In  the  middle  of  this  valley  on  the  very  edge  of  a  deep 
dell  stands  a  sequestered  villa,  built  by  one  of  the  Medici,  when 
that  family  delighted  occaMonally  in  the  classical  pleasures  of 
literary  retirement.  Though  long  forsaken  and  neglected  it  con- 
tinued the  property  bf  the  sovereign  till  lately,  when  it  was  sold 
to  the  Abbey  of  Vallombrosa  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold. 
From  thence  we  passed  into  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  Val 
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^Amo  Irfferiore^  rich  in  that  species  of  cultivated  and  Uveiy    ^^/^<- 
■cenery  which  graces  the  banks  of  the  Arm.     Some  of  its  most     >~   *  <'- 
ttriking  features  are,  the  ruined  castle  «f  ^j&mene  seated  on  .a     ^    - ' ' 
knowl  that  rises  encircled  with  trees  iq, the -middle  of  the  plaio;    ^//'''  ' 
behind  it,  the  villi^es  of  Poppt  and  jBidzena;  and  immediatdly 
below  us,  the  Uttle  town  of  Prfl(o  VeccUo^  watered  by  the  Amo 
and  imbosomed  in  gardens  and  vineyards.     From  ^rc^o  we 
began  to  ascend  a  steep  hill,  and  continued  to  wind  ajnidst 
barren  rocks  for  at  least  six  miles.    At  length  we  anived  at 
CamaldaH  sdxuit  three  o'clock. 

CAMALDOLI. 

The  abbey  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  torrent  that  munDurs  A^-^"' 
through  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountams  towering  to  a  prodi- 
-gioas  elevation,  and  covo-ed  to  the  v^ry  summit  with  ferests. 
On  the  sonth  side,  ^the  valley  expands,  and  the  gloona  of 
forest  ecenery  is  softened  by  an  agreeaiDle  intermixture  of  lawn 
.and  down,  not  altogether  unlike  the  varieties  of  an  Eogiish  park. 
On  the  north,  rises  a  very  steep  bill,  shaded  to  the  summit  with 
lofty  firs:  up  tiiis  eminence  we  laboured  for  a  mile  and  a  half^ 
and  then  entered  Idie  Sagro  ^remo^  or  Ao^  desert.  This  her- 
mitage consists  of  twenty-seven  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one 
'^  monk,  all  cm  the  same  plan,  taken  from  the  original  residence 
of  St.  Romuald  the  founder  of  the  ord^,  <which  is  stiU  pve- 
served  by  the  monks,  as  the  thatched  cottage  of  Romulus  was 
by  the  Romans,  with  the  greatest  \^ene^ati(nl.  Each  of  these 
mansions  oonsiftts  of  a  bed-room,  a  sitting-room,  a  working- 
room,  a  Httle  oratory,  and  a  garden,  all  on  a  very  small  scale, 
a«d  &mished  witJi  the  utmost  plainness  and  simplicity.  They 
are  surrounded  by  a  wall,  fbnning  a  general  enclowre.  The 
ii^batants  are  taken  Ihnn  the    abbey,   and    return    thither 
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after  having  passed  two  years  in  the  solitude  of  the  hennitage. 
At  present  there  are  four-and-twenty  only.  The  abbot  always 
resides  among  them,  and  governs  the  monastery  below  by  a 
delegate  called  the  Prior.  The  life  of  these  hermits  is  unusually 
austere  and  mortified.  Their  diet  consists  entirely  of  vegetables 
and  eggs,  as  meat  is  utterly  prohibited.  On  Fridays  they  con- 
fine their  repasts  to  bread  and  water.  In  summer,  out  of  re- 
gard, it  seems,  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  season  that  must 
naturally  invite  to  social  enjoyments,  the  hermits  are  allowed  to 
converse  toother  at  certain  staled  hours  three  days  in  the  week. 
In  winter,  when  the  gloom  of  the  weather  and  the  horrors  of  the 
surrounding  wilds  are  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  medi- 
tation, this  indulgence  is  confined  to  two  days.  These  austeri- 
ties are  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sagro  Eremot  and  do 
not  extend  to  the  monastery.  The  church  of  the  Eremo  is  ex- 
tremely neat,  and  the  sacristy  adorned  with  some  excellent  paints 
ings.  The  library  contains  not  only  religious  and  ascetical 
works,  which  are  seldom  wanting  in  such  establishments,  but  a 
very  good  collection  of  general  literature.  The  situation  is 
extremely  grand  and  romantic ;  in  the  midst  of  craggy  moun- 
tains, and  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  firs,  it  is  eternally  en- 
veloped in  that  holy  gloom  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  monastic 
institution,  and  so  well  calculated  to  infuse  into  the  most  dissi- 
pated minds  sentimeDts  of  religious  melancholy. 

Not  far  from  the  £remo,  the  Apennines  attain  their  highest 
elevation,  and  exhibit  at  once  a  view  of  the  Adriatic  and 
Tifrrhene  seas.  We  did  not,  however,  ascend,  as  the  heat  of  the 
weather  at  this  season  renders  the  horizon  too  hazy  for  extensive 
prospects ;  but  when  evening  approached  we  returned  to  the  ab- 
bey, where  we  found  a  very  good  supper  prepared  for  us  by  the 
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atbtnticHL  of  tlie  Fadrt  Fvnsteraiot  tv  vfhoBt  we  YaiA  ffaitieuhir 
tetters  of  recommendatioD.  The  piior  lunisdf  ^a»  hoBonrad  u» 
wrdi  hb  oompany,  sa  tiiafc  we  were  on  the  wM&  javovidod  widt 
good  fore  and  excslleBt  GcAverseAkm. 

We  vfem  infotfraed  by  the  Prior,  that  fhe  abbiy  -was  foondeA 
by  a  Calabriaa  anchoret,  caited-  8t.  Reattaaldi,  niho'  hmiag 
sought  in  vfun  for  perfect  solitude  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  at 
Imgfeh  settled  bimsetf  in  thd  luggsd  desert  of  CamtHdok^  ni  the 
bepnniagr  of  die  elerttatii-  csntury.  Her^  witii  «  few  conp»i 
mm%.  he  revived  o#  nitfasr  sugBneatcd  the  primitive  autit^ity  6€ 
thtt;  Beaedidin  Ordes,>  infeenncned-  with'  its  mle  some  pbrtioa  of 
the  csenntical  life,  aaA  in- short  Bud  the  feandi^oB  a£  die  cttil* 
grogatioO)  oaUed;.  ftKm  its  priadfiQl  monastery*  C-amalduhmu-  of 
CaaaMoksfi  Ab  SiL  Rtumaid  tivad  to  tfao  advaneed  agt  ei  it 
btmdred  and"  tmeacty,  and  cloyed  a<hig)iri!«fiiitatioii  for  AaodfiAy 
aiitt visdoaiv be  may  be  sapposed  to  havvlefthis  mooastery  iatai 
vcsy  flDimduag  eoadHaaa  at  his  death.  It  has'  now  continuedr 
for  thespaoei  of.  newly  eight  centhanKs,  with  tittle  relaxation'  itf 
its  rates  and  few  vidssitadlBS'iir  ito  fortunes. 

lliere  is  somethiog  extremely  strikibg  'ta  t\»  duration  o(  tbtB*' 
monastic  establishments — kingdamv  and  eaqui^es'  rise  and  foU- 
around  them — governments  change — dynasties  flourish  and  fede 
— maimers  and  dresses  aitcr>  and  ev«n  languages  corrupt  and 
eraporate.  Eater  thegprtas  of  CmnaliMi  or  Mamie  Cmwm — ihB 
torreat  of  tinm  stands-  still  ^  you  are  tsansported  back  to  th» 
sixth  or  the  tenth  century — ^you  see  the  manners  and  hal»ts,  and 
bear  the  language  of  those  distant  periods — ^you  converse  with 
anodaei)  mce  of  beingSy  uaaltecAUe<  in  themselves  thou|^  placed 
amoag  mostais^   as>  if-  appeintbd  to-  observe  aad  cecord  the' 
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vicissitudes  irom  which  they  are  exempt.  Hitherto  these  mo- 
numents of  ancient  times  and  past  generations  have  been  placed 
above  the  reach  of  that  mortality,  to  which  all  the  other  works 
and  institutions  of  man  are  subject;  but  is  not  the  term  of  thdr 
existence  at  hand?  or  are  they  destined  to  survive  the  tempest 
that  now  scowls  over  Europe,  and  where  it  falls,  levels  all  that 
is  great  and  venerable  in  the  dust? 

The  number  of  monks  at  the  Abbey  of  Camaldoli  is  about 
fiwty,  of  whom  ten  only  are  in  priest's  orders;  though  not 
obliged  to  the  silence  or  extra-fasts  of  their  brethren  in  the  her- 
mitage, they  lead  a  more  austere  life  than  other  Benedictins. 
They  arise  a  little  after  midnight,  or  rather  about  one  in  the 
morning,  a  practice  not  uncommon  in  religious  orders,  nor 
difficult  to  persons  who  sleep  in  the  afternoon  and  retire  to  rest 
early ;  I  might,  perhaps,  add,  pleasant  in  a  country  where  the 
morning  is  so  delightful  and  so  glorious.  In  winter  indeed, 
which  in  these  elevated  regions  of  the  ApemUnes  is  long  and  in- 
tensely cold,  this  practice  must  be  very  irksome,  and  may  justly 
be  considered  as  one  of  their  severest  duties.  But  in  all  seasons, 
at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  solitudes,  the  deep  tones  of  the 
beUs,  the  chant  of  the  choir,  and  the  fulness  of  the  organ, 
must  be  most  solemn  and  impressive. 

The  dress  of  the  Camaldolese  is  white,  but  in  form  the  same 
as  that  worn  by  the  Benedictins  in  general,  that  is,  a  cassock,  a 
scapulary,  a  hood,  and  in  the  church  a  cowl  or  long  robe,  with 
white  sleeves. 

The  abbey  enjoys  a  considerable  income,  derived  principally  ' 
om  its  forests,  which  supply  the  port  of  Leghorn  with  firs  fgr 
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masts.  More  than  6fty  men  are  kept  in  constant  employment 
immediately  about  the  house;  and  bread  is  daily  distributed 
to  the  poor  around. 

In  the  golden  days  of"  Lorenzo  the  Abbey  of  CamaldoU,  like 
that  of  FasukEy  was  the  occasional  resort  of  that  prince  and  his 
classic  associates ;  its  abbot  was  equal  to  Bosto  in  learning,  and 
perhaps  excelled  him  in  eloquence;  and  the  rocks  of  CamaldoU 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  repeated  the  sublime  tenets  of  Plato,  and 
re-echoed  his  praises.  How  many  ages  may  elapse  before  the 
silence  that  now  reigns  around  us,  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
similar  discussions! 

EXCURSION  TO  LAVERNIA. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  Lavemiot  called  in  Latin 
Mons  Alvemus  probably  its  ancient  name.  It  is  about  four- 
teen miles  from  CamaldoU;  the  road  winds  throu^  a  rocky  and 
desolate  country.  We  arrived  at  the  convent  about  sun-set.  It 
belongs  to  the  Franciscan  friars,  and  is  the  second  of  the 
order,  as  that  at  Asisium  claims  the  first  place.  It  was  founded' 
by  St.  Francis  himself,  who  was  delighted  with  the  savage 
scenery  and  deep  solitude  of  the  place,  so  favourable  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  enthusiastic  devotion.  The  choice  of  the  situation 
does  honour  to  the  Saint's  taste. 

The  convent  was  built  and  the  mountain  settied  on  it  as  a 
property,  by  Count  Orlandot  lord  of  the  territory  about  the 
year  1216.  It  is  seated  on  a  very  lofty  and  romantic  rock, 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  towering  far  above  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  and  entirely  covered  with  wood;  The 
II  2 
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rpcH  itsalf  is  broken  isto  numb^rlew  pinaaqlea*  inwkted  pco- 
IpinmBi^  aqd  Mta«tic  forDia,  and  in  tbe^e  again  «fe  «»• 
rious  grottos  and  galleries,  hollowed  out  by  nature  tbovgh  oc- 
casionally enlarged  by  art.  The  thick  groves  that  crown  the 
summit  and  nod  over  the  stee^  oaat  a  rich  and  vkHow  shade 
ovpr  the  whole  scene,  which  thus  appears  to  great  advimtage 
(rom  it«  eoqtiwi;  with  the  bleak  banen  hills  that  lie  immedt< 
iitsly  flBder.  Th*  view  is  varied,  on  one  side  extending  over  a 
Mgged  Hnci^tivated  tract,  and  on  the  other,  towards  VaUimtima. 
k)f  ing  itsBlf  amidst  wooded  vglJies  and  scattered  villages,  deHs 
«nd  i^wntflin^  rising  in  confiisioq  one  above  another,  and  form- 
ing that  outline  both  bold  and  beautiful  which  cbaractenw 
Apennme  perspective.  Most  of  the  grottos  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  distingnisjied  by  some  real  or  legendary  history  of 
St.  Francis.  In  a  little  recess,  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous 
piceipice,  the  s^nt  sheltered  himself  Irom  the  devil,  who  endea- 
.  vQuied  to  hurl  him  d&wn  the  steep;  the  sain^  adhered  to  the 
foek-nthe  d»moo  dart«d  over.  Had  the  latter  profited  by  e&< 
perienee,  1m  would  not  have  renewed  a  iBod«  of  attack  in  winich 
tie  had  been  foiled  twice  before  in  the  yery  same  neighbourhood. 
TUa  attempt  it,  however,  the  )a«t  of  the  kind  on  record.  "  la 
thia  oave,  (said  our  guide,)  St.  Francis  slept^  and  thai,  very  stone 
enclosed  in  an  iron  railing  was  bis  bed,  and  on  that  peninsulated 
rock,' called  £4  SpHlq^  hanging  over  yonder  deep  cavern,  he  was 
accustomed  to  pass  a  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  meditatioa.* 

But  of  all  the  places  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  miracles 
of  the  fQ^nder  i¥>ne  is. held  in  so  great  veneration  as  the  eaves 
now  chapet,  of  the  Stfut^fate  (Stigmata)  in  which  the  holy  man 
ia  said  to  Irave  received,  imprinted  on  his  body,  the  marks  of  oui 
Saviour's.  w«iuid*.    The  spot  where  this  miraeulous  event  took 
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place  is  marked  b;  a  marble  slab  tepreseating  the  ciniuiiMtaiicei 
protected  by  an  iron  grating,  coTcred  vitb  a  cloth.  Ta  tbis 
diapel  a  procession  is  made  once  after  respens,  and  once  aftef 
midnight  service,  that  is,  twice  every  four*and*-tffeftty  faouis-;  a 
pious  &rce  of  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  kind,  because 
witbotit  any  good  end  or  object  imaginaUei  in  feet«  what  eonld 
they  do  more  to  honour  the  very  spot  on  which  oat  Savioaf 
himself  suffered?  But  the  mendicant  orders  are  every  wbeM 
remarkable  for  absurd  practices,  childish  fbrms  of  devotion,  and 
pious  tmmpery  of  every  kind,  to  amuse  the  populace  and  attract 
them  to  their  churches.  From  the  ehapei  of  the  Stfin0ate  to  / 
the  church  nms  a  long  gallery,  painted  in  fresco  by  differed 
friais  of  the  convent,  and  representing  the  whole  history  of 
the  Saint  in  cbroooiogical  order.  The  cbweh  it9«)f  presents 
nothing  temarkable,  and  is,  like  most  others  belong)^  to  the 
same  ord«r,  overloaded  with  insignificant  tasteless  ornaments. 
In  one  of  its  chapels,  called  ftom  its  destinatian  Ddle  B#- 
H^uie,  they  show  a  lai^  collection  <^  booes  of  difietmt  saints, 
together  with  numberless  other  articles  of  equal  Impottaace, 
such  as  a  cup,  glass,  and  table-cloth,  given  toSt.  ftancis  by  €ouat 
Orhxde,  a  piece  of  a  crosier  belonging  to  St  Thomas  of  CaMeT' 
bwy,  &c.  Ac. 

The  number  of  friars  is  abofit  eighty,  of  whom  tweatj^wo  are. 
priests.  They  received  us  with  cordiality,  and  took  great  pains 
to  supply  us  with  every  convenience  and  comfort,  and  in  this 
respect  surpassed  the  hospitality  of  their  Benetfictin  neighbours. 
After  a  minute  observation,  both  of  the  convent/  add  momitain 
which  -employed  a  day,  we  returned  to  CamaldoU,  and  early 
next  morning  set  out  firom  thence  with  an  intention  of  reach- 
ing Florence  distant  about  six-and-thirty  miiesy  that  evening*., 
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To  Trato  Vecchio  we  followed  the  road  we  came  by,  and  thence, 
\ea.ving  VaUombrosa  on  the  left,  descended  into  the  Vald^Amo 
Inferiors  at  Fonte  5teve,  and  made  direct  for  Fhrencct  where 
we  rejoined  our  friends. 

This  Uttle  excursion  afforded  Us  much  satisfoction,  and  indeed 
fully  answered  our  expectations.  We  had  passed  a  week  in  mo- 
nasteries, and  acquired,  if  not  an  intimate,  at  least  something  more 
than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  practices  of  monastic 
life.  We  observed  in  them  some  things  to  censure,  and  some  to 
praise;  among  the  former  we  may  number  the  useless  austerities 
and  oTerstrained  self-denial  of  the  Camaidokse  hermits,  and  which 
we  considered  as  still  more  ofiehsive,  the  mummery  and  grimace 
of  the  Franciscans  of  Lavemia.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
peculiar  advantage  that  our  laws  authorize  no  establishments  which 
can  encourage  the  delusions  of  exaggerated  devotion,  or  propagate 
absurd  practices  and  legendary  tales  to  the  discredit  and  debase- 
ment of  true  sound  religion.  Again,  the  institution  of  mendi- 
cant orders  we  cannot  but  reprobate,  as  we  do  not  see  why  those 
who  can  work  should  beg,  nor  can  we  discover  either  utility  or 
decency  in  sending  out  at  certain  stated  periods  a  few  holy  va- 
grants upon  a  marauding  expedition,  to  prowl  around  the 
country  and  forage  for  the  convent*.  We  consider  a  poverty  so 
practised,  that  is,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  as  in  fiict  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  and  as  such  we  wish  tu  see  it  proscribed  as 
a  vice,  and  not  recommended  as  a  virtue.  If  individual  poverty 
has  either  merit  or  utility,  and  it  may  if  practised  with  prudence, 
have  much  of  both,  it  may  be  exercised  in  the  independent 


*  On  the  mendicancy  of  the  fiiars  I  mean  to  enlarge  hereafter,  when  speaking' 
«f  the  state  of  religion  in  Italy. 
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and  dignified  manner  of  the  Benedictins  and  other  monks,  of 
whom  it  may  justly  be  said,  privatus  illis  certsus  hrevis  erat  Com' 
mune  magnum  ...  Of  these  latter  orders  therefore  and  of  their 
magnificent  abbies  we  are  willing  to  speak  with  respect,  and 
almost  with  admiration.  Raised  far  from  towns  and  cities  they 
display  the  glories  of  architecture  and  painting  in  the  midst  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  spread  life  and  industry  over  the  fiice  of 
deserts,  spend  a  noble  income  on  the  spot  where  it  is  raised, 
supply  ■  the  poor  when  healthy  with  labour,  when  sick  with  ad- 
vice, drugs,  and  constant  attendance,  educate  all  the  children 
of  their  dependants  gratis^  and  keep  up  a  grand  display  of  re- 
li^ous  pomp  in  their  churches,  and  literary  magnificence  in  their 
librari^.  In  fact,  these  abbies  are  great  colleges,  where  the  fel- 
lowships are  for  life,  and  every  member  obliged  to  constant  re- 
sidence. Protestants,  without  doubt,  may  wish  to  see  many  re- 
forms introduced  into  monasteries,  but  it  would  ill  become  them 
to  pass  a  genera)  sentence  of  anathema  upon  all  such  institu- 
tions, because  they  may  have  been  shocked  at  the  useless  severi- 
ties of  one  order,  or  disgusted  with  the  childi^  processions  of 
another.  The  violence  of  polemical  contest  between  the  two 
churches  is  now  over,  and  its  subsequent  heats  and  animosities 
are  subsided,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  ever;  concessions  may  be  made 
without  inconvenience  on  both  sides:  the  candid  cathoHc  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  that  tiiere  is  much  to  be  re- 
formed, and  the  candid  protestant  will  as  readily  admit,  that 
there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  monastic  institutions;  the  former 
will  confess  that  Christ's  Hospital  is  now  employed  to  better 
purpose  than  when  crowded  with  mendicant  Francfficans,  and 
the  latter  will  not  hesitate  to  own  that  a  congregation  of  Bene- 
dictins would  improve  and  animate  the  lonely  solitudes  of  Tiniem 
and  Vale  Crucis, 
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Aofithw  pktnao*  and  cunsgs  excuFtioD  from  Fhrmoe  ia 
tp  fieiT9.  Maht  a  aurantsin  that  rises  in  the  middlft  oS  Am 
^ftrnmen  Qn  th»  raul  to  Bolagas^  »boiit  forty  miles,  iron 
^IfmnKt.  This  mountain  is  rendered  remarkable  by  a  fluna 
tli»t  apueads  over  a  small  pert  of. its  sur&ce,  asd  bHmk 
abaost  eootipually  nithout  producing  any  of  tltoae  de8trtto> 
tjy«  effects  whieh  aeowBpany  volcanic  expiosions.  'Hie  depw 
tqve  of  tw&  frieaNls  for  B(A9gaa  afibrded  an  additicuial  iaducet^ ' 
went  tQ  mile  this  little  etcumion.  The  road  is  intenoting  all 
tkeway. 

At,  JPmMtnOt  about  six  miles  &om  Florence,  ia  «ne  ef  tbe> 
Wpst  celebrated  of  the  Grand  Duke's  villas,;  it  iras  bttilt  about 
the  ffiiddle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  is  less  remarkable  for 
il»  architecture  than  fbr  its  groves,  its  founteias,  and,  abovoall, 
^  a,  colossal  statue  of  the  Apmtnme,  whose  interios  is  hollowed- 
ieta  oftvema,  and  watered  by  perpetual  fountnins.  Further  on, 
on  ths:  summit  of  Monle  Senaru),  rise  the  towera  of  an  ancient 
«anveat,  founded  or  rather  enlarged  by  St.  Philip  Benitms,  a 
noble  Florentines  who  obtained  the  title  of  saint  by  devoting 
hift  tinie  aod  his:  talents  to  the  propagiUion  of  peacci  fbrgireness,. 
and  charity  in  hit  counti^y,  then  torn  to  pieces  audi  desolated  by 
ib»  bloody  conlwta  of  the  Gualpht  and  GhibellixKt. 

lOi^miui:  fiom  Pradmammt  at  the  foot  of  a  romantic  ridge: 
a£  hilts  liitt;  branctt  out  from  ^  Jpemmes,  and  rise  in.elevar. 
tma  ai  4«y:  approach  the  centmL  chain  of  these  raouutaiBS. 
We  passed  successively  through  Fmtebuom,  Tagliqftrre,  and 
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^Cafaggi^.  From  this  latter  place  the  road  continues  to  wind 
up  the  hills  through  scenery  wild  and  grotesque.  At  Maschera 
the  view  is  delightlul.  A  villa  rises  on  a  ridge,  from  whence 
the  traveller  may  enjoy  the  landscape  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
On  one  side  he  looks  down  upon  an  extensive  valley  nearly  cir- 
cular, enclosed  by  steep  mountains,  finely  varied  throughout 
tvith  wood  and  cultivated  slopes;  in  the  middle,  appear  ^e 
white  walls  of  Scarperia ;  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
to  the  north,  gleams  the  village  of  GagUano.  A  large  forest  ex- 
tends from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
valley,  and  by  contrasting  with  the  olive-trees  and  vineyards  on 
its  sides  give  it  both  richness  and  variety.  Several  bold  swells 
interspersed  here  and  there,  graced  with  oaks  aind  other  forest 
trees,  sometimes  growing  in  little  groupes,  and  sometimes  rising 
single,  relieve  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  g^ve  it  a  sufficient 
degree  of  undulation.  Behind  the  house,  lies  a  more  contracted 
valley,  which  winds  round  the  ridge  on  which  the  house  stands, 
and  joins  the  larger  on  the  Florence  road.  This  vale  forms  part 
of  the  celebrated  Vol  di  Mugallo^  anciently  with  little  v^iation 
Mugiella  I^a//ts,  whither  one  of  the  Gothic  generals  with  his 
army  advanced  iix>m  Florence^  which  he  was  then  besieging, 
to  meet  the  Roman  legions  hastening  by  forced  marches  to 
relieve  the  town ;  here  the  armies  encountered,  and  the  barba- 
rian was  with  all  his  followers  cut  to  pieces*.  This  victory  took 
place  in  the  year  407,  and  was,  I  bdieve,  the  last  glorious  achieve* 


*  Two«veDt8  of  the  kind  todc  place  here  or  in  the  vicini^ — Totila's  arm;  was 
defeated  by  Narses  in  ttie  Mu^^a  VdUs  i  Radagaisus,  with  his  whole  arm;,  wan 
taken  and  danghtered  by  Stilicho  io  -the  immectiate  neighbouriiood  of  Florence. 
The  latter  eveot  it  hare  aUaded  to. 
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inent  that  snspetuled  iu  the  we&t  the  fate  of  falling  Rome.  The 
villa,  which  I  have  mentioaed}  belongs  to  a  Florentine  noble- 
man, who  however  is  seldom  attracted  by  ita  beautiee,  and 
like  moAt  of  his  couatrymen,  prefers  the  indolence  and  effemi- 
nacy of  the  city  to  the  charms  and  manly  occupatioafl  of  a 
country  life. 

Nop  hts  jnTCntui  orto  parentibut 
lofecit  squor  auig:uiiie  Puaiooj 
I^rrbuioque,  et  ingeotsBi  cecidit 
AntiocliUDi}  Hannibaleinc[ue  diram. 

Hot.  III.  6. 

No;  lost  DOW  to  all  sense  of  independence  and  6[»rit  they 
sulunit  without  resistance  to  every  invader,  bow  thqir  servile 
necks  to  the  Austrians  and  to  the  French  alternately,  and  at 
kxigth  retain  that  yoke  which  is  the  most  gtdling,  and  the  most 
disgraoeful  because  imposed  by  the  hand  Qot  of  an  open  but  of 
a  treacherous  en^ny. 

Towards  evening  we  proceeded  to  Cwigliaio^  where  we  took 
up  our  qiiarteiB  for  the  night  The  fiaiue  appears  on  the  side  of 
a  momitain,  about  foot  miles  from  Comgli<my  and  the  road  or 
pttth  thither  is  rugged  ^ougfa.  Thespot  where  the  phenomoiOQ 
shews  itself  is  on  the  declivity,  and  rather  low  down ;  the  flame 
covered  a  space  of  about  one  hui¥lred  a&d  forty  feet»  run  along  in 
crevices,  and  burnt  much  stronger  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
Its  colour  was  either  brighy  yellow,  or  blue,  like  spirits  of  wine, 
and  it  rose  little  more  than  half  a  foot  from  the  surface ;  but  in 
rainy  weather,  and  particularly  in  winter,  it  is  said  to  increase 
considerably,  and  mount  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  We 
extinguished  it  in  some  places  by  waving  our  bats  strongly  over 
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it,  and  re-produoed  it  by  firing  a  pistol  into  a  amall  train  of 
gunpowder,  and  sometimes  by  raerelj  Coring  a  lighted  paper 
on  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared.  It  emits  a  strong  odour 
similar  to  that  of  tether.  The  soil  which  nourishes  this  flame  is 
rather  more  stony  than  that  immediately  adjoining,  but  grass 
and  mountain  herbs  grow  around.  Our  guides  informed  us  that 
a  rimilar  flame  appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  mountain,  and 
offered  to  conduct  os  to  another  spot  further  on ;  this  we  thought 
unnecessary,  especially  as  it  was  very  late,  and  we  were  distant 
from  our  inn. 

NaturtAists  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  [^nomenofi:  some  suppose  it  to  be  electric,  other  phos* 
'  pboric,  while  a  third  set  ,look  upon  it  as  vt^canic.  There  ai« 
strong  reasons  in  favour  of  this  latter  opiuioa,  sQch  as  tlte  res- 
tiges  of  ancient  eruptions  in  the  neighboorikood;  tiie  fre(]aent 
shocks  of  earthquakes  that  agitate  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  scHDetimes  occasion  oonraderable  mischief;  the  solpfaureous 
sources  that  bubMe  up  in  the  vicinity  and  are  so  iuflammaUc  m 
to  take  fire  at  the  approach  of  a  tordi,  &c.  Sec.  AU  these  c1rcua»> 
stances,  without  doubt,  scan  s^vng  tympioam  of  subterraneous 
fires,  or  at  least  of  volcanic  ingredients  fermenting  in  tbe  bosom 
of  the  earth.  Yet,  if  the  flames  of  Pietra  Mala  proceeded  from 
any  such  cause,  the  grouod  over  which  they  hover  rauet  be  heated, 
and  its  heat  increase  if  opened,  because  nearer  the  subterranean 
Affnace.  Thus,  on  the  cone  of  Vesimm  the  iasbes  are  warai  on 
l^e  surface,  and  immedtatdy  under  intolerably  hot ;  so  abo  at 
the  Solfstarat'vhich  is  a  cmst  of  su]|^rated  marie  formed  pvcr  an 
abyss  of  fire,  the  superficies  is  hot,  and  half  a  spade  under  almost 
burning.  On  the  contrary,  at  Pietra  Mala  the  flame  communicates 
but  little  heat  when  bursing,  and  when  extinguished  leaves  the 
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ground  cold  and  without  the  usual  vestiges  of  fire.  This  diflScuIty 
has  induced  others  to  ascribe  it  to  a  sort  of  oily  substance  or  pe- 
trolium  with  which  they  suppose  the  earth  hereabouts  to  be  im- 
pregnated. But,  if  this  were  the  cause,  the  flames  instead  of 
being  increased  must  be  diminished  or  rather  extinguished  by 
the  rains  and  tempests  of  wiut^;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
crevices  which  emit  the  flame  must  exhibit  some  traces  of  this 
oily  vapour.  Yet  neither  is  the  case;  the  flame  glows  with 
the  greatest  vivacity  in  winter,  and  the  soil  does  not  exhibit  the 
least  traces  of  any  oily  or  bituminous  substance.  Hie  first  o( 
these  reasons  is  equally  decisive  against  the  operation  of  the 
electric  fluid  and  phosphoric  exhalations.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever the  physical  cause  of  this  phenomenon  may  be,  its  appear- 
ances are  very  pleasing;  it  illuminates  all  the  mountainous  tract  ^ 
around  it,  and  banishes  the  horrors  of  night  from  one  of  the 
most  dreary  solitudes  of  the  Apemmes. 

We  reached  our  inn  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  next  day  return- 
ed by  the  same  road  to  Florence.  But  the  curious  traveller  would 
do  well  to  take  the  old  road  from  Pi^ra  Mala  to  Ftorenzuohf 
cross  the  Giogo,  so  called  because  it  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
Apenniaes  between  Bologna  and  Florence,  descend  to  Scarperia 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  traverse  the  Val  de 
MugieUo,  and  rejoin  the  new  road  a  little  below  TagUaferra. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  I  must  observe,  that  similar  pheno- 
mena were  observed  in  or  near  the  same  region  anciently,  as. 
Pliny  the  Elder*  notices  the  appearance  of  flames  in  the  tenv 


*  Lib.  II.  cap.  cxL 
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toij  of  Mntinaj  which  territory  includes  the  neighbouring  Apen^ 
nines.  This  naturalist,  who  indeed  seems  no  enemy  to  the  mar- 
vellous, adds  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  flames  appearing 
only  on  certain  days,  statis  vidcano  diehus.  He  elsewhere  repre- 
sents the  same  territory  as  the  theatre  of  a  more  astonishing 
exhibition — of  a  combat  between  two  mountains*,  which  not  only 
belched  out  fire  and  smoke  at  each  other,  but  jostled  together 
with  great  spirit  and  effect  for  some  time,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  concourse  of  people  drawn  up  on  the  Via  Emilia  to  behold 
the  contest.  This  event  he  places  in  the  year  of  Rome  66^, 
and  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  prognostic  of  ^e  social  war  which 
broke  out  the  following  year. 
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CHAP.  X. 


l(CSEUM-~— ACADEHT  DEIXA  CRITSCA— ^BTBITSOAN  LANOVAOB-— 
ANCiENT  DIALECTS  OF  ITALY — MPARTUBB  FROM  VLOBBNCB— 
HIATO — PiaTOXA — LUCCA,   ITS   HISTOBY-— ITS  BATHS. 

To  return  to  our  observations  on  Florence — the  Museum  of 
natural  history,  which  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Archduke 
I^opold,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  kind 
in  tiie  number  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the  different 
articles  that  compose  it.  The  mineralogical  collection  is  said 
to  be  perfect;  but  in  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  specimens  is,  I 
think,  far  inferior  to' the  magnificent  mineralogical  cabinet  at 
Vienna.  The  learned  Fahroni  presides  over  this  museum,  and 
communicated  to  us  his  information  with  so  much  readiness 
and  attention,  at  repeated  visits,  as  to  merit  our  highest  ac- 
knowledgments. It  must  indeed  be  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  Italy,  that  not  only  are  their  great  museums  and  colleges 
open  to  the  public,  but  that  the  directors  of  such  establish- 
ments feel  as  much  pleasure  in  explaining,  as  the  curious  tra- 
veller can  possibly  take  in  examining,  their  contents.    Annexed 
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U)  this  museum  is  the  cabinet  of  anatomical  preparations  in 
wax,  made  under  the  inspection  of  Cav.  Fontana,  the  first  m 
number^  beauty,  and  exact  cooibnoity  to  the  human  frame,  in 
Europe. 

Hie  Academy  deUa  Cruxa  sUU  retains  some  celebrity,  and 
literary  influence  at  Florence;  ire  were  invited  to  one  of  its  sit- 
tiogSt  w^iich  was  rather  oum^xiu&ly  attended.  One  of  the  memr< 
bers  read  a  sonnetto,  which  did  not  seem  to  merit  the  approba- 
tion of  the  assembly,  a^  it  was  rfceived  without  the  least  indi- 
catiooi  Qf  applause.  Anotbei  read  a  dissertation  on  some 
Etruscan  antiquities,  which  met  with  a  better  fate.  Both  the 
sonnetto  and  discourse  were  uttered  with  force  and  animation; 
butthe  natural  harmony  of  the  language  was  considerably  impair- 
ed by  tfas  harsh  guttural  ennnciatjon  of  the  Tuscans.  It  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  pronunciation  so  contrary  to 
the  genius  both  of  the  lan^iage  and  of  the  people  should  have  be- 
Gosaa  gensal  in  one  of  the  ceotial  provinces  of  Italy,  and  under 
the  immediate  Influence  of  Rome,  where  the  utterance  is  the  very 
breath  of  harmony.  May  not  these  guttural  sounds,  so  peculiar 
to  Tvtcan^,  be  a  ^nt  remnant  of  the  ancient  Etrurian  ?  a  lan- 
gu^^e  which.  If  we  may  g^eas  by  its  scanty  and  dubious  re- 
mainsi,  diies  mtt  seem  to  hare  been  very  smooth.  Accents  and 
tones  peculiar  to  nations  and  territories  may  survive  any  parti' 
cular  dtialect,  and  pass  ficom  (me  language  to  another  with  little 
varMtiost,  and  perhaps  the  unpleasant  utterance  alluded  to  may 
be  of  this  deacriptiaB. 

Aj»  \  ha^  mentioned  the  Fintican  language,  the  reader 
nuiy  perht^  expect  some  information  relative  to  it,  and 
ia49ed,  to^  tl;^  andent  languages  of  Italy,  which  were  more 
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or  less  connected  with  it.  The  subject  is  curious,  but  it  is 
extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  difficult;  it  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  last 
century,  and  still  leaves  room  for  conjecture.  The  Italians  hav« 
made  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  tliis  debate,  and  among 
them  Lanzi  appears  to  have  treated  the  question  in  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  following  observations  are 
taken  from  this  author,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
his  researches.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  concise ;  but  the 
limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  permit  a  fuller  discussion  at 
present;  hereafter,  if  time  and  circumstances  will  allow,  I  maj 
resume  the  subject. 

The  ancient  languages  of  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  six,  viz, 
theE/r«n'an,  the  JSug^aneon,  the  Voladan,  the  Oscan,  the  Sam* 
niVe,  and  the  Umbrian.  That  no  one  of  these  is  the  primitive  or 
aboriginal  language  of  Italy  is  acknowledged,  as  the  tribes  that 
introduced  them  were  invaders;  but  of  the  preceding  dialects  no 
vestige  remains,  and  no  well-grounded  conjecture  can  be  formed. 
All  these  different  dialects  have  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  seem  all  to  have  ori^nated  from  the 
same  mother  tongue.  This  mother  tongue  appears  to  have 
been  the  iEolici  or  Greek  in  use  in  the  earliest  ages  <mi  re- 
cord. In  fact,  the  nations  above-mentioned,  whatever  their 
more  distant  and  primal  source  might  have  been,  flowed 
immediately  and  directly  from  Greece,  and  carried  witii 
them  the  common  language  as  spoken  in  the  province  whence 
they  issued.  This  cotnmou  language,  independent  of  its  own 
native  dialects,  gradually  underwent  various  modifications,  re- 
sulting from  the  ignorance,  and  the  unsettled  and  ever-varying 
circumstances  of  each  colony,  till,  like  Latin  at  a  period  not 
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rery  remote  from  us,  it  branched  out  into  several  tongues  similar 
in  root,  but  very  different  in  sound  and  termination.  Although 
like  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  they  might  all 
be  traced  to  the  same  origin,  yet  the  knowledge  of  one  by  no 
means  implied  an  acquaintance  with  the  others.  The  Etruscan 
was  the  most  widely  spread,  but  never  sufficiently  so  to  become 
the  general  language  of  Italy.  This  privilege  was  reserved  for 
the  language  of  Latiumf  called  from  thence  Latin,  the  dialect 
of  Rome,  and  finally  of  the  civilized  world.  Now,  as  the  inha- 
bitauts  of  Rome  were  collected  fh>m  all  the  different  tribes  of 
Italy,  so  its  language,  though  perhaps  originally  Eolic  *,  gradually 
became  a  compound  of  all  their  dialects,  uniting  their  excel-- 
lencies  and  rgecting  thdr  barbarisms.  Thus  it  acquired,  as  the 
Roman  power  extended,  both  richness  and  refinement,  till  in  the 
age  of  Cicero  it  almost  equalled  its  parent  Greek  in  copious- 
ness, and  surpassed  it  in  fulness  of  sound  and  majesty  of  enun- 
ciation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  universality  of  Latin, 
the  Etruscan  did  not  totally  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion.  It 
was  the  language  in  which  the  Sybil  was  supposed  to. have  con* 
veyed  her  oracles,  in  which  the  Augurs  interpreted  omens,  and 
the  Aruspices  explained  prognostics;  and  as  this  latter  class 
was  the  peculiar  growth  of  Etrurioi  their  art  and  its  mys- 
teries could  not,  it  seems,  be  expresstid  in  any  other '  dialect. 
Hence,  though  it  might  have  ceased  in  common  use  long  before, 
it  was  not  entirely  obsolete  in  Rome  under  the  first  Emperors, 
and  might  have  lingered  among  the  peasantry  in  obscure  and 
distant  parts  of  tlie  country  much  longer. 

*  OipnysiuB  Italic,  lib.  i.  .  Qifintil.  lib.  i. 
VOL.  ir.  J,  L 
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The  other  delects,  having  wy  coaaection  with  the  rebg^ 
of  the  RomauQiga  aaaj  be  su{>po8ed  to  have  disapprared  much 
^oooer,  and  yet  Oaoan  was  not  imknowix  even  in  the  age  of 
Cicero*  a«d  Augustus -f.  We  find  aUttsions  made  to  it  by 
the  formes,  and  ptaors  are  said  to  have  beea  acted  io  it  during 
the  reign  of  the  btter.  In  &ct,  it  may  pn^ably  bare  oontinaed 
amid  ^  recesses  of  the  Apennines^  or  remaiaed  in  use  on  the 
u^irequeatied  coasts  of  Apulia,.  Whether  these  dialects  may 
not  have  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  Latin,  and  ia  some 
iiespects  reappeaced  ia  modem  Italia*^  we  must  kave  to  the 
learned  to.  detennine.  Larvsi  leans  to  the  latter  opinion,  and 
faM  authority  muat  have  great  weight.  But  in  order  to  give  t^ 
v^ex  some  idea  of  the  sounds  of  ^be  ^nacem,  %  witt  snbjoia 
9,  few  inscriptions  as  they  axe  read  by  XmuiL 

LERPIRIOR,  SANTliBPIOa,  DVIR— FORFO-VE£R,  DERTIEIt 
PIERIR,  VOTIR  FARER.  V£F.  NARATV.    VEF.  FONI  SIRTIR. 

In  Latin  this  inseription  would  run  as  follows  : 

LerpMos,  Stoiterpius,  duoviri  quod  vovemnt  iteiare  dies  votivos  ^erust,  et 
BttMupats  et  deino^  itefniB- 

PRfTSaUR.  ItESfiNOCIR.  BVF.  TRIP.  PETTMASl^.  GRABOTE. 
OCRIPEa  FISIOTOTAPER.  IIOVINA.  ARVIO.  FETV.  VATVO. 
FERINE.  FETV.  PONI.  FETV.  TASES.  PERSNIMV.  PROSESETIR. 
rARSIO.  FIELA.  ARSVEITV.  STRVa  NARATV.  PVSE,  PREVERIR 
TRfiBLANIR. 

ISiQM  lines  ase  taken  iram  the  nz-th  £ugubian  table,  and  axe 


•  Ad.  Fam.  liU  tu,  Bp.  1.  t  Stnbo,  lib.  t. 
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thus  paraphrased  by  the  learned  author  whom  I  hare  sO  oflen 
quoted.    The  subject  is  a  sacrifice. 

Ante  verres  denoa  immolandos,  bubus  tribus  fadto  Marti  Qrabovio  ^acriftcuim 
pro  t6ta  JoTina  (geote)  lorido  fiifit6,~^iilto  bm&  ftcito — PusB  fiudfo. — Ptaeecta 
8  persmmo,  Proiecato  peraaH,  nficcni,  adiptn,  uti  mfm  espMitun,  tlcatl 
ante  venes  trines  innudwidog. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  Oscan  dialect ; 
it  was  found  at  Avelloy  and  is  supposed  to  contalD  the  statement 
of  a  debate  between  the  inhabitants  of  Abella  and  Nola. 

EKKVMA TRIIBALAC LIIMIT.— HEREkLEIS  8VSNV. 

MBSP.  1ST.  fiHTRAR.  SEIHVSS.  FT  HERECLEIS.  SAISNAH.  AMS. 
EXPERT.  FIAM.  PVSSTIS.  PAI.  IPISI.  PVSTIN.  SLAOI.  8ENATEIS 
SVFEIS.  TANCiNVR  TRISARAKAFVM.  LI  KITVB.  INIM  JVK 
TRIBARAKKIVS  PAM  NVFLANVS.  TRISARAKAT.  TVSET.  NAM 
TTTTiyS  NVFLANV.  MESTTE  EKKVM.  SFAIAR.  ABELLANVS,  &c 

Several  words  are  wanting;  of  course  the  connection  is  not 
always  perceptible.    It  runs  thus  in  Latin : 

Ex  Cumi  .  .  .  Trebulanorum  .  .  .  Ilmites  Herculis  fimum  medium  est  .  .  . 
Tici  post  HeSMQlIa  ftnvA  circum^  par  mu  .  .  pott  qun  )pd  (UtnitAO  .  .  .  post 
ilia  .  .  Suessinateis Nolani— Ticii — Abellaai,'&c. 

We  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  sound  of  the  Vokoian  dialect 
from  these  lines,  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  bronze  found  at 
Vektriy  anciently  ona  of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  the 
Volscian  territory. 

0EVEt  DECLVNE:  9TATOM:  SEPlSt  ATAHVS;  PIgi  VELE8- 
TROM:  FAKA:  ESARISTROM:  SE:  BIM:  ASIF:  VESCLIS:  VINF: 
ARPA  TITV.  SBPISi  TOTICV.  COVEHRIV^  SEPV:  FEROM:  PI- 
HOM:  ESTVt  EC  SEc  CO«VT]£S:  MA:  CA;  TAIAJ^IIES.-  MEDIXi 
SISTIATlENS. 

LL  3 
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Decima  die  Lune  statum  (sacrificium)  in  actis  Velitrum  fiat  Esarisbro  sex  bobus, 
frugibus  TiDO  placenta.  Praeterea  pietur  (lustretur)  .  .  .  Sex.  F.  Coesutius 
Marcus  Cai  F.  Ta&nius  Meddix :  astiensis. 

This  inscription  also,  as  interpreted  by  Lanzi^  prescribes  the 
rites  of  some  stated  sacrifice,  and  though  in  appearance  some- 
what less  barbarous  than  the  two  preceding,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  susceptible  of  a  very  harmonious  utterance. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  the  features  of  Latin 
might  have  been  about  this  period,  since  the  sister  dialects  appear 
to  have  been  so  rough  and  unpolished.  The  discovery  of  an 
ancient  inscription  made  in  opening  the  foundations  of  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  year  1778,  enables  us  to  give  him 
some  satisfaction  on  that  curious  subject.  It  contains  the 
hymn  sung  by  the  Sacerdotes  Arvales  (an  order  instituted  by 
Romulus),  and  runs  as  follows* : — 

ENOSLASES  JWATE. 
ENOSLASES  JWATE. 

NEVE  LVER  VEMARMAR  SINCVRRER  EIN  PLEORES. 
NEVE  liVERTE,  Sec 

SATVR  FVFERE  MARS  LIMEN  SALISTA  BERBER. 
SATVR,  &c 

SEMVNES  ALTERNEI  ADVOCAPIT  C0NCT09. 

SEMVNES,  &c. 


«  The  preface  to  this  bjmn  alludes  tit  the  dances    that  accompanied  it: 
Sacerdotes  januis  dusie,  acceptia  Ubellis,  tripodavernQt  in  verba  bee.     Enos 

Lases,  &c. 
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ENOS  HARHOR  JVVATO. 
ENDS,  Sec. 

TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE. 
TRIVMPE,  &c 
TRIVMPE.  . 

The  meaning  of  this  hymti>  according  to  Lanzi,  expressed  in 
ordinary  Latin,  would  be  this — 

NOS  LARES  JVVATE. 
NOS  LARES,  See. 

NEVE  LVEREM  MAMARS  SINES  INCVRRERE  IN  FLORES. 
NEVE,  <tc 

ADOH  FIERI  MARS  (ATMON)  PESTEM  MARIS  SISTE  MARS. 
ADOR,  &c. 

SEMONES  ALTERNI  ADVOCATE  CVNCTOS. 
SEMONES,  Ac. 

NOS  MAMVRI  JVVATO. 
NOS,  &.C. 

TRIVMPHE,  &c. 
TRIVMPHE,  Sic. 
TRIVMPHE,  &c. 

I  omit  the  reasons  on  which  the  ingenious  interpreter  estab- 
lishes his  translation,  but  if  the  hymns  and  forms  of  prayer  pre- 
scribed by  Romulus  or  Numa,  were  unintelligible  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  a  commentator  may  be  excused  if  he  should  mistake 
their  meaning  at  present.  In  one  point  however  all  must  agree, 
that  although  this  rustic  Latin  was  supposed  to  be  the  language 
of  the  Nymphs  and  of  the  Fauns,  it  ntver  could  have  been  that 
of  the  Graces  or  of  the  Muses.    In  &ct,  all  these  dialects,  the 
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Etrurian  not  excepted,  seem  to  have  been  approfiriated  to  re- 
ligious forms,  laws,  and  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Thej  'were 
never  employed  in  historical  relations,  and  never  tuned  to  the 
lyre  of  the  poet  They  remained  therefore  uncultivated  and 
semi-barbarous,  confined  in  process  of  time  to  the  lower  class, 
and  gradually  obliterated,  without  leaving  any  monument  to  in- 
duce posterity  to  regret  their  loss. 

What  progress  Latin  made  in  the  interim  towards  refinement, 
we  may  learn  from  the  following  examples ;  the  first  c^  which  is 
a  law  ascribed  to  Servius  Tulles,  but  supposed  to  have  under- 
gone some  change  in  the  orthography. 

SEI.  PARENTEM.  PVEH.  YERBERIT.  AST.  OLOE.  PLORASIT. 
PVER.  DIVEIS.  PARENTVM.  8ACER.  ESTO.  SEI.  NVRVS.  SACRA. 
DIVEIS.  PARENTVM.  ESTO. 

Si  pBrentem,  verberet — at  illi  (^warerint — divis,  &e. 

The  transition  fivm  singular  to  plural,  and  the  n^ijlect  of 
agreement  between  the  verb  and  the  nominative,  shew  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  language  at  that  period. 

QVI.  CORONAM.  PARIT.  IPSE  PECVNUEVE,  EJVS.  VIRTVTIS 
ERGO.  ARDVITOR.  ET.  IPSI.  MORTVO.  PARENTIBVSQVEJVS. 
DVM.  INTVS.POSITVS.  ESCIT.  FORISQVEFERTVR.  SEFRArOESTO. 
NEVE.  ATRVM.  ADITO.  AST  SICVI.  AVRO.  DENTES.  VINCTI. 
iESCINT.  IM  CVH  ILa  SEPELIRE.  VREVE.  SEFRAVDESTO. 

This  is  one  of  the  decemviral  laws,  and  c^  course  a  specinoeh 
of  the  language  about  a  century  later  than  the  preceding ;  its 
orthography  may  have  been  in  some  respects  modemi^* 
yet  it  bean  sufficient  marks  of  antiquity.    Thus  nrdaitor  for 
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addattur  ;  ftmmt&MSqueJMis  ior  pttrentibusqne  ejus ;  etck  for  erit  ; 
forisquefertur  for  forisqne  cffertur;  sefraudcsto  for  sine  fraudc 
€Sto  (\.  e.  liceat)  ;  escint  for  erunt ;  im  cum  ilo  for  eum  cum  Ms  i 
vrevc  for  urerere,  &c. 

The  following  inscription  records  the  naval  victory  obtained 
by  Duillius  over  the  Carthaginians. 

LECIONbii.  mXIMOSQVE.  MACESTRATOS.  CASTERIS.  EXFO- 
CreWP.  MACELam.  PTCiNANBOD.  CEPET.  ENQVE.  EODEM.  MA- 
GESTIUTOD  rm,mi  ncn  NAVEBOS.  MAHID.  CONSOLE  PRIMOS. 
u«T  cLASISQTE.  NAVALES.  PKIMOg.  ORNAVET.  CVMQVE.  Ers. 
NAVSaOS.  CLASES.  JOENICAS.  OMitiai  pabati.vMAS.  COPTAS. 
CARTACINIEN8IS.  PRAESENTED.  .aiviod  MCTATORBD.  OLO- 
RVM.  IN  ALTOD  MARID  PVGNahhod  vicbt  .  .  .  »AyEIS.  Cepbt. 
CVlt  SOBIEIS  SEPTKMW  .  .  .  .  THIREMOSQVE  NAVEtS  X  X 
AVROM.  cABToM.  NVMEI,  te.  &c.  ftc  DC;  a«gb»TOM.  CAPTOM. 
PRAEDA  NVMEI  ....  CAPTOM  AES PONDOD. 

This  inscription  is  of  the  year  of  Rome  494,  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  orthography  underwent  some  slight  all«rations 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Qaudius,  when  the  original  column, 
which  had  been  damaged  by  time,  was  removed,  and  a  new 
one  erected  in  its  place,  with  the  ancient  inscription  engraved 
upon  it.  The  letters  and  words  m  small  print  were  inserted 
conjecturally  by  Lipsius,  to  supply  the  voids  which  time  and 
accident  have  occasioned  in  the  original.  In  correct  Latin  it 
would  run  thus : 

I^SioDM,  maiinma^iw  mugiattatuii  castrn  effugiuDt.  Macekm  ^ognando 
cepit— ioque  eodem  mB^iBtmtu  proMjxre  rtm  oBvibus  man  Consul  primiui  ^^-ssit 
daaWBque  navales  primue  ornavit  cumque  iis  navibus  classes  punkas  oranes  para- 
tusimas  cogias  CarthagimiiiiieB  ptawote  uamma  ilicUiUre  iUnmiii  in  alto  mari 
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pngnnndo  vicit  .  .  ,  naves  cepit  cum  sociie  septiremes  triremesqae  navM  zx 
captuin  Dammi  ....  arg^entum  captum,  &c.  &c  &c. 

The  following  specimeos  are  taken  from  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Scipios,  a  family  which  exhibits  in  the  materials  and  ornaments 
of  its  tombs,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  its  epitaphs,  that  noble 
simplicity  which  seems  so  long  to  have  distinguished  the  man- 
ners of  its  members. 

CORNELIVS.  LVCIV8.  SCIPIO.  BARBATVS.  GNAIVOD.  PATRE: 
PROGNATVS:  FORTIS.  VIR.  SAPIENSQ.  QVOJVS  FORMA  VIR- 
TVTEI  PARISV^MA  FVIT—CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  QVEI., 
FVIT.  APVD.  VOS  FAVRASIA.  CISAVNA.  SAMNIO  CEPIT— SVBI- 
CIT  OMNE.  LVCANAA.  OBSIDESQVE  ABDOVCIT  .... 

Cor:  Luc:  Scip:  Barb:  Cneio  ....  Cujus  forma  virtuti  parissima  (i.  e. 
par)  ftiit  ....  Cons :    Cens.   .^^dilisque.  qui  ....  omnem  Lueaniam  .... 

abdtixit. 

In  the  names  of  towns  the  nominative  is  put  for  the  accu- 
sative, and  in  the  two  verbs  the  present  tense  is  employed  for 
the  perfect;  a  confusion  which  proves  that  the  language  had 
not  attained  a  full  degree  of  grammatical  accuracy  even  in  the 
year  480.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
during  the  years  immediately  subsequent,  as  appears  from  the 
following  epitaph  of  a  later  date,  as  it  belongs  to  the  son  of 
Scipio  Barbatua. 

HONCOINO.  PLOIRVME.  COSENTIONT.  R.  DVONORO.  OPTVMO 
FVISSE.  VIRO.  LVCIOM.  SCIPIONE.  FILIOS.  BARBATI.  CONSOL. 
CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  HIC.  FVET.  A.  HEC  CEPIT  CORSICA.  ALE- 
RIAQVE.  VRBE.  DEDET.  TEMPESTATEBUS.  AIDE.  MERETO. 

Hunc  unura  plurimi  consentinin  RomEe  bononun  optimum  fUiese  virum.    Lit* 
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ana  BeipioiieiB.    HKce  BwiMti.    Cow :  CeM  t  (Edil ;  Ue  <^  >|W4  vq«.    Hie 
cepit  Corsicam  Aleriatnque  urbem.    Dedit  TeinpAatettfatlt  gedem  HMrMo  *. 

L.  CORNELIV6.  GN.  P.  ON.  gCIPIO.  MAGMA  SAPIESTIA, 

MVLTASQTE.  VIBTVTE8.  ABTATE.  QVOM.  PARVA. 

POSIDET.  HOC.  SAXSVM.  aVOIEI.  VITA.  DEFECIT.  NON. 

HONOS.  HONORE.  IS.  HIC.  SITVS.  QVEI.  NVNCQVAM. 

VICTVS.  EST.  VIBTVTE.  ANNOS  GNATVS  XX  IS. 

R.  .  .  IIS.  MANDATV  .  .  NE.  QVA.  IRATI3.  HONORE. 

QVEI.  MINVS.  SIT.  MANDATVS. 

Thitf  epitaph  is  lees  simple,  and  more  polished  4han  the  pre- 
cedii^  yQt  in  language  inaccurate  and  confused. 

...  iSngitam  fapienliam    .   .   .  ^tate  cum  .  .  .poaaidet  ...   cui 

qui  nunquam  ....  terris  mandaius — ne  quxcatia  ^uiuniiiusiuuiosait  mandatus. 

Xhe  word, hoaos  is  taicen  h«re  in  two  diffenEuit  fie|is.es,  .^nd 
signifies  either  the  honour  which  resists  &ou  (virtue,  or  that 
which  accompanies  magistracy ;  the  former  Scipio  possessed,  his 
age  did  not  allow  Mm  to  attain  the  latto-.  Mmdatie  is  also 
need  amtsguousljjr,  ttenie  .mandattts ;  .htmag  mandatm. 

eVJffl.  APICE.  INSIGNE  DIAUS.  FLAMINIS.  «ESISTEI. 

,     MORS.  PERFECIT.  TVA.  VT.  ESSENT.  OMNIA. 

BREVIA.  HONOS.  FAMA.  VIRTVSQVE. 

GLORIA.  ATQV'E.  INGBNIVM.  QVIBVS.  SEI. 

IN  LONGA  LICriSISET.  TIBI  VTIBR.  VITA. 

FACILE.  FACTIS.  SVPERASES  GLORIAM 

MA*0«.VM.  QVA.  BE.  I/VBENS.  Tfi.  JN.  CREMIV. 

SCIPIO.HEClMI.IBRRA.PVBMJ'BOGNAIVM.PVBLIO.COlgNEIjL 


*  Tbe  aulbentici^  of  tlita  epitaph  bae  been  dtaputed  bj  some'antiquarieg,  but 
it  is  now,  I  beliBTe,  wiircrflBUf  admitted. 
VOL.  II.  U  M 
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Qui  apicem  insignem  ....  gessisti — si  .  .  .  licuisaet  tibi  uti  .  .  .  Buperasses 
....  gremium  .  .  .  Cornelio. 


NotwithstandiDg  some  confusion  in  the  terminations,  the  im- 
provement in  the  language  is  here  very  visible ;  the  expression 
is  neat;  the  sentiments  noble.  Publius  Scipio  had  no  children, 
but  added  to  the  glory  of  the  name  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Lesser  Airicanus. 

GN.  CORNELIVS.  GN.  F.  SCIPIO.  HISPANVS. 

PR.  AID.  CVR.  Q.  TR,  MIL.    II.    X.    VIR,  LI,   IVDIK 

X,  VIR.  SAC.    FAC. 

VIRTVTES.  GENERIS.  MIEIS.  MORIBVS.  ACCVMVLAVI. 

PROGENIEM.  GENVI.  FACTA.  PATRIS.   PETIEI. 

MAJORVM.  OBTENVI.  LAVDEM.  VT.  SIBEI.  ME.  ESSE  CREATVM. 

LAETENTVR.  STIRPEM.  NOBILITAVIT.  HONOR. 

Litibus  Judicaodia  .  .  ;  sacriB  fiuaendis  .  .  .  meis  moribus ftcta  pa- 

trisaspexi Obtinui  .  .  .  sibi  .  .  . 

With  similar  marks  of  an  imperfect  language,  this  inscription 
equals,  perhaps  surpasses  the  preceding  one  in  loftiness  of  senti- 
ment. Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  superior  in  thought  and 
expression  to  the  epitaph  of  Africanus,  composed  by  Ennius. 

Hie  est  ille  situs,  cui  nemo  dvi  neque  hostis 
Quivit  pro  &cti8  reddere  aptae  pretium. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  most  of  these  specimens,  which 
trace  the  language  down  to  the  year  of  Rome  600,  a  neglect  of 
the  accusative  termination  in  M ;  the  exclusion  of  dipthongs ; 
the  promiscuous  use  of  O  for  U ;  of  E  for  I ;  of  the  nomina- 
tive for  the  accusative,  and  sometimes  of  the  present  for  the 
past:   all  symptoms  of  a  dialect  tending  to  modem  Italian. 
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Now,  if  the  language  was  thus  unsettled  even  in  Rome  itself, 
we  may  form  some  conception  of  its  very  imperfect  state  in  the 
provinces.  Not  to  speak  of  the  tables  of  Eugubium  (which 
Lanzi  supposes  to  be  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the  seventh 
age  of  Rome),  in  which  we  find  PVSI  SVBRA  SCREHTO  EST, 
(sicuti  supra  scriptum  est)  we  have  an  inscription  copied  from  an 
altar  found  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Pisaurum,  which  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  dialect  then  current  in  the  country. 

FERONIA  STATETIO  DEDE  Feronie  Statetius  dedit 

LIIBRO  .  Libera 

APOLENEI  Apolliai 

SALVTE  Saluti 

DEI.  MARICA  Dex  Maricoe 

MATRE.    MATVTA.   DONO  D£-  Matri  Matube  done  dederunt  Matronte, 

DRO    MATRONA    MAMVRIA.        &c.  .  .  Paula  .  .  Dida,  &c. 

POLA.  LIVIA.  DEDA 

JVNONE  RE  .  .  .  MATRONA  Junonl  regime  matrome 

PISAVRESI  DONO  DEDRO  Pisaurenses  dono  dederunt 

The  reader  may  imagine  that  he  is  perusing  an  inscription 
in  modern  Italian.     -_  — 

I  will  close  these  examples  with  two  specimens  of  ancient 
Latin,  the  one  a  prayer,  the  other  an  epitaph,  both  of  exquisite 

beauty. 

Mars  pater,  te  precor  quasoque,  vii  tu  morbos  vtsos  invisosque, 
viduertatem,  vastiitidinem,  calamitateniy  intemperiasque  prohibessisy 
uti  tu  fniges,  frumenta,  vireta,  virgultaque  grandire,  beneqm 
evenire,  sinas,  pastores  pecuaque  salva  servassis. 

This  form  of  prayer  is  taken  from  Cato,  and  though  clad  in 
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modern  orthography,  yet  it  breathes  the  innocence  and  dignity 
of  the  early  ages. 

The  epitaph  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at  Urbtsaliay 
(anciently  Urbs  Salvia^  a  town  near  TolentinOf  in  Picenum,)  and 
merits  the  encomium  which  Lanzi  bestows  upon  it,  per  Caurea 
simplicity  ed  ekganza. 

C.  TVRPIDI.  P.  F.  HOR. 

C.  TVRPIDIFS.  C.  F.  SEVERVS.  F.  V.  A  XVI. 

PARENTIBVS  PRAESIDIVM,  AMICEIS.  GAVDIVM 

POLLICITA.  PVERI.  VlRTVS.  INDIGNE.  OCCiDIT 

QVOIVS.  FATVM.  ACERB VM;  POPVLVS.  INDIGNE.  TVLIT 

MAGNOQVE.  FLETY.  FVNVS.  PROSECVTVS.  EST. 

Friday,  September  the  third,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
we  set  out  from  Florence*,  and  crossing  the  fertile  plain  that 


*  I  have  said  nothing  either  of  the  court  or  of  the  state  of  society  at  Florence. 
Our  government  bad  not  acknoidedged  the  title  of  King  of  Etrurian  and  had 
sent  no  minister  to  the  new  sovereign ;  we  had  therefore  «o  regular  means  of 
preflentation,  and  thought  proper  to  decline  the  offers  of  the  French  minister 
{General  Clarkej  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  higher  dasses  of  Florence  ni'Wt  every  evening  at  the  Cttsfino,  a  mode  of 
intercourse  which  nearly  firectudes  the  necessity  of  domestic  visits.  Some  bouses 
however  were  sttU  open  to  strangers  when  duly  introduced,  among  others  that  of 
Modame  d'AB>at>_y.  The  celebrated  A^eri  was  the  sou)  of  this  circle;  that  is 
while  the  conversation  whs  carried  on  in  Italian.  If  French  was  spoken,  he 
observed  ft  strict  and  indignant  alence.  in  this  respect  I  sf^laud  his 
ipint  and  bis  patriotisia.  We  praise  the  Gredts  Sax  having  inaintKined  the 
dignity  of  their  divine  dialect  in  of^MMition  to  the  majesty  of  the  imperial 
idiom;  and  we  praise  them  justly,  for  to  their  well-founded  pride  we  owe  in  part 
the  possession  of  the  nio^t  perfect  vehicle  of  thought  perhaps  ever  invented :  and 
^hall  wo  censure  Uie  Italians,  if  speaking  the  most  hanaonious  language  known 
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encircles  the  dty,  directed  our  coiirae  towards  the  Apaimnesy 
that  rose  before  us  io  various  broken  forms,  with  their  Iqwer 
regions  green  and  inhabited,  and  their  upper,  parts -rocky, 
brown,  and  desolate.  We  passed  through  Campi,  a  very  pretty 
village.  It  is  siipposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  town  called  A4 
Solaria,  while  the  river  that  intersects  it,  and  another  streaoi 
that  falls  into  the  former  a  little  abova  iU  retain  th^r  api^i&at 
nmues,  and  are  called  the  Biseazio  and  Marina. 

We  changed  horses  at  Praio,  a.  post  and  a  haU*  irom  Florence, 
an  episcopal  town,  not  large,  but  well  buijtand  Uvely.  It  has 
several  manufactures.  Its  principal  square  it  called  the  Puxufa 
de  Mercatale,  and  its  greatest  ornament  is  the  cathedra],  ao 
edifice  of  marble  but  of  a  style  heavy  mod  borderisg  upoo 
Saxon.  A  sort  of  pulpit,  placed  at  one  o(  its  angles  (M  the 
outside,  ail  of  fine  marine,  with  its  canopy,  is  of  a  graceful  form, 
and  presents  some  well-wrought  bat  Angular  gnaupes  lOO  its 
pannels. 

We  next  came  to  Pittoiot  a  stage  and  a  lulf  farther  on,  an  an- 
cient city,  still  retaining  its  ancient  name,  at  least  with  a  slig^ 
variation,  (the  omission  of  the  r  in  Pistoria) ;  it  is,  as  all  the 
old  towns  of  Italy  are,  an  episcopal  see,  is  remarkably  well 
built,  and  from  the  unusual  wideness  of  its  streets,  and  scdidity 
of  its  edifices,  appears  both  airy  and  magnificeat.     Among 


among  civilized  nations,  they  reject  a  foreign  jai^on  with  contempt,  especially 
when  that  jargon  is  made  an  instrument  of  slavery  and  a  tool  of  atheieai?  Hapfi^ 
vould  a  have  been  for  Spain,  Garmaiiy,  Austria,  md  Pruseia,  if  their  nobles  ha^ 
imitated  this  Italian.  In  truth,  to  the  inhabitaats  of -these  devoted  couQtries, 
French  is  become  the  cup  of  Circe;  he  who  imbibes  it,  forgets  bis  God,  his  country, 
his  rery  nature,  and  becomes  Epicuri  de  grege  porcus. 
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these  buildings  the  principal  are,  the  cathedral,  the  church  called 
Del  Umiltd^  and  the  seminary.  The  dome  of  the  first,  the  front 
or  rather  the  vestibule  of  the  second,  and  the  general  disposition 
of  the  third,  are  much  admired.  I  must  observe,  that  the 
establishments  called  seminaries  in  Italy  and  in  France,  are  not 
merely  academies  or  schools,  but  colleges,  where  the  young 
clergy  are  instructed  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  profession, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  bishop,  during  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  their  receiving  holy  orders.  Hence  each 
diocese  has  its  seminary,  which  is  always  in  the  episcopal 
city,  and  generally  contiguous  to  the  bishop's  palace.  There 
are  two  public  libraries.  Though  ancient  it  can  boast  of 
no  antiquities,  nor  indeed  of  any  classical  distinction,  un- 
less the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Catiline  and  his  band  of 
rebels,  which  took  place  in  its  territory,  can  be  deemed  a 
trophy.  The  river  Amhrone  flows  close  to  the  town.  The 
country  around  is  not  only  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but 
unusually  picturesque ;  on  the  one  side  lie  rich  plains,  on  the 
other  rises  a  ridge  of  hills,  that  partake  all  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  parent  ApenmrK.%  and  present  towns,  villages, 
and  villas  rising  in  the  midst  of  woods  along  their  sides,  with 
churches,  convents  and  castles,  crowning  their  summits. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Pistoia  we  quitted  the  plain  of 
Florence^  and  entering  a  defile,  continued  for  some  miles  to  wind 
between  steep  hills,  all  waving  with  foliage  and  enlivened  by 
habitarions.  Shortly  after  we  crossed  the  steep  at  Seravalle,  and 
were  much  struck  with  the  romantic  villages  and  castles  that 
crown  its  pinnacles :  then  descending  into  another  plain,  we 
changed  horses  at  Bergiatw,  and  passed  through  Pescia^  a  small 
but  very  neat  town  with  a  handsome  bridge  over  a  river  of  the 
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same  appellation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  road  which 
we  are  now  on,  is  the  ancient  communication  between  Florence 
and  LuccOf  and  that  Peseta  corresponds  to  a  place  called  Ad 
Martis,  fix)m  a  temple  whose  ruins  were  probably  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  modem  town.  At  no  great  distance 
from  Pesda^  the  road  traverses  another  ridge  of  hills  shaded 
by  groves  of  oak  and  chesnut.  Descending  thence,  we  crossed 
a  most  fertile  plain  for  about  five  miles,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  entered  Lucea. 

LUCCA. 

This  city  is  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  in  Italy  ;  the  era  of  its 
foundation  and  the  name  of  the  founder,  are  equally  unknown ; 
it  belonged  originally  to  the  Etrurians,  and  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Ligurians.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  from 
that  period  began  to  rise  in  importance  and  in  celebrity.  The 
most  remarkable  event  however  that  distinguished  it  in  ancient 
times  was  the  interview  which  took  place  here  between  Ctesar, 
Pompey  and  Crassus ;  an  interview  which  attracted  half  the 
senate  and  nobility  of  Rome,  and  for  a  time  gave  to  a  provincial 
town,  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Capital.  The  reason  which 
induced  Caesar  to  fix  upon  Lucca  for  this  interview,  was  because 
being  in  Liguria  it  was  in  his  province,  and  lying  at  the  same 
time  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ApennineSy  it  might  be  visited 
by  his  friends  and  partisans  from  Rome  without  inconvenience. 

From  the  fall  of  the  empire,  or  rather  from  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  Lucca  seems  to  have  been  governed 
by  princes  of  its  own.  From  one  of  these  princes  or  dukes, 
Adalherto  U  RiccOf  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
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century,  the  royftl  family  of  England  is  supposed,  by  Muratori, 
to  have  derived  its  origin  through  the  princes  oi'Este.  The 
tnagnanimous  Countess  Mntilda^  who  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  Italy  during  the  eleventh  century,  and  rendered  the 
Roman  See  such  important  services,  was  bom  princess  of  Lucca, 
From  the  death  of  this  princess  which  took  place  in  the  begin- 
taing  of  the  twelfth  century,  lAtetxi  has  enjoyed,  with  ihe  er- 
Ception  of  a  few  intervals  of  domestic  usurpation,  the  honours 
of  independence,  and  the  advantages  of  a  republican  go- 
vernment. These  advantages  are  sufficiently  conspicuous ;  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  and  the  excel- 
ieftit  police  efttablish^  in  the  city ;  in  the  industry  erf"  the  in- 
IjAbitanfo,  WtA  in  the  high  cultivation  of  the  counti^ ;  in  the 
giGtft^ral  a^cuntty  atvd  confidence  that  reign  not  in  the  town 
^f)ly>  but  cv^  in  1^  villages  bxlA  recesses  of  the  mountains; 
'JEtnd  in  fines  i^  'the  extntordin&ry  popi^tion  of  the  territory,  and 
tnlheesese«hd  opulence  of  its  «duU>itants.  The  government  is 
Wit^y  M-igtocPS£tic^,  bttt  the  mobility  who  -engross  it  are  distin- 
gnisAied  Heithet  hy  titles  nor  privileges :  their  only  prerogative 
Ss  th^t  biri!h— 4tfe  tttci&K  imtut^  and  least  enviable  of  all  per- 
ton&l  'distiftdtion&.  I«  tUs  respect  indeed,  the  luitcche^  like  the 
Venetiam,  se^tti  to  h&ve  inherited  the  maxims  of  their  common 
ancestors  the  Romans,  and  ackaowled^ng  like  t^em  the  privilege 
ctf  bloo^,  ^ive  it  Fftftk  and  preeminence,  without  encumbering 
it  with  p&gean^y  and  parade ;  apud  Romanos  vis  imperii  valet, 
iJionia  ^vfKtmttunhrr*. 

One  advantage  the  Lucchen  enjoy  peculiar  to  themselves. 


•  Tac.  Ann.  Ir.  31. 
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an  advantage  which,  Uiough  higfaly  dedirable,  was  ^dom 
attained  by  the  ancient  commonirealthk,  whether  Greek  of 
Roman; — the  cordial  and  oninterrupted  onion  of  the  peapk 
and  thehr  governors.  Public  good  seems  at  Lucca  to  be  the 
prtni^  the  only  object  of  govemmeut,  without  the  laist  in- 
direct glance  at  either  private  interest  or  even  Corporate  dis^ 
tinctiOD.  With  motives  ao  pore,  and  conduct  so  di^ntercBt* 
ed,  the  nobles  are  justly  considered  as  the  fathers  of  the  re^ 
pnblic,  and  looked  up  to  with  senUntents  of  gratitode  and  of 
reverence.  One  of  the  grand  features  of  true  Republican  lib^ty^ 
the  constant  dnd  perpetual  predomiiUace  of  the  law,  is  hen! 
peculiarly  visible.  It  protects  all  without  disffnction,  aoJ  de* 
prives  all  alike  of  all  means  of  attadk  or  annoyance;  henoe  the 
BoMe  as  well  as  the  plebeian  is  disarmed^  and  like  the  Hossans 
of  old,  obliged  to  took  not  to  hit  sword  but  to  the  law  for 
defence  and  redress ;  the  least  deviation  feaai  justice  meets  with 
prompt  and  rigorous  pumshmoit.  At  Lucca^  as  in  England^  rank 
is  no  protection:  it  only  renders  the  offence  and  the  punishment 
more  notorious.  Hence,  though  the  people  have  much  of  the 
courage,  perhaps  of  the  fierceness,  of  hberty,  yet  crixBen,  and 
even  deeds  of  violence,  are  rare,  smd  the  quarrels  aad  nrordert 
that  so  often  oceuf  in  ether  cities  of  Italy  are  absolutely  uis' 
known;  a  circumstance  that  proves,  rf  proofs  were  wanting,  that 
the  Italians  owe  their  vices  to  the  nei^igenCe*  the  £oBy«  and 
sometimes  perhaps  to-  the  wickednew  of  their  governnients. 
Another  vice  with  which  the  Italians  are  reproached,  in  my 
epinion,  on^stly,  idleness,  and  its  conconiitant  be^ary,  are 
banished  irum  Lmxa  and  its  territory..  None  even  aniong  th0 
nobles  ^pear  ejAsrbitantly  rich,  but  none  seem  pocH-;  tiK:  taxes' 
ar&li^t,  provisions  cheap,  and  oompefiency  wrtfain  the  reftclr 
of  every  individuaL 
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The  territory  of  Lucca  is  about  forty-three  English  miles  in 
length  and  sixteen  in  breadth;  of  this  territory  about  two-thirds 
are  comprized  in  the  mountains  and  defiles,  the  remainder  forms 
the  delicious  plain  immediately  round  the  city.  Now  this  Uttle 
territory  contains  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  ' 
thousand  souls,  a  population  far  surpassing  that  of  double  the 
same  extent  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  though  under  the 
same  climate,  and  blest  with  superior  fertility.  The  difference 
so  honourable  to  Lucca  is  the  result  and  at  the  same  time  the 
dogium  of  republican  government.  But  why  should  I  en- 
large upon  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  Lucca?  The  republic 
of  Lucca,  like  Rome  and  Athens,  is  now  a  name.  The  French 
pursed  it  with  their  protection ;  at  their  approach  Liberty 
vanished,  and  Prosperity  withered  away.  In  fact,  these  gene>* 
rous  allies  only  changed  the  form  of  government,  quartered  a 
few  regiments  on  the  town,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  clothe  and 
pay  them,  and  cried  out  Viva  la  Jiepublica. 

The  city  of  Lucca  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  rampart  beautifully  planted  all  around,  and  converted  into 
a  spacious  and  delightful  public  walk  and  drive,  for  there  is  room 
for  carriages,  similar  but  superior  to  the  ramparts  of  Douai/y 
Cambray,  and  other  fortresses  in  French  and  Austrian  Flanders 
previous  to  the  late  wars.  These  walls  thus  covered  with  lofty 
trees  conceal  the  city,  and  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  forest,  with  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  like  an  abbey  rising 
in  the  centre.  The  town  is  well  built,  but  no'  edifice  in  particu- 
lar can  be  considered  as  remarkable.  The  cathedral  was  erected 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and,  as  a  mixture  of  tlie  heavy  Saxon 
style,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it,  and  the  light  arabesque,  has 
liio  small  claim  even  to  beauty.    The  exterior  is  cased  witiv 
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marble,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  little  arches.  In  the 
inside  the  buttresses  that  form  the  arcades  of  the  nave  are  thick 
and  clumsy,  but  they  support  a  second  range  of  arcades,  con- 
sisting of  pointed  arches,  light  and  airy  in  themselves  and 
ornamented  with  fretwork  of  admirable  grace  and  delicacy. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Lucca  is  a  smooth  plain,  but  as 
well  planted,  cultivated,  and  embellished,  as  incessant  industry 
can  make  it.  The  remaining  part,  that  is,  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  republican  territory,  is  mountain,  and  the  traveller 
has  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  scenery  on  his  way  to  the 
celebrated  baths  of  Lucca.  These  baths  are  about  fourteen 
miles  from  the  city  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  in  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Apennines.  The  road  to  them,  having  traversed 
the  plain  of  Luccq  watered  by  the  Serckio,  still  continues 
to  trace  the  banks  of  that  stream,  and  enters  the  defile 
through  which  it  descends  from  the  mountains  at  the  Ponte 
Ammiano.  lliis  bridge  and  two  others  higher  up  are  of  a  very 
singular  form,  consisting  of  two  very  high  arches,  very  narrow, 
extremely  steep  with  a  descent  in  the  middle  between  the 
arches;  they  are  calculated  only  for  foot  passengers  and  mules. 
The  era  of  their  construction  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Some  suppose  that  they  were  erected  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Narses;  others,  \Vith  more  probability,  assign  them  to  the 
eleventh,  and  to  the  Countess  Matilda.  Their  grotesque  ap^ 
pearance  harmonizes  with  tlic  romantic  scenery  that  surrounds 
them;  banks  lined  with  poplars,  bold  hills  covered  with  woods, 
churches  and  villas  glittering  through  groves  of  cypress.  From 
hence  the  defile  continues  without  interruption  to  the  baths, 
Vhile  the  bordering  mountains  sometimes  advance  and  sotne- 
N  n3 
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time*  recede,  increasing  however  iQ  elevation  vitbout  anj  dimi- 
Dutioa  of  their  ve?-dure  and  foliage. 

The  village  of  Dei  Bdgni  stands  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  SercMo ;  the  baths  themselves,  with  the  lodging 
houses  round  them,  are  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  The  view 
from  thence  extends  over  the  dell,  deep,  broken,  and  sliagged 
with  trees ;  the  torrent  rolling  over  the  rocky  bottom ;  the  hills 
all  clad  in  forests  of  chestnut;  at  a  distance  and  above  all  the 
pyramidal  summits  of  the  cloud-capped  Apennines.  In  fact, 
the  baths  are  in  the  very  heart  of  these  mountains,  but  sur* 
rounded  rather  with  the  beautiful  than  the  grand  features  of 
their  scenery.  These  baths  do  not  appear  to  be  a  place  of  gay 
&shionable  resort,  ot  likely  to  furnish  much  social  amusement ; 
but  such  persons  as  retire  for  purposes  of  health  or  improvement, 
may  find  here  tolerable  accommodations,  and  a  OHintry  to  the 
highest  degree  picturesque  and  interesting.  The  road  Av>m 
Jmccq  is  good,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  sometimes  too  nar- 
row, and  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  arts  and  sciences  that  generally  accompany  Liberty,  have 
long  flourished  at  Lucca,  so  much  indeed,  that  these  republicans 
are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  more  sagacity,  and  better 
adapted  to  mental  pursuits  than  the  other  Etrurians,  how* 
ever  high  their  natural  advantages  in  this  respect  are  rated. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  higher  class  at  Lucca^  as  in 
England,  are  obliged  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affaira,  and  are  therefore  impelled  to  improve^ 
ment  by  a  stimulus  not  felt  in  other  Italian  governments. 
Tbia  ciKCumstaoce  renders  iafonaation  not  only  necessary  but 
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fashionable,  makes  it  a  mark  of  rank  and  distinction,  and 
diffuses  it  very  generally  over  the  whole  territory.  It  is  accom- 
panied as  usual  by  a  spirit  of  order,  decency,  cleanliness,  and 
even  pohtencss,  which  raise  the  Lucchesi  far  above  their  coun- 
trymen not  blest  with  a  similar  government 

The  river  which  intersects  the  plain  and  almost  bathes  the 
walls  of  Lucca  is  now  called  the  Serchio,  but  supposed  by  Clu- 
verius  to  have  been  anciently  named  the  Ausar :  a  little  stream 
not  far  from  the  gate  of  Lucca  on  the  road  to  P»a,  still  retains 
the  appellation  of  Osore.  The  road  between  these  cities  runs 
mostly  at  the  foot  of  high  wooded  hills  over  a  rich  well-watered 
level  thickly  inhabited  and  extremely  well  cultivated. 
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CHAP.   XI. 


PISA— —ITS   HISTORY ^EDIFICES BATHS tJNIVBBSITT 

^  PORT. 

-if ISA  appears  to  great  advantage  at  some  distance^  present- 
ing the  swelling  dome  of  its  cathedral,  attended  by  its  baptistery 
on  one  side,  and  the  singular  form  of  the  leaning  tower  on 
the  other,  with  various  lesser  domes  and  towers  around  or  in 
perspective. 

This  city  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Apennines  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  open  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  fancy  loves  to  trace  the  ori^n  of 
Pisa  back  to  the  storied  period  that  followed  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  connect  its  history  with  the  fate  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and 
particularly  with  the  wanderings  of  the  venerable  Nestor.  This 
commencement  which  at  first  sight  appears  like  a  classic  tale 
framed  merely  to  amuse  the  imagination,  yet  rests  upon  the 
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authority  of  Strabo*,  and  may  be  admitted  at  least  as  a  proba- 
bility.    At  all  events  the 

Alpheae  ab  origine  Piste 
Urbs  Etrusca  solo, 

enjoys  the  double  glory  of  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Etrvria,  and  of  deriving  its  name  and  its  origin 'from  the 
Olt/mpic  Pisa  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus, 

Though  always  considerable,  whether  as  forming  one  of  the 
Etruscan  tribes  or  afterwards  honoured  with  a  Roman  colony, 
yet  P/aa  did  not  arrive  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame  till  the  records 
of  ancient  times  were  closed,  and  the  genius  of  Rome  and 
liberty  seemed  for  ever  buried  under  the  ruins  and  barbarism  of 
the  middle  ages.  At  that  period,  apparently  so  unpropitious, 
the  flame  burst  forth,  and  again  kindled  the  slumbering  spirit  ttf 
Italian  freedom.  Visa  was  not  the  last  that  roused  itself  to 
activity ;  it  asserted  its  independence  at  an  early  period,  and  in 
the  tenth  century  blazed  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  a  mighty  and 
victorious  republic.  Its  numerous  fleets  rode  triumphant  on 
the  Mediterranean;  and  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  Saracens  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  infidel  sovereign  of  Carthage  bowed 
beneath  its  power.  Captive  kings  appeared  before  its  senate; 
the  Franks  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt  owed  their  safety  to  its 
prowess,  and  Naples  and  Palermo  saw  its  flags  unfurled  on  their 
towers.  Pontiffs  and  Emperors  courted  its  alliance  and  acknow- 
ledged its  effective  services,  and  the  glory  of  Pisa,  twice  ten  cen- 
turies after  its  foundation,  eclipsed  the  fame  of  its  Grecian  pa- 
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rent^   and  indeed  rivalled  the  acfaievements  of  Sparta  heraetiv 
and  of  all  the  cities  of  Pelopojmesus  united. 

During  this  era  of  glorj,  not  conquest  only  but  commerce 
introduced  opulence  and  splendor  into  the  city  ;  its  walls  were 
extended  and  strengthened ;  its  streets  widened  and  adorned 
with  paiaCes,  and  its  churches  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  magui&cence 
that  even  now  astonishes  the  traveller^  and  attests  the  former 
fortuned  of  Pisa.  A  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  filled  its  vast  precincts  with  life  and  animation, 
ayd  spread  Utility  and  riches  over  its  whole  territory.  Such 
was  its  state  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  great  part  of 
tibyB.  thirteenth  ceaturies,  after  which  the  usurpation  of  domestic 
tyrants  fiist,.  and  next  the  victories  of  the  Gertae^  broke  the  spirit 
of  its  citizena.  Then  the  treadtery  of  ita  po-inces,  with  the.  in- 
terfer^fcce  and  deceitAil  peptics  of  France,  uodermioed  its 
fiEcedook,  and  ai  length  the  intrigues  of  the  Medici;  completed 
its  nun,  and  enslbved  it  to  its  rival  Florence. 

Liberty  had  now  fled  for  ever  from  Pisa^  and  commerce^ 
aris,  sciences,  industry,  and  enterprize,  soon  followed  :  languof 
and  desfia^  spread  t^ic  deadening-  influence  over  the  city 
and  its  territory,,  and  still  continue  to  prey  upon  its  re- 
sources. Wbile  the  neighbouring  Lttcca,  not  so  glorious  but 
more  £6rt»Date.  than  Pisa,  still  retains  its  opulence  and  its 
populatioa ;  the  latter  enslaved  and  impoverished,  can  count 
oaJy  fifte^  thousaod  inhabitants  within  the  wide  circumference 
of  her  walls,  a  ikuraber  which  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  would. 
have  been  insufficient  to  man  one-half  of  her  gallies,  or  guard 
her  Tflinparii^  duiing.the  watches  of  the  night. 

At  the  very  same  period,  when,  the  streets  of  Pisa  were  crowded 
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vith  citizens*  Sienna  counted  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
■and  Florence  herself  could  boast  of  four  hundred  thousand. 
These  cities  were  then  three  independent  republics.  The  two 
former  were  subjugated  by  the  latter,  and  were  soon  reduced,  the 
one  to  thirty,  the  other  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Victo- 
rious P/orence  is  in  her  turn  enslaved  by  her  dukes;  and,  lo! 
four  hundred  thousand  free  citizens  dwindled  into  sixty' thousand 
slaves! 

Tim  covers  an  endlosure  of  near  seven  miles  in  circumference; 
the  river  intersects  and  divides  it  into  two  parts  nearly  equal; 
the  quays  on  both  sides  are  wide,  lined  with  edifices  in  gene* 
Tftl  stately  and  handsome,  and  united  by  three  bridges,  one 
of  'which,  (that  in  the  middle,)  is  of  marble.  As  the  stream 
bends  a  little  in  its  course,  it  gives  a  slight  curve  to  the  streets 
that  border  it,  and  adds  so  much  to  the  efiect  and  beauty  of 
the  perspective,  that  some  travellers  pref^  the  Limgamo  (for  so 
the  quays  are  called)  of  Pisa  to  that  at  Florence,  The  streets 
are  wide,  particularly  well  paved,  with  raised  flags  for  foot  passen-  ■ 
gers,  and  the  bouses  are  lofty  and  good  looking.  There  are 
several  palaces,  not  deficient  either  in  style  or  magnificence. 

Among  Its  churches  the  traveller  cannot  fiiil  to  observe  a 
lingular  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  AmOt.  called  Santa  Maria 
delta  Spina*  (from  part  of  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  said  to 
be  preser\'ed  there),  it  is  nearly  square,  low,  and  of  an  appear- 
ance whimsical  and  grotesque  rather  than  beautiful.  It  is  cased 
with  black  and  white  marble.    Two  great  doors  with  round 


*  SuppoMd  to  bare  been  erected  An.  1930,  and  repaired  Aa.  130Q. 
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arclKS  form  its  entrsoce:  over  each  portal  rises  a  pediment  ; 
th^  other  end  is  surmounted  by  tbree  obelisks  crowned  with' 
statues ;  the  GOfners,  tJbe  gablo  ends,  and  indeed  the  vfhvAe 
biuldiug  we  lined  with  pionacies,  oonsistiiig  each  of  four  littte- 
marble  ptUara  suppoitiiog  aa  many  pointed  arches  with  their 
angular  g!vbl^»  and  forming  a  canopj  ta  a  statue  standing  in 
th<;  middle  of  the  pillars;  tiiej  &U  terminate  in  little  obelisks 
adorned  with  fret-work.  I  mention  thi^  building  merely  for  its 
singularity  and  as  a  specimen  of  that  species  of  architecture 
which  the  Italiauns  caUed  Gtrfico  Moresco,  introduced  into  Italy 
m  the  Seventh  ceatury,  and  as  its  name  seems  to  import^  pro- 
bably borrowed  ftom  the  East  by  the  merchants  of  the  c(»umer> 
cifll  republics*. 

But  titc  fiaesfc  group  of  buildings  of  this  descriptkHi  perhaps 
tt  Ae  world,  is  Uiat  which  Pisa  presents  to  the  contemplation 
fltf  the  tcwrdleir  in  her  Cathedral,  and  its  attendant  eSiQces^  the 
baptistery,  the  hdfry,  and  the  cemetery.  These  fabriai  are 
totally  dieta£^ed»  occupy  a  very  coastderable  space-,  and  derive 
firom  their  insulated  site,,  as  additional  magnificence.  They 
are  aU.  of  tJbe  same  raaterialss  that  is,  of  marble,  all  nearly  of 
the  same  era,  and  excepting  the  cloister  of  the  cemetery,  in  the 
same  styla  of  architecture. 

The  cathedral  is  the  grandest,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient.     It 


*  I  must  here  observe,  that  there  are  in  Italy  two  species  of  Gothic — tbe  GoHay 
Moresco  and  the  Gotico  TedetCQi  the:  fiumer  ma.jf  have  been  imported  ttom  tbe 
East;  the  latter  seems,  as  its  name  implies,  to  have  been  borrowed  from  tbe 
GemaiH,    TbalaUf9:B{y>tant*b»aaiDipnHt«mQ^tqi«adieArBflri 
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was  b^uD  in  the  middle  and  finished  before  tbe  end,  of  the 
eleventh  centurj.  It  stands  on  a  platform  nused  five  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  ground*  aod  formed  of  great  flags  of 
marble.  The  ^des  are  divided  into  three  stories^  all  adorned 
with  marble  half-pillars:  the  undermost  support  a  row  of 
arches*  the  second  a  cornice  under  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  the 
third  bear  another  row  of  arches  and  the  roof  of  the  aare.  The 
front  consists  of  five  stories,  formed  all  of  half-fiillars  support- 
ing semicircular  arcJies ;  Uw  cornices  of  the  firet,  second,  and 
fourth  stories,  run  all  round  the  edifice:  the  third  storf  oc- 
cupies the  space  which  corresponds  with  the  roof  of  tlie 
aisles,  and  tbe  fifth  is  contained  in  the  pediment.  In  th« 
central  point  of  section,  (for  the  church  fonns  a  Latia  cross,) 
rises  the  dome»  supported  by  columns  and  arches,  ^ich  are 
adorned  with  pediments  and  pinnacles  surmounted  all  with 
statues.  Hie  dome  itself  is  iow,  and  elliptic.  T1>e  interior 
consists  oi  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  with  choir  and  transept. 
The  usles  are  formed  bj  four  rows  of  columns  of  oriental  granite. 
The  altar  and  the  pulpit  rest  upon  porphjrj  pillani ;  the  gallery 
around  the  dome  is  in  a  very  light  and  airy  style.  Tbe  roof  of 
the  church  is  not  lu'dwd  but  of  wood  diTided  into  compartmentSj 
and  g^lt,  a  mode  extremely  ancient,  and  <ri3servable  in  many  of 
the  early  churdies  *.  The  docus  an  bronee,  findy  sculptured, 
though  inferior  in  boldness  of  reAevo  and  delicacy  of  toiuch  to  those 
of  the  Baptistery  of  Fioretux,  Then  are  several  pictures  of 
eminent  masters;  but  the  insignificance  of  the  sut^ts,  which 
are  too  ohea  obscure  and  legendary,  takes  away  in  no  smell 
degree  from  the  interest  which  they  might  otherwise  inspire. 


*  tikis  edifice  btte  been  damaged  hj  fires  more  tlian  once,  but  always  repaired 
witfa  great  can  *a4  with  Mm  otnHist  atttntiwi  tb  ilB  origfiml  fbnn  and  otraments. 
o  o3 
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On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  this  immense  fabric  was  illu- 
minated, in  compliment  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  who  was  ex^ 
pected  to  offer  up  his  devotions  there  on  his  arrival  from 
Florence.  As  the  tapers  were  aJmost  innmnerable,  and  their 
arrangement  extremely  beautiful,  the  effect  was  to  us  at  least 
novel  and  astonishing.  Illuminations  indeed,  whether  in 
churches  or  in  theatres,  are  no  where  so  well  managed  as  in 
.Italy;  no  expense  is  spared;  tapers  are  squandered  with  pro- 
digality; all  the  architectural  varieties  of  the  hall  or  edifice 
are  marked  by  lights,  and  the  curves  of  the  arches,  the .  lines 
of  the  cornices,  and  the  flourishes  of  the  capitab,  are  converted 
into  so  many  waving  flames;  so  that  we  no  where  meet  with 
such  magnificent  shews  and  surprising  combinations  of  lights 
as  at  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy. 

The  Baptistery,  which  as  in  all  the  ancient  Italian  churches, 
'  is  separated  from  the  cathedral,  stands  about  fifty  paces  from  it 
full  in  front.  It  is  raised  on  three  steps,  is  circular,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  graceful  dome.  It  has  two  stories,  formed  of  half- 
pillars  supporting  round  arches ;  the  midermost  is  terminated  by 
a  bold  cornice;  the  second,  where  the  pillars  stand  closer,  and" 
the  arches  are  smaller,  runs  up  into  numberless  high  pediments 
and  pinnacles,  all  topped  by  statues.  Above  these,  rises  a  third 
•story  without  either  pillars  or  arches,  but  losing  itself  in  high 
pointed  pediments  with  pinnacles,  crowned  again  witii  statues 
without  number.  The  dome  is  intersected  by  long  lines  of  very 
prominent  stone  fretwork,  all  meeting  in  a  little  cornice  near  the 
top,  and  terminating  in  another  littie  dome  which  bears  a  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  titular  saint  of  all  such  edifices.  The 
interioi*  is  admired  for  its  proportion.  Eight  granite  columns 
form  the  under  story,  which  supports  a  second  composed  of  six- 
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teen  marble  pillars;  on  this  rests  the  dome.  The  ambo  or  de^ 
for  reading  is  of  most  beautiful  marble,  upheld  by  ten  little 
granite  pillars,  and  adorned  with  basso  relievos^  remarkable  ra- 
ther for  the  era  and  the  sculptor  thmi  for  their  intrinsic  merit. 
The  font  ts  also  marble,  a  great  octagon  vase,  raised  on  three  steps 
and  divided  into  five  compartments,  the  largest  of  which  b  in 
the  middle.  The  dome  is  famous  for  its  echo,  as  the  sides 
produce  the  well-known  effect  of  whisperiog  galleries.  This  edi- 
fice, which  is  the  common  baptistery  of  the  city  as  there  is  no 
other,  font  in  Pisa,  was  erected  sUaout  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  citizens  at  large,  who,  by  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  a_^onfW  each,  defrayed  the  expenses. 

We  nov  proceed  to  the  Campanile  or  b^fry,  which  is  the  ce- 
lebrated leaning  tower  of  Tisa.  It  stands  at  the  end  of.  the 
cathedral  opposite  to  the  baptistery,  at  about  the  same  distance. 
It  consists  of  eight  stories,  fo)rmed  <s£  arches  sui^xnted  by 
pillars,  and  divided  by  cornices.  The  undermost  is  closed  up, 
the  six  others  are  open  galleries,  and  the  uppermost  is  of  less 
diameter,  because  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  inward  wall,  and 
surrounded  not  by  a  gallery  but  by  an  iron  bollustrade  only. 
The  elevation  of  the  whole  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.    The  staircase  winds  throu^  the  inward  wall. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  this  tower  are  ^nceful,  and  its 
materials,  which  are  of  the  finest  marble,  add  to  its  natural 
beauty;  but  its  grand  distinction,  which  alone  gives  it  so  much 
celebrity,  is  a  defect  which  disparages  the  work  though  it  may 
enhance  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  by  its  novelty  forcibly 
arrest  the  attention.  I  allude  to  its  inclination,  which  exceeds 
fourteen  foet  from  the  perpendicular.    The  cause^of  this  archi- 
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kectunl  ptwaomenoo  hb»  <Kx»sioDed  some  debate,  vhUe  raaay 
«9cribe  it  to  aocidentt  And  nrnny  to  design ;  the  former  is  nov 
die  geoeraljj  receired  ofHuion.  la  fattt)  the  grouod  at  Pisa 
and  all  arouiHl  it,  b  rather  wet  and  swampy,  and  may  easily 
have  yielded  under  edifices  of  such  elevatioa  amd  w^ht;  and 
indeed,  if  I  am  not  mislakent  the  caUwdr^  and  baptistery  them- 
96lTes  have  a  ^ght  and  almost  imperc^tible  iaclinatiaa  south- 
wand;  a  circumUaooa  winch  if  asoer tained,  as  it  easily  might  be, 
would  kave  no  doubt,  if  any  could  be  supposed  to  remaiQ«  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  deviation  fraiB  peipoidicularity  observajlde  in 
die  Gtanpmik.  However,  though  the  unecjual  smkibg  of  the 
foundation  may  hare  been  the  cause  of  Uiis  singularity,  it 
yet  appears  that  it  took  place  before  the  termination  of  the 
edifice,  and  that  the  architect  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
dVn  sklU  to  ODntinm  the  work,  and  couateract  so  alarming  a 
symptom.  This  is  inferred  from  the  observation,  that  the  upper-^ 
most  story  divwges  much  less  fVom  the  perpendicular  line  Uiaa 
^  ot^rs,  and  aoetns  to  have  been  constructed  as  a  stH-t  of 
cmnterpoise.  A  French  traveller  carries  this  idea  still  &rther, 
and  supposing  that  tlm  foundattoo  gave  way  when  the  edifice  had 
been  raised  to  the  fourth  story,  pretends  that  the  architect  to 
restcve  the  eqnihbrium,  gave  the  pillars  on  the  leaning  side  a 
greater  elevation.  This  representatioa,  as  far  as  it  rc^rds  the 
fifth  and  sixth  stories,  is  inaccurate.  At  all  events,  whatever 
caase  produced  the  efiect,  the  lesiUt  equally  evinces  the  solidity 
of  the  edifice  and  the  judgment  of  the  architect,  as  it  has  now 
stood  more  than  six  hundred  years  without  the  least  appeanmre 
of  fissure  or  decay. 

The  three  edifices  which  I  have  described,  stand  in  a  line, 
and  appear  together  in  full  view;  but  the  cemetery  lies  on  the 
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ocffth  sde.of  tJtie  cfttbedral  and  baptistery,,  and  seonaradier  a 
graxid  bowkdarjf  than  a  detached  edifice.  Ik  u  niaed  fike  the 
others  OQ  atoiiB,  and  is  adorned  like  the  undermost  stray 
o£  the  cttbodnd,  with  pilhis  and  arahei  aad  a  samilar  c«a« 
Dice.  The  ^aite  is  mCKCover  dccoiated  with,  hig^  pinoiidak 
Witbio  is.  an  obloog  squanv  endosod  in  a.  noat  magaifieait  gal-, 
kiy  or  cltHQtor  fonsied  of  siaty-tno  arcades  or  ratdier  windows, 
of  the  mo9t  airy  and  delicato  Guthie  w<H:k  inagHMblft  This 
ga}ler>  ia  both  loftj  and  widB^pavcd,  aiad  built  entiMiy  otf 
irivLte  maxiJKy  adonwd  witii  paintings  ^noit  as  qncsoit  aa  the 
edifice  and  highly  interesting,  brtame  fonning  partof  thalaa* 
tory  of  the  art  itself.  It  is  also  furnished  with  many  Roman 
fOTCOpitegi  and  ie»crii|)4iow,  and  enoobled  bjr  the  tonbs  o£  sere- 
xal  ilJuatriow  persooa.  oativea  of  Ptni»  aaad  foreigners.  The  spafo 
cadosed  is-  or  rathef  was,  the  comoton  bmialt  pbee  of  tba  wlnolc 
city;  it '»  filled  to  the  d«p4it  of  t«a  fesft  wkh  earth  farought  froai 
the  Holy  Land  by  tbe  gattiea  of  Fiaa  in  tfaetwdfUiceiitnry  t^and 
is  supposed  to>  bare  the  pectdiar  quality  of  conodiag  the  boditK 
deposited  in  it,  and  destroying  thera  in  twice  twenty-four  hours; 
an  advantage  hij^ly  desirable  in  such  «*owded  repoaitories  of 
putrifying  carcases. 

The  quantity  of  marble  contained  in  these  four  immense 
edifices,  and  the  number  of  piUara  employed  ia  their  decoration 
are  truly  afitondahu^.  Tbe  latter,  aome  suppose  to  baTft  baea  tai^ 
from  ancient  edifices,  and  as  a  fa-oof  of  the  magnificence  of  Plaw 


refers  to  this  eartb. 
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in  the  time  of  the  Romans  cite  an  expression  of  Strabo, 
which  however  applies  not  to  edifices  but  to  quarries*.  The 
great  variety  of  marble  of  which  these  columns  are  formed,  and 
the  rarity  and  value  of  some  give  them  an  apparent  claim  to  an- 
tiquity, though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  belonged  to  any 
edifices  either  in  this  city  or  in  its  vicinity.  They  may  have  been 
imported  by  the  Ksan  galUes  in  their  triumphant  returns  from 
M^orca,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Carthagey  SicUtfy  and  Naples,  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  rather  as  monuments  of  the  victories 
of  this  once  poweriul  republic,  than  as  remains  of  its  municipal 
magnificence  under  the  Romans. 

I  have  said  that  the  Campo  Santo  Tsas  the  cemetery,  because 
by  aa  edict  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  while  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  cemeteries  and  indeed  all  places  of  interment  within 
the  precincts  of  cities  and  towns  were  prohibited ;  a  regulation 
so  salutary  as  to  deserve  universal  adoption,  though  it  was  less 
necessary  perhaps  at  Pisa,  than  in  any  other  city-f-. 


T«  Xtiovfyla,  xfti  rn*  uAnv  nn  VKumiy^rijuoi',  x.  t.  t.—'Lib.  V. 

t  A  late  most  respectable  author,  who  has  onerously  devoted  liis  time  and  his 
talents  to  the  support  Or  rather  to  the  restoration  of  religioo  among  his  coootrj- 
metif  defends  the  common  practice  with  great  eloquence  and  effect*.  He  had  be- 
held with  horror  the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  tomb,  the  contemptuous  forms  of 
ei-cic  interment,  the  atheistic  sentence  inscribed  over  the  grave  during  the  revo- 


*  Mods.  Chateaubriand  in  hu  exceUent  work,  entitled,  Genie  du  Christianisme. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  IS.— Paris  EdUiotiy  1803. 
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Iq  speaking  of  the  style  of  this  group  of  edifices,  I  have, 
m  conformity  with  other  travellers,  used  the  epithet  Gothic, 
though*  even  in  its  usual  acceptation  in  architectural  language, 
not  quite  appropriate  on  this  occasion.  In  feet,  it  is  a  com- 
posite style  formed  of  Roman  orders,  corrupted  and  intermingled 
with  Saracenic  decorations.  Thus,  the  open  galleries  of  the 
Campanile,  and  the  first  and  third  stories  of  the  Cathedral,  with 
the  first  and  second  of  the  baptistery,  and  all  the  esterior  of  the 
cemetery,  are  formed  of  semicircular  arches  resting  upon  pillars ; 
a  mode  introduced  about  the  time  of  Diocletian,  very  generally 
adopted  in  the  «rft  of  Constantine,  and  almost  universally  pre- 
valent both  in  the  east  and  west,  for  a  thousand,  perhaps  twelve 
hundred  years  afterwards,  and  not  entirely  laid  aside  even  in 
our  times.  In  the  Campanile  therefore,  as  in  the  stories  above- 
tnentioned,  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  thatxan  strictly  be  called 
Gothic.  The  arches  of  the  gallery  that  surrounds  the  dome  of- 
the  cathedral  externally,  are  neither  pointed  nor  round,  but  of 
the  form  of  a  fig4eaf ;  above  each  rises  a  pediment  very  narrow 
and  very  high.  ITiese  ornaments  (if  they  deserve  that  name) 
nre  perh:^  Gothic ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pediments 
or  gables,  for  they  resemble  the  latter  much  more  than  the 
former,  as  well  as  of  the  many  pinnacles  that  adorn  its  parapet. 
The  windows  of  the  cloister  are  in   the  style  called   Gothic 


lution,  and  he  turned  with  delight  to  the  affectionate,  the  decent,  the  amatAing 
rites  of  christian  sepulture.  May  these  rites  remain  for  ever !  may  the  song  of 
praise,  the  lesson  of  lamentation  and  comfort,  and  the  prayer  of  fiiith,  for  ever 
accompany  the  Chrietian  to  his  grave ;  and  wherever  the  Faithful  repose,  may  the 
standard  of  hope,  the  pledge  of  immortality,  the  trophy  of  victory,  the  CROSS 
rise  in  tbe  midst  of  tbeir  tombs  to  proclaim  aloud  that  Death  thaU  lose  its  sting, 
and  that  the  grave  shall  give  up  its  captives. 
VOL    II.  P  P 
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in  its  highest  perfection.  This  cknster  was  began  in  the  twelfth 
and  finished  in  the  thirteenth  centnry.  The  cathedral  was  finished 
in  the  devKith,  and  exhibits  in  the  gallery  described  above  some 
striking  features  of  the  style  afterwards  called  Gothic,  a  circum- 
stance which  seeme  to  strengthen  the  con^tures  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Whittington  •,  of  St.  John's  CollcT^e,  Cambridge,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  easto-D  origin,  if  not  of  this  species  of  architecture,  at 
least  of  some  of  its  ornaments.  The  repnblic  c^  Pim  at  that 
tioDte  caorried  on  a  great  comiDerce  with  Cmgtantimple,  Asia 
Jiftn«r»  the  Syrian  ports  and  PtUestint,  and  maj  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  have  adopted  some  of  tbeic  fashions  in  building  as 
well  as  in  dress,  and  Dnnoer  of  living. 

The  hot  hatha  of  Pisa  wens  frequented  anciently  more  per- 
h^  than  at  present ;  they  are  about  four  miles  irom  the  city, 
and  spring  up  at  the  foot  of  Mentt  Si.  Gmiiomf.  They  arer 
envbroned  with  buildings  of  various  kinds,  with  lodgmg  bouses 
and  a  palace.  The  lemaisis  cf  au  ancient  acpitduct  may  be 
seen  at  a  Httle  distance ;  bnt  they  are  eclipsed  by  a  modera  one 
qS  a  thosoand  arches,  erected  origitu^ly  in  order  to-  snpfdy  JPimtf 
uad  now  carried  on  to  L^hom, 

If  I  pass  over  in  alence  IAk  othei  churches  and  public  edifices 
of  Pisot  it  is  not  that  I  deem  them  unworthy  of  notice ;  on  the^ 
contrary,  several  are  magnificent  and  very  justly  admired ;  but  I 
wish  to  confine  my  obseFvaUons  heie,  aa  elsewhere,  to  the  peciv 
liarities  and  characteristic  features  of  the-  city,  which'  alone  suffice 


*  Can  I  mention  ftds  friendly  name  wHHoat  himenfing  the  Ate  tbat  consigned 
M  many  virtues  and  so  many  talents  to  an  early  grave  i 
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to  give  it  tivoG  aod  pre-eminence.  $udb,  I  cimc^y^  the  iaw 
grand  fabrics  above  described  to  be,  which  suipass  any  groikp 
of  buildings  I  have  b^idd  out  of  Viovae,  and  conJa*  upon  Fim 
a  distinction  worthy  of  its  ancient  ^tne  and  long  dutati^m  *. 

But  the  glory -of  Piga  is  not  conBned  to  a^vchitecturaJ  boaours. 
Her  University  was  one  of  the  ourserie»  f^  reviving  Jitenature, 
and  under  the  audioes  of  repubhcaa  liberty,  hvaHed  the  moat 
celebrated  ^^ademi^  of  XtaJy,  at  a  time  "vrhea  ihcy  all  teeoud 
with  0eDi:us  Bfld  ^eienee.  .^hen  F»a  was  subjugated  by  the 
threntmest  the  Uni\ier$ity  fi^It  the  decay  o£  public  prefl|wnty, 
gradually  lost  its  fafoCt  was  forsajcmi  by  its  students,  and  at 
length  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was  afterwards  restored  by 
Xarmm  de  Medki^  and  mRny  pix»f»BorB  of  &B&aem^c«>  were 
CDg^.g^'^  to  ^1  its  difif^rent  •obfura.  Howerer^  it  again  dsdined, 
and  was  again  restored  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  the  First. 
Since  that  period  it  faa«  eontiiiued  tiie  seat  «f  many  eminent 
professors,  though  it  has  never  recovered  the  nuniber  of  its 
students,  or  regained  all  its  ancient  celebrity.  It  has  more  than 
forty  public  professors,  and  most  of  those  now  resident  are  au- 
thors and  men  of  high  reputatitm  in  Uieir  respective  lines.     It  is 


*  A  dnflutiM  whiehi  if  ifc  v»y  acdk  a  peit,  datM  its  eontMOwnMOt  1 

Aote  ib'u  quaiQ  Trojugeoas  fortuna  ^en^tw 

liaurendDra-um  regibas  imereret^ 
Elide  deductas  suscepit  Etniria  Pisas 

Nomiitis  tndicio  teetificante  genUs.' 

KmHHui,  lib.  I. 

t  An.  1472. 

rp  2 
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moreover  abundantly  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  of  an 
academy.  Colleges,  libraries,  an  observatory,  with  all  the 
astronomical  instruments  in  great  perfection ;  a  most  extensive 
and  well  ordered  botanical  garden;  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are 
all  so  many  additional  recommendations,  and  must,  it  would 
seem,  attract  students.  Pisa  is  indeed  the  seat  of  Tuscan  edu- 
cation, and  frequented  by  the  subjects  of  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment; hence,  when  I  say  it  has  never  recovered  its  ancient 
numbers,  I  mean  not  to  say  that  it  is  deserted,  but  that  its 
present  state  does  not  equal  its  former  glory. 

Pisa  is  only  four  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  port  was  anciently  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  and  a  place  of  some  feme  and  resort. 

/  Contiguum  atupui  portnnt,  quem  &iDa  frequeofaU 

Pisarum  emprario,  diTitiiK|ue  maria, 
Hiraloci&cies!  * 

RutiRus, 


*  This  port  was  protected  aeitber  by  a  mole  dm-  hy  a  pier,  nor  indeed  by  any  ar- 
tificial <h- natural  rampart  of  walls,  rocks  or  promontories.  Though  it  was  open 
to  every  wind,  yet  vesuels  rode  Becure  on  its  boeom.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity 
was  the  size  and  tenacity  of  the  weeds  which  were  so  closely  interwoven,  it  seeme^ 
as  to  exclude  the  agitation  of  the  sea  while  they  yielded  to  the  weight  of  veeaela. 
Such  is  the  account  ofRutilius. 

pelago  pulsatur  aperto 

Inque  omnee  ventos  littora  nuda  patent; 
Non  ullus  tegitur  per  brachia  tuta  recessus, 

iEoUas  posait  qui  prohib^e  miuaa. 
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It  then  gave  its  name  to  a  bay  which  extended  from  the 
promontory  of  Fopulonia^  now  FiomUnOt  to  that  of  Luna  or 
of  Venus,  stiU  Porto  de  Venere,  and  was  called  the  Sinus  Visanus. 
According  to  Strabo  the  Ausar  flowed  into  the  Amo  at  Pisoy 
though  it  now  &lls  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  at  least  ten 
miles  from  it.  At  wliat  time  a  new  bed  was  opened  for  this  river, 
though  an  undertaking  of  some  labour  and  importance,  is  not 
known,  nor  is  the  slightest  mention  made  of  the  alteration  in 
any  records,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  the  learned  Cluverius. 
The  inundations  caused  in  a  fiaX  country,  by  the  union  of  two 
such  rivers,  and  the  difficulty  of  stemming  a  stream  so  rapid  as 
their  united  current  never  counteracted  by  the  tide,  might  in  the 
flourishing  ages  of  the  republic  have  induced  the  Pisans  to 
divert  the  course  of  one  of  the  two,  and  conduct  it  by  a  shorter 
passage  to  the  sea.  Of  its  ancient  channel  some  traces  may 
perhaps  be  still  discovered  in  the  Ripa  Prattuy  which  joins  the 
Amo  at  Pisa,  and  in  a  direct  line  commimicates  under  the  same 
appellation  with  the  Ausar  or  Serchio. 


Sed  procera  sno  pnet«xitur  alga  profiindo, 

Mtdliter  offisnse  non  nocitnra  rati : 
Et  tamen  insaiMB  cedeodo  interligat  uDdas, 

Nee  uoit  ex  alto  grande  volumeii  agi. 

RtUilius  Itin.  5S2,  &c 

I  do  not  IcDow  whether  the  port  of  PUa  Htill  enjojB  the  advantage  of  so  eztraor- 
dinar;  a  barrier;  as  it  is  totally  iuifirequented>  it  would  be  difficult  aad  indeed  use- 
leas  to  ascertain  the  &ct. 
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CHAP.  XIL 


IXOHOBV— -XEDtrSA  XtUOATB -VOSTFS    TJSVTBRa PELFHIWI 

POKTUS HAHBOUR    OF    GENOA ITS    APPBABADCE— PASAVBS 

•—CHUHCHBS— KAMPAB.TS,    AND   HIBTOKT. 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  is  about  thirteen  milee, 
and  the  country  between  a  dead  plaifr,  remarkable -neither  for 
beauty  nor  cultivation  *,  intersected,  particularly  near  the  latter 
town,  with  numberless  canals  f^eoed  to  let  off  the  waters  that 
naturally  stagnate  in  the  hollows  and  flats  of  the  Tuscan  coast; 
the  swamps  which  these  waters  occasioned  infected  the  air  in 
ancient  times,  and'  rendered  all  the  tract  of  country  along  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  unwholesome.     It  is  still  dangerous  in  the  heats 


*  A  piece  of  water  lies  on  the  left  of  tfae  road,  about  balf  way  between  the 
two  towna,  called  at  present  Lo  SU^piOj  and  anciently  Piidtm  Puanm. 
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di  luTdmeTr  though  erery  method  has  been  employed  to  draia 
the  marsbeB  aad  purify  the  atmosphere.  Of  all  these  methods 
the  increase  of  population  oc&awaed  by  the  eomfibo-ce  of 
Leghorn  has  been  the  most  eflecttial. 

Legkffm,  in  Itaham  Livortiff,  was  anciently  cialted  Her- 
euk*  IMmmi  fortiOy  and  Libumum.  It  never  seems  to  hav^ 
attained  any  coasideratioi>,  and  indeed  remaiifted  a  petty 
village  almost  immersed  in  swamps  and  sea-weeds,  till  the 
Jtfedicean  prim^es  turned  their  attention  to  its  pork,  and  by 
^  series  oi  regcriiAicnas  equally  fan^oivrable  to  the  interests  aind  teeU 
inigs  of  tbe  mercantile  body^  made  it  the  nniart  of  Mediterranean 
commerce.  The  insi^ificaat  viUttg^  has  now  risen  into  a  coo- 
sidenible  town,  airy  and  weH^  boilQ,  with  streets  wide  and  strait, 
ametUe  square,  fourtom  eburehcst  two  Greeky  and  one  Armeinao 
cfaapeU  a  magnificent  synagogue,  a)  good  harbtxnr,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  thsrly  thousand  sools.  It  i»  veil  fortified,  and  has  in 
every  respecb  the  appearance  of  prosperity.  Its  principal  church 
is  collegiate,  and  the  constant  residence  of  the  canons  fixes  seve-* 
ral  men  of  learning  in  the  town.  Opposite  the  port  at  a  little 
^tamce  risefr  the  island  of  Metteriat  and  some  miJeS'  beyond  it 
tkat  of  Gmgfim^ 

Adsurgit  poDti  medio  circumflua  (jorgon 

Inter  Pisanum  Cyrnaicumque  latUB.  RiUtlius. 

"Ihxy  both,  r&taiin  their  ancient-  names  with>  little  variation. 

There  aie  BO  antiquities  to  occupy  the  ctassic  traveller,  but 
gDodI  accaBmnodations,  and  the  company  of  Captaaii  Gore 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Medusa  ftigat^  I'endered  our  short 
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stay  at  Leghorn  unusually  pleasant.  The  same  society  had 
indeed  enlivened  our  residence  in  Florencct  where  the  Captain 
had  been  so  obliging  as  to  invite  us  to  take  our  passage  to  Genoa 
on  board  his  frigate.  Such  an  offer  would  at  all  times  have 
been  extremely  acceptable,  and  was  peculiarly  so  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  as  it  delivered  us  from  the  dangers  of  a  passage  over 
the  maritime  Alps,  then  infested  by  banditti,  or  from  the  chance 
of  being  taken  by  the  Barbary  pirates,  in  an  ItaManfelitcca. 

Leghorn  was  at  this  period  particularly  lively.  A  Spanish 
fleet,  (the  Admiral  of  which  was  a  first  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  guns,)  a  Swedish  and  a  Danish  frigate  lay  in  the  roads. 
The  Spaniards  were  waiting  £o  convey  the  King  of  Etniria  to 
Barcelona.  Such  objects  of  curiosity  and  means  of  amuse- 
ment, with  the  hospitality  of  Captain  Gore,  left  no  intervals  of 
time  without  agreeable  occupation.  General  Boyle,  from 
Egypt,  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  and  as  the  Cap- 
tain waited  only  for  him,  on  the  seventeenth  we  set  sail  in  the 
evening. 

The  view  of  the  town,  spread  over  a  flat  coast,  and  from 
thence  extending  its  villas  over  a  fine  range  of  hills  that  ad- 
vanced into  the  sea  on  the  south,  all  kindled  by  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun,  engrossed  my  attention  first,  and  afterwards, 
as  a  landsman  unaccustomed  to  such  spectacles,  I  felt  myself 
still  more  deeply  interested  by  the  management  of  the  ship,  and 
observed  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  the  order  that  reigned  in 
all  its  parts,  the  silence  that  prevailedamid  so  many  men  em- 
ployed in  so  many  manoeuvres,  and  the  rapidity  and  pFecision 
with  which  every  order  wa&  executed. 
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A  breeze  arose  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  vessel  steady  in 
faer  course :  the  evening  was  Bne,  and  the  AiU  moon  shone  ia 
all  her  brightness,  till  an  eclipse  gradually  stript  her  of  her 
beams.  A  total  eclipse  is  one  of  the  grand  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  it  would  have  been  an  amusing  contemplation 
during  the  night,  but  unfortunately  gathering  clouds  prevented 
our  observations,  and  the  wind  freshning  at  the  same  time, 
carried  us  on  with  more  rapidity.  Thus  we  glided  along  the 
Strurian  coast,  flat  indeed  and  marshy,  but  watered  by  many 
a  stream  still  glorying  in  its  ancient  appellation.  Such  is  the 
Versidia  (now  VersigliaJ,  the  Aventiat  the  Frigida,  and  the 
Macro  <Hice  consida^d  as  the  border  of  Etntria  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Liguria  on  the  other.  A  little  beyond  this  river 
a  ridge  of  rocky  mountain  projects  into  the  sea,  and  forms  the 
promontory  of  Luna,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Spexzia,  or  the  Sinus  Lunensis.  Next  morning  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  this  gulph,  with  the  promontory  of  Luna 
behind  us,  and  before  us  the  island  of  Fahnaria,  and  Porto 
di  VenerCf  (formerly  Portus  Veneris.) 

This  magnificent  bay,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  harboiu^ 
in  Europe,  enjoys  the  peculiar  advantage  of  having  a  most 
abundant  spring  of  fi%sh  water  rising  almost  in  its  centre.  This 
fountfun,  so  remarkable  for  its  position,  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  some  convulsion  in  latter  times,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion inade  of  it  in  ancient  authors.  The  bay  is  nearly  encircled 
by  lofty  mountains,  for  the  Apennines  approach  the  sea  towards 
Carrara^  and  continue  with  little  or  no  interruption  to  line  the 
coast  till  they  join  the  maritime  Alps  beyond  Genoay  appearing 
all  along  in  their  most  rugged  and  forbidden  form,  with  no 
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woods  and  little  vegetation.  However,  about  Carrara  riiey 
make  up  for  the  rt'ant  of  external  decorations,  by  the  valuable 
quarries  c^  iparble  so  well  kpown,  and  now  as  aneieiitly* 
so  highly  valu^  by  aculptora  and  by  architeota*. 

We  passed  und«'  a  fine  breeze,  the  p9rtQ  Fino  (Xhiphini 
Pevtus)  and  about  five  o'clock  entered  the  barboar  of  Genoa, 
Thi&  harbour  is  io  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  Genoa  occupiett 
ope  side,  and  spreads  her  streets  and  churches  aod  then  ber 
suburbs  and  villas  o^^r  a  vast  semicircular  tract  of  cngg^ 
rocks,  and  declivities.  Its  white  biuldipgs  ascending  que  abQV« 
the  other  make  a  splendid  shew*  and  give  it  9n  appearance 
.  of  mnda  magi^ficeuoe. 

The   infccvior   of  Gmaa   doeft  not,  in   my    opinioa,   cwra« 


*  Both  the  beaut}'  of  the  bay  of  lAma,  and  the  excellency  of  die  marble 
quarries  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  alhidad  to  in  th«  fbUawjug  VMMaj 

TuDC  i}uo9  B^  niveis  ezeqit  Zivna  metallw 
In^ignis  portu,  qua  non  spatiosior  alter 
'     iDDumeras  cepUee  ratee,  et  claudere  pontum. 

Sif.  lA.  n».  4T9L 

ThetDiii)ofZ'i?H««,«tydlii«Nppeie(itoioo«npj^thi»  (it»<)f  th9a(t9«»t4«tub> 
Iplwa  its  uacoe  &qid  EnfcU  Piftlits.  Cisex*,  speokins  of  the  sea  which  vce  arc 
now  travereiiig,  calli^  it  Tuscum  et  barbarum,  icopulosum  atque  mfestum,  in  quo 
etiamipse  U/^sks  crrasset  ,•  while  the  Ionian  he  terms  Greecum  quottdam  etpor- 
ttiomm.  (I>e  Orahre,  Kb.  iil.  cap.  19.)  Yet  i»  would  be  difficult  lo  ^din  th* 
fcUn  t«9  sucU  pMto  aa  duM  of  Luaaandivf  N^pJea»  <r  io  thd  %ttm»t  a  qhoM 

^(sre  iwliv  tbm  t^t  ^4tmw:*mm 
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spond  (rith  il»  exterior  g;randeor,  Like  KiftWo  it  U  caau 
posed  of  »ell-built  )auea,  and  dontains  no  wide,  and  only 
three  beantiful  Dtreet*.  The  Sti-edit  BalU,  Stfada  Nma,  and 
Stmda  Nmia^md.  The  StMda  Balbi  commeHces  ftom  a  squaw 
ealled  the  Piaiia  Verdi  sarrourtded  ^fith  trees  of  no  \xxiVf 
riant  growth,  though  at  one  end,  a  magnificent  double  flight 
ef  stairs,  and  houses,  gardens,  and  chufeh«  ihtefmingled, 
rising  in  tef  raees  one  above  the  other,  give  it  a  pleasing  and  ro- 
mantic appearance.  The  same  street  terminates  in  another 
square  called  the  Piazza  del  Vastato^  whence  begins  the  Strada 
Hoaa^ttui,  which  forms  a  sweep  and  joins  the  Stradt  fiasa,  tliat 
opens  into  a  tesser  square  called  Piatat  delU  Pmuane  AtMft. 
'Hieae  three  streets^  thoagfa  sot  saffleiently  «id«  (lerhaps  for  otir 
taste,  cspedially  onndcring  the  eletatlon  of  t^  btiildings  that 
bcwder  tbeni  are,  strictly  t^xakiag',  eohijiosed  of  Hner  of  va% 
and  lofty  palaces,  sone  of  wMeharo  entiM>)<  of  tttafUei  and 
alt  onatueHted  With  marble  poKab,  porticos,  ahd  c!oluAfA«. 
Tbeinterioi  of  tiles*  mamiOM  is  seMom  vnWOrtby  of  their '«^ 
tenal  appearance.  Matisle  staircases,  WMtf  WoMe  balHistr^ 
oaduct  to  spacious  saloon  which  opeft  into  eadt  other  U  a  (otlg 
series,  and  are  all  adorned  with  the  richest  marbles  attd  tape»< 
tries,  with  valuabte  pawtiogs  god  gilded  eortiieeS  altd  pMMelil.' 
Aiaong  these  palace),  many  of  wbieh  are  ^  to  lodged  the  &M 
sovereigns  in  Europe^  and  indeed  tetter  eatettliMed  fbf  (haC 
pnrpose  than  most  traasalpine  palaces,  those  df  DdtlHi  tit  Sent, 
of  BaOk,  and  of  t>ur»izs,  may  peth^  be  MenfKMied  as  pfts 
emiflest  i8  nmgnifeeiMe. 

The  cftarches  ane'  flUMeroas^  and  as   spfendid  a»  «ia*(*", 
gildinw,  and)  paimiDg  caw  make  them,  but  have  seidont  an^' 
claims  W  arcbiteetkrd  beaafy.     Ifi  (rath,  oftaiuent  and  g)ar# 
«q2 
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seem  to  be  the  principal  ingredients  of  beauty  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Getwese^  and  this  their  prevailing  taste  has  al- 
most entirely  banished  the  first  of  architectural  graces,  Sim- 
pUcittff  both  from  their  palaces  and  from  their  churches.  Among 
the  former,  the  palace  of  Durazzo,  in  the  Strada  Balbi;  and 
among  the  latter,  the  church  of  Corignano,  possess  most  of  that 
quality  so  essential  to  Greatness.  A  few  remarks  on  these  two 
edifices  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  general  idea  of  others 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  palace  of  the  Durazzo  iamily  was  erected  by  the  cele- 
brated Fmtana  ;  the  length  and  elevation  of  its  immense  front 
astonish  the  spectator,  who  perhaf)s  can  scarce  find  in  his 
memory  a  similar  edifide  of  equal  magnitude.  Besides  the 
rustic  ground  floor,  it  has  two  grand  stories,  with  mezzanini, 
and,  over  the  middle  part  consisting  of  eleven  windows,  an 
attic.  The  portal,  of  four  massive  Doric  pillars  witli  its  en- 
tablature, rises  as  high  as  the  balcony  of  the  second  story. 
The  tnezzattini  windows,  with  the  continuation  of  the  rustic 
work  up  to  the  cornice,  break  this  magnificent  front  into 
too  many  petty  parts,  and  not  a  little  diminish  the  effect  of  a 
double  line  of  two-and-twenty  noble  windows.  The  portico, 
which  is  wide  and  spacious,  conducts  to  a  staircase,  each  step 
of  which  is  formed  of  a  single  block  ofCarrara  marble.  A  lai^ 
antichamber  then  leads  to  ten  saloons  either  opening  into  one 
another,  or  communicating  by  spacious  galleries.  These  saloons 
are  all  on  a  grand  scale  in  all  their  proportions,  adorned  with 
pictures  and  busts,  and  fitted  up  with  prodigious  richness 
both  in  decorations  and  furniture.  One  of  them  surpasses  in 
the  splendor  of  its  gildings  any  tiling  of  the  kind  I  believe 
in  Europe.    Theae  apartments  open  on  a  terrace,  whidi  com- 
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mands  an  extensive  view  of  the  bay,  with  its  moles  and  hght- 
house,  and  the  rough  coast  that  borders  it  on  one  side. 

In  this  palace  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  lodged  during  his 
short  visit  to  GenoQj  and  is  reported  to  have  acknowledged  that 
it  far  surpassed  any  that  he  was  master  of  The  merit  of  this 
compliment  is,  that  it  is  strictly  true,  for  few  sovereigns  are 
worse  accommodated  with  royal  residences  than  the  Austrian 
princes.  The  imperial  palace  at  Vienna  is  a  gloomy  plastered 
barrack;  that  in  the  suburbs  is  as  contemptible  an  edifice 
as  that  called  the  Queen's  Lodge  at  Windsor,  and  the  castle  of 
Laxenberg,  which  has  long  been  the  favorite  residence,  is  inferior 
in  size,  appearance,  and  furniture,  to  the  family  seat  of  many 
an  English  country  gentleman. 

Yet,  though  I  have  selected  the  palace  of  Durazzo  as  the 
best  specimen  of.  Genoese  architecture,  I  know  not  whether  I 
might  not  with  propriety  have  given  the  preference  to  that  of 
Doriam  the  Strada  Nava^  at  least  in  point  of  simplicity,  (for  it 
is  certainly  inferior  in  magnitude),  as  its  pilasters  and  regular 
unbroken  cornice  give  it  an  appearance  of  more  purity,  light- 
ness and  correctness.  The  mezzanini  are  confined  to  the  rustic 
story  or  ground  floor,  and  tbu»  leave  the  range  of  windows 
above,  free  and  disencumbered.  The  front  however  is  not  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  usual  defect,  and  in  graceful  simplicity 
yields  to  the  sides  of  the  same  edifice.  But  these  are  partly 
masked  by  porticos. 

The  palace  of  l)omemeo  Serra  contains  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  apartments  in  Genoa. 
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The  palace  allot,ted  to  the  Doge  is  spacious  and  andenty  but 
inferior  ia  beauty  to  most  of  the  niaDMons  of  the  great  families. 
The  hall  however  in  which  the  senate  anciently  assembled,  is  a 
most  superb  apartment ;  in  length  one  hundred  and  twenty^five 
feet,  in  breadth  forty-fire,  and  in  height  sixty-six ;  its  roof  i» 
supported  by  pallars  and  pilasters ;  the  space  between  cootaim 
niches,  which  were  once  giB^ed  with  the  sta;tues  of  the  great 
men  of  the  republic.  These  were  removed,  it  ia  said,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  and  have  not  yet  been  replaced.  Two 
stalues,  erected  by  the  republic  to  two  heroes  of  the  Daria 
iamity,.  one  of  whom  was  Andrea^  to  whom  Genoa  owea 
the  iadependencfi  and  prosperity  of  tbne  centuries,  weie  sot 
90  fortunate.  They  stood  oonsptcnous  in  the  great  cowt  of 
the  ducal  palace,  and  were  throwa  down  and  deottdtshed  bj  the 
French.  Perhaps  the  inscription  provoked  their  fiiry.  Andrea 
Dorue^  quod  rempubHcam  dmHus  oppttaaoM  prittinam  »  libetta- 

tem  tktdieavirit Never  did  aocieat  tyraota  sb«w  mote 

hatired  to  the  restovers  o(  liberty  than  the-  Eraick  refMibiicaa* 
Brutal  vifdeatee  is  his  delight,  as:  it  ia-  that  of  the  lioo,  or  th* 
tiger;  but  to  the  calm^  the  geawroua  courage  that  psonipto  the 
patriot  to  fight  aoud  ta  dje  fbff  jastice,  for  liberty,  Ua  his  country 
— to>  this  noble  principle;  a£  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  q£ 
freedoms  he  is  an  otter  stranger. 

We  DOW  pass  to  the  chnrdi  called  J>r  Cangnatm  la  his 
way  to  this  edifice^  the  tiAvdier  witi  behold  with  astonishmoita 
bridge  of  the  same  name  thrown  over,  not  »  riivta,  but  a  deepi 
dell  now  a  street,  and  looking  over  the  parapet  he  will  see  with 
swtprisc  the  roofe.  o£  several  honaeaof  six  atGcieahi^  l^ivgifkr 
benoath  him.    This  bridge  coiisia£s<  q£  tteee  wider  aK<^as«  buk  it* 
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boldness  and  elevatioa  are  its  only  merit,  for  beauty  it  possesses 
none.  Full  in  Iront,  on  the  swell  of  the  hill  of  Carignano,  stands 
the  church  with  a  little  grove  around  it.  The  situation  is  com- 
manding, and  well  adapted  to  display  a  magnificent  edifice  to 
advantage,  especially  if  faced  with  a  colonnade.  But  this 
church  has  not  that  decoration ;  it  is  a  square  building*  adorned 
irith  Corinthoan  pilasters.  The  four  sides  have  the  same  orno" 
ments  and  a  similar  pediment;  only  the  western  side  or  front  it 
rather  encumbocd  tlian  graced  with  two  towers.  In  the  centre 
rises  a  dome.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 
7be  merit  of  t&ia  buil(fing  consists  in  its  advantageous  titua^on 
and  its  simplicity.  It  has  only  one  order,  and  one  cornice  that 
rans  unbroken  all  around ;  this  single  order  te  not  loaded  eitbev 
with  an  attic  <»  a  balnstrade;  the  cornice  is  prominent  and 
effective ;  the  windows  are  not  num^ous  nor  too  large,  and  tbti 
few  niches  are  well  placed.  So  ^  the  architect  i»  entitled  to 
psaise;  but  what  sbaU  we  say  to  t}ie  pigeon  hoIe»  in  the  fnt^ei 
to  Ibc  Mttte  petty  turrets  o»  eacb  side  of  the  pediments,  to  tha 
gaUeries  that  terminate  on  the  point  of  these  pedtraekts^  a  new 
Mid  wtunuicat  contrivance  and  above  att,  to  the  two  towers 
which  encnnber  and  almost  hide  the  iroBt.  These  deformities 
migfat  easily  bare  been  letrcndied,  if  the  architect  could  have 
ehecked  his  indnmkion  to  innovate.  The  Genoese  cooipSffe  thid 
choscb  to  St  Fetcr'Sy 


Kwaa 


In  size  the  comparison  is  not,   I  presume,  meant  to  hold, 
nor  in  form  either ;  it  mast  tften  be  confined  to  the  dome  and 
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tbe  two  towers,  features  which  a  thousand  other  churches  have 
in  cotnmon  with  the  Vatican. 

The  view  from  this  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Genoa.,  as  it  includes  the  city,  the  port*  and  the 
moles,  with  all  the  surrounding  hills ;  that  taken  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour  is  however  in  my  opinion  preferable,  because  it 
displays  the  amphitheatric  range  erf  edifices,  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  Gerum,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  he  is  informed, 
that  the  church  of  Carignano  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
a  noble  Genoese  of  the  name  of  SauH,  and  that  the  bridge 
which  leads  to  it  was  erected  by  his  son,  to  facilitate  tbe  a[>- 
proach  to  a  monument  so  honourable  to  his  family.  Such 
instances  of  magnificence  were  not  uncommon  in  the  brilliant 
eras  of  Grecian  and  Roman  liberty,  though  Cicero  seems  dis- 
posed to  censure  them  as  ostentatious,  and  only  abstains  from  a 
severer  expression  out  of  tenderness  to  his  iriend  Fompey  *.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  ostentation  on  this  occasion,  but  sup- 
posing that  such  a  selfish  motive  had  infected  the  founder^s  in- 
tention, I  know  not  still  whether  it  be  not  far  more  honourable 
to  the  individual  and  advantageous  to  the  public,  that  the  exu- 
berance of  a  large  fortune  should  be  thus  discharged  in  stately 
edifices,  than  in  luxurious  repasts  and  convivial  intemperance. 
And  here,  T  cannot  suppress  an  observation  which  I  think  due 
in  justice  to  the  Italian,  character.    Travellers  of  all  descriptions 


'  De  Officiis,  lib.  u.  17. 
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are  apt  to  reproach  them  with  a  niggardly  and  parsimonious 
spirit,  because  they  do  not  entertain  strangers  with  the  luxuries  of 
the  table  and  a  succession  of  dinners,  and  because  they  confine 
their  civihties  to  conversazzioni,  and  ices  and  lemonade.  Ad- 
mitting this  statement  to  be  generally  speal^ing  accurate,  though 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  it,  yet  it  only  follows  that  in 
their  ideas  of  enjoyment  the  Italians  di ffer  much  from  transalpine 
nations,  and  not  that  their  taste  in  this  respect  is  irrational 
or  ill-founded. 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  modern  Italians,  we  are 
fond  of  citing  the  example  of  their  ancestors  the  Romans,  and  to 
enforce  the  argument  we  can  quote  many  a  bacchanalian  pasElage, 
and  moreover  enlarge  upon  the  JIow  of  soul  that  accompanies, 
and  the  feast  of  reason  that  follows  convivial  repasts.  In 
answer  the  Italian  will  observe,  that  the  Romans  engrossed  the 
riches  of  the  universe,  that  they  commanded  all  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  could  riot  in  every  species  of  luxury ;  that 
they  could  erect  magnificent  palaces,  adorn  th^n  with  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  at  the  same  time  crowd  their  halls  with 
guests,  and  cover  their  tables  with  dainties.  The  modem  Italian 
(he  will  continue)  is  confined  witiiin  the  bounds  of  a  very  limited 
income ;  as  he  cannot  therefore  di^lay  his  magnificence  in  the 
number,  he  must  shew  his  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, and  that  in  this  selection  he  prefers  those  which  are  per- 
manent to  those  which  are  momentary;  that  he  considers  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  a  collection  of  statues,  and  a  noble  palace, 
as  enjoyments  much  more  solid  and  satisfactory  than  a  well- 
stocked  cellar,  and  a  sumptuous  table ;  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  pleasure  is  confined  to  himself  and  his  guests,  while  in  the 
former  it  extends  to  his  countrymen,  and  even  to  posterity — 
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in  fine,  that  a  bridge,  an  obelisk*  m  a  church,  is  a  more  honour' 
aUe  memorial  than  the  empty  reputation  oi  general  hospitality 
and  an  expensive  table,  kept  to  gratify  guests  who  seldom 
want,  and  never  acknowledgej  the  obligati<H).  As  to  the 
pleasm'es  of  ccmversation,  he  values  them  as  high  as  others  can 
possibly  do,  but  he  enjoys  them  according  to  his  conception 
with  more  rdish  when  reposing  with  hb  friends,  like  Cicero 
under  the  shade  of  the  pfane-tree  and  the  cypress,  or  walkii^  with 
them  in  his  portico,  amid  the  masterpieces  of  art,  than  seated  at 
,table  with  the  Aimes  of  meat  under  his  nose,  and  the  bustle  and 
ccRBftnioii  of  servuits  behind  his  back.  These  observations 
may  pwhaps  be  aUoMned  to  exculpate,  if  not  to  reeomraend,  the 
ItatiAn  |>ntctice^ 

The  cfttbedn^  dedicated  to  <^.  LaHrenee  is  encrnsted  with 
mait^  and  of  a  mixed  style  of  Gothic,  which  has  Kttle  or  no 
beauty ;  the  ^trtuice  however,  consisting  of  thrCe  grand  doonr, 
wiUi  lofty  pointed  arches,  wiUi  l^e  circular  window  above,  de^ 
s«rte  Notice. 

But  besides  the  church^  *nd  palaces  in  Gemm^  th«ie  ?at  two 
other  kinds  of  educes  hi^ly  interesting  to  strangers,  and  ho^ 
nourable  to  the  republic^  I  mean  the  moles  and  the  hospitals. 
The  former  by  thdr  extent,  solidity,  and  utility,  may  be  com- 
pared to  similar  works  in  ancient  times ;  especially  as  the 
depth  of  the  water,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  added  to  the 
i^rit  of  the  undertaking.  By  the  latter,  Gmoa  attained  an 
^<^ou^l^  distinction  even  in  a  country  where  charitable 
establishments  are  founded,  and  endowed  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
ficence scarcely  conceivable  beyond  the  Alps.  Of  these  estab- 
lisltoents  the  two  principal  are  the  Great  Hospital^  and  the 
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Albergo  dei  Poveri ;  both  of  which  asUHiish  the  strangw  by 
their  magnitude^  interior  arrangement,  and  excellent  accom-* 
inodations.  The/  were  erected  and  supported  by  charitable 
donations. 

Commerce,  according  to  some  writers,  contracts  the  heart, 
and  confines  its  feelings  to  selfish  and  interested  objects.  The 
national  character  of  the  Dutch  was  produced  9»  a  con- 
firmation of  this  ill-Datured  theory.  Without  admitting  an 
appUcAtioR  «o  injurious  to  that  industrious  and  unfortunate 
people,  I  may  be  allowed  to  c^sQrve,  th^  tbp  conduct  of  tb« 
caticeps  of  Laadon  a^d  Qeuoat  (not  to  speak  of  those  of  the 
other  Italian  republics),  roerchaat?  at  all  iitam,  and  in  thr 
most  eiteosive  sense  of  the  appellatiOBi  refutes  the  imputa- 
tion. The  genius  of  commerce  and  the  spirit  of  charity,  i« 
these  Capitals,  move  hand  in  haj^,  and  act  in  unison.  The 
riches  collected  by  the  one  are  disp^ised  by  the  other;  so 
that,  if  commerce  fiUs  her  storehouses,  pbarity  holds  tjlie  keys. 
While  the  one  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  mole,  the  oth^  is 
erecting  a  church ;  while  the  former  is  building  a  palace,  the 
other  is  endowiug  an  hospital.  While  commerce  enjoys  the 
repast  in  the  magnificent  hall,  charity  sits  at  the  gate,  and  dis- 
penses food  to  the  hungry*. 


*  A  practice  not  uncommon  in  Genoa ;  one  instance  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
Tbe  noble  fiunily  of  Kugara  were  «ccu»t<Nned  to  lay  out  ijach  d»j  a  sum  equiva- 
lent b>  thirfy-two  p«ivids  £nj^isb,  in  provMUog  food  fer  ajl  the  poor  who  came  to 
daJni  it  Another  poUev^s,  bavioc  do  bein,  devoted  bis  whole  property  even 
during  bia  ovn  life  tfi  the  &wndtiti«Hi  of  «9  wylun  for  orphan  girU,  who,  to  the 
mwher  of  five  hundred,  were  educated  and  provided  with  a  aeltlemeat  for  lifo. 
either  married  or  single,  at  their  own  option.    About  the  public  utility  of  sotne 
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But  here,  as  before  on  too  many  similar  occasions,  I  must 
observe  with  regret,  that  I  am  speaking  of  past,  not  of  present 
times.  The  edifices  to  which  the  names  of  hospitals  are  annexed 
still  stand,  but  stand  rather  as  the  monuments  than  the  actual 
mansions  of  charity:  the  funds  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
exactions  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  mere  titles  remain  like 
the  name  of  the  republic,  and  even  like  the  city  itself,  deprived 
of  its  commerce,  its  riches,  and  its  independence. 

Genoa  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  or  rampart;  the  one 
encloses  the  town  only,  and  is  about  six  miles  in  circuit;  the 
other  takea  a  much  more  extensive  range,  and  covering  the  hills 
that  command  the  city,  forms  a  circumference  of  thirteen  miles. 
The  interior  fortification  terminates  in  a  point  beyond  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  is  supposed  or  rather  proved  by  late  experi- 
ence to  be  of  very  considerable  strength.  As  we  rode  round 
these  extensive  works,  we  were  amused  partly  by  the  contrast  of 
the  bleak  barren  hills  that  rose  above  us,  with  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  the  city,  its  suburbs,  and  its  harbour,  that  lay  ex- 
panded below ;  and  partly  by  the  accounts  which  our  guides  gave 
us  of  the  French  and  Austrian  positions,  and  of  the  various  vicis- 
situdes of  the  late  siege.  These  anecdotes  interested  us  at  the 
moment,  because  the  event  was  recent,  and  we  had  the  theatre 
of  the  contest  before  our  eyes ;  but  the  siege  of  Genoa  after  all 


of  tbese  charities  m;  readers  may  di^r,  as  well  as  about  the  best  method  of  pro- 
vidinf;  for  the  poor  in  general ;  bnt  as  to  the  generous  ^irit  that  prompted  these 
deeds  of  mercy,  and  fed  these  funds  of  benevolence,  there  can  be  bnt  one  aeati- 
ment.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  commerce  at  Genoa  was  no  derogation  ttom 
nobility,  end  that  the  greater  part  of  tbia  body  were  engaged  in  commercial 
speculations. 
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WM  a  petty  occurr^^e  in  the  history  of  a  campmgn  that,  after 
more  than  twice  ten  centuries  of  contest,  laid  the  glories  of 
Italy  at  the  feet  of  the  Gauls,  and  opened  the  ^rden  of  Europe 
to  the  devastation,  of  a  swarm  of  semi-barbarians.  ' 

Genoa  presents  mo  vestige  of  antiqmty  * ;  if  ener  she  possessed 
magnificent  editities  or  trophies  of  glory-  tl|ey  have  long  since 
mouldered,  in  the  dust,  or  been  swept  aw^y  by  the  waves.  Her 
naine,  atone  remaias..  and  that  name  she  faai  ennobled  siiioe  the 
iallof  the  empire  by  a  series  of  gfBatachieT^emeots  abroad^iand  at 
home  by  HP  atmost  nniat&rapted  display  of  industrious-exei^ 
tioBS,  bold,  speculations^  and  wise  councils:  Genoa  is  one  of 
^Q  tfaxee  great  republics  which,  during  the  middle  ages;  thatis, 
at  a  period:  vhen  the  rest,  of  Europe  was  immersed  in  slavery, 
.  iterance,  ;  and  barbarism,  made  Italy  the  seat  of  liberty, 
of  science,  .andpf  civilization,  and  enabled  her,  though  bereft  of 
genaal  empire  not  only  to  gutahine  her  ctmtemporary  powers,  but 
even  to  riva;!  &t;lea»t.ia  military  fame  and :  domestic  policy,  the 
glories  of  Greece  herself  ia  hfcr  most  In'illiant  era.  Of  these  re- 
publics Venice  was  undoubtedly  the. first,  ,aod .Genoa  confessiedly 
the  second.  These  hdoours'  dhe  acquired. .byjh^r  commerce  and 
by  her  fleets,  which  enabled  her  often  to  dispute,  and  frequently 
to  share  the  empire  of  the  seas  with  her  adversary.  At  one  period 
indeed  the  Ligurtan.  capitalhad  for  some  time  the  advantage^ 
and  reigned  queea  ocf :  the  Mediter raneab. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteentli  century^  not  Cornea  and 


*  GenoOf  though  called  hy  Stnibo  the  emporium  of  the  Ligurian  shore,  seems 
to  have  been  a  pUco  oC  iMe  importance':  Liv;^  calls  it  oppidumy  a  terra  that  im- 
jdies  eitlm- a  laerQ  town  or  a  strcMig  {NiBt 
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Sordini*  only,  bnt  the  islands  of  the  ArcUpdago,  &nd  the  ooMts 
of  Syria  and  Africa^  acknowledged  the  sorereigoty  c^  G«nM, 
and  even  the  imperial  city  of  Ctmstantimpie  itself  saw  a  colony 
of  Genoese  established  in  its  suburbs.  But  while  these  glorious 
events  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  abroad,  at  home  Gmoa  was 
convulsed  by  intestine  debates  and  perpetual  oonteB^  between 
tJie  nobles  and  people.  Simile  divisions  took  place  in  ancient 
RcHne,  and,  like  the  political  diflerences  that  exist  in  Bagland, 
contributed  mer^y  to  agitate  the  pid>lic  mind,  to  keep  it  awake 
to  its  intellect,  to  introduce  improvements,  and  by  incessant  at- 
tacks to  bold  the  government  in  a  state  of  wholesome  Festraint. 
The  domestic  broils  at  Genoa,  though  «f  the  same  nature,  pro- 
duced very  different  effects,  and  generally  terminated  either  in 
subjecting  the  city  to  the  despotism  of  a  ruler,  or  in  sacrificing 
its  independence  to  foreign  influence.  Hence  we  find  the  Genoese, 
iKitwithstanding  their  republican  spirit,  submitting  to-the  autbo- 
Tity,  or  rather courtingthe  protection,  of  tiie  £mperors,  thePopes, 
die  Kings  of  Spain,  of  Naples,  and  of  France,  and  the  Prinoes  of 
MUan  and  of  Mo^ferrat,  and  thus  bartering  their  lib«ty  for  a  pre- 
carious and  dishonour-able  tranquillity.  It  is  tnui,  she  seldom  bone 
the  yoke  long;  biit  she accwtomed  hersetf  to  bear  it,  and  lost  not 
a  Httle  of  that  ai^orrence  to  foreign  influence  and  of  that  high 
sense  of  independence,  which  is  the  leading  feature  or  rather  the 
very  soul  and  essence  of  a  republic.  Hence,  even  down  to  our 
own  times  we  find  the  Genoese  more  under  the  influence  of 
foreigners  than  the  other  states  of  Italy,  and,  unfortunately  for 
its  own  wel&re,  peculiariy  open  to  the  intrigues  and  insinuations 
of  France,  not  only  before*  but  even  since  its  :&Jal  nevdbtiou. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  joofe  bdJiiaiit  periods  of  tJie 
Genoese  history,  there  are  two  events  Teonded  in  its  annals,  on 
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which  the  mind  rests  with  tome  comjdacency ;  the  one  is  ib 
siege  in  the  yeaf  thiiteen  bundled  and  aeventeen,  and  the  other ' 
its  war  with  Fentcc.  The  former  of  these  events  ba»  been  coin* 
pared  by  the  It^ian  hnstorians  to  the  siege  of  Tray,  wnd  is  repve- 
seated  as  uniting  as  many  difierent  tribes,  callipg  forth  as  much 
talent  and  energy,  and  exhibiting  as  many  vicisatudes  as  that  well- 
known  conteet.  However  the  result  was  v^y  different — Tr<^  fellj 
and  Genoa  triumphed;  but  the  ^1  of  Troy  has  been  ennobled 
by  Homer,  while  the  triumphs  of  GeTioa  axe  lost  in  oblivion. 
It  is  surprising  that  an  event  so  interesting  at  the  time,  and  so 
'glorious  to  the  Gudphs,  tb«n  the  p<^>ular  party  in  Italy,'  an 
event  connected  wi|h  the  &te  of  a  powerful  repulse,  and  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  alt  tiie  Meditenranean,  should  not  have  been 
celebrated  by  one  or  olher  of  the  many  Poets  which  that  very 
century  and  the  following  produced  in  Italy,  especisdly  m  the 
subject,  like  that  of  the  Greek  poet*  iranld  hbve  afforded 
an  opportuaity  of  lUsplaying  aSX  the  varieties  of  the  natiooal 
character,,  and  all  the  diveruties  of  the  v^oas  and  governm^its 
of  Itaiy^  witb  numbexlesft  anecdotes  taken:  itom  the  lecocds  of 
its  cities  a^d  of  its  illutite^us  faiadies. 

The  other.  evexU  ta  which  I  alluded*  is  the  long  and  ardtiou 
contest  between  Genoa  and  V^nieet  which  the  same  bistofiaos 
produce  as  a  pu'allel  to  the  secwid  Punic  war,  both  in  its 
duiatioa,  in  its  e^ent,  and  in  the  perseverance  and  aniXBosit; 
of  the  contending  parties.  Another  feature  of  nesemblance 
has  been  observed,  and  that  is,  that  the  Power  finally  victorious 
aeemed  atooe  period  nearer  nun  than  its  rival  *;  but  though  in 


*  Adeo  varia  belli  fbrtuna,  ancepsque  Marsluit,  ut  propiue  pericnlnm  fuerint, 
qui  vicerunt — Tit.  lAo.  lib.  xxi. 
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this  respect,  as  indeed  in  many  others,  V^ice  emulated  Rome, 
yet  in  another  she  fell  far  short  of  her  grand  archetype,  and 
basely  solicited  peace  in  circumstances  in  which  Rome  rejected 
all  offers  with  disdain.  But  these  considerations  are  confined 
to  the  contending  republics;  not  so  the  consequences  of  the 
contest,  which,  if  we  may  believe  a  judicious  historian*,  by 
weakening  the  two  great  maritime  states  of  Italy,  destroyed  the 
balance  of  power,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks  in  the  succeeding  century. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  Italy  owes  to  that  destructive 
rivality,  the  loss  of  her  mercantile  superiority,  and  the  lead 
which  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  afterwards  took  in  the  dis- 
covery'Of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  the  general  commerce 
of  Europe.  Certain  it  is  that  Venice^  though  she  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks  with  unabated  courage  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  yet  could  no  longer  boast 
of  certain  victory,  or  meet  the  infidels  with  the  same  confidence 
of  success.  Instead  of  increasing  her  empire,  she  could  not 
even  maintain  its  integrity,  and  saw  with  unavailing  indignatjoa 
island  after  island  wrested  from  her  by  the  Mussulman  arms. 
If  the  victors  had  to  lament  the  consequences  of  this  civil 
contest,  the  vanquished  it  must  be  supposed  felt  them  still  more 
vitally.'  In  truth,  the  Getwese  fleets,  I  believe,  never  after  per- 
formed any  achievement  worthy  the  ancient  prowess  and  fame 
of  the  republic. 

AVhile  Venicey  even  till  the  moment  of  her  extinction,  kept 


*  Abbate  Denina. 
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some  and  indeed  several  of  her  dependencies,  Genoa  had  lost  all 
her's  long  before  the  last  fatal  invasion  of  the  French  ;  and  her 
contest  with  Corsica,  the  only  one  that  remained  to  her  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  after  having  displayed  her  weakness, 
terminated  in  the  smrender  of  that  island  to  the  King  of 
France. 

But  if  Genoa  had  the  mortification,  during  the  last  three  centu- 
riesi  of  seeing  her  glory  on  the  decline,  it  must  be  owned  that 
she  found  some  compensation  in  the  internal  tranquillity  which 
she  has  almost  invariably  enjoyed  during  that  period.  This 
tranquillity  is  ascribed  to  the  revolution  which  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Doria  planned  and  executed  with  so  much  decision  and 
alnltty,  by  which  he  wrested  his  country  from  the  grasp  of 
France,  secured  her  independence  abroad,  and  by  a  fair  and 
moderate,  if  not  a  perfect  government,  established  order  and 
concord  at  home.  This  event  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  1538,  and  is  still  commemorated  by  a  festival 
of  thanksgiving. 

In  the  different  wars  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
century,  Genoa  has  generally  adhered  to  the  French  interest,  a 
line  of  policy  dictated  not  so  much  by  inclination,  as  by  in- 
terest The  vicinity  of  the  French  coast,  and  particularly  of 
their  .grand  naval  arsenal  Toulon^  furnished  them  with  the  means 
of  annoyance,  if  the  repubUc  declared  against  them :  while  the 
vast  sums  which  they  had  borrowed  from  it,  and  the  interest 
which  they  paid,  all  of  which  if  not  forfeited,  would  have  been 
suspended  by  war,  served  as  an  additional  and  probably  more 
powerful  check  on  the  temper  of  the  Genoese^  supposing  it  to 
be  hostile.    But  this  spirit  of  calculation  however  welt  adapted 
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to  (Mtlinary  occvttrences,  was  misplaced  at  the  oommencenient 
of  the  revolution ;  it  opeoed  their  gates  to  their  enemies,  and  by 
making  them  masters  of  a  position  so  adrantageous,  contributed 
not  a  Itttle  to  their  &ture  triumphs,  and  to  all  the  dimsters  of 
devoted  Italy.  The  state  of  humiliation  uid  almost  ^avery  in 
which  Genoa  now  groans,  is  therefore  in  a  certain  degree  the 
work  of  their  own  hands,  the  result  of  an  interested  and  narrow 
policy,  and  rather  a  self-inflicted  punishment  thao  a.n  unm&> 
rited  misfortune.  Yet  I  lament  its  &l]1;  the&me  of  ite  past 
echievomeiats,  its  present  roagnifioenoe,  the  indiistry  of  its  people, 
and  the  boundless  charities  of  its  nobJes ;  the  splendor  and  tiie 
fertility  which  it  spreads  over  a  soene  of  rocks  and  precipices; 
the  senatorial  dignity  of  its  goverzraaent,  and  the  sp«^c  of  Roman 
liberty,  that  still  glowed  in  its  institutions,  all  comlune  to 
awaken  compassion,  and  excite  a  sentiment  of  deep  r^ret  for 
its  .min. 

.  The  day  after  our  arrnsal  ire  were  presented  to  the  Doge 
(Durazzo),  a  venerable  old  man,  who  received  ub  wilih  -gfeat 
affability  or  rather  kindness,  and  very  obligingly  invited  us  to 
thinner,  an  hojioor  which  we  were  rdactiaiU:ly  compelled  to 
deoiine,.as  we  were  imder  the  necessity  of  leaving  Genoa  before 
■the  appointed  da:y ;  a  circmoBteuioe  whioh  we  hane '  many 
Veasons^to  ite^et.  The  ounnerB  of  the  !Doge  weve  easy  and  u&- 
aifected:  his  cunversatiiui  ^i^ien  .a»d  manly.  One  sentiment  I 
■thought  remarkable,  "  Peade,"  said  'he,  "will,  I  ktrpe^  last, 
end  give  us  an  qpportanibf  of  Tedeemiogonr  honour."  I  ob- 
eersytd,  (with  satia^iction  I  acknowledge,)  that  though  long  em- 
ployed  as  ambassador  of  lihe  republic  at  Viennat  faeepoke  'Frentih 
<as  becomes  an  Italian,  'unwillingly  and  with  tlie  accent  of  his 
country   .strongly  maEked  iand  -peroeptible  even  to-  our  eaus. 
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We  had  twice  the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  both  timet,  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  our  reception.  If  our  good  wishes 
can  possibly  be  of  any  avail,  the  venerable  Doge  will  pa£s 
the  evening  of  his  houourabie  hfe  in  glory,  and  close  it  in 
traaquilhtyj 

If  in  my  observations  on  Genoa  I  have  pawed  over  some 
oli^ts  of  curiosity  noticed  by  most  other  travi^lers,  such  as  tbf 
aitim  or  ceM>ist«d  plate  of  eoemld,  the  beak  of  a  Boqiaa 
galley.  Sue.  the  reader  will  reipember  that  the  French  had  been 
6>r  senenl  years  tmuters  of  the  city,  Hnd  tftat  tlie  articles 
alluded  to  weue  either  seieed  by  theua,  or  removed  ptevipuf  to 
their  firet  arrival  by  the  proprietors,  and  still  kept,  and  indeed 
liluly  k>ngto  remain,  in  a  state  of  conoealmwt. 

Some  anecdotes  also  may  perhaps  be  expected  relative  to  the 
character  bskI  proverbial  <»*nniDg  and  dishonesty  of  the  Ge»(xi9. 
It  is  a  misfortune  4e  a  natkn  as  well  as  to  an  individual  to  be 
branded  by  a  gveai:  aad  popular  poet  with  the  imputati-on  of  vice, 
or  even  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  stain  its  indelible,  and  the 
Ugvnau  doceibful,  dum  faUere  f«t9  ^nehantt  will  be  repeated  in 
every  schootl,  and.  echoed  from  pole  Ao  pole  as  loag  as  J»en 
shall  read,  or  Virgil  he  .«adeist«0d.  Yet  svfiposing  this  ioipu- 
taiiofi  to  have  been  ^pUcal^le  io  tibe  ancient,  it  is  not  fair  U> 
eonclude  ifirom  thence  that  it  is  equally  so  to  the  modern  JJr 
gunam. 

The  character  of  a  nation  is  the  result  ^  climate,  soil,  i^ligioi), 

government,  and  numberless  other  circumstances,  most  of  which 

are  liable  io  vaniouB  modifications,  and  of  eonrae  not  always 

regular  in  their  efiecte.    ^Novr  <^  all  these  CAUses  the  two  first 
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alone  remain  unaltered.  The  Ligurians  still  live  under  the  same 
genial  sky,  and  still  inhabit  the  same  m^^  mountains;  in 
every  other  respect  they  differ  essentially  from  their  forefathers. 
These  had  long  struggled  with  enemies  more  powerful,  more 
numerous,  and  better  disciplined  than  themselves.  Art  and 
stratagem  became  their  principal  weapons,  and  the  iastnesses 
of  the  mountains  were  their  only  retreats.  Thus,  necessity  first 
broke,  and  long  habit  inured  them  both  to  patience  and  to  deceit, 
and  made  these  two  qualities  the  prominent  features  of  their  na- 
tional character.  The  modem  Ligvrians  enriched  by  commerce 
smile  at  the  sterility  of  their  soil,  and  blest  for  ages  in  the  en- 
joyment of  liberty,  they  have  defended  it  as  it  deserves  to  be 
defended,  with  courage  and  open  force.  They  have  met  their 
enemies  in  array,  and  obtained  many  a  glorious  victory  by  skill 
and  intrepidity.  Stratagem  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
their  tactics,  nor  do  we  bear  that  even  in  their  negotiations  and 
treaties  they  have  been  remarkable  for  subterfuge  or  duplicity. 
I  need  not  observe  the  influence  which  Christianity  must  have 
over  the  national  character,  and  the  improvement  which  must 
inseparably  accompany  the  universal  adoption  of  a  m<H^lity 
that  commands  strict  justice,  not  in  deeds  only  and  external 
transactions,  but  even  in  thought  and  desire.  This  influence  I 
acknowledge  is  sometimes  counteracted,  and  with  regard  to  some 
very  pisrverse  or  very  ignorant  individuals  may  now  and  then  be 
totally  suspended,  yet  with  regard  to  the  public  mind  it  is  too 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged,  to  admit  of  such  constant  habi" 
tual  contravention  as  can  make  dishonesty  and  theft  a  feature 
of  the  national  character. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  Genoa  subsists 
entirely  by  commerce,  and  that  the  essential  interests  of  such 
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a  nation  compel  it  necessarily  to  cultivate  good  feith  and 
honesty  as  prime  and  indispensable  virtues,  nor  has  it  ever, 
I  believe,  been  beard  that  the  bankers  and  merchants  in 
Genoa  have  been  deficient  in  these  qualities.  When  I  say 
bankers  and  merchants,  I  include  many  of  the  nbbles,  and 
almost  all  the  opulent  and  respectable  part  of  the  community, 
that  is,  the  portion  which  gives  life,  colour,  and  energy,  or  in 
other  words,  character  to  a  people.  As  for  the  mob,  it  would 
be  very  imfair  indeed  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
any  nation  from  their  ignorance  and  vices;  for,  though  they 
may  have  several  qualities  in  common  with  the  higher  orders, 
yet  as  they  are  less  under  the  influence  of  moral  restraint, 
their  rices  more  flrequentiy  predominate.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  populace  of  Genoa  are  in  any  respect 
more  vicious  than  the  same  class  in  other  capitals,  but  such 
they  have  been  represented,  at  least  with  regard  to  pilfering; 
and  as  a  proof,  we  are  told  by  strangers  even  at  Gejtooy  that  the 
merchants,  in  order  to  avoid  the  losses  occasioned  by  their  dis- 
honesty, employ  as  porters  men  from  Bergamo,  a  strong  bodied 
honest  race,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  their  own  countrymen. 
The  fact  may  be  admitted,  but  the  motive  is  not  quite  so  clear. 
All  the  chairmen  in  London  are  Irish,  almost  all  the  watchmen 
of  the  same  nation;  there^re  some  sagacious  foreigner  may 
infer,  that  the  English  people  are  too  weak  for  chairmen,  too 
thievish  and  dishonest  for  watchmen.  We  should  smile  at  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  reasoner.  As  for  the  habits  of  over-reach-  \ 
ing,  cheating,  and  deceiving  strangers,  they  are  too  common  ) 
in  every  country,  to  be  characteristic  of  any  in  particular,  so 
general  indeed  are  they  that  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  fix 
upon  the  spot  where  they  are  most  prevalent.  We  may 
therefore  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  Genoese,  though  they 
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ate  LigH^ianS;  may  be  exempt  from  the  vices  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  that  religibs,  liberty,  and  opulence  may  have 
6tbdic(lted  ptopensities  which  arose  flrom  oppression  and 
misery. 

Satutday  the  eighteenth  of  September,  ve  look  leave  of  our 
friemis  of  the  Medusa,  saw  the  ship  under  weigh,  and  then  set 
out  for  MUan. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


PASSAGE  OF    THE  BOCCHETTA NOVI MABKNGO TOB.TONA 

THE     PO — THE     TESINO— PAVLA,    ITS     HISTOHT,  EDIFICES    AND 
UNIVBRSITY — THE  ABBET. 

j^IlBOUT  half  a.mUe&om  the  gate  of 'Genoa  is  the  village  or  ra- 
ther Aiburfo  of  Saa  Pier  ^ Arena;  its  situation «n  the  coast,  and. 
•close  to  the  Poiceiura,  cendered  it  once  a  place  of  great  fesOTt,  and 
aaacj  palaces  and  villas  Fcmaia  as  moaMmeats  of  its  magnifi- 
-cence.  The  Villa  Lnpaiaie  is  its  priooipal  orni^neDt;  il  is  said 
■to  luive  been  pjaoned  by  P^iUpdio,  and  has  two  regukM'  rows  of 
^PoTw^ian  «ad  Ionic  ccduBffls,  -ao  arrangeBient  i}Otii  siai|de  and 
majesi^.  But  this  superb  edifice  is  neglected,  and  like  manj' 
Others  aFOund  it,  apparency  falling  to  rums. 

We  neect  entered  the  valley  of  the  Poicevera,  so  called  ^om 
the  torrent  (Porcifera)  that  intersects  it.  This  stream  had 
.disappeared,  and  left  oo  •traces  but  its  broad  rocky  channel ;  it 
is  -s^d  however  to  return  fiODietimes  with  suc4i  rapidity  as  to 
■carny^  off  travellers  crossing  its  channel,  and  loitering  ih  the 
:pas0age,  a  ckcunastanoe  which  occasioned  many  disasters  when 
the  ])pad  >la>y  in  the  very  bed  it^f  of  the  river.    The  Austrians, 
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when  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  spirited  efforts  of  its  inhabi- 
tants in  the  year  1746,  encamped  in  the  channel  of  the  Polce- 
vera  then  dry,  but  were  alarmed  in  the  iniddle  of  the  night  by 
the  roaring  of  the  torrent,  descending  in  vast  sheets  fcom  the 
mountains,  and  sweeping  men,  horses,  and  even  rocks  before  it. 
The  army  extricated  itself  from  this  dangerous  situation  with 
difficulty,  and  not  without  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men. 

The  bridge  thrown  over  the  Polcevera  at  CorrdgUano  is  a  mo- 
nument of  the  munificence  of  a  nobleman  of  the  Gentile  family. 
To  the  honour  of  the  Genoese  nobility,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  excellent  road  that  leads  from  San  Pier  ^ Arena  to  Campo 
Marme.  This  road  follows  the  banks  of  the  Po^c«fvra,  form- 
ing a  long  winding  defile  beautifully  divenified  with  villas 
and  gardens,  cypresses,  olives,  and  vineyards.  The  soil  is  in- 
deed naturally  a  dry  naked  rock,  but  industry  protected  by 
liberty  has  covered  it  with  verdure  and  fertility.  Immedi- 
atdy  on  leaving  Campo  Marone  the  first  stage,  we  began  to 
ascend  the  steep  of  the  BocchettOt  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  ma- 
ritime Apennines  or  rather  AlpSf  (for  so  the  ridge  of  mountains 
to  the  west  of  Partus  DelphinuSt  now  Porto  JPtno,  was  anciently 
called.)  The  lower  and  middle  re^ons  of  this  mountain  are 
well-peopled,  well-cultivated,  and  shaded  by  groves  of  lofty 
chestnuts.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  ApenmneSj  but  its 
upper  parts  are  totally  Alpine,  rough,  wild,  and  barren. 

The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Genoa.  It  was  in 
the  late  war  occupied  by  the  French,  but  forced  by  the  Austrians. 
The  trenches  and  mounds  thrown  up  by  the  former  are  still  di»- 
cemible,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance,  forming 
altogether  a  barrier  almost  insuperable.    The  French  army  was 
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at  least  fifteen  thousand  strong,  furnished  with  artillery  and  every 
article  of  ammunition  in  abundance,  and  commanded  by  a  ge- 
neral of  some  experience  and  of  acknowledged  intrepidity  *. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  their  entrenchments  were  forced, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Genoa  by  an  enemy  not  twice  their  number!       ' ' 

The  view  at  the  BoccJietta  is  confined  by  the  various  swells  and 
pinnacles  that  form  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  excepting  on  one 
side,  where  it  extends  over  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera,  takes  in 
the  outworks  of  Genoa  intersecting  the  brows  of  the  hills,  and 
just  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  on  each  side;  for  Genoa  itself 
lies  covered  by  its  guardian  mountains.  The  Bocchetta  is  one  of 
the  few  mountains  where  the  road  runs  nearly  over  the  summit, 
while  in  the  other  passages  over  the  Alps  and  Apennines  it  com- 
monly winds  through  a  defile;  it  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  Apennines^  though,  as  I  suspect,  without 
sufficient  grounds,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  more  than  five 
thousand  feet  at  the  utmost  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  eleva- 
tion iar  below  several  points  of  this  chain  of  mountains.  The 
descent  is  almost  as  long  and  tedious  as  the  ascent,  but  neither 
is  dangerous,  excepting  in  a  few  places  where  there  is  no  para- 
pet on  the  brink  of  the  precipices.  We  spent  about  sis  hours 
in  the  passage  of  the  Giogo  (Jugum)  of  the  Bocchetta,  and  en- 
tered  VoUaggio  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Next    morning    we    set    out   early;    the    road    (the    Via 
Po9tkimtia)  traverses  the  defile,    sometimes    on  level  ground. 
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gometimes  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  suspeoded  over  a  tor- 
rent The  scenery  is  very  romantic,  alternately  open  and 
wooded,  here  green  and  fertile,  there  barren  and  rocky,  thxa 
presenting  all  the  delightful  contrasts  of  shade  and  naked- 
Dess,  of  wildnesB  and  cultivation,  that  characterise  the  Apen- 
nines. One  of  the  most  striking  objects  that  occurred  was  the 
fortress  of  Gavi,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  and 
commauding  tiie  defile.  Shortly  a/ler  we  discovered  through  a 
break  in  the  mountains  the  immense  plain  of  Ptedhnotitet  and  then 
crossing  the  Molinario,  a  lii^,  fertile,  and  weU^wooded  hill,  we 
found  ourselves  at  kngdi  at  the  foot  of  the  Apemnntt,  and 
turaed  for  ever  from  these  beautiful  and  majeetic  moun- 
tains. 

A  few  miles  ftirtber  on  we  entered  Nvni,  a  mall  busy  town, 
ikG  last  of  the  Gemtse  territory,  where  several  of  the  nobles 
faav«  villas  in  which  they  used  to  pass  the  spring  and  autumn. 
The  cotintry  whida  we  bad  txaveised  exhibits  ik>  monuments, 
fmd  awakes  few  recoHectaons  of  classic  ages.  The  long  con- 
tests <^  the  Romans  with  the  Ligurian  raountsuoeers  contri- 
buted less  to  their  fame  than  to  their  discipline,  by  keeping  the 
iQ^cms  in  exefcise»  aad  accustoming  their  generals  to  cautica 
aitd  vigilance. 

'*  Is  hostis,"  says  Titus  Hviut,  speaking  of  these  people,  **  velnt 
natus  ad  continendam  inter  magnorum  intervalla  bellorum  Ho- 
manis  militaucem  disciplinaHi,  erat;  sec  alia  proviocia  militem 
aoagis  ad  virtutem  acuebat.  Nam  Asia,  et  atncaitalie  urbiuni, 
et  copid  terrestrium  maritimarumque  rerum,  et  mollitid  hostium 
regiisque  opibus,  ditiores,  quam  fortiores  exercitus  faciebat .... 
In  Liguribus  omnia  erant,  ijtue  nulitem  excitarent:  loca  mon- 
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tana  et  aspera,  quae  et  ipsis  capere  labor  e8t»  et  ex  praa-occupa- 
tis  dejicere  hosteni — itinera  ardua,  angusta,  infesta  insidiis;  hostis 
levis  et  velox  et  repentinus,  qui  nullam  uaquam  tempus,  nullum 
locum  quietum  aut  securum  esse  sineret;  oppugnatio  necessaria 
raunitorum  castellorum  laboriosa  simul  periculosaque :  inops 
regio,  quEe  panlmonid,  astringcret  milites,  praedee  haud  multum 
praeberet.  Itaque  nou  Itxa  aequebatur,  non  jumentorum  longus 
ordo  agmen  ext^idebat:  nihil  preQter  anna,  et  viros  omnem 
spem  in  armis  habentes,  erat.  Nee  deerat  usquam  cum  iit 
vel  materia  belli  \d  causa:  quia  propter  d<Hnesticam  inopiam 
vicioos  agros  incursabant;  nee  tamm  in  discrimen  summse  rerum 
pugnabatur*." 

I  insert  this  passage  at  tiiU  length*  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  solidity  of  the  obsa^ation  and  this  beauty  of 
the  language,  but  of  the  historical  allusions  wfaicli  it  con- 
tains, as  they  tend  to  display  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Ligurians,  and  shew  ho?  widely  it  dificrs  ftom  iJbat  of  their 
descendants.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  the  moderns  hav« 
not  the  activity,  the  ^iterprice,  or  the  patience  of  their  ances- 
tors, neither  have  tbey  the  eaine  motive  to  impd  di^n  to  war- 
fare—pover/^;  and  indeed,  it  must  be  acknowkc^d,  that  tije 
people  throughout  the  Genoese  territory  seem  in  geasral  welt  fed, 
healthy,  and  contented.  Poissibly  the  ex«£tions  o£  their  present 
masters  (the  FreBch)^  fa^y  plundmng  them  of  their  wealth  and 
restoring  their  mountaias  to  their  (mmitive  barrenness,  may  re- 
vive their  former  restljessness*  and  conv^t  then  <»iee  more  into 
a  tribe  of  jiree4)ooting  mountaineers. 
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The  road  from  Novi  to  Alessandria  crosses  a  plain,  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  but  sandy  and  rather  naked.  The  ruina  of  the 
citadel  of  Tortona  {Dertona)^  demolished  by  the  French,  lie  ex- 
tended over  the  side  of  a  distant  hill,  and  from  their  magnitude 
and  whiteness  present  a  grand  and  striking  spectacle. 

We  now  entered  the  fatal  plain  of  Marengo,  where  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte  triumphed  over  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  ve- 
teran MelaSf  and  obtained  a  victory  which  Europe,  and  in  par- 
ticular Italy  plundered  and  enslaved,  will  long  have  reason  to 
deplore.  This  event  is  inscribed  in  bad  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French,  on  the  pedestal  of  an  insignificant  Doric  pillar,  erected 
on  the  high  road  in  the  little  village  of  Marengo :  a  few  sculls 
collected  in  digging  the  foundation,  and  now  ranged  in  order 
round  the  pedestal,  form  a  savage  but  appropriate  ornament  to 
this  monument. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  indeed  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  plan, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  or  add  one  more  to 
the  many  contradictory  relations  of  that  event  now  in  circulation. 
But  I  may  observe,  that  this  battle,  whether  the  scale  was  turned 
by  the  skill  or  by  the  fortune  of  Bonapartey  was  in  its  result  one  of 
the  most  important  that  has  taken  place  either  in  modem  or  in 
ancient  times.  Compared  to  it  the  bloody  fields  of  Jcmappe, 
Neerwinden,  and  Hohenlinden,  sink  into  insignificance ;  their  con- 
sequences were  transitory,  and  no  country  was  permanently  lost 
or  won  by  the  contesting  parties  in  consequence  of  the  defeat 
or  victory.  Even  the  carnage  of  Canrut  loses  its  horrors  when 
put  in  competition  with  the  disaster  of  Marengo,  Rome,  in  the 
wisdom  of  her  senate,  in  the  courage  of  her  people,  and  in  the 
magnanimity  of  both,  found  adequate  resources,  and  rose  from 
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her  defeat,  more  glorious  and  more  tremendous.  At  MarengOt 
Italy  was  laid  prostrate  and  bound  at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte^  her 
fortresses  were  abandoned,  her  ramparts  were  levelled,  or  to  use 
the  phraae  of  the  conqueror  himself,  the  Alps  were  annihilated. 
The  whole  of  this  delightful  country,  the  garden  of  Europe,  the 
mistress  <^  the  Mediterranean,  teeming  with  population,  and 
big  with  the  seeds  of  empire,  magna  mater  frugumf  magna  vir^m, 
is  now  not  nominally  but  really  and  effectuallj'  at  the  disposal 
of  Fran(».  Often  invaded,  sometimes  overrun,  but  never  be- 
ibre  totally  subdued  and  in  enthre  subjection  to  a  foreign  power, 
Italy  must  at  length  bend  her  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  submit  like 
Greece  to  a  barbarian  conquotir.  Her  republics,  that  still  re- 
tained l^e  name  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty,  are 
BO  more;  her  cities,  each  the  capital  of  an  independent  state, 
are  now  reduced  to  provincial  towns;  her  kingdoms,  though 
still  flattered  with  the  title,  are  sunk  into  tributary  depen- 
dencies: the  monuments  of  her  glory,  and  the  masterpieces 
of  her  arts,  are  all  marked  out  for  plunder;  and  what  she 
has  still  more  Reason  to  deplore,  the  spirit  which  acquired  that 
glory  and  inspired  those  arts  is  fled  p^haps  for  ever. 

Qaod  fugiens  reditaraque  nuDquam 
Libertas  .  .  .  non  respicit  altra 
AuBODiam. 

Imc.  Tll. 

llie  village  of  Marengo  is  about  two  miles  from  Aksaan- 
dria.  The  Bormida  in  summer,  a  shallow  stream,  spread  over 
a  wide  channel  intersected  with  little  islands  and  lined  with 
willows,  flows  within  half  a  mile  of  the  latter.  Alessandria  is 
merely  a  fortress,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  sieges  which  it 
has  sustained.    It  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  takes  its 
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oaxne  from  the  then  Pope^  Alexander  III.    It  lately  bdonged 
to  tlie  King  of  Sordiaia. 

From  Aiessandria  we  returned  to  Marengtff  &Dd  ag;aia  crossing 
the  plain  passed  through  ToHena  (anciently  Dertona),  a  town  bj 
DO  means  handsome,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Ti^iera,  where 
we  passed  the  night.  This  town  is  supposed  to  take  its  name 
from  Vicus  Iria,  a  little  barbarized  indeed,  but  still  perceptible 
in  its  modem  appellation.  It  Ib  large  and  well  built.  la  com- 
mon with  the  nei^bouring  cities,  Voghiera  is  said  to  have 
suffered  more  from  the  qnarrels  between  the  Emperors  and  the 
Popes,  than  from  the  arms  of  the  invading  barbarians.  The 
observation  might  perhaps  be  generalized,  as  with  few  except 
tions,  the  towns  of  Italy  have  been  treated  witt  mare  cruelty  by 
internal  than  external  enemies. 

Prom  Tartona  to  Vogkkm,  and  indeed  to  Mt7an,  tite  lo^d 
traverses  one  of  the  most  fertile  as  well  as  beautifiil  parts  of 
the  celebrated  ^ain  watered  by  the  Po  and  Ac  TetinOy  with 
their  many  tributary  streams,  and  bounded  by  the  Atpa  and  the 
Apennines.  No  country  in  the  world  perhaps  enjoys  more  ad- 
vantages than  this  extensive  and  delicious  vale.  Irrigated  by 
livers  that  never  fail,  it  is  clad  even  in  the  burning  months  of 
July  and  Almost  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  displays  after  a 
whole  season  of  scorching  sunshine,  the  deep  green  carpet  of 
the  \*ernal  months.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  October,  autumn 
had  scarcely  tinged  its  woods,  while  the  purple  and  yellow 
flowers  of  spring  still  variegated  its  rich  gnssy  meadows.  The 
climate,  like  that  of  Italy  «t  large,  is  unife>rm  and  aereae,  hut 
us  the  more  southern  provinces  are  refreshed  during  the 
sultry  season  by  a  breeee  AxHn  the  sea,  so  these  plains  are  oo<ded 
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fay  ^es  fiiat  blow  constandy  from  the  bordering  mountahu. 
Hence  the  traveller,  who  has  been  panting  and  melting  away  in 
the  glowing  atmosphere  o(  Ftorence  and  Gtnoa^  no  sooner  crosses 
the  Apennines^  and  descends  into  fhd  Milanese,  than  he  finds 
himself  revived  and  braced  by  a  treshiK^,  the;  more  agreeable 
ax^  unexpected  becau80  iie  stUl  coptinues  to  enjoy  the  9axw 
unclouded  sky,  and  bright  azure  finnaraent.  Nor  is  this  val« 
deficient  as  plains,  if  extensive*  usually  are  in  interest ;  or  Jik« 
die  N^herkat^Sy  9  U&less  level,  where  no  swell  preseats  itself  to 
attrai;^  t^^  ey«,  apd  to  vary  the  $uUep  uniforipity.  The  plains  of 
^iR  ^Ojeoclofied  between  two  chajias  of  vast^n^uataip^,  always 
\iWfe  tM»e  aod  soai<etiuies  botli  in  viu^,.  white  jaMmberless  ramifir 
cation^  braQchiog  iVoni  theia,  ^iferaect  the  adjacent  couutrie^ 
in  all  directions*  a^  adorft  them  ^Y'i^h■  ridges  of  biljis  thai;  dimi* 
nish  in  size  and  elevation  as  they  are  more  distant  from  the 
pareat  snountawH*  (  .  , 

The  road  from  N<m  to  Potva  pres^its  oj»  the  rig^t  many  of 
these  cmin^oci^*  re&embUng  the  ^lls  of  Sutry*  and  like  thew 
adoca^  with  trees,  churctuea,  villa*,  and  castles.'' 

A»  we  approached  the  Po  we  found  the  roads  deep  and 
.sandy;  the  river  though  reduced  by  the  dryness  of  Uie  season 
to  the  deepest  part  o^  the  channel,  is  yet  a  majestic  stream  ;  we 
passed  it  on  a  Ajiitg  bridge,  and  admired  its  banks  as  we  gUded 
across.  As  they  are  low,  they  are  susceptible  of  one  species  of 
ornament  only,  and  that  consists  of  groves  of  forest  trees  that 
shade  its  margin,  ajad  as  t^^  bang  over  it  and  sometimes  bathe 
their  branches  in  its  waves,  enhven  it  by  the  reflection  of  their 
thick  and  verdant  foKage.  Among  these  trees  the  poplar  is 
now  as  it -was  aadeotly^  predoojiqant,  and  by  its  height  and 
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spreading    fonD,    adds    coDsiderably  to  the   beantj  of  the 
scenery. 

Rami  caput  umlHarere  virentes 
Heliadum,  totiB  que  fluuDt  electra  capiUis.  Ciaudim. 

The  fable  of  Phaeton,  so  prettily  told  by  Ovid,  and  so  amus- 
ing to  boyish  fancy,  naturally  occurs  to  the  recollection  of  the 
traveller,  and  enhances  the  pleasure  with  which  he  contem- 
plates the  stream  and  its  bordering  scenery.  A  little  neat 
church  not  far  from  the  river,  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  qma 
fiumen  pestemque  repulit,  shews  what  ravages  the  Po  makes, 
now  as  anciently,  when  swelled  by  rains,  and  how  much  the  in- 
habitants dread  its  inundations.  As  we  approached  Pavta,  the 
rerdure  and  freshness  of  the  country,  if  possible,  increased,  and 
exhibited  an  appearance  altogether  cooling  and  delightful. 

The  Temo  (Ticinus)  bathes  the  walls  of  Pavia,  and  waters 
its  whole  territory.  Another  branch  of  the  same  river  flows 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  is  finely  shaded  with 
poplar  groves.  The  Tidnm  is  a  noble  stream,  clear  and  rapid. 
In  clearness  as  well  as  in  the  shades  that  grace  its  banks,  it 
agrees  with  the  well-known  description  of  Silius ;  but  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  current  it  differs  widely  from  it  *.  Perhaps  the 
poet  meant  its  apparent,  not  its  real  course,  and  if  so,  his  ex- 
pressions are  at  least  poetically  applicable;  as  the  unruffled 
smoothness  of  the  surface,  and  the  evenness  of  the  motion  deceive 


*  Cenileas  Ticinus  aquas,  et  etagna  vadoao 
Penpkuua  aerrBt  turbari  nescia  ftmdo, 
Ac  nitidura  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liqaoremt 
Viz  credae  labi;  ripis  tarn  mitis  opads 
Arpitoe  intn*  volncrum  certamina,  cantus, 
SomnHeram  ducit  InoeDti  |pir;^te  Ijiopbam.        lAh.  IT.  7S. 
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the  eye,  and  in  part  conceal  its  rapidity.  Another  circum- 
stance, which  contributes  much  to  the  beauty  of  this  river,  has 
not,  I  think,  been  noticed,  I  mean  its  serpentine  course  and  the 
number  of  islands  encircled  by  its  meanders,  vhich,  shaded  as 
they  frequently  are  with  poplars,  beeches,  and  elms,  entitle  the 
stream  to  the  epithet  of  beaviiftd^  attached  to  it  by  Claudian, 
Pulcher  Ticitm$.  A  stone  bridge,  long  and  covered  with  a 
wooden  gallery,  leads  over  the  river  to  the  gate  ofPamO' 

PAVIA. 
This  city  derived  its  first  and  ancient  name  from  the  river 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands,  and  was,  like  it,  called  Ticitmm. 
Under  this  appellation  it  acquired  no  tame,  and  seems  indeed 
scarcely  to  have  attracted  notice.  The  first  battie  between 
Hannibal  and  the  Romans  under  Scipio,  reflected  a  bloody 
glare  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  but  left  the  town,  (if  it  then 
existed,)  in  its  original  obscurity.  A  melancholy  visit  of  Au- 
gustus to  honour  the  ashes  of  Drusus,  and  a  few  disorderly 
skirmishes  in  the  contest  between  Vitellius  and  Otho,  serve 
merely  to  record  the  existence  of  Ticinum.  Between  the  sixth 
and  eighth  century  the  ancient  name  disappeared,  and  under 
tlie  appellation  of  Papta*,  softened  by  Italian  euphooy  into 
Patw,  the  town  became  a  considerable  city,  and  the  residence 
of  a  rdce  of  barbarian  monarchs.  Theodoric  first  noticed  it ; 
his  Gothic  successors  frequented  it,  and  the  Lmgobardic  princes 
not  being  masters  of  Rome,  made  it  the  capital  of  their  domi- 


*  An  appellation  taken  from  the  Roman  tribe  of  tliat  name,  in  which  the  natives 
of  TTctmtm,  who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  were  enrolled.  The  name 
tf[  Pmia  is  therefore  strictly  classical. 

VOL.  II.  U  U 
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nioQS.  AVhile  tiie  seat  of  their  ignwaQt  court,  it  became  by 
a  lingular  J^ta,  the  centre  of  the  few  glimmerings  of  science 
that  still  beamed  on  that  benighted  rf^0D»  and  may  perhaps 
be  cooaidered  as  tb©  first  mQther  university. 

Voliaire  acknowledges  that  France  owes  all  her  arts  and 
sciences  to  Italy,  and  if  we  may  beUeve  recorded  treditioa 
Paina  sent  her  one  of  her  first  masters,  Pietfo  di  Pisa, 
To  him  the  university  of  Paris  looks  up  as  to  her  founder, 
next  at  least  to  Charlemagne  whose  zealous  endeavours 
to  "[H-opagate  knowledge  attracted  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  age  to  hia  capital,  and  drew  at  the  same 
time,  Alcuin  from  Fori;  and  Pietro  fix)m  Pavia.  Whether  either 
of  these  once  ilhistrious  seminaries  can  really  boast  of  so  early 
an  origin,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
to  her  University  Pavia  owes  her  principal  fame,  I  might  almost 
say  her  ejiistence.  In  common  witli  the  other  cities  of  Italy 
Pavia  suffered  all  the  extremes  of  barbarous  invasion  and  ty- 
rannic sway,  went  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  middle 
ages,  flpurished  under  the  auspices  of .  liberty,  and  fioaUy, 
withered  away  under  the  yoke  of  monarchy.  In  tlus  last  stage, 
her  University  alone  suspended  her  total  extinction,  and  stiU 
continues  her  oniy  hope  and  support.  It  haa  in  its  tim^  pro- 
duced many  nuEin  eminent  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
scienf:e,  and  is  stitl  supf^ied  with  professors  of  talents  and  <^ 
reputation.  It  has  a  noble  library,  grand  halls  iw  lectures, 
anatomical  galleries,  a  botanical  garden,  and  several  well-en- 
dowed colleges ;  yet  with  all  this  apparatus,  its  schools  are  not 
much  freijuented,  and  indeed  the  very  streets  of  the  town  seem 
solitary  and  forsaken.  Whether  this  desolaUon  be  ascribable  to 
the  influence  of  the  French,  to  ^e  spirit  <^  the  times,  or  to  any 
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internal  delect  m  the  constitution  of  the  Unireraityi  it  is  difficult 
to  determine. 

"When  a  republic,  Pavia  sent,  it  is  recorded,  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  the  crusades,  a  number  equal  to  half  her  actual  popa-^ 
latioQ,  which  amounts  to  litUe  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls. 
It  is  however  some  consolation  to  reflect,  as  it  is  indeed  highly 
hoDom^able  to  the  city,  that  its  spirit  did  not  evaporate  with 
its  prosperity,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  states  tlfat 
has  always  rebelled  against  the  Prencb,  and  more  than  once 
succeeded  in  expelling  them  fi^m  their  walls;  unfortunately 
in  their  last  attempt,  though  pertiaps  more  intrepid  than  in  a 
former*,  they  vere  less  successfiiK  and  atoned  Ah*  their  un> 
timely  patriotism  by  the  blood  of  their  ma^strates,  whom  BonO' 
parte  ordered  to  be  shot.  Had  every  city  in  Italy  shewn,  as 
much  resolution,  this  lovely  country  would  not  now  grmn  under 
the  iron  rod  of  a  most  insolent  enesny. 

Of  its  edifices,  whetiier  chiu-ches,  colleges,  or  palaces,  none, 
for  their  magnitude,  style,  or  decorations,  seem  to  deservd 
particular  attention.  One  church  however  the  traveller  wiU 
visit  with  interest,  because  it  contains  the  ashes  of  Boetius, 
distinguished  by  his  taste  and  learning  in  an  age  of  barba- 
rism and  ignorance,  by  his  noble  bifth  at  a  time  when  few 
indeed  could  claim  patrician  honours,  and,  above  all,  by  his 
independent  senatorial  spirit  in  an  era  when  Rome  was  obliged 
to  bend  her  neck  under  the  sway  of  a  barbarian.  Though  put 
to  death  by  the  jealousy  of  a  tyrartt,  he  enjoys  a  double  privi- 


•  An.  1708. 
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l^;e  which,  I  believe,  has  never  before  fallen  to  the.  lot  of  a 
patriot  His  tomb  vas  raised  by  an  Emperor,  and  his  epitaph 
-written  by  a  Pope.  The  church  I  allude  to,  is  that  called  In 
Cielo  Aureo;  the  Emperor  was  Otho  III.  and  the  Pope  Syl- 
vester II. 

In  the  same  temple  the  body  of  St  Augustin  is  said  to 
repose;  it  was  transported  first  to  Sardinia  by  the  Romans  who 
fled  from  the  Airy  of  the  Vandals  then  rava^ng  Africa,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  by  order  of  one  of  the  Longobardic 
monarchs  to  Pavia,  where  it  lay  concealed  and  forgotten  till  the 
seventeenth  century.  Every  traveller  who  loves  truth  or  reveres 
genius  would  visit  with  interest  and  respect,  the  tomb  that  a)n- 
tains  the  asbes  of  the  learned,  the  pious,  the  benevolent  Austin, 
the  christian  VlaXo-^Qiadenim  habet,  says  Erasmus,  a  competent 
judge,  orbis  cftristianus  hoc  scriptore  vel  magis  aureum  vel  au~ 
gustius?  But  the  oblivion  that  so  long  brooded  over  these  vene- 
rable remains,  and  the  doubts  that  must  naturally  arise  from  it, 
check  our  ardor  as  we  advance,  and  excite  an  apprehension 
lest  the  tribute  which  we  wish  to  offer  to  virtue  and  wisdom, 
should  be  erroneously  directed  to  the  putrid  dust  of  «>me 
northern  invader,  or  of  some  half  savage  Longobard.  /^       /?\ 

CHURAVALLE.  V         '         .Z 

About  four  miles  from  Pavia  stands  the  abbey  of  Chiaravalle, 
once  celebrated  for  its  riches  and  magnificence.  It  belonged  to 
the  Carthusian  monks,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  passed  with  a  property  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  to  government;  of  this  sum  about^w  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  was  annexed  to  the  hospital  of  Pavia;  of  the 
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disposal  of  the  remainder,  equally  appropriate  and  benevolent 
widiout  doubt,  there  is,  1  believe,  at  present  nothing  on  record. 
A  fine  avenue  of  limes  and  poplars  shedding  a  religious  gloom 
on  the  traveller  as  he  drives  under  them,  leads  to  the  arched  en< 
trance  opening  into  a  spacious  court,  with  the  church  full  in 
front.  This  edifice  is  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  intermingled;  its 
walls  are  of  solid  white  marble,  lined  within  with  various  kinds 
of  precious  stones.  Sculpture  and  carving,  whether  in  marble, 
gems,  or  metals,  are  here  displayed  in  all  their  pomp,  and  often- 
times, in  all  their  excellency.  Ornaments  indeed  are  not  so 
much  bestowed  as  squandered  on  every  part ;  but  they  are  all 
so  rich,  so  perfect  in  their  kind,  so  well  placed  for  effect,  and 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  style  of  the  edifice  at  large,  that 
the  most  fastidious  observer  would  find  it  difficult  to  retrench 
them. 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1400  or  thereabouts,  by 
Gateas  Viscmti,  whose  tomb  stands  on  one  side  of  the  transept, 
though  the  church  itself  may  justly  be  considered  as  his  real 
mausoleum.  A  few  Augustinian  friars  are  now  employed  to 
perform  the  duties  required  by  the  foundation,  and  to  keep  the 
church  in  order,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  fulfil  their 
task  with  commendable  zeal  and  exactness,  as  few  similar 
edifices  exhibit  more  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  than  that  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  The  view  from  the  tower  over  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  bordered  by  the  Aljts  and  Apennines,  is  verdant, 
rich,  and  luxuriant  beyond  expression.  Besides  these  qualities 
it  has  another  title  to  our  attention,  as  it  was  the  theatre  of  the 
bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Paviot  between  the  French  and 
the  Imperialists,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  former, 
and  the  capture  of  their  gallant  monarch  Francis  I. 
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A  French  traveller*^  relates  an  anecdote  that  do«  equal  credit 
to  this  prince's  piety  and  magnanimity  on  ^is  trying  occasion. 
He  was  conducted  after  the  battle  to  this  Abbey,  and  entering 
.  the  church  at  the  time  the  monks  were  singing  part  c^  the  hun* 
dred  and  eighteenth  (nineteentl))  psalm,  immediately  joined  tlie 
choir  in  the  following  verse  :— 

BoDum  mihi  quia  bumiliasti  me,  ut  dUmm  juatificaUojNs  toas. 

Such  resignation,  combined  with  so  much  valour  and  so  high  a 
spirit  in  such  circumstances,  is  heroic  and  almost  sublime. 
However,  though  we  admire  and  love  the  prince  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  in  this,  and  indeed  in  every  other  defeat  of  the  French 
army,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  are  the  most 
active  and  most  persevering  enemies  that  Italy  knows,  and  have 
wasted  her  cities  and  fields  more  frequently,  more  extensively, 
and  more  wantonly  than  any  other  invading  barbarians.  Hitherto 
iodeed  they  seem  to  have  generally  met  with  tbe  punishment 
due  to  cruelty,  ambition,  and  insolence  and  tli^r  short-lived 
triumphs  on  Hesperian  ground  have  terminated  in  discomfiture 
and  ruin.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their  late  successes  will  be  as 
transient  as  their  ancient  victories,  and  add  another  proof  to 
the  observation  of  tiie  poet,  that  the  Lily  is  not  destined  to 
flourish  in  Italian  soil  *. 


•  Abbd  Richard. 

*  MerUo  |lj  fe  veder^che  quasi  tntti 

Gli  altri,  che  poi  di  Francia  scettro  avranno, 
O  di  t^rro  gli  eserciti  distnitti, 
O  di  flKno,  •  a  pes*e^"  Tedianno; 
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They  still  shew  the  chamber  in  which  the  Erench  moDarch 
was  confined  during  the  first  day  and  night  of  his  captivity.  It 
is  small,  plain,  and  unadorned,  as  all  the  private  apartments, 
even  of  the  richest  abbies,  invariably  are,  and  is  distinguished 
only  by  the  imaginary  importance  which  it  derives  from  the 
presence  of  the  royal  captive. 

We  left  the  abbey  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  rolled  rapidly 
over  a  smooth  and  level  road,  and  entered  Milan  about  nine 
o'clock. 


£  eb*  bfevi  allcgreuc,  e  )tui^  lutti, 
Poco  f  ludogno,  ed  iofinite  danoo     /  a 
Hiporteran  d'ltalia;  che  turn  lice, 
Che'l  Giglio  m  quel  terreno  abbia  radices . 

Ariosto.  Orlando  Furhio,  Canto  xxxiii.  W. 

The  flower  de  luce  or  liljrwat  tlie  distinctive  ornament  of  the  r«;'al  arms  of 
France. 
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MILAN*    ITS  HISTORY,    ITS    CATHEDRAI. COMPARISON  BSTWEEBT 

ROHAN    AND     GOTHIC    ARCHITRCTURB— ST.   CHARUIS    BORRO- 

MKO,   HIS  CHARACTBR ST.   AUBROSB BASIUCA  AND   BIBUO- 

THECA  AHBROSIANA COLLEGES  AND   HOSPITALS  OI'  MILAN 

CHARACTER   OF  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

JjMlLANy  Milanoy  anciently  Mediolanum,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  few  cities  of  Italy  which  have,  I  will  not  say  escaped,  but  risen 
superior  to  the  devastation  of  ages,  wars,  and  revolutions,  and 
brought  down  to  modem  times  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  their  ancient  celebrity.  This  city  may  certainly,  during  certain 
periods  of  her  history,  have  enjoyed  greater  independence,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  for  any  length  of  time  she  could  ever 
boast  of  so  exuberant  a  population,  so  wide  a  circumference,  or 
such  durable  peace  and  prosperity,  as  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Many,  we  well  know,  are  the  blessings  which 
accompany  independence ;  but  independence,  by  which  I  mean 
exemption  from  foreign  influence,  is  only  a  partial  advantage  if 
it  be  not  perfected  by  liberty.  This  observation  is,  I  think,  in 
a  peculiar  manner  elucidated  by  the  history  of  Milan,  which, 
from  its  situation,  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
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the  mildDCSS  ot  the  climate,  soon  attained,  and  with  a  few  inter- 
vals of  visitation  and  disaster  generally  preserved,  bat  never 
exceeded,  a  certain  mediocrity  of  fame  and  magnificence. 

This  city,  like  most  of  those  situated  between  the  Mps  and 
ApennineSt  is  of  Gallic  origin.  The  ItmArians  were  its  founders, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  history,  built  it,  or  rather 
erected  a  few  hovels,  which  gradually  rose  from  a  village 
to  a  town,  and  at  length  became  a  city,  that  is,  during 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  perhaps  his  successor 
Ancus  Martins.  As  the  capital  of  a  considerable  territory  it 
had  acquired,  in  the  year  of  Borne  531,  strength  sufficient  to 
keep  a  Roman  army  in  check  for  some  time,  and  to  require  the 
united  efforts  of  two  Consuls.  Under  Roman  controul  it  enjoyed 
tranquillity  undisturbed  for  many  ages,  increased  in  extuit  and 
opulence,  improved  in  the  polite  arts,  and  became  the  seat  of 
an  academy,  honoured,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture 
from  an  inscripticm  still  extant,,  with  the  appellation  of  Nova 
Athena.  One  advantage  indeed  this  city  possessed  quite jieculiar 
to  itself,  as  its  prosperity  was  rather  increased  than  diminished 
by  the  civil  wars  and  invasions  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries ; 
so  that  while  the  other  cities  of  Italy  and  of  the  whole  empire 
were  gradually  wasting  away  under  the  increasing  calamities  of 
the  times;  and  even  Rome  herself,  with  all  her  lofty  preroga- 
tives of  majesty  and  fame,  saw  her  streets  deserted  and  her 
pomp  withering  under  the  influence  of  warriug  Powers;  Milan 
flourished  ia  population  and  splendor,  and  became,  not 
indeed  the  nominal  but.  oftentimes  the  real  seat  of  empire. 
Such  was  its  state  under  some  of  the  successtirs  of  Constantiney 
and  particularly  during  the  reign  of  the  Valentinians,  and 
such  its  glory  when  described  by  Ausonius,  and  decorated  with, 
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temples  and  porticos,  baths  and  amphitheatres.  But  here  its 
ancient  prosperity  closed,  and  the  era  of  its  disasters  coaunenced. 
Seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  its  situation  exposed  it  to  the 
attacks,  while  its  splendor  and  fame  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  invading  barbarian.  AttHa  Tisited  it  in  his  fory,  and 
first  plundered,  then  butchered  its  inhabitants.  Next  the 
Gcihst  under  Vitiges,  in  order  to  punish  an  efibrt  of  Roomui 
spirit  indignantly  spuming  at  their  yoke,  delivered  it  up  to 
flames  and  devastatitm.  It  was  then  taken  and  sacked  by  ths 
LaT^l^rdi^  Under  their  King  Alimnt  and  abandoned  during 
the  existence  of  their  kingdom,  to  contempt  and  insighificance. 
Charlemtit^  restored  it,  in  part  at  least,  to  its  former  dignity ; 
but  one  of  h^  successors,  the  Emperor  Burbantsa^  irritated  hj 
the  insolem^e  of  iLi  inliabitants,  or  periiaps  instigated  by  the 
neighbouring  rival  cities,  nued  it  to  the  ground,  and  if  we  may 
believe  some  historians,  tore  up  its  foundations  and  passed  the 
ploughshare  over  its  ruins.  But  Milan  survived  even  this  tre- 
mendous visitation,  and  rose  almost  immediately,  and  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  same  prince,  from  ha  ashes. 

lius  re-establishment,  as  well  as  her  former  s^^endor,  was  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  ceal  and  authority  of  her  pastors, 
vfao,  lik«  the  Roman  ponUfl^  after  having  long  been  the  beoe- 
fiictors  and  i&theis  of  their  flocks,  at  length  became  their  sove* 
reigns.  One  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Viscontit  transmitted 
bis  tempMttl  authority  to  his  nepiiew,  whose  descendants 
reigned  for  several  generations  with  considerable  influence  and 
reputation.  Of  these  dukes,  for  such  was  their  title,  John  Gaieta 
Vitcmtiy  was  the  most  distinguished,  and  the  first  perhaps  who 
merited  both  by  his  military  talents,  and  by  his  useful  institutions, 
the  sovoeignty  which  his  ancestors  had  in  part  wurped.    The 
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Cathedral  of  Milan,  the  Carthusian  abbey  of  Pauifl,  several  bridges 
atid  aqueducts,  and  above  all  the  various  canals  that  intersect, 
drain,  and  fertilize  this  country,  are  to  this  day  monuments  of 
Ihe  piety,  the  patriotism,  and  tiie  benevolence  of  this  prince. 

Unfortunately  for  Milan^  and  indeed  for  all  Italy,  the  femily 
of  the  Viiconti  formed  matrimonial  connections  with  the  royal 
dynasty  of  France,  which  on  the  extinction  of  the  former,  laid 
claim  to  its  territories,  and  made  repeated  attempts  with  various 
succras  to  take  possession  of  them.  These  attempts  at  length 
tenninated  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Paria,  which  broke  the 
French  power  in  Italy,  and  secured  the  possession  of  Milan  to 
Spain,  and  eventually  to  Austria,  which  retained  it,  with  a  few 
intervals  of  incidental  and  temporary  incursions,  till  the  French 
revolutionary  invasion. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  the  Austrian  government  is  in 
general  mild  and  benevolent,  and  that  the  provinces  under  its 
controul  eo^y  a  fliir  proportion  of  e^se  and  prosperity.  This 
obaerrAiion  is  pecuUaiiy  applicable  to  the  Milanese,  the  natural 
ifrtility  of  which,  if  the  cultivator^  be  not  checked  by  despotic 
regulstK>iw,  and  partial  taxation,  supplies  in  abundance  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  all  that  can  stimulate  and  recompense  in- 
dustry. Heece,  under  the  Austrian  sway,  it  exhibited  like  the 
Netherlands*  a  scene  of  population,  riches,  and  felicity,  seldom 
equaUed  eveo  in  free  countries,  and  alike  delightful  to  the 
eye,  zbA  to  the  mind  of  the  humane  traveller.  The  Emperor 
Joseph,  with  good  intentions  but  bad  policy,  first  disturbed  the 
traoquiUity  of  bodi  these  happy  provinces,  in  attempting  to  in- 
trodnce  innorations,  most  of  which,  whether  in  their  own  nature 
iue£ak  or  not,  vece  unquestipnebly  unpopular.  The  fennenta- 
■    X  X  3 
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lion  excited  by  these  ill-£idvised  measures,  was  scarcely  ap- 
peased by  the  prudence  of  Leopold,  Joseph's  successor,  when 
the  French  revolution  burst  forth,  hke  a  volcano,  and  disgorged 
its  burning  torrent  over  all  the  neighbouring  territories.  How 
long  the  effects  of  this  infernal  ebullition  may  be  felt,  or  how 
far  its  ravages  may  extend,  it  is  difficult  to  determiQ&  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  both  the  Milanese  and  the  Netherlands  fell  within 
its  range,  and  have  experienced  the  full  effect  of  its  fury.  The 
latter,  plundered  of  its  riches,  and  its  constitution,  and  de^ 
prived  of  half  its  population,  shares  with  France,  her  name,  her 
misery,  and  her  infamy.  The  former  erected  into  the  capital  of 
a  nominal  republic,  but  in  fact,  of  a  miserable  and  oppressed 
province,  sees  its  resources  swallowed  up  in  contributions,  its 
churches  stript,  its  public  establishments  plundered,  its  youth 
corrupted  and  enrolled  in  the  armies  of  its  oppressors,  and  all 
its  scenes  of  peace  and  opolence,  and  all  its  prospects  of  secu- 
rity, turned  into  dismay,  want,  and  uncertainty. 

Milan  is  a  great  and  splendid  city,  near  eleven  miles  In  cir- 
cumference, containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  tlu)asand 
inhabitants.  Its  general  appearance  however,  does  not  in  my 
opinion,  correspond  with  its  reputation ;  the  streets  are  not 
always  either  wide  or  regular,  or  well  built,  and  it  presents  few 
edifices  of  magnificence  or  beauty  sufficient  to  attract  attention. 
Of  these,  the  Cathedral  without  doubt  is  the  principal.  It  is 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  occupies  part  of 
the  great  square.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  its  materials 
are  white  marble.  In  magnitude  this  edifice  yields  to  few  in 
the  universe.  Inferior  only  to  the  Basilica  Vaticana,  it  equals  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  surpasses  the  cathedral  of  Florence  and  St. 
Paul's ;  in  the  interior  elevation  it  yields  to  both;  in  exterior  it 
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exceeds  both  ;  in  fret-work,  carving,  and  statues,  it  goes  beyond 
all  churches  in  the  world,  St.  Peter's  itself  not  excepted.  Its 
double  aisles,  its  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  arches ;  the  lustre  of 
its  walls ;  its  numberless  niches  all  filled  with  marble  figures,  give 
it  an  appearance  novel  even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic. 
Such,  at  least,  it  must  appear  to  those  who  admire  the  Gothic 
manner  called  by  the  Italians  Tedesca,  so  uncommon  in  Italy 
in  its  purity,  as  most  of  the  edifices  that  bear  that  appellation  are, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  a  mixed  style  formed  of  a  degrada« 
tion  of  Roman  architecture  dressed '  up  in  moresco  ornaments. 
The  admirer  of  English  Gothic  will  observe  one  pecuUarity, 
which  is,  that  in  the  cathedral  of  Mtion,  there  is  no  screen,  and 
that  the  chancel  is  entirely  open,  and  separated  from  the  nave 
only  by  its  elevation. 

In  the  front  of  the  chancel,  and  almost  immediately  above 
the  steps,  rises  on  four  additional  steps  the  altar,  and  behind  it, 
in  a  semicircular  form,  the  choir.  Thus  tlie  altar  stands  sa  in 
the  Roman  Basilicay  and  indeed  in  all  ancient  churches,  between 
the  clergy  and  tho  people.  Two  circumstances  are  particularly 
observable  in  this  church ;  the  one  is,  that  there  are  no  chapels 
properly  so  called,  because  the  Ambrosian  rite,  which  long  re- 
tained the  ancient  custom  of  allowing  one  altar  only,  and  one 
service  in  each  church,  not  having  conformed  to  the  modem 
mode  when  the  cathedral  was  commenced,  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  plan  for  private  masses  and  oratories.  This  omis- 
sion contributes  much  to  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  edifice. 
Altars  however  there  now  are  in  abundance,  but  placed  in  such 
a  manner  as  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  design.  The 
second  is  the  thinness  of  the  pillars  or  rather  of  die  clusters  of 
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pillars,  which,  while  they  support  the  vault,  and  are  of  course 
numeroDs,  amounting  to  fif^y-two,  yet  conceal  no  part  of  the 
edifice,  and  allow  the  eye  to  range  over  the  whole  at  pleasure. 
How  much  superior,  in  fact,  are  pillars  to  buttresses,  and  colon- 
sades  to  arcadesi  Ihe  lightness,  the  simplidty,  and  the  openness 
of  the  one,  to  the  cumbersocae  weight  of  the  other,  which  occu- 
|aes  so  much  ^laoe,  ccmceak  so  many  parts,  and  so  obstructs  the 
ftf^pearance  of  an  edifice.  In  truth,  the  traveller  when  he  has 
Been  and  admired  the  majestic  simplicity  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vin- 
culo, !^a.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  Paul,  fwm  U  mttra.,  views 
even  the  towering  arcades  of  St.  Petals  with  regret,  and  laments 
that  a  colonnade  is  wanting  to  the  interior  perfection  of  the 
Vatican^ 

The  pillars  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan  are  more  than  ninety 
feet  in  ho^H,  and  about  ei^t  in  diameter.  The  dimensions 
of  the  ^urch  at  large  are  as  follows :  In  length  four  hundred 
and  ninety  feet,  in  breadth  tvto  hundred  and  ninety^^ight, 
is  interior  eleratioa  under  die  dome  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
ei^t,  and  four  hundred  in  extmor,  that  is  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower.  The  pavement  is  formed  of  marble  of  diflferent 
cdoun,  di^Msed  in  vauious  patterns  and  figures.  The  number 
of  nidtes  is  great,  and  every  niche  has  its  statue,  which,  with 
dioee  placed  on  the  ballurtrade  of  the  roof,  are  reported  to 
amount  to  more  than  four  thousand.  Many  among  them  are 
said  to  be  of  great  merit. 

Over  the  dome  rises  a  tower  or  spire,  or  rather  obelisk,  for 
iti  singular  shape  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  appellation, 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  merit,  adds  little  either  to  the 
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beauty  or  to  the  raagni6cence  of  the  structure  which  it  surmounts. 
This  obelisk  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury*, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  beat  fuxfaitects.  Though 
misplaced,  its  form  is  not  in  itself  inelegant,  while  its  archi- 
tecture and  mechanbm  are  extremely  ingenious,  and  deserve 
minute  examination.  In  ascending  the  traveller  will  observe, 
that  the  roof  of  the  church  is  covered  with  blocks  of  marble, 
connected  together  by  a  cement,  that  has  not  only  its  hardness 
and  durability,  but  its  colour,  so  that  the  eye  scarcely  percdves 
the  juncture,  and  the  whole  roof  appears  one  immense  piece  of 
white  shining  marble.  The  view  fVom  the  summit  is  extensive 
and  even  novel,  as  it  includes  not  only  the  city  and  the  rich  plain 
of  Milatit  intersected  with  rivers  and  canals,  covered  with  gar- 
dens, orchards,  vineyards,  and  groves,  and  thickly  studded  with 
villages  and  towns ;  but  it  extends  to  the  grand  fraooe  o^  this 
picture,  and  takes  in  the  odghbcHiring  Alps,  fonning  a  ma^ 
nificent  semicircle  and  uniting  their  bleak  ridges  with  the  milder 
and  nwre  distant  Apetmmes^ 

The  traveller  will  regret  as  he  desc^ids,  that  instead  of 
heaping  this  useless  and  cumbersome  quairy  upon  the  dome, 
the  trustees  of  the  edifice  did  not  employ  tbe  money  expended 
upon  it  in  erecting  a  front,  {for  that  essential  part  is  still  want- 
ing), corresponding  with  the  style  and  stateliness  of  this  superb 
temple.  A  front  has  indeed  been  begun,  but  in  a  taste  so 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  main  building,  and  made  up  of  such 
a  medley  of  Roman  orders  and  Gothic  decorations,  that  Uie 
total  suspension  of  such    a  work   might   be  considered   as 
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an  advantage,  if  a  more-  appropriate  porta  were  to  be  erected 
in  its  place.  But  unfortunately  the  liinds  destined  for  the 
completion  and  repair  of  this  cathedral  are  now  swallowed  up 
in  the  general  confiscation ;  and  an  edifice  destined  to  be  a 
monument  of  the  piety  of  fifty  generations,  will  be  abandoned 
by  the  present  atheistical  government  to  neglect  and  decay. 
Had  it  been  finished,  and  the  western  front  built  in  a  style 
corresponding  with  the  other  parts,  the  admirers  of  the  Gothic 
style  would  have  possessed  one  specimen  perfect  in  its  kind, 
and  accompanied  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  materials 
set  off  by  a  fine  cUmate. 

In  materials  indeed,  the  cathedral  of  Milan  surpasses  all  the 
churches  of  the  Universe,  the  noblest  of  which  are  only  lined  and 
coated  with  marble,  while  this  is  entirely  built,  paved,  vaulted, 
and  roofed  with  the  same  substance,  and  that  cf  the  whitest 
and  moat  resplendent  kind.  Here  then  there  would  have  been 
an  object  of  comparison,  and  the^lover  of  sacred  architecture, 
after  a  minute  examination,  I  will  not  say  of  the  Vatican,  for 
the  magnitude,  elevation,  and  accompaniments  of  that  vast 
fabric,  admit  of  no  comparison,  but  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
S.  Paoio  fuori  It  Mura,  Sta.  Justina  at  Paduot  St.  Paul  in 
London,  might  decide  which  of  the  two  styles  is  best  adapted 
to  the  solemnity  of  religious  offices,  or  which  delights  the  eye 
and  the  mind  most.  The  decision  would  be  difficult.  Most 
men  have  habits  to  resist,  and  prejudices  to  conquer  on  the  sub- 
ject. AH  the  ancient,  and  with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul's  only, 
all  the  great  edifices  dedicated  to  religion  in  our  owq  country 
are  Gothic  and  Saxon,  wliilc  Greek  and  Roman  architecture  is 
seen  only  in  palaces,  villas,  aqd  theatres.    How  naturally  there^ 
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To  walk  the  studious  cloister  pale> 
,  Analbye  thelugli  imboyed  rogC     , ,  -_, 
f  AVitli  antique  plllan,  massy  proo^ 
~  And  storied  windows  richl/  digbt. 

If  to  these  enchantments  we  add  the  p^t^l^- if^Mft^r  :i^fi:f^iz: 
voiced  choir,  the  service  kighy  and  anthems  clear,  we  are  irresist- 
ibly attr^{jtedtp,a,s^^e,,tj}J(^aiir«Jieipf5  sQ.in^^ 
tipns^^apd  .paijs'.jtprth  so(npfl(  our  best  ^n^  niqs|^  l^olyi  fed^i^gSr 
A^'hep  opposeti  to  ft^.'^rjcijii  a^.l^^an,arq|ii,tecturej.  tl^ougl^g^^ 
may  retaiti  its,be^ut^,^ej;  aeeips^vpst^,pril^fl^ajesty.;,and  ,ajK 
pro{>riated  ,as,,it  is  ^Imosteqtir^ly,.  ap^p^gstj^.J^.tijie  n)^sij?ns,£j^ 
the  ^reat  and  .^o  the  fe^ort?,  pf  thp  ^y.jit  ^i^s{^|rea,  p^easuralale.  i^eaSi 
only,  and  awajieiis  <^©otiopp  of .  piE^,  and  e^ectiaJticiiqa  i^f,  th^. 
tricai  amusement. ,  3«f  Xlji^  asspci^tiqn,of  i^eas,  spfayowT^jjle 
to  Gothic,  Js  peculiarity  an  .^qgli^hmap,  ^p,,It^ian's.,preJHr 
dicesrun  in  a  contrary  dir^tjop.  ."pie  Gothip  :or TedescffJtwB 
considers  as  an  invention  of  the  .northern, bafba,naiiSrpJt'l^*^°'°^ 
bination  of  dispropprtio,iis  and  di^son^nc^s.,  Its  tzBiligfit  pakM 
to  him  thesullen  gloom  of  npr^hei;n,forests^^an4pf,¥^^:je5,for  evei| 
clouded;  its  clustered  pillars,  are  mere  CQpfusloq,,  i||-pO(xtny_ed 
bundles  of  stone;  the  apparent  ,|iengthpE,^\e^atipfli  is ,t|hftr^\itj(^ 
narrowness  and  disproportion;  the  pointed  arch,  the  conse- 
qtrencc  of  ignorance  in  not  knDwing~tiie"ai*rpf'form1ng  a  roun^ 
<}fl^;.'tiw  fl^POe  brakes  U*at.  intpraeet  the  vault,:€hMM.y  ..cotltrir- 
ances  to  support  it;  the  fretwork  of  the  windows,  happ^f- 
inventi(|ni5  to  o(>struct, the  light;  ifl  shojit,  .jip,  looks ,  iipop;  (Jbe 
'  wliolJp,jStj;}^Lj^  aa  ill  assoiCt^..nia8s  of.:iiaciQng;»itic$Ji<«liiynr 
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portioDfl}  encumbrance,  confmion,  darkness  and  intricacy,  well 
adapted  indeed,  as  were  the  forests  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  gloom 
and  horror  of  Druidical  sacrifices  and  Runic  incantations, 

Barbara  ritu 
Sacra  Deum,  sfnietie  diris  feralibiu  arm. 

Imcoh. 

but  very  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  christian  congr^a- 
tion,  the  order  and  decorum  of  its  rites,  and  the  festive  celebra- 
tion of  its  mysteries. 

It  would  here,  perhaps,  be  the  place  to  inquire  when  and 
whence  the  Gothic  style  passed  into  Italy ;  an  inquiry  which 
would  naturally  lead  to  another,  inseparable  indeed  from  it, 
though  more  extensive  and  intricate,  where  that  style  originated. 
Bttt,  as  the  subject  is,  if  not  strictly  speaking  Gothic,  at  least 
anticlassicaJ,  I  may  be  allowed  to  exclude  it  fix>m  these  sketches, 
and  instead  of  a  dissertation  and  my  own  very  insignificant 
opinion,  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  passage  from  Ca^ 
siodorus ;  and  admitting  that  it  may  not  refer  to  the  style  in 
question,  yet  I  will  ask  him  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
describe  it  more  a«nirately*. — Quid  dicamus  columnarum  junceam 
proceritatemf  moles  Ulas  sublimiasimas fabricarum,  quasi  quibusdam' 
erectis  hastthbus  contineri  et  substantia  fjuaUtate  concavis  canalUms 
excavataSf  ut  magis  ipsas  astimes  fuisse  transfusas  alias  carts  judicat 
factum,  quod  metalHs  durissimis  videos  expoUtum  -f-. 


*  Cusiodonu  lived  im  the  sixth  centurj,  and  was  tecretary  to  the  first  Gothic 

lUBgl. 

+  Lib.  Tii.  Var.  Fonn.  xt.     From  this  epistle  we  learn,  tiiat  under  the  shore* 
BKBtioiied  princes,  Rome  still  abounded  in  slstues  even  of  bronze — tint  its  edifices 
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The  most  remarkable  object  ia  the  iDtorior  of  Uiis  church  is 
the  subterranean  chapel,  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  reposes.  It  is  immediately  under  the  dome,  in  form 
octangular,  and  lined  with  silver,  divided  into  pannels  repi& 
seuting  the  principal  actions  of  the  life  of  the  Saint.  The  body 
is  in  a  shrine  of  rock  crystal,  on,  or  rather  behind  the  altar;  it  is 
stretched  at  full  length,  dr«8t  in  ponti6cal  robes,  with  the 
crosier  and  mitre.  The  lace  is  exposed,  very  improperly  bo> 
cause  much  disfigured  by  decay,  a  deformity  increased  and 
rendered  more  hideous  by  its  contrast  with  the  splendor  of  the 
vestments  which  cover  the  body,  and  by  the  pale  ghastly  light 
that  gleams  from  the  aperture  above.  The  inscription  ov«r 
this  chapel  or  mausoleum,  was  dictated  by  St  Charles  himself 
and  breathes  that  modesty  and  piety  which  so  peculiarly  markfij 
bis  character.    It  is  as  follows : 

CAROLV8  CAROINALIS 

TITULI  S.  PIUXEDIS 

ARCHIEP.  MEDIOLAN. 

FREQUENTIOBIBUS 

CLERI  POPULIQ.  AC 

DEVOTI  F.SMINEI  SEXUS 

PRECIBUS  SE  COHMENOATUH 

CUPIENS  HOC  LOCO  SIBI 

HONUHENTUM  VITENS  ELEGIT. 

If  ever  a  human  being  deserved  such  honours  from  his  fellow- 
creatures,  it  was  St.  Charles  Borrormo.  Princely  birth  and  fortune, 
the  highest  dignities,  learning,  talents,  and  accomplishments. 


were  io  good  teI](u]^-4Ild  that  gorenuneiit  was  extninely  attentive  to  tlieir 
preservation. 
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•qualities  30  iapt  to- intoxicate  the  strongest  mind  even  ih  the  so- 
berness of  mature*  I  might8ay,'ia  the  suUenness  of  declining,  age, 
«bone  in  bim  even  when  a  youth^,  without  impairing  that  htimi- 
4ity, -simplicity  <if  heart,  disinterestedness  and  holioese,.  whieli 
conatiCbted  his  reai' merit -and  formed  his  most  honourable  and 
'permanent  distinctioli.'  •  It  was  bisdestinj-to  Fender  to  his  peo]^e 
.those  great  and 'Splendid  flervice*  which  ^cite  public  applause 
'and^^atit^do»  and  to  perform  at  the  saoie  time  those  hamblef 
[dutie&. which,  though  perhaps  qiore  meritoriouti,  are  l€S8obt)cut$, 
^nd '  sometime^  produce  more  <  obloquy  than  acknowledgment, 
/Thus,  he  founded  schooUv  colleges,  and  hospitals;  built' -para- 
'x^ial  churches^  most  affectionately  «,ttended  his  dock  durii^  a 
^destructive  pestile'nces  erected^  a-  ^azagvttOh,  and  serv>ed  the-fo^^ 
ibnken  viQtims'with^S- own  h^ndsi-Tljeseafe  duties  uneonimimt', 
magnificent  and  heroic,  and  are&Jlowed  by  -fame  and  glory. 
But,  to  reform  a  clergy  and  people  depraved  and  almost  bar- 
barized by  ages  of  war;  infVaftio«,'iHtbfftal  dissension,  and  by  their 
concomitant  evils,  f^irim^,'  pfestSlence' and  general  misery;  to 
extend  his  influence'ig  t:v(;ry,part  of  ah  Immense  diocese  include 
ingsomeof  the  wild^Vr^^ons,of^.t(ip.*^^«,  to  visit  every  village 
in  person,  and  inspect- -and-' coritectcvt^y  disorder,  are  offices 
of  little  pomp  anil 'of  g^'^t  diflRcult;jr.'  Yetj  this  laborious  part 
of  his  pastoral  charge  he. \veht  'through  with  the  courage  and  the 
perseverance  of  an  apostle ;  ana  so  great  was  his  success,  that 
the.  diocese  of  Milan,  the  mtwt  extensive  perhaps  in  Italy,  as 
it  contains  at  least  eight  hundred  arid  fifty  parishes, .  became 
'a  model  of  decency,  order,  and  regularity,  and  in  this  respect 


.„.*  He  was  ii^ade  cardinal  aiid.arfjhtHf)!i9p..  is  ^wtTwit^^MiifdyeM^^cUscaBil* 
Fius  VI.  who  had  resigned  seveftJ  rich  liriiigB  to  lum  twelve  years  i)«$K]^  ^,- 
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iiUs  leKoiWd-lbBiBdiriiraition.fflf  evBry  impartial  ohsetTeir*i  The 
■g(ifdeffebtB:iitf;thejzcal,oCiSli..€harka:eSt«i><ledifar.brityDnd.ttie 
iJitnilsiOfrlnsidiaaeaet'aBd  iinnsti  6f,lii»  regalati|on8.&r.tbe  refois- 
onalioni  of.  lHSi'Glecgy,.-9uch.  as  the i establishment  ot  seminaries, 
ijreuljil  tetrealti,  Stc:  .-item  adopted  by  die  Gailican.churcb,  land 
i^t^dedovev  Fvflfioeiand.Genua^j..:!  . :.{  i   >.    m  ...,.,  .,.^  '..; 

..'^.Mflnyiof ,)}i9ii;aeelleat,i«stillutioi)Sj otill  ramain,  andiSunong 
^others  tJwt^f  Sunday,  eohaolK  aoditiiftJwthnoml  and.affetsting 
ate  \>«hoUI  qiv/that  day-  tbe  KaA  arta  of..tbe..Ca,th«dr<d, filed  with 
-chiidfBii/foirting  .iljwo..giiah(iidivi»ion»i  of  bwa  ami giris  ranged 
opposite  each  other,  and  Jl>Bseia4Bihis»bdivid*dJflto.flaBsefi,ao- 
cording  to  their  age  and  capacities,  drawn  up  between  the  pillars, 
Iwbilfe'(!#ai«rBib)e'iii«ruc<ior8!8ltet(dieach  cloM,  and  direct  their 
^quest^ns'add  Mplanationa  tcevei-y  little  individual'withbttt  di^ 
:tiiM;tion'.''J>A'e)ergymaa attefide'eaohclas^  occtitaipanied' fa;^ 4>ne 
,'oi^-Blor^'layiAeh  for-rlbe' boys^'ahd-'fon  tl>e:girls  by  Je  many 
ImatrAB^j-'-Thd'lay'perdoiffiiare  saiditoibe.  oftentimes  erf  the  lirA 
idistinotidiiti  '<%IUesrsrd  placed  is'  different. ree«t«e>  Ar  writing. 
^Fhis  admil%lble'prattioe>')sd  bene^al  .and  eo  edifying,  is  not 
c«oiifiBM  tloi«l«!i'.6^h«dral''0».  e«eB  to  M»/««.  The  pious  arch- 
bishop extended  it  to  every  part  of  his  immense  diocese,  aud  it 
~is  observe<I~In  all  the  parochial  churches  of  the  Milanese,  aiTd 
^  thp,;n»ig|)J)9Hii8g,»lifli:«s^,,of  .sueh  at  least  as  are  suBragans 


'  The  private  virtues"  of  St.  Charles,  tha't  is,  the  ijualities  that 


.IC  .i«:Ek!aXiLllairii.ij  • 
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give  true  sterling  value  to  the  man,  axtd  sandify  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Creator,  I  mean  humility,  seif-conmand,  temper- 
ance,  industry,  pradence,  and  fortitude,  "were  not  iaferior  to  his 
public  endowments.  His  table  was  for  fais  guests ;  his  own 
diet  was  confined  to  brcad  and  vegetables ;  he  aHowed  himsdf 
no  amusement  or  relaxation,  allying  tiiat  the  variety  of  bis 
duties  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  recreation.  His  dress  and  estab- 
lishment was  such  as  became  -his  faok,  but  in  private  he  dis- 
pensed with  the  atteodance  of  servants,  and  wcn«  an  under 
flress  coarse  and  common ;  bis  bed  was  of  straw ;  his  repose 
short;  and  in  all  the  deteils  of  life,  lie  manifested  an  utter  con* 
tempt  of  personal  ease  and  indtdgence*. 

The  immense  chuities  of  St.  Charles  exceed  t^  iac(»ne  and 
magnificence  of  sovereigns.  In  every  city  in  which  he  had  at 
any  time  resided,  he  lefl  some  monument  of  useful  munificence; 
a  school,  a  fountain,  an  hospital,  or  a  college.  Ten  of  the  latt^, 
five  of  the  preceding,  and  the  fcnmer  without  number,  still 
remfun  at  Povta,  Bologna^  Milan,  and  in  all  the  towns  of  iits 
diocese.  Besides  these  public  foundations,  he  bestowed  annually 
the  sum  c^  thirty  thousand  crowns  on  -the  poor,  and  added  to 


*  Thnt  unifcHinity  of  utioo,  'demeanor,  and  convenatiob,  wbidi  'ComtitiltM 
coDBiBteiit^  ofdiaruiter,  and  ^vea  to  all  stages  of  life  a  certain  Bymmetiy  and 
unit^  of  desi^  bo  much  admired  by  the  BDcieDts*,  waa  pecoliaiiy  conspicuous  in 
St  Charles.  He  lived  only  to  serve  his  God,  to  this  grand  object  be  directed  bia 
thoughts,  actions,  and  whole  being,  withont  one  eideliag  glance  at  interest « 
pleasure. 


itDeOCilb.1.31. 
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it  in  various  cases  of  public  distress  during  his  life  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  crowus  more*  not  including  numberless 
extra  benefactions  conferred  upon  individuals  whose  situations 
^imed  pecuhar  and  perhaps  secret  relief.  The  funds  which 
supplied  these  boundless  charities  were  doived  partly  irom  his 
own  estates,  and  partly  from  his  arcbi-episcopal  revenue.  The 
former,  as  be  had  no  expensive  tastes  or  habits  to  indulge,  were 
devoted  entirely  to  boteficence;  the  latter  he  divided  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches  and  edifices 
connected  with  them,  the  second  was.  allotted  to  the  poor,  and 
the  third  «nployed  in  the  domestic  expenditure  of  the  bishop. 
But,  of  the  whole  income,  the  humble  and  disinterested  prelate 
ordered  as  account  to  be  sulnnitted  annually  to  the  diocesan 
synod. 

It  is  not  woodaiful  that  such  virtues  should  have  engaged  the 
affection  of  his  flock  during  his  life,  and  that  after  his  death 
they  should  be  recollected  with  gratitude  and  veneration.  The 
benevolent  protestant  will  not  quarrel  with  the  Milanese  for 
supposing  that  the  good  pastor  at  his  departure  cast  an  afiec- 
tionate  ^ance  on  his  beloved  flock,  non  deserens  sed  respectans*, 
that  the  flame  of  charity  still  burns  in  the  regions  of  bliss,  that 
be  iodks  down  upon  the  theatre  of  his  labours  and  of  his  virtues 
with  complaoency,  and  that  he  still  continues  to  offer  up  his 
orisons  for  his  once  bdored  people  through  the  common  Lord 
and  Mediator  -f". 


*  Cie.  de  Sen, 

t  Tbia  extnordinary  person  diecl  at  the  age  of  fi>r^-aix,  not  exhausted  b;  his 
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;  Q£;^thef;sttHieS]IcpctmJii)(i  in.uiA  a«du«^d'ithB)3edifieei.l7lBrrai 
»lreadj!„»hs^ive^j]tbflit  -.mmyf  am  miesme^  aai'MaB'aiiamtsdt 
Of,.ths,Jattefeildia»,ofiiStJ;Biaiith()lp*8w.i»].tlje<(totjiiti!»(8n(i3iia 
tlifl,ptiu<fiWiao(>l»«pr«Swt«3*teKapps»il(!j,fs|jMWi8gjhi9fpitofliiiil8 
Hbif*  ]Wi,b^»,,^«n,iQff  jitj(ndr*pery:,(Mfetl  biaul»h»ttl^j 

Wf  p!ajrn'?f!itiiBj,pH«!^«s;iisffpiffisqat«i^»(fc.pbfac5s«Bfly»th«* 

sSHtptPf  j^fir^',  fflajd  l^ijyfl,  jusfjresspftjp  fl0i8ip»ro  h»li3!dfl'»»»b6 

Borromeo.  Two  large  pulpits  stand  one  on  each  side  J^^ 
entrance:  that  on  the  right,  appropriated  to  the  reading  of  the 
8WPi;|.:,FeS^  mm  fPHr.,br9**ftfigHS*ft  WBeWVfWgttbetftMimrs- 

''U'-'\>   ^'l     I'll ;i''    l}ni.  ,-/'!   At\   !-iii-lirh    >lj<>fl  nitl 'to  iK'ijojfls 

.lir     .1    •'■■.■.\,v>i  I. HI.  •iliii,ii)r.i3  illiw  WiWjWryn  ■)<\    l)lu<ill< '(srli 

Mloun  «r  iotleriHtaliniiii  'fei^tV'  kifliU  tM%iUii;"hol'  l«l*lM'j;i%iii>id'tt8ii(!  VJ 
«]cpMed(fainiieir'>inttfiUiiiT«<l«i]libh  dr;  aadtklte)  ^wei/^'in^ShiiiAtt^dBiiaB^aS 

He  was  nephew  to  the  last  Medicean  Pope,'  Pius  IV.  Bnd.bj  him  he  was  tipmit 

-■-i''j.i-"i.t-i?''  'k'ii!^"-^"l.  'V  ''i''".irll"«  'L"?'i''>  ii'-wii"!.'""  JiTO 
nated  archbishop  of  Mittm  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  a^.    He  who  reai^  hia 

mim«nifi4  ihiMctej'tityt«fiLii)'luib;*«>iWViU'ie«'JAM/MM«s>ltW>M 

iidck(better'^'th«a«  TirUttttliMB  ^tet0llaJMilc4»a>;c«iApUasitl(^«u3ilAUiM 

writers,  and  particularly  of  the  latter,  and  on  the  other  recoU^t  iXi^\^SttClmrUu[ 
Borromeo  was  an  archbishop,  a  cardinal,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  a  f<uW^  we  SQaJl 
be  enabled  to  give  this  romplimaiil  its  fill!  vnlna 


.'  t-)rji.djcc  Jou  (/.ii.-^l-iylli,  o^%i/§8^3ilj  uoniij  ipaoiljloBiijiswiiX  r 
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terious  aDimals  of  Ezechiel;  that  on  the  left  is  supported  by 
the  four  doctore  of  the  Latin  church  in  the  same  metal. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate  all  the  ornaments  of 
this  church,  but  merely  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  general 
idea  of  its  magnitude  and  decorations.  When  we  saw  it,  its 
magnificence  was  on  the  decline;  the  income  destined  for  its 
completion  and  support  had  been  considerably  retrenched  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  was,  I  believe,  entirely  confiscated  by 
the  French ;  the  archbishopric  and  chapter  were  impoverished 
by  exactions  and  alienations ;  and  thus  all  the  resources  that  fed 
the  splendor  of  this  grand  Metropolis  were  drained  or  exhausted. 
Hence,  it  seined  to  want  that  neatness  and  lustre  which  arise 
froin  great  attention  and  opulence  united.  Here  indeed,  as  in 
every  territory  where  the  French  domineer,  appearances  of  irre- 
ligion  too  often  strike  theeye;  neglected  churches  and  plundered 
hospitals, 

JEdaqjxe  labentes  Deonim  et 
Feda  oigro  simulacra  fumo. 

Horace. 

are  frequent  spectacles  as  little  calculated  to  please  the  sight  as  to 
conciliate  the  judgment,  that  looks  forward  with  terror  to  the 
consequences  of  such  a  system  of  atheism.  In  feet,  the  dilapida- 
tion of  benevolent  establishments  and  the  decay  of  sacred  edi- 
fices are  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  French  principles.  The  neglect  of  education,'  arising 
partly  from  the  want  of  instructors,  and  partly  from  the  sup- 
pression of  ancient  establishments,  and  the  early  depravation  of 
youth  that  results  from  it,  are  already  deeply  felt  and  lamented. 
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The  lawless  example  of  the  French  soldiery  dispersed  over  the 
whole  territory*  curies  vice  and  impiety  into  every  village,  aad 
literally  scatters  disease  and  death,  both  of  mind  and  body,  over 
aU  this  country  lately  so  virtuous  and  happy. 


IHe  ftitnd,  mortwsque  ferens  mortolibus  cegrls 
NdacHof,  et  iJevo  coiutriBtot  InmiM  coalata. 

Bn.  10. 


But  to  return  to  our  subject.— The  character  of  St.  Ambrose, 
the  celebrated  arcbbishi^  of  Milan,  bis  eloquence  his  firmness, 
and  lus  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  induence*  are  well 
known;  but  it  is  not  equally  so,  that  he  modelled  aad  regulated 
the  liturgy  oi  his  church,  and  that  this  Hturgy  is  still  iti  use  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  indeed  in  QKWt  of  the  capitular  and  parochial 
«burcbc8  of  this  diocese.  The  reader,  who  may  petliaps  be 
acquainted  with  such  forms  of  public  prayer  only  as  are  of  a  later 
invention,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  in 
the  fourtli  century,  was  more  encumbered,  as  a  protestant  would 
express  it,  with  rites  and  ceremonies  than  the  Roman  is  in  the 
nineteenth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  St.  Ambrose  did  not 
institute  or  compose  the  liturgy  that  now  bears  bis  naoK,  for  it 
existed  before  his  tiitie,  and  was  probably  cteval  with  the  church 
of  Milan^  but  that  he  merdy  reduced  it  into  better  order,  and 
improved  it  in  expressicn  and  anrangfinieDt. 

Tlie  body  of  this  saint  lies,  not  in  the  Cathedral,  but  in 
an  ancient  church  at  a  considerable  distance  fi-om  it,  that 
is  now  called  from  him  the  Banlica  Ambrosiana,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  that  in  which  he  generally  opiated.   Though  ancient^ 
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it  has  been  lo  often  repaired  thai  it  may  possibly  retain  not  nuidi 
of  ks  origina]  awtenaU  or  appearance.  Ooa  pnx^  indeed  of  its 
antiquity  is  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  ground  all  around  it, 
occasioned  by  the  ruins  of  neighbouring  buildings;  so  that  you 
descend  some  steps  to  enter  it,  a  eircumatance  that  gives  iit  a 
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which  do  not  present  some  object  of  curiosity  worth  a  visit 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  both  to  the  convents  and 
to  the  palaces. 

From  these  edifices  therefore  we  will  pass  to  the  Ambrosian 
library,  an  establishment  which,  notwithstanding  its  appellation, 
has  no  connection  with  antiquity,  and  owes  its  existence  entirely 
to  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  nephew  of  the 
Saint,  and  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Milan.  This  prelate,  who 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  virtues,  if  not  the  talents  of  his 
uncle,  began  to  collect  books  when  a  student  at  Rome,  and  en- 
larging  his  plan  as  he  advanced  in  age  and  dignities,  at  length 
when  raised  to  the  archbishopric,  erected  an  edifice,  placed  his 
collection  in  it,  and  opened  it  to  the  public  under  the  title  of 
Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana.  It  contains  about  forty  thousand  vo- 
lumes, and  more,  it  is  said,  than  fifteen  thousand  manuscripts. 
There  is  also  annexed  to  this  library  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
statues,  antiques,  and  medals,  which  contained  many  articles  of 
great  rarity  and  reputation.  But  these,  whether  statues,  medals, 
or  paintings,  have,  together  with  the  most  valuable  books  and 
manuscripts,  been  conveyed  to  Paris.  The  hall  of  this  library 
is  well-proportioned,  though  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected 
and  as  is  indeed  requisite  for  a  collection  of  books  so  considerable. 
The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintings,  and  the  space  between  the 
bookcases  and  the  cornice  filled  up,  by-  the  portraits  of  the 
most  eminent  authors,  whose  writings  are  deposited  below,  or 
to  use  the  loftier  expression  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  quorum  imnor-' 
tales  anima,  in  hcis  iisdem  loquuntur  *. 


*  f^y,  XXXV. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able articles  in  this  library  vras  a  manuscript  collection  of 
various  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  accompanied  with  drawings, 
designs,  &c.  which  had  been  presented  to  it  by  a  citizen  of  the 
name  of  Galeas  Arconati,  who  generously  refused  vast  sums  of- 
fered for  this  precious  deposit,  and  to  secure  its  possession  to 
his  country,  consigned  it  to  the  Ambrosian  librarjj  as  to  an  inr 
violable  sanctuary.  The  reputation  of  Leonardo,  whose  genius 
ranged  over  all  the  sciences  at  pleasure,  and  shone  with  equal 
lustre  in  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  philosophy,  gave 
these  volumes  of  sufficient  importance  in  themselves,  an  inesti- 
mable value  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  who  accordingly, 
with  that  enthusiasm  for  the  arts  which  distinguishes  the  mo- 
dern Italians  as  honourably  as  it  did  tlie  ancient  Greeks,  erected 
a  marble  statue  to  the  donor,  and  enregistered  his  name  among 
the  public  benefactors  of  the  city.  AVhat  then  must  have  been 
their  rage  and  indignation  when  they  saw  this  relic,  the  object 
of  their  pride  and  complacency,  torn  from  them  by  the  French*, 
and  sent  off  jumbled  and  tost  in  the  common  mass  of  plun- 
der to  Paris?  But  this  injustice  was  not  the  last  nor  the 
greatest  insult  offered  to  the  feelings  of  the  Milanese  by  their 
invaders. 

In  the  refectory  or  hall  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  was, 
as  is  well  known,  the  celebrated  Last  Supper  of  the  same  painter,. 


Di  Parigi 
he  vagabonde  belve 

Ab.  Mmli. 
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supposed  to  be  bU  masterpiece.  The  coorreMt  wu  mppreeBed, 
the  faaH  turned  iato  a  it(M«-TDom  of  artiUery,  and  1^  pictfue 
served  as  a  tai^  for  the  soldien  to  fire  at!  Tte  keads  weie 
Aeir  favoBiite  niwks,  and  that  of  our  Savioor  in  pvefetenco  to 
the  otfaen.  l^or  impiety,  dx)i]^  wanton  aod  to  them  unpnv 
fitable,  was  impo'tmit,  and  may  be  passed  over  vitii  coatemprt*- 
ous  abhoirenoe ;  but  their  barbarism  in  4le&cang  a  masterpiece 
which,  though  in  decay,  wasstiHa  model  in  the  art,  succeeded 
to  the  Ml  extent  «rea  of  their  onsdnerous  wishes,  and  ha» 
erased  for  ever  mie  of  the  aoblest  specimens  c£  paintiog  ia 
l^e  world.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  dbe  Goths,  the  Lon- 
bards,  or  even  the  Huns  were  ever  guilty  of  such  unaeceasarj 
outrage. 

In  colleges,  hospits^,  and  establishments  of  thanty  an  gene* 
nd,  Milan  is  or  rather  was,  most  splendidly  endowed,  owing  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  princely  munificence  of  St.  Charka.  Of 
the  former,  the  college  of  Bnra,  ooce  bdooging  to  the  Jesuits, 
is  the  principal ;  it  contained  tw^ve  hundred  students  besides 
professors,  masters,  and  teachers ;  is  cff  vast  extent,  and  oonat- 
derable  magnificence.  Its  courts  surrounded  with  gallories  in 
two  stories  supported  by  granite  pillars,  its  staircase,  its  library, 
and  its  observatory,  are  much  admired  by  the  Milanese,  aud 
not  without  reason ;  but  the  galleries  would  appear  to  more  ad- 
vantage if  the  pillars  were  neam.  IVide  intercolmDniatioQs  are 
however  very  general  in  almost  all  galleries,  piazzas,  and  colon- 
nades, that  I  have  seen  even  in  Italy;  a  defect  more  oppo- 
site perhaps  to  Greatness  of  maimer  and  even  to  beauty  than 
any  other. 

The  Seminary,  and  Collegio  Helvetia}^  particularly  the  latter. 
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are  adorned  in  the  ttme  manner  with  courts  ftnd  porticos,  and 
furnished  with  noble  halls  and  libraries. 

The  Ospedale  Maggiore  is  an  immense  edifice ;  its  priucipal 
court)  for  it  haa  seven],  is.tnore  than  three  hundred  feet  square ;  it 
is  lined  vith  a  double  portico^  snpported  by  columns  of  granite: 
the  lower  order  is  Ionic,  the  upper  Composite;  it  contains  more 
than  twelve  himdred  pcrsonfi,  and  has  haMs  appr<^riated  to 
different  trades  and  to  working  coavaJescents. 

The  Lazaretto  is  a  spacious  c]uadraagle  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  hundred  in  breadth.  It  contains 
about  three  hundred  rooms  with  firo-places,  is  surrounded  by  a 
stream,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  residence  of  epidemical 
patient^  by  its  airiness  and  cleasnesa.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
standi  a  chapd,  so  contrived  that  the  priest  at  the  altar  may  be 
seen  by  the  sick  even  from  their  beds.  The  pillars  that  support 
the  pottico  are  slender,  and  distant  tsGm  each  other;  yet  the 
solidity,  wuformityf  and  immensity  of  this  edifice  give  it  a  grand 
and  very  striking  appearance.  It  is  now  used  as  barracks,  or 
rather,  I  believe,  as  cavalry  stables. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect  an  account  of  the  remfuns 
of  ancient  magnificence,  tlie  relics  of  that  imperial  splendor 
which  OBce  adorned  Milan,  and  is  itecorded  in  the  well  known 
verses  of  Ausonius. 


•  duplice  muro 


Amplificata  loci  species,  popitlique  voluptas 
Circus,  et  iDcluai  moles  cuneata  theatri ; 
TeooplBL,  PaUUmqae  arces,  opnleosque  Mimflto 
£t  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ab  honore  lavacri 
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CuDctaque  iDarmoreis  ornata  peris^la  ngnu. 
Meniaque  in  valli  formam  circumdata  labro, 
Omnia  qute  magnis  openim  velut  Kmula  formu 
Excellunt;  nee  juDctapremit  viciniaKoma. 

But  of  these  edifices  the  names  only  remain  annexed  to  the 
churches,  built  on  their  site  or  over  their  ruins— S/«.  Maria  del 
CircOt  S.  Georgia  al  Palazzo,  S.  Vittore  al  Theatro.  AVe  must 
except  the  baths,  of  which  a  noble  jragment  still  stands  near 
the  parochial  church  of  &.  Lorenzo.  It  consists  of  sixteen  beau- 
tiful Corinthian  columns  fluted,  and  of  white  marble,  with  their 
architrave.  They  are  all  of  the  best  proportion,  and  placed  at 
the  distance  of  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  the  most  regular 
and  most  graceful  intercolumniation.  The  houses  behind  these 
pillai?,  and  indeed  the  church  itself,  evidently  stajid  on  an- 
cient foundations,  and  have  enabled  the  antiquary  to  ascer- 
tain with  tolerable  accuracy  the  form  of  the  original  build* 
ing.  The  era  of  the  erection  of  tliese  tilths  is  not  known, 
but  the  extreme  elegance  of  the  remains  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  period  of  architectural  per- 
fection, and  consequently  long  prior  to  the  iron  age  of 
Maximian**. 

But  while  the  grand  features  of  the  ancient  are  wanting  to 
the  modem  city,  the  minor  advantages  are  nearly  the  same  in 
both;  and  the  plenty,  the  number  of  splendid  and  well- 
furnished  houses,    and  till  the  present  disastrous  epoch,  the 


*  The  inscription  on  one  of  tbe  pilasters  is  allowed  in  ^neral  to  have  no  re* 
ference  to  this  edifice. 
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However  be  these  improvements  what  they  may,  I  must  say, 
that  the  beauties  of  Milan  are  not  a  little  at  present,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  poet's  declaration  were,  I  believe,  anciently 
still  more  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of  Rome.  Juncta  premit 
vidnia  Roma,  an  observation  applicable  to  Milan,  to  Genoa,  and 
still  more  to  Florence  because  nearer  that  Capital,  so  long  the 
seat  of  beauty,  of  empire,  and  of  majesty  *. 


*  The  mind  of  the  tntveller  naturally  turns  to  this  cit^;  et  atitiquitas 
amabiUi  ted  et  religio  veaerabilis  sctpe  eo  -eocant,  says  Lipeius.  He  would  do 
well  to  vieit,  as  he  easilj  may,  the  three  cities  above-mentioned,  to  which  we 
taay  add  Turin  and  Fettiee,  on  his  way  to  Rome.  As  for  Naples  it  derives  its 
attractions  not  from  art  but  from  nature,  and  will  charm  as  long  as  its  bay  with  all 
its  isles,  its  coasts  with  their  windings,  its  lakes  with  their  wild  borders  and  classic 
haunts,  and  its  mountains  with  their  fires,  fertility  and  verdure  continue  to  glow 
with  the  beams  of  the  sun  that  now  enlightens  them. 
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Gallic  tribe,  and  its  importance  to  Roman  colonization.  For 
the  latter  benefit  it  was  indebted  partly  to  the  father  of  Pompey, 
and  partly  to  Julius  Caesar.  It  never  tell  to  its  lot  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  world,  nor  indeed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
historian,  either  by  its  glories  or  by  its  reverses;  and  it  seems  to 
have  derived  from  its  humble  mediocrity  a  greater  degree  of 
security  and  quiet  in  the  numberless  disasters  of  Italy  than  any 
of  the  more  powerful  and  more  illustrious  cities  can  boast  of. 
Its  principal  advantage  is  its  situation,  and  its  greatest  glory  is 
the  reputation  of  one  of  its  ancient  denizens,  Phny  the  Younger. 
Its  situation  is  beautiful.  On  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
iMvian  lake  it  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  that  noble  expanse 
of  wato-,  with  its  bold  and  varied  borders.  It  is  covered  behind, 
and  on  each  side,  wiUi  fertile  hills.  It  is  an  episcopal  town  of 
some  extent,  and  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  cathedral  is  of 
white  marble,  «nd  mixed  architecture:  the  front  is  of  light  and 
not  ind^ant  Gotluc;  the  nave  is  supported  by  Gothic  arches; 
tiie  choir  and  transepts  are  adorned  with  composite  pillars ;  a 
dome  rises  over  the  centre.  The  efibct  of  the  whole,  thou^ 
the  mixture  is  incorrect,  is  not  unpleasant.  In  the  front  of  the 
cathedral,  there  is  a  statue  of  Fliny  with  basso  relievos  alluding 
to  his  writings,  and  on  each  side  of  the  grand  entrance  is  an 
inscription  in  his  honour.  The  inscriptions  are  more  commen- 
dable for  the  spirit  than  for  the  stjle;  the  best  of  the  two  con- 
eludes  in  the  following  manner: 

Ordo,  populusque  Cofnensis  Caium  Flinhim  Secundum Huoicipem 

nram  jnconperabilem  statoA  et  elogio  ornavere. 

Fauatus  honor,  dulcisque  javat  me  fiuna  Secundum 
At  mage  coocivea  hsc  posuisae  meos. 

AVithout  doubt,  a.  writer  so  much  attached  to  his  country  en 
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one  side,  and  so  fond  of  fame  on  the  other,  as  Pliny  seems  to 
have  been,  maj  be  supposed  to  look  down  with  complacency 
on  the  honours  thus  zealously  paid  in  bis  beloved  Comum*  to 
his  m«nory  so  many  ages  after  his  decease.  However,  these 
honours  are  justly  due,  not  to  his  reputation  only  but  to  his 
public  spirit,  as  few  citizens  seem  to  have  conferred  so  many 
solid  benefits  upon  their  country  as  he  did  on  Comum.  In  the 
first  place  he  established,  or  at  least,  he  contributed  largely 
both  by  his  example  and  munificence,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  school  with  an  able  teacher  at  its  heed  f.  In  the  next, 
be  provided  a  fund  for  the  support  of  free  children;  built  9 
temple  to  contain  the  busts  of  the  Emperors,  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  his  fellow  citiaens^;  adorned  the  temple  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  exquisite  woriimanship,  dtgnum  templo^  dignum  Deo 
donum  § ;  voluntarily  re»gned  a  legacy  in  favour  of  Comum ;  and, 
in  short,  seized  every  occasion  of  manifesting  bis  affection  for 
the  town  and  for  its  inhabitants.  Few  characters  in  truth  ap- 
pear more  acccnnplished  and  more  amiable  than  that  of  Pliny 
lite  Younger.  Indefatigable  both  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duties 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  frugal  in  the  management 
and  generous  in  the  disposal  of  his  fortune,  gentle  in  the  private 
intercourse  of  society,  but  firm  and  intrepid  in  his  public  capa- 
city, grateful  and  affectionate  as  a  husband  and  friend,  just  as 
a  magistrate,  and  high-minded  as  a  senator,  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  whole  ciicle  of  virtues,  and  acted  his  part  in  all 


*  'Dub  meaque  delkue,  says  be  to  his  friend,  speaking  of  this  tovn,  tlieir  com- 
T.-I.  3. 


+  IT. £p.  13.  XX.U.  S  III.  6. 
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the  relations  of  life  with  grace  and  with  propriety.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pleasing  than  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  his  domestic 
occupations,  and  few  lessons  are  more  instructive  than  the  tran- 
script which  we  find  in  his  epistles,  of  his  sentiments  and  feelings 
on  every  occasion  where  friendship,  merit,  virtue,  and  patriotism 
are  interested.  It  is  true,  that  the  picture  i^  drawn  by  Pliny 
himself,  and  both  it  and  the  transcript  confessedly  intended  for 
the  public;  but  the  intimacy  of  such  men  as  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
and  Quintilian,  and  the  countenance  of  an  Emperor  like 
Trajan,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate  merit,  are  suffi- 
cient guarantees  that  the  author's  life  and  writings  were  not  ia 
opposition.  One  reflection  however  occurs  not  a  little  derogatory 
to  the  real  substantial  virtue  of  Pliny,  and  that  is,  that  its 
motive  was,  or  to  speak  more  tenderly  seems  to  have  been 
Vanity*,  a  mean  principle  that  makes  virtue  the  handmaid  of 
self-love,  and  instead  of  the  noble  object  of  ambition,  degrades 
her  into  its  tool  and  instrument.  But,  Christianity  alone 
can  correct  this  depravity,  and  we  can  only  deplore  the  misfor- 
tune of  Pliny,  who  never  opened  his  eyes  to  its  heavenly 
light. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject. — We  may  collect  from  Pliny, 
that  Comiim  was  in  his  time  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  adorned 
with  temples,  statues,  porticos,  and  pillared  gates,  and  encircled 
with  large  and  splendid  villas;  that  it  was  governed  by  decu- 
rions,  inhabited  by  opulent  citizens,  and  endowed  with  rich 
lands.  In  most  of  these  respects  modem  Como  does  not  perhaps 
yield  to  the  ancient  city.    The  cathedral,  in  materials,  magni- 
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tude,  and  probably  in  decoration  though  not  in  style,  equals 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  ten  or  6fiteen  other  churches, 
four  or  five  of  which  are  remarkable  for  some  peculiar  excel- 
lence or  other,  may  be  deemed  as  ornamental  to  the  city  as 
half  the  number  of  temples.  One  of  these  churches,  that  of  5^ 
Giovanni^  is  adorned  by  several  pillars,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  portico  which  Pliny  mentions,  as  erected  by 
Fabatus,  his  wife's  grandfather*.  Three  colleges  of  reputation, 
and  as  many  public  libraries  are  advantages,  which  Pliny  would 
have  extolled  with  rapture,  and  far  superior,  it  must  be  owned, 
even  to  the  collection  of  imperial  statues,  and  to  the  temple 
erected  for  their  receptacle -f-.  To  complete  the  resemblance  or 
the  equality,  Como  is  now  (was  lately,  I  should  have  said)  as 
anciently,  governed  by  Decurions  of  birth  and  property ;  to 
which  I  must  add,  that  it  contains  a  population  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  souls.  Pliny  therefore  might  still  behold  his  beloved 
country  with  delight  and  exult  in  its  prosperity  after  so  many 
centuries  of  revolution,  as  well  as  in  its  gratitude  after  so  many 
ages  of  barbarism  and  oblivion. 

Next  morning  we  embarked  at  nine  o'clock.  The  view  of  the 
lake  from  the  town  is  confined  to  a  small  bason  that  forms  the 
harbour  of  Como,  but  the  view  of  the  town  from  the  lake,  taken 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  quay,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  expanse  of  water  immediately  under  the  eye,  the  boats  glid- 
ing across  it;  beyond  it  the  town  with  its  towers  and  domes,  at 
the  foot  of  three  conical  hills  all  green  and  wooded,  that  in  the 

•  V.  18. 

+  The  curious  reader  may  see  a  description  of  a  temple  which  Pliny  was  about 
to  erect,  though  probably  oo  bis  Tuscan  property,  not  at  Comum. — ix.  40. 
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middle  crowned  with  a  crested  castle  extending  its  rampar  t 
down  the  declivity;  on  both  sides  bold  eminences  chequered 
with  groves  and  villas,  form  altogether  a  varied  and  most  en- 
chanting picture.  On  passmg  the  little  promontory  that  forms  the 
harbour,  we  discovered  a  fine  sheet  of  water  of  seven  mites,  with 
the  pretty  little  town  ofCamobio  full  before  us;  and  on  our  left, 
an  opening  between  the  hills,  through  which  we  discovered  some 
glacierest  and  in  particular  Mount  St.  Bernard^  covered  with 
perpetual  snows.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  rose  to  e  great 
elevation,  sometimes  ascoiding  abruptly  from  the  lake  itself,  and 
sometime!  swelling  gradually  from  its  borders,  always  shaded 
with  forests  of  firs  and  chesnuts,  or  clad  with  vines  and  olives. 
But  whether  steep  or  sloping,  the  declivities  are  enlivened  by 
numberiess  villas,  villages,  convents,  and  towns,  s^ted  some- 
times on  the  very  verge  of  the  water,  sometimes  perched  on 
craggs  and  precipices;  here  imbosomed  in  groves,  and  there 
towering  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  This  mixture  of 
aoUtude  and  of  animation  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  joined  with 
the  brightness  of  the  sky,  the  smoothness  of  the  lake,  and  the 
warm  beams  of  the  sun  playing  upun  its  surface,  gave  inex- 
pressible interest  to  the  scene,  and  excited  in  the  highest  de- 
gree our  delight  and  admiration.' 

We  next  doubled  the  verdant  promontory  of  Tomo  on  th« 
right,  and  bending  towards  the  eastern  bank  landed  at  a  villa 
called  the  Pliniana.  It  owes  this  appellation,  as  the  reader  will 
easily  guess,  to  the  intermittent  fountain  so  minutely  described 
by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  from  which  tumbles  a  cascade,  amid 
groves  of  beeches,  poplars,  chesnuts,  and  cypresses.  A  ser- 
pentine walk  leads  tlirough  these  groves,  and  discovers  at  every 
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vindiDg  some  new  and  beautifal  view.  The  famous  fountain- 
bursts  from  tbe  Tock  in  a  smalt  court  behind  the  house,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  under  story  fiilk  into  the  lake.  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  iuscribed  in  large  characters  in  tbe  hall,  and  is  still 
supposed  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  phenomenon.  It  i? 
rather  singular  that  the  intervals  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  spring 
should  be  stated  differently  by  tlw  elder  and  by  the  younger 
Phny ;  both  of  whom  roust  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
ohsCTving  it.  The  former  represents  it  as  increasing  and  (fe- 
creasing  every  hom-^InComeimjuxta  Larium  lacam,fms  larguSy 
horis  singuii$  semper  inHtmeKtt^  ac  reaidet  * ;  the  latter  thrice  a  day 
only— ^er  uv  die  statis  auctibus  ae  dtmimitiombus  cresdt,  decresctt- 
guef.  According  to  scHne  modem  observers,  the  ebb  and  flow- 
are  irregular;  but  the  greater  number,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  tbe  hoDse,  assure  us,  that  now,  as  in  Pliny's  time,  it  takes 
place  usually  thrice  a  day ;  vmcUhf^  because  in  very  stormy  and 
tempestuous  weather,  the  fountain  i»  s^d  to  feel  the  jnflaence  of 
the  disordered  atmosphere,  and  to  vary  considerably  in  its  mo- 
tions. Tl^  latter  circumstance  leads  to  the  following  conjectu- 
ral expkuiation  of  the  cause  of  this  pfacenomenon.  Tbe  west 
wind,  which  regularly  blows  upon  tbe  lake  at  twelve  o'clock  or 
mid-day,  begins  at  nine  in  the  uppn*  re^ns,  or  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains;  upon  these  summits,  and  particularly 
that  which  rises  behind  the  PUniaiiay  there  are  several  cavities 
that  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  communi- 
cate with  certain  internal  reservoirs  of  water,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  ascertained  by  various  observations.  Now, . 
when  the  wind  rushes  down  the  cavities  abovementioned  and 
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reaches  the  water,  it  ruffles  its  surface,  and  carries  its  waves 
against  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  where,  just  above  its  ordinary 
level,  there  are  little  fissures  or  holes.  The  water  raised  by  the 
impulse  which  it  receives  iirom  the  wind,  rises  to  these  fissures, 
and  passing  through  them  trickles  down,  through  the  crevices 
that  communicate  with  the  fountain  below,  and  gradually  fills  it. 
In  stormy  weather  the  water  is  impelled  with  greater  violence, 
and  flows  in  greater  quantities,  till  it  is  nearly  exhausted ;  or  at 
least  reduced  too  low  to  be  raised  again  to  the  fissures.  Hence, 
on  such  occasions,  the  fountain  fills  with  rapidity  first,  and  then 
dries  up,  or  rather  remains  low,  till  the  reservoir  regains  its  usual 
level,  and  impelled  by  the  wind  begins  to  ebb  agmn.  Such  is 
the  explanation  given  by  the  Abate  Carlo  Jmoreiti. 

We  had  not  time  to  verify  the  return  of  the  fountain,  which 
wh^n  we  visited  it,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  flux  and  the  reflux ;  the  regularity  of  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  and 
indeed  by  that  of  all  persons  in  its  vicinity.  After  all,  this 
fountain  is  classical,  the  scenery  around  it  is  romantic,  and  the 
way  to  it  is  magnificent;  but  in  itself,  it  is  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  the  intermitting  fountain  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire, 
whose  ebb  and  flow  recur  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  succeed 
each  other  without  a  minute's  variation. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  one  of  the  villas  which  Pltny 
possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Como  occupied  this  site ; 
but  though  be  had  many  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  he  yet  des- 
cribes only  his  two  favourite  retreats,  and  the  situation  of  the. 
Pliniana  corresponds  with  neither.  The  one  was,  it  seems,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  lake,  almost  rising  out  of  the  waters,  and 
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in  this  respect  it  resembled  the  Pliniana ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  latter  sufficient  apace  among  the  rocks  for 
the  gestatio  qua  spatiosissimo  ocysto  leviter  inflectitur.  The  other 
villa  might  possibly  have  stood  on  the  neighbouring  promontory 
of  Torno,  whence  (editissimo  dorsoj  it  might  have  commanded 
two  bays.  There  are,  indeed,  many  situations  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  which  correspond  with  Pliny's  descriptions,  and  conse- 
quently leave  us  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  particular  spots  to 
which  be  alludes.  A  little  farther  on,  the  lake  first  contracts 
itself  at  Brienno,  remarkable  tor  its  flourishing  laurels,  and  then 
expands  again  and  makes  a  fine  sweep,  which  forms  the  bay  of 
Argegno,  a  busy  little  town,  the  mart  of  the  neighbouring 
vallies.  Hie  banks  still  continued  to  present  the  same  bold  and 
wooded  scenery — amanum*  (as  Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  it) 
arhusio  agro — the  constant  characteristic  featm%  of  the  Lartan 
lake,  and  territory. 

We  next  landed  on  a  little  island,  now  called  Di  S.  Gweanniy 
anciently  or  rather  formerly,  that  is,  in  the  seventh  age,  Insula 
Comacena.  This  island  is  wooded  and  cultivated  like  a  garden, 
or  rather,  an  orchard,  and  presents  a  most  enchanting  retreat  to 
its  proprietor,  if  he  have  either  taste  to  discern  or  means  to 
enjoy  its  beauties.  However,  with  all  the  charms  of  its  situation 
it  never  seems  to  have  attracted  much  notice,  as  we  find  no 
allusion  to  it  among  the  ancients,  and  little  attention  paid  to 
it  by  the  modems.  But,  in  the  ages  of  barbarian  invasion, 
and  particularly  under  the  Longobardic  kings,  it  was  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  as  an  asylum  safe  from  sudden  attack,  and 
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sometimes  capable  of  sustaining  a  aiege.  There  is,  indeed,  an 
account  of  one  of  the  Longobardic  moaarchs  having  discovered 
and  conveyed  to  Pavia  a  treasure  which  the  Romans  had  here 
deposited,  a  circumstance  which,  with  a  few  additional  enibel- 
lishments,  might  be  worked  into  a  tolerable  romance,  especially 
as  the  age  in  which  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  is 
fertile  in  legends,  and  of  course  faWy  open  to  fiction.  Id  fact, 
we  are  told  that  it  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  Christians  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and  that  from  their 
numbers  it  derived  ihe  rank  of  a  town,  under  the  appellation  of 
Chriitopelis ;  that  it  next  sheltered  the  Greek  exarchs,  and  en- 
abled thera  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  iMngobar^c 
invaders ;  and,  in  fine,  that  it  became  an  independent  republic, 
extended  its  conquests  over  the  neighbouring  banks*  and  carried 
on  a  long  and  eventful  war  with  Cotm.  But,  these  and  its  other 
brilliant  achievements,  not  having  a  Thucydides  to  transfflit 
them  emblazoned  to  posterity,  are  gradually  sinking  into  dark- 
ness, and  will  probably  ere  k>ng  be  buried  in  total  oblivion. 
This  romantic  island  swelb  gently  from  the  lake,  is  about  a 
nule  in  length,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  western  bank. 

Nearly  opposite  to  it  on  the  eastern  bank,  the  rocks  and 
precipices  are  rough,  shapeless,  and  menacing;  hollowed  into 
caverns  and  recesses,  all  dark  and  tremendous:,  while  beneath 
them  the  water  is  unusally  deep,  and  from  its  depdi,  and  the 
shade  which  the  superincumbent  rocks  cast  upon  it,  appears 
black  and, dismal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  imagination. 

As  we  advanced,  we  passed  some  beautiful  bays  and  promon- 
tories with  their  villas  and  villages-    Among  these  are  Baiinano, 
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I^enna,  where  some  years  ago  a  subterraneouB  t^nple  was  disco- 
vered with  a  marble  statue  of  Diana,  and  on  the  very  margin 
of  the  lake.  Villa,  wliich  took  its  name  without  doubt  from 
the  superior  extent  or  magnificence  of  the  manBion  which 
formerly  occupied  the  same  spot;  being  remains  of  piltarftdii^ 
cernible,  in  calm  weather,  under  llw  watw  close  to  the  shore. 
Some  antiquaries  suppose  this  to  be  the  real  wte  of  Pliny's  »ill»; 
he  could  not  indeed  have  chosen  a  more  foeatitifiil  spot,  nor,  if 
we  may  believe  the  general  (pinion,  a  more  genial  cHroat«» 
Hence,  its  productions,  such  as  aloes,  capera.  Sec.  seem,  to  belong 
to  a  more  southern  sky,  and  surpriae  us  by  their  blooming  ap* 
pearance  under  the  snowy  brows  of  tbe^i^.  We  then  traversed 
the  little  bay  of  Trtimetxina,  and  landed  at  CadmalMa  about 
four  o'clock. 

The  view  ftom  Cadenaiina  is  the  most  extensivej  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  inta'esting  ob  tbe  lake;  it  takes  in  the 
greatest  expanse  of  water,  because  it  overlooks  tbe  LMrian  belbre 
its  division  into  its  two  branches,  one  of  which  takes  its  name 
from  C«mo,  and  the  otho-  from  Lecco;  and  it  includes  the 
greatest  variety  of  scenery,  because  it  commands  the  entrance 
into  both  these  branches,  and  the  promontory  Utat  separated 
them  from  each  other.  This  promontory  swells  into  a  lofty 
eminence,  is  covered  with  woods,  adorned  viUi  sererft)  villas, 
and  crowned  with  a,  convent.  It  is  caHed  Bdhggw,  from  a 
village  that  stands  on  its  extremity. 

In  front  and  over  the  widest  part  of  the  lake  rises  a  rough , 
rocky  shore,  with  a  ridge  of  broken  grotesque  mountains  be- 
yond, and  above  them  the  bare  pointed  summit  of  Monte  Leg~ 
nonet  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Al]^.    A»  the  situation  of  Cade- 
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nabbia  is  so  beautiful,  and  as  its  accoinmodatioDS  are  good,  the 
traveller,  who  wishes  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  Larian  lake 
and  its  bordering  mountains,  may  make  it  his  head-quarters, 
and  from  thence  commence  his  excursions.  Bellaggio,  and  the 
branch  of  the  lake  which  lies  beyond  it,  will  first  attract  his 
attention.  The  Logo  di  Lecco  (for  so  that  branch  is  called) 
takes  its  name  irom  the  town  of  Lecco  (probably  the  ancient 
Liani  Forum)  which  stands  at  its  extremity,  at  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  of  separation  as  is  Como.  The  Logo  di 
Lecco  is,  properly  speaking,  the  channel  of  tlie  Adda  (Addtta 
vi$u  carulus*)  which  flowing  through  the  upper  and  wider  part 
of  the  lake,  may  be  considered  as  turning  IVom  it  at  Bellaggio, 
and  contracting  its  channel  as  it  withdraws,  at  length  resumes  its 
original  form  and  name  a  little  beyond  Lecco. 

The  next  excursion  may  be  to  Belianot  some  miles  abore  Cn- 
denabbia,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  He  will  here 
visit  a  cavern  formed  by  die  felting  of  the  rivCT  Piwema  through 
a  rocky  cliff,  and  called  very  appropriately  from  its  darkness 
and  the  miuinurs  of  the  torrent,  L'Orrido.  Lower  down  and 
nearly  opposite  Cadenabbia  is  a  village  called  Capuanot  supposed 
by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  real  situation  of  Pliny's 
lower  villa.  Their  conjectures  are  founded  principally  upon  a 
Mos^c  pavement  discovered  there,  a  circumstance  which  proves 
indeed  that  there  was  a  villa  there,  but  nothing  more.  Both 
Pliny's  favourite  seats  must,  I  conceive,  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Comum.      Not  far  from  this  village  is  a  stream 
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called  LattCj  which  bursts  fixnn  a  vast  cavern  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  forms  a  cascade  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
before  it  reaches  the  plain.  The  cavern  is  supposed  to  extend 
for  miles  through  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  even  to  lead 
to  the  icy  summit  which  supplies  the  stream.  In  short,  he  may 
return  by  Bellaggio,  and  range  through  its  groves  of  olive  and 
pines,  visit  its  palaces,  and  compare  it  with  the  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  bis  upper  villa  or  his  Tragedia ;  for  on 
this  spot  it  stood,  if  we  may  credit  antiquaries,  and  certainly  a 
more  commanding  and  majestic  site  he  could  not  have  chosen  ; 
but  though  several  circumstances  of  the  description  agree  ^vith 
this  situation,  yet,  I  doubt  much  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
application— lf»/N)siVa  saxis  lacum  prospicit  ....  lacu  latius 
utttur  ....  fiw^t  mm  sentitt  &c.  are  features  applicable  to 
a  hundred  situations  on  both  the  shores  of  the  lake»  as  well 
as  to  the  promontory  of  Bellaggio;  while  the  only  expres- 
sion which  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  many  others  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  applicable,  in  Pliny's  sense,  to  the  spot  in  ques- 
tion. His  words  are — Htec  unum  shmm  molli  curvamine  amplecti- 
tur;  ilia  editissimo  dorso  duos  dirimit.  That  the  word  sinus  may 
be  understood  of  the  two  branches  of  the  lake  I  admit,  but 
that  it  is  not  so  extensively  applied  in  this  passage  must  appear 
evident,  when  we  consider  that  no  villa,  garden,  nor  park,  can  be 
supposed  to  embrace  in  its  windings  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
lake,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length ;  and  consequentiy  we  may 
conclude  that  the  word  sinus  here  signifies  one  of  the  little 
bays  formed  by  some  of  the  numberless  promontories,  that  pro- 
ject from  the  shores  between  Como  and  Cadenabbia.  I  must 
here  notice  another  mistake,  into  which  the  same  antiquaries 
seem  to  have  fallen.  They  suppose  that  the  channel  between 
the  island  above  described  and  the  shore,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
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toHowiDg  words: — Quid  Euripus  viridis  et  gemmem*?  Now  it  is 
evident  from  the  context,  that  the  villa  to  which  thia  Eurifms 
belonged,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Como,  svburbanum 
amanistimum,  an  appellation  by  no  means  applicable  to  a  seat 
sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  distant  from  a  country  town. 

But  to  return  to  BeUaggio. — ^This  delightful  spot,  now  covered 
with  villas  and  cottages,  was,  during  the  anarchical  contests  of 
the  middle  ages,  not  unfrequently  converted  into  a  receptacle  of 
robbers,  outlaws,  and  banditti,  who  infested  all  the  borders  of 
the  lake  during  the  night,  and  in  day-time  concealed  themselves 
tunid  these  thickets,  caverns,  and  fastnesses :  and  indeed  when 
neglected,  and  abandoned  to  nature  it  must  have  resembled  the 
fictitious  haunts  of  Apuleius'a  robbers,  and  have  been  a  steep  and 
savage  wildemess-^Af ok«  horridusy  stflvattris,  frmdi^a  umkroeu* 
et  imprimis  alius  .  .  .  per  obHqita  devexa  .  .  .  saais  asperrims 
aingiiur-f. 

From  Cadmabbia  we  sailed  to  Menaggioy  a  few  miles  higher 
up  the  lake.  From  this  Httle  town  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  lake 
from  Bellaggio  to  Gravedona  and  Domaso;  beyond  this  latter 
place  the  Larian  .receives  the  Adda,  after  which  it  contracts  its 
channel,  and  changes  its  name  into  the  Logo  di  Ckiaverma.  We 
are  now  about  to  take  our  leave  of  this  celebrated  lake,  but 
think  it  necessary  first  to  make  some  general  observations. 

The  lake  of  Comoy  or  the  Larian,  (for  so  it  is  still  called,  not 
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unTrequentiy  even  by  the  common  people),  retains  its  ancient  di- 
mensions unaltered,  and  is  fifty  miles  io  length,  from  three  to  six 
in  breadth,  and  Jrom  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its  form 
is  sejpeatine,  and  its  banks  indented  with  frequent  creeks  and  har- 
^urs;  it  is  subject  to  sudderi  squalls,  and  sometimes  even  when 
calm,  to  swells  violent  and  unexpected ;  both  are  equally  danger- 
ous. The  latter  are  more  frequently  experienced  in  the  branch  of 
the  lake  that  terminates  at  Como  than  in  the  other  parts,  because 
it  has  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such  as  the  Adda  forms  at  Lecco. 
The  mountains  that  border  the  lake  are  by  no  means  either  barren 
or  naked ;  their  lower  regions  are  generally  covered  with  olives, 
vines,  and  orchards;  the  middle  is  encircled  with  groves  of 
chestnut  of  great  height  and  expansion,  and  the  upper  regions 
-are  either  downs  or  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  very  elevated  ridges,  which  are  necessarily  either  naked 
or  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Their  sides  are  seldom  formed 
of  one  continued  steep,  but  usually  interrupted  by  fields  and 
levds  extending  sometimes  into  wide  plains,  which  supply 
abundant  space  for  every  kind  of  cultivation.  Tliese  fertile 
plains  are  generally  at  one-third,  and  sometimes  at  two-thirds, 
of  the  total  elevation.  On  or  near  these  levels  are  most  of  the 
towns  and  villages^  that  so  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  of  the 
mountains. 

But  cultivation  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  riches  of  the 
.iarian.  territory :  various  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are 
now  as  they  were  anciently,  spread  okt  its  surface,  and  daily 
opened  in  the  bowels  qf  its  mountains;  besides  quarries  <^ 
beauitjful  marble,  which  supply  Milan  and  all  the  neighbouring 
cities. with  the  materials  and  ornaments  of  their  most  magni- 
ficent chunchest 
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Nor  are,  (were,  I  should  say),  the  borders  of  the  Latian 
lake  destitute  c^  Hterary  establishments.  Several  convents,  and 
some  collegiate  churches  kept  or  patronized  schools,  and 
spread  knowledge  and  civilization  oTer  the  surface  of  a  coua- 
try  apparently  rugged  and  abandoned.  Collegiate  cliurches, 
especially  where  all  the  canons,  without  exception,  are  obliged 
to  reside  (as  in  the  district  of  Milan,  and  indeed  in  all  ca- 
tholic countries)  nine  months  in  the  year,  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  of  great  utility  in  the  country  in  general,  and 
particularly  in  remote  tracts  and  unfrequented  proTinces.  llie 
persons  promoted  to  stalls  in  these  establishments  are  generallj 
such  as  have  acquired  reputation  as  authors,  distinguished 
themselves  in  univei^ities  and  colleges  as  professors,  or  rendered 
themselves  serviceable  as  tutors  in  private  education.  The  con- 
versation of  such  men  was  well  calculated  to  propagate  a  spirit 
of  application  and  improvement  in  the  vjcinitj  of  their  Chapter; 
while  the  service  of  the  church,  always  supported  in  sudi  esta^ 
blishments  with  great  decency  and  even  splendor,  strengthened 
the  influence  of  religion,  and  with  it  extended  the  graces  and 
the  chanties  which  ever  accompany  its  steps.  To  these  we  may 
add,  tliat  the  decoraticHis,  bolli  external  and  internal  of  these 
churches  and  of  the  buildings  annexed  to  them,  not  only  give 
employment  almost  constant  to  numerous  artisans,  but  moreover 
inspire  and  keep  alive  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  to  the  number 
of  such  establishments  and  to  th^r  splendid  embellishments 
we  may  perhaps  ascribe  that  relish  for  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  and  that  nice  discernment  in  these  arts, 
so  generally  prevalent  in  Italy,  and  observable  even  in 
peasants  and  day-labourers.  The  entire  suppression  thOT^>re  of 
such  foundations,  which  is  now  taking  place  almost  all  over  the 
continent,  is  to  be  lamented  as  impolitic  and  misduerous,  and 
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likely  in  its  consequences  to  deteriorate  the  taste,  and  gradually 
to  barbarize  the  manners  of  the  people  at  large;  and  in  a 
special  manner,  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  wild  and  mountaiaous 
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LAGO  DI  LUGANO. 


About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Porlezza,  six  miles  from 
Menaggio,  and  immediately  embarked  on  the  Lago  di  Lugano. 
This  lake  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  in  breadth  from  three  to 
six,  and  of  immense  depth,  indeed,  in  some  places,  it  is  said 
to  be  almost  unfathomable.  Its  former  name  was  CeresiusLaats; 
but  whether  known  to  the  ancients,  or  produced,  as  some  have 
imagined,  by  a  sudden  convulsion  in  the  iifth  or  sixth  century,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  banks  are  formed  by  the  sides  of 
two  mountains  so  steep  as  to  afford  little  room  for  villages  or  even 
cottages,  and  so  high  as  to  cast  a  blackeniiig  shade  over  the  surface 
of  the  waters.  Their  rocky  bases  are  oftentimes  so  perpendicular, 
and  descend  so  rapidly  into  the  gulph  below,  without  shelving  or 
gradation,  as  not  to  allow  shelter  for  a  boat,  or  even  footing 
for  a  human  being.  Hence,  although  covered  with  wood  hanging 
in  vast  masses  of  verdure  from  the  precipices,  and  although 
bold  and  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree  from  their  bulk  and 
elevation,  yet  they  inspire  sensations  of  awe  rather  than  of 
pleasure.  The  traveller  feels  a  sort  of  terror  as  he  glides  under 
them,  and  dreads  lest  the  rocks  should  close  over  him,  or  some 
fragment  descend  from  the  cragg  and  bury  him  suddenly  in 
the  abyss. 

To  this  general  description  there  are  several  exceptions,  and  in 
particular  with  reference  to  that  part,  which  expanding  westward 
forms  the  bay  of  Lugano.  The  banks  here  slope  off  gently  towards 
the  south  and  west,  presenting  fine  hills,  fields,  and  villas,  with  the 
town  itself  in  the  centre,  consisting  in  appearance  of  several  noble 
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lines  of  buildings.  On  the  craggy  top  of  the  promontory  on 
one  side  of  this  bay  stands  a  castle ;  tlrc  towering  summit  of  the 
opposite  cape  opens  into  green  downs  striped  with  forests*  bear- 
ing a  strong  resemblance  in  scenery  and  elevation  to  the  heights 
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bending  northward,  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  discharges 
itself  by  the  river  Tresa  into  the  Logo  Maggiore.  In  turning 
from  Lugamot  the  depth  of  the  lake  in,  where  narrowest,  consi- 
derabl^r  diminished,  a  docnimtaDce  ascribed  to  the  fall  of  a  vast 
prcMDOntory.  The  same  cffert  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
daced  by  the  same  canse  Lower  down,  near  a  town  called  Mehno. 
These  trememkus  falls  are  occasioned  principally  by  the  action 
of -subterraneous  waters  that  hollow  tbe  mountain  into  caverns, 
and  sometimes  force  their  way  through  its  sides,  tearing  it 
asunder  as  they  rush  forth,,  and  bnrtiog  its  fragments  into  the 
lake  below.  Sodi  an.  event  happened  in  the  year  1528,  and 
nearly  swept  away  a  httle  town  called  Cdunipione,  almost  op- 
poate  Lngano;  and  f^;ain  in  the  year  1710  near  the  Trtsa, 
(the  emmary  or  outlet  of  the  lake),  and  choked  its  channel 
with  the  ruins  of  a  neighbouring  mountain.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  those  who  ascribe  the  ori^n  of  the  lake  itself 
to  an  iotemul  coaitulsion,  derive  some  presumptive  and  plausible 
arguments  to  support  tbeir  conjecture  from  tbe  frequency  of 
stnular  accidents. 

Aa  we  advanced  the  boatmen  pointed  to  some  distant  caverns 
oa  tbe  back,  as  having  once  been  tbe  receptacles  of  a  troop 
of  banditti,  who  infested  the  lake  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood f(x  a>  considerate  time,  and  by  the  secrecy  and  the 
extent  of  their  subterraneous  fetreats^  long  eluded  the- pursuit 
of  government.  We  glided  over  the  latter  part  in  the  silence 
and  obscurity  of  evening,  and  landed  about  half  past  seven  at 
Porto.  The  carriages  bad  here  been  appointed  to  meet  us,  and 
as  accommodations  ate  very  indifferent,  being  only  a  village,  we 
iromediately  set  out  for  Vartse.     The  distance  n  seven  miles. 
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The  country  is  said  to  be  very  beautifiil,  but  tlie  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  us  from  observing  the  scenery. 

At  Bisutchio,  the  firet  villafge  from  Porto,  there  is  a  villa  bc- 
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from  the  comparison  which  is  perpetually  made  between  this  lake 
and  the  three  inland  seas  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  appears 
to  be  of  an  oval  form,  about  twelve  miles  in  length*  and  six  in 
breadth.  Its  banks  slope  gently  to  the  v^ge  of  the  water*  and 
they  are  covered  with  all  the  luxuriancy  of  vegetation.  Fields 
of  deep  verdure  boxdered  by  lofty  trees*  hills  covered  with 
thickets,  villas  shaded  with  pines  and  poplars,  villages  encir- 
cled with  vineyards,  strike  the  traveller  wherever  he  turns  his 
eye,  and  amuse  him  as  he  wanders  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  with  a  continual  picture  of  fertility  and  o£  happiness. 
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^VbOUT  twelve  o'dock  we  arrived  cU;  Zotieno,  a  ku^and  hatld- 
some  villi^  od  a  b«y  of  die  Lsgo  M^gi^re.  Qose  to  tins  village 
{Kv^ward  ristf  a  rougb  cn^gy  laouDtaiu^  fifaet  poors  a  con^at 
ttreain  at  a  cascade  ^osa  its  iwUov  foos^ti).  In  fiodt  spreads 
the  .£<i^  M«;§g:mir,  ai  its  tridest  expafisiofi.  The  ancient  narn^ 
ef  tUs  ialfe  win  Verianmj  its  inoderH  appeHation  is  derived 
finMft  its  greater  magnitude,  cr  raUier  -^^ota  its  superior  beauty; 
for  is  this  kittur  quali^  «b1j  is  tlie  XoWon  lake  inferior  to  It. 
Of>pOMte  the  baj  of  i^odtfrio  opena  MAotber  ba:y,  and  In  the 
centre  of  ^  lattar  rise  the  Borr&mean  idands,  which  are 
ctHistdeaed  as  tiK  princifad  onuunents  of  the  lake,  and  ranket} 
indaed  snoongfehe  wonders  of  Italy.  To  these  isfaods,  tlierefoi^, 
we  iimiledaat^y  lient  out  ceune. 

As  we  nrwod  advag  l^nUy  in  «rder  to*  t/BJoy  ffae  magnificent 
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prospect  that  opened  atound  us  in  every  direction,  we  were 
informed  by  the  boatmen  that  we  were  then  in  the  widest  and 
deepest  part  of  the  Verbano,  Its  breadth  may  be  here  about 
seven  or  eight  miles,  while  the  plummet  descends  to  the  enor- 
mous depth  of  eighteen  hundred  feet!  The  imagination  takes 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  skimming  in  a  light  boat  over  the  surface 
of  such  a  tremendous  abyss,  and  even  the  traveller,  who  has 
been  tost  in  the  bay  of  Biscay^  or  lifted  on  the  swell  of  the 
ocean,  may  here  eye  the  approaching  shore  with  some  degree  of 
complacency. 

We  first  landed  on  ihe  Isola  Bella,  as  the  first  in  fame  and  the 
most  attractive  in  appearance.  It  derives  the  epithet  of  beau- 
tiful from  the  palace  and  gardens  which  cover  its  surface.  The 
palace  stands  on  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and  almost  hangs 
over  the  water.  It  contains  upon  the  lower  story  a  suite  of  rooms 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  grottoes,  and  paved,  lined,  and  even 
coved  with  spars,  shells,  and  party  coloured  marbles,  and  in 
appearance,  dehghtfully  cool  and  refreshing.  Two  magni6cent 
saloons  in  the  principal  story  form  the  state  apartments;  the 
other  rooms  are  not  worth  notice.  The  garden  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  island.  It  consists  of  a  vast  pyramid,  formed  of  ten 
terraces  rising  above  each  other,  and  tearminating  in  a  square 
platform.  These  terraces  have  gravel  walks  their  whole  length ; 
they  are  bordered  with  flowers,  and  their  walls  are  covered  with 
fruit  trees.  Rows  of  orange  and 'citron  shade  the  walks,  and 
gigantic  statues,  which  when  near  appear  grotesque,  crowd  the 
comers  and  front  the  palace.  These  parterres  are  watered  by 
fountains  that  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  fall  in 
sheets  from  marble  vases.  The  area  of  the  pyramid  covers  a 
space  of  foiir  hundred  feet  square ;  the  platform  on  its  summit  is 
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fifty  feet  square,  and  its  elevation  about  one  faundred  and  fifty. 
The  terraces  are  supported  by  arcades,  which  fonn  so  many 
grand  galleries  or  green4iouses»  where  the  mwe  tender  plants 
and  flowers  are  ranged  during  the  winter.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  this  garden  have  been  the  subject  of  great  ad- 
miration '  during  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  Isola  BeUa 
has  been  represented  by  many  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  an 
enchanted  island,  the  abode  of  Calypso,  the  garden  of  Arniida. 
Burneti  who  is  enthusiastic  in  abuse  only,  when  describing  this 
island  rises  into  panegyric,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  finest  suuimer 
residence  in  the  world,  and  rapturously  gives  it  the  epithet  en- 
chanted. 

In  process  of  time  when  the  public  taste  changed,  and  strait 
walks  and  parterres  and  terraces  with  their  formal  accompa- 
niments were  exploded,  the  Isola  Bella  forfeited  its  fame,  the 
spell  was  dissolved,  the  fairy  scenes  vanished,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  a  dull  heavy  mass,  a  heap  of  deformity.  But  if  it 
was  then  too  much  panegyrized,  it  is  now  perhaps  too  much 
despised.  Praise  is  due  to  the  man  who  had  taste  and  discern- 
ment enough  to  select  such  a  spot  for  his  residence,  especially 
as  it  was  originally  a  bare  and  craggy  or  rather  shapeless  rock, 
and  had  no  recommendation,  but  its  site  till  then  unnoticed.  Tn 
the  next  place  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  applaud  the  nobleman 
who,  instead  of  wasting  his  income  in  the  fashionable  amuse- 
ments of  a  neighbouring  capital,  devoted  it  to  works  which  gave 
employment  to  thousands  of  hands,  diffused  riches  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  and  converted  three  barren  craggs  into  as 
many  productive  and  populous  islands.  Edifices  ttjat  give 
a  permanent  beauty  to  a  country,  that  exercise  the  taste  and 
the  talents  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  erected,  and  become 
3  d2 
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roonumenU  of  that  taste  suid  of  tboae  tatefito  tQ  po»tesHj,  tire  aA 
least  a  proof  of  public  spirit,  sad  dea^ve  qw  praise  fmd  our 
acknowledgiseat  To  this  we  may  add,  tbat  if  pleasaot  walks  at  aU 
seasoDSf  and  the  most  delicious  fruit  ia  abwadanee,  be  objects  «f 
importance  in  gazdening;  we  must  allow  the  meril  of  utility  to 
an  arrangenaent  which  multipliev  space,  sunshine,  and  shades  and 
adapts  iUelf  in  some  measure  to  the  state  of  iJte  weather,  aad  to 
the  fancy  of  the  pro|Mietor.  However,  ev«B  nio4mt  faete  will  be 
gratified  and  delighted  with  a  grove,  Unkig  the  north  aide  of  the 
^irden,  formed  of  various  eveigireenst  but  partieularly  of  bajr 
(laurel)  of  gisat  height  and  moM:  luxuriant  feliage.  Aipatb  wind* 
ing  in  an  easy  curve  through  this  thicket  leads  to  a  town*  and 
thence  to  the  palace.  This  grove,  from  its  resemblance  to  domestic 
sceoery,  awakens  some  pleasing  recoHectkms-  in  the  mind  of  an 
English  traveller.  A  high  wall  surrovods  the  whole  island,  but  JA 
is  so  constructed  as  to  fora  a  terraces  md  thus  to  aid  the  fWOr 
spect.  This  prospect,  particularly  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid, 
ia  truly  magnificent.  The  vast  expanse  of  water  ioutodiatelx 
under  the  eye,  with  the  ndgbbouring  islaads  covcml  witlit  houses 
and  treeSk  The  bay  of  Magotxo  bordered  wjth  lofty  hills  vrestt* 
yrard,  eastward  the  town  of  iMvena  with  its  tDwering  mimaitaia, 
to  the  south  Straa,  the  winding  of  the  lake  with  numberlesa 
villages  sometimes  on  the  margin  of  the  wa^»  sometttnes  on 
gentle  swells,  and  sometimes  on  the  sidea  and  cn^gs-  of  moan* 
tains.  To  the  north,  &^t  the  little  town  of  FttlcmzOf  at  the  foqt 
of  a  bold  promontory,  then  a  succession  of  villages  and  moui^- 
tains  bordering  the  lake  as  it  stretches  in  a  bold  sweep  towards 
the  Alpsy  and  loses  itself  amid  tbesr  vast  snow-crowned  pinnacles. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  are  well-wooded,  and  finely  varied  with 
a  perpetual  intermixture  of  vineyard  and  forest,  o£  arable  and 
meadow,  of  plain  and  mountain.  Tbi»  tatter  circumstance  indeed 
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chamolMnaei  the  Laga  ^aggiortt  aed  distii>giiirii»  U  ftom  tfao 
Qtben  wbtoh  aore  endoBed  in  &  perpetaiil  and  uniDteiruptied  ridge 
of  mounflaias;  wfaiJe  bese  tfaecbajais  feeqwintljr  bradLen  by  in* 
terveoiog  pfiins  .am)  expaonive  vallics.  Tlus  Interruption  not 
ooIjT  enliveas  its  auvface  by  adoiittii^  note  Ji^il  and  sun^nne, 
but  appaienfly  adds  to  its  extent  b^ri  Eeraoring  its  boandaries, 
and  at  tbe  aatne  Urac  gives  a-greater  ^evation  to  the  movDtaiu 
b;  bottgiB^  then  inio  coDbnakwrth  the^Mns.  Anotbercir- 
cnwifttHnce,  common  indefd  to  all  tfaeae  lakes,  cootiibufees  moch 
to  enliven  their  borders;  it  is,  that  all  the  villages  vith  their 
churches  are  built  of  white  stone,  and  have,  particularly  in 
distant  peiqiective  and  in  faigb  sitaatkms^  a  very  sfriendid  and 
palace-like  appeamaoc 

The  bank  aeavost  to  the  I»Ac  BeUm  is  formed  cf  a  bold  swdl 
OQvercd  vith  a  ferccty  and  intenected  by  several  detis,  the  beds 
of.  novntain  .  tosreatB.  I%£  &Mage  of  tins  forest  was  even  at 
this  season,  of  a  fresh  and  vivid  green,  and  it  harmonized  ad- 
nnrably  with  tbe  gkent  of  the  watets  bt^w,  aad  the  deep  azure 
firmament  above.  On  the  side  of  the  islaad  tJaat  hats  tfait 
forest,  a  church  with  a  few  houses  fwms  a  little  village. 

About  half  a  nule  westward  from  the  Itota  Beiia  isi  the  laolm 
dei  JPeaeatori,  so  called  firom  the  ordinary  occupation  of  its  in- 
hafaitarttsv  It  is  nearly  ccvf  ered  with  bouses^  and  with  its  church 
makes  a  pretty  ot^oct  in  tbe  general  <ui^,  but  has  no  claim  to 
nearer  inspection.  Its  popubttioo:  amanats  to'  about  one 
thousand. 

Tbe  Isola  Madre  risca  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  north  &om  tbe 
liola  Btila.    The  southern  (lart  of  this  island  is  occupied  by 
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terraces;  its  northern  aide  is  covered  with  a  wood ;  its  summit  19 
crowned  with  a  villa.  The  terraces  are  fonned  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  may  be  considered  almost  as  natural ;  the  villa  ifi 
spacious,  but  looks  •  cold  and  uncomfortable.  The  wood  is 
formed  of  laurel,  cypress,  and  pine,  and  is  the  more  beau- 
tiful for  being  neglected.  This  island  is  indeed  in  the  whole 
less  disfigured  by  ill-directed  art,  and  for  that  reason  more 
picturesque  and  more  likely  to  please  English  travellers  than 
the  Isola  Belloj  notwithstanding  t^  more  flattering  app^ation 
of  the  latter. 

From  Isola  Madre  we  sailed  up  the  bay  of  Magotzo  lyihg  full 
west,  and  landed  at  its  extremity,  whence  we  walked  over  a 
rough  stony  road  about  three  miles,  and  about  eight  o'clock  ar- 
rived at  Magotzo.  The  inn  seemed  poor  and  dirty,  but  the 
people  were  obliging.  Next  morning  we  arose  at  day-break,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  surroundiDg  scenery. 

The  little  town  of  Magotzo  is  situated  on  the  western  extre- 
mity of  a  lake  nearly  oval,  three  miles  in  length,  in  breadth  one 
and  a  half,  bordered  on  the  south  and  north  by  hills  bold  but 
not  too  steep,  wild  yet  finely  wooded.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Verbano  (Lago  Maggiore)  by  a,  plain  of  luxuriant  verdure, 
divided  by  rows  of  poplars  into  numberless  meadows,  and  inter- 
sected by  a  narrow  stream  winding  along  the  road  side,  navi- 
gable  bnly  when  swelled  by  abundant  rains.  This  streamlet 
forms  a  communication  between  the  two  lakes. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  advanced 
towards  Domo  d'Ossola  through  one  of  the  most  delightfiU 
vallies  that  Alpine  solitudes  enclose,  or  the  foot  of  the  wan- 
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slKUlowness  of  tXie  water'  in  summer  enables  tbem  to  1:^  the  foan- 
dation  with  ease,  i*4iije  the  rock  on  ea£^  side&vnu  immoveablo 
abutreents.  The  piers  were  uearly  finished. ''  The  road  then,  like 
all  the  Alpine  passageB,  follows  t^  windingsof  the  defile^  and  the 
Courae  of  the  torrent,  sometimes  ofi  a  level  with  its'  baiyk,  and 
at  other  times  raised  afong  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the 
verge  of  a  pf<ecipH;e.  To  enlarge  the  passage,  the  rock  has  in 
man^  phw^s  been  blown  up,  an  o>peration  carrying  on  »  we 
passed,  and  adding,  by  the  echo  <^  the  ce^oskiBt  net  a  Httfe  ta 
fte  grandew  ef  the  scene.  In  one  spot,  where  the  bubsi  «f 
graflite  which  overhimg  the  torrent  va»  tea  Tast  lo  be  misplaoeii 
and  ^jQ^premineat  to  be  w«vked  extematty,  it  was  boilowed  out, 
and  an  opening  made  of  about  sixty  feet  in  lengtfa,^  twelve  in 
breadth,  and  as  many  in  height.  This  cavern  is  represented  by 
^he  FrecM^  as  an  unusnal^Lnid  gMind  eflbrty «  monument  of  ecer- 
tion  ^d  pevsevtfranc^ :  but  bow  insignifiowti  does  it  appear  when 
compeired  to  the  gretto  <rf  Piw/qw,  or  to  the  gate  U  Sabdmrg^^ 
The  asoent  is  very  gradaaiy  aad  ,ih  the  iHghest  ftsgrse  safe  and 
commodious.  It  is  therefore  likely  to  become,  when  finisiwd; 
the  principal  communication  between  Italy,  France  and  Switzer- 
land ;  siiwe  no  Mt  can  renibev  the  nountami^  Gnw^  St,  Bemardf 
aed  St.  Go*kant^  so  secure  aod  praefkaUai' 

Beyoad  the  spot  -when  the  mcfc  is  peii«Bt^,  tbe  road 
reaches  an  elievatioa  too  cold  km  the.  Tme,  and  ttn-  fiweof  natora 
Rfligns  lAie  warm  features  of  Italy.  Indeedr  a  lit^  beyond 
the  nest  village,  catted  GUntdtv  where  t^  tilaveHef  ptuses  6m»a 


*•  The  spacioug  ^lleries  woriied  throuyh  the  solid  rook  at  Gibraltar,  as^ 
focmed  into  aerial  batteries,  are  fir  superior  to  t&e  above-meatToiied  groOoa  botli 
ih  extent  and  in  dffficnlfy  of .  executioir. 
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inanoer  of  small  stones,  and  seem  ill  calculated  to  resist  the 
force  of  torrents,  or  even  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds  that 
rush  like  hurricanes  from  the  gullies  of  the  Alps^  sweep  the 
snow  in  clouds  from  the  frozen  summit,  and  tear  the  trees  and 
shrubs  from  the  foot,  of  the  mountains.  The  masses  of  stone 
employed  by  the  Romans  seem  much  better  adapted  to  such 
situations,  and  would  have  resisted  alike  the  action  of  winds  and 
of  waters.  But  the  road  over  SempionCt  however  commodious, 
it  may  in  time  become,  is  not  likely  to  equal  the  Via  Appia, 
either  in  solidity  or  in  duration ;  nor  indeed  is  it  comparable 
either  in  convenience  or  in  extent  to  the  passage  by  the  Rhatian 
Alps  or  by  the  TyroU  which  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and 
is  the  best  and  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  grand  avenues 
to  Italy. 

We  returned  by  the  same  road,  and  passed  the  ni^t  at 
J)^o  lyOssola.  The  first  part  of  the  name  of  this  village  or 
little  town  is  Dtumoy  the  appellation  always  given  in  Italy  to 
the  cathedral,  as  ike  House  by  eminence,  and  was  appropriated 
to  Ossola,  because  in  it  was  the  principal  church  of  the  whole 
valley  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  encircled  with  fertile  meadows,  and 
much  frequented  by  Milanese  and  Sisnss  merchants.  The  inn 
is  tolerable. 

Next  morning  we  returned  to  Magotzo^  and  after  a  slight 
repast,  took  boat  and  rowed  across  its  lake.  We  traversed 
the  meadows  that  enclose  it  to  the  east,  on  foot,  and  re- 
embarked  on  the  Logo  Maggiore.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  these  two  lakes  were  formerly  united,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Logo  Maggiore  extended  its  waters  over  all  the  Val 
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and  fmpcrial  honbut^  oF  the  Romans.  A  litye  ^Hbve  thfe  tftW 
of  A)*iMa  fetands  a  castle  noW  in  rtiins.  It  Svas  once  the  pHii<- 
tipal  residence  of  tile  Borromean  family,  wbere  )St.  Charles  waS 
born.  Yet  neither  this  birtumstance  nor  ite  Stretigth  and  com- 
tnanding  position,  coUld  secure  it  against  neglect  and  decky. 

Ai-ona  is  a,  little  but  an  active  cbintnercial  lowo;  in  tli6 
cathedial  there  are  said  to  be  some  fifte  paintings.  But  it  #as 
dusk  when  we  arrived,  and  as  circumstance  did  not  peWriU 
us  to  pass  the  night  there,  we  took  a  coach  and  proceedifeg 
to  Novaroy  where  the  carriages  were  waiting,  arrived  there  at 
*  A  late  hbur. 

We  have  now  taken  leave  of  the  Italian  lakes,  and  ks  Ve 
turn  from  them,  it  iS  impossible  not  to  express  Some  surprise 
that  their  beauties  should  have  been  so  Irttle  noticed  by  ttie 
anfcients,  even  in  poetry,  And  apparetitlj  so  littie  knbWn  even 
by  the  travelled  and  the  inquisitive.  Virgil  indeed  alltrdes  to 
them  in  general,  as  conspicuous  features  of  Italian  Sceileiy, 
and  mentions  tWo  in  particular,  the  Larius  for  its  magnitude, 
and  the  Benacu's  for  its  majestic  b'ceaU-like  swell*.  CatulKA 
speaks  with  fondn^s  of  his  beautiful  Villa  on  thte  pi'onto'ntdi'y  iSf 
Sirmio.  But  these  p'o'ets  Were  born  in  the  vicinity  of  onfe 
of  the  lakes,  and  had  it  constantly  under  their  eyes  io 
their  youth,  and  not  unfrequently  even  in  their  riper  years. 
Pliny  the  Elder  mentions  them  in  a  cursory  manner,  though  as 


*  Th«  two  other  laKes  he  o'mittecl,  probablj  becaoHe  the^  were  IHtle  Imom, 
being  in  a  remote  part  of  the  countrjr,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  angr 
great  town,  while  the  vicinity  of  Comum  to  the  Lariany  and  of  Verona  to  the 
BejMctu,  gave  publicity  asJl  bibe'to'tfieir  beauties. 
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anstivecMierof  iFerona-orof  CtHRum,  he  itiight  be  supposed  to 

have  ^ried  ia  them  as  the  ptihcipal  omameiiitb  -of  bis  natrre 

cotintry.     The  yonager  <does  ttelange  "with  expressions  of  com- 

pfcicenoe  < 

<m  itshon 

^peak-elf  ti 

beauty  ad 

ctMnea  t^t 

inseastble 

W«m  ike 

sp  : 


Rura  mihi  et  ri^i  placeant  in  Tallilnu  amnei 

Flumiiia  omem  Bylvasque  inglorius^  &c  VtrgUf  Georg.  ii. 
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been  ennobled  by  glorious  achievements,  nor  inhatated  by  heroes, 
nor  celebrated  by  poets.  Its  beauty  was  inanimate,  its  grandeur 
mute,  and  its  forests,  and  its  lakes,  and  its  mountains,  were  all 
silent  solitudes,  unconnected  with  events  and  destitute  of  re- 
collections. Such  barren  scenes  the  poet  contem|^tes  with 
indifference,  and  willingly  turns  to  regions  where  history  in- 
fuses a  soul  into  nature,  and  lights  up  her  features  with  memory 
and  imagination.  But  what  this  grand  subalpine  scene  then 
wanted,  it  has  since  acquired.  One  wcvd  of  Virgil  has  given 
dignity  to  the  Larian  lake,  one  verse  has  conununicated  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean  to  the  Benacus,  and  a  few  lines  have 
raised  the  little  streamlet  of  the  Mindus  above  the  full  and. 
majestic  Danube. 

O  testudinis  aurese  

Dulcein  que  strepHum  Fieri,  tevpens  .... 

Totum  hoc  muneris  tui,  est.  Jforat.  Ub.  it.  3. 

The  lakes  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  are  to  England, 
what  those  of  the  Milanese  are  to  Italy.  Yet  none  of  our 
ancient  poets  have  noticed  their  distant  beauties.  They  still 
remain  unsung  and  unconsecratcd  in  classic  story.  One  of  the 
Scottish  lakes  has  lately  been  more  fortunate.  Yet,  who  ever 
heard  of  Loch  Katrine  Ull  the  Harp  of  the  North  sounded  over 
its  waves,  and  the  Minstrel  peopled  its  lonely  isle  with  phan- 
toms of  valour  and  of  beauty. 

Before  we  abandon  the  subject  it  may  perhaps  be  asked, 
what  proportion  in  beauty,  magnitude,  and  grandeur,  the 
British  lakes  bear  to  the  Italian.    England,  as  far  as  regards 
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the  fkce  of  nature,  has  been  represented  as  a  miniature  picture 
of  Europe  at  large,  and  its  features  of  course,  though  perhaps 
equal  in  beauty,  are  yet  considered  as  inferior  in  boldness  and 
in  relief  to  the  traits  observable  on  the  continent.  This  re- 
mark is  peculiarly  applicable  to  its  lakes  and  mountains,  which 
contract  their  dimensions,  and  almost  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compart  to  similar  objects  in  Alpine  regions.  In  truth,  to 
a  traveller  lately  returned  from  Italy,  Windermere  appears  a  long 
pooI,and  Skiddaw  shrinks  into  a  hillock.  Ullswater alone,  in  the 
comparative  boldness  of  its  banks,  may  perhaps  present  a  feint 
resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the  Lago  di  Ctmo;  but  the 
parallel  is  confined  to  that  single  feature.  The  rocks  that  frown 
over  Buttermere  may  be  sufficiently  grand,  but  how  insigni- 
ficant is  the  sheet  of  water  spread  beneath  them.  One  of  the 
Scotch  lakes  (for  the  others  I  have  not  visited,)  Loch 
Lomond,  reminded  me  of  the  Benacm  in  the  wideness  of  its 
expanse  and  in  the  gradual  swell  of  its  banks.  But  the  r& 
semblance  goes  no  further ;  for,  admitting  that  the  little  islands 
interspersed  in  the  broad  part  of  the  lake  have  a  consider- 
able share  of  beauty,  yet  the  heavy  lumpish  form  of  Bettlo- 
mondy  its  heathy  sides  and  naked  brow,  with  the  lifeless  masses  , 
around  it,  which  however  form  the  only  grand  features  the 
prospect  can  pretend  to,  are  very  indifferent  substitutes  for  the 
noble  Alpine  ridge  that  borders  the  Benacus,  and  presents  every 
mountain-form  and  colour  from  the  curve  to  the  piniiacle, 
from  the  deep  tints  of  the  forest  to  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
snow.  When  to  these  conspicuous  advantages  we  add  the  life 
and  interest  which  such  scenes  derive  firom  churches,  villas, 
hamlets  and  towns,  placed  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  painter  in  the 
most  striking  situations,  so  as  to  contrast  with  and  relieve  the 
horror  of  the  surrounding  picture,  we  describe  the  peculiar  and 
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cbftFacteristic  features  wliicb  distinguish  the  lakea  of  Italy,  and 
give  tbcm  an  nodispnted  superiority  *. 

Add«  laciis  tantoa  te  Larimaxime,  teque 
Fluctibua  et  fremitu  assurgenB  Benacc  marbo. 

Virga. 

Having  taken  a.  ^ght  refreshment  at  Novar<h.  as  the  night 
was  f^  advanced,  we  determined  to  continue  our  jouraey ;  espe- 
cially as  the  district  which  we  were  about  bo  trava:^  was  a 
dead  flat,  intersected  with  canals,  and  planted  with  rice,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  an  unwhaiesome  and  uninteresting 
country. 

In  leaving  Nwara  I  need  only  observe,  that  it  is  an  episcopal 
city  of  great  antiquity,  but  of  little  renown  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  so  that  its  Roooan  name  is  the  only  title  it  has  to 
the  traveller's  attention.  The  night  was  clear  and  refreshing. 
At  a  little  distance  from  N&oara  we  passed  the  Agogna,  and 
about  iH-eak  of  day  we  crossed  the  Seda,  a  wide  but  then 
shallow  rivCT,  and  immediately  after  entered  VercelUf  a  very 
ancient  city,  still  retaining  its  Roman  came,  and  probably 
coutajoing  as  great  a  population  as  in  Roman  times.  It  never 
indeed  rose  to  any  very  great  celebrity,  though  it  enjoyed  a 


*  I  RiQ  wiUins  to  beUere  all  that  h  related  of  Ae  nMtt^ess  beauties  of  the  kke 
of  Killai^ey,  but  as  1  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  weiag  them,  I  cannot  intro' 
duce  tbem  into  the  comparison.  However,  they  seem  to  be  too  often  clouded 
with  rabts  and  drenched  in  rain,  to  be  capable  of  disputing  the  palm  of  beauty 
with  scenes  lighted  up  by  the  constant  sunshine  and  the  azure  skies  of  Italy.  Of 
the  Helvetian  lakes  we  may  perfaflpe  dis^ursa  faereafttr.  At  preset  I  JWed  naiy 
obserfo,  that  they  a>e  oo  the  wteng  tide  of  the  ji^t. 
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transient  gleam  of  liberty  and  independence  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  rather  a  handsome  and  flourishing  town.  The  portico  of 
the  cathedral  is  admired. 

We  proceeded  over  a  country  flat  and  fertile,  but  neither 
80  productive  nor  so  beautiful,  nor  so  populous  as  the  Mi- 
lanese. This  plain  has  indeed  been  the  theatre  of  many  san- 
guinary contests  between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Austrians, 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  and  is  now  subject  to  the  iron 
sway  of  the  French  republic,  neither  of  which  circumstances 
are  calculated  to  improve  its  appearance,  or  to  increase  its 
importance  in  classic  estimation.  In  our  progress  we  crossed 
four  rivers,  all  of  which  still  preserve  their  ancient  appellations ; 
the  BaiteOf  the  Oreo,  the  Stura^  and  the  Dora,  and  entered 
Twrin  about  six  o'clock  (October  the  third.) 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


TPRIN,  ITS  HISTORY,  APPEARANCE,  EDIFICES,  ACADEMY,  AND 
UNIVERSITY — THE  PO— THE  SVPERGA^ — CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 
FRENCH  CONQUEST — PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE,  MANNERS,  AND  DRESS  AT  COUBT — OBSERVATIONS 
ON   DRESS  IN   GENERAL. 

A  URIN,  like  GenoOf  though  of  ancient  foundation,  can  boast 
only  of  modern  fame ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  former  is  recent,  and  almost  confined  to  the  last 
century,  while  the  glories  of  the  latter  rose  early  and  blazed 
through  a  series  of  active  and  eventful  ages.  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  was  the  Roman  appellation  of  this  city,  which  it  received 
when  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus. 
Before  that  period  it  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  only  in 
general,  as  a  town  of  the  Taurtnit  the  Gallic  tribe  of  whose 
territory  it  was  the  capital. 

Taurinorum  unam  urbem  caput  gentis  ejus,  quia  volaites  in 
amicitiam  ejus  non  veniebant  vi  expugnarat*,  says  Livius,  speaking 
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of  Annibal ;  and  from  these  words  we  learn  the  little  import- 
ance of  this  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  and  in  tlie  next 
place,  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Romans.  This 
insignificance  and  fidelity  seem  to  have  been  the  constituent 
features  of  the  destiny  of  Taring  for  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  and  liave  continued  to  expose  it  both  to  the  hatred, 
and  to  the  vengeance  of  all  the  invading  hordes,  from  Attila 
to  Francis  I.  During  this  long  era  of  anarchy  and  of  revo- 
lution, it  was  alternately  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  deserted  and 
repeopled. 

Its  importance  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
il  became  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  and  assumed 
the  honours  of  a  capital ;  since  that  period,  though  in  the  heart 
of  a  country,  the  constant  theatre  and  oftentimes  the  object 
of  war,  though  often  besieged,  and  not  unfrequently  taken,  yet 
it  continued  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement,  and  had 
become  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  flourishing  cities  in  Italy.  This  its  prosperity 
must  in  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  the  prudence,  and  the 
activity  of  its  princes.  Its  disasters,  like  those  of  Italy  in  gene- 
ral, flow  from  its  vicinity  to  France,  whose  armies  have  so  often 
overrun  its  temtories,  assailed  its  ramparts,  wasted  its  suburbs, 
and  as  far  as  their  ability  equalled  their  malice,  destroyed  its 
edifices.  In  one  of  these  inroads,  the  French,  under  Francis  I. 
demohshed  all  the  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity,  which  bad 
escaped  the  rage  of  preceding  barbarians,  and  which  had  till  then 
constituted  the  principal  ornament  of  Turin.  In  another  they 
were  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege, 
with  prodigious  slaughter.  But  unfortunately  they  have  since  been 
more  successful— Jarin  yielded  without  the  formaUties  even  of  a 
3p  3 
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blockade,  and  PiedimontCy  in  spite  of  the  Alp$,  was  declared  to 
be  a  department  of  France. 

While  the  residence  of  its  sovereigns,  this  capital  was  lively, 
populous,  and  flourishing.  Its  court  was  equally  remarkable  for 
politeness  and  for  regularity,  and  much  frequented  by  strangers, 
because  it  was  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  manners  and 
to  the  language  of  Italy.  Its  academy .  enjoyed  a  considerable 
degree  of  reputation,  and  was  crowded  with  foreigners,  attracted 
in  part  by  the  attention  which  the  king  condescended  to  shew 
to  the  young  members,  and  partly  by  the  cheapness  of  masters, 
and  the  facility  of  instruction  in  every  branch  and  language.  In 
fact,  this  academy  was  a  most  usefiil  establishment,  and  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  usher  young  men  into  the  world  in 
the  most  respectable  manner,  and  to  &shion  them  to  courts  and 
public  life.  A  year  passed  in  it,  with  the  least  appUcation, 
enabled  them  to  prosecute  their  travels  with  advantage,  not 
only  by  supplying  them  with  the  information  necessary,  but  by 
procuring  them  such  connections  with  ihe  first  famihes  in  all  the 
great  cities  as  might  preclude  the  formalities  of  presentation, 
and  admit  them  at  once  into  the  intimacy  of  Italian  society. 
Without  this  confidential  admission,  (which  few  travellers  have 
enjoyed  for  many  years  past,)  the  domestic  intercourse  of 
Italians,  and  consequently  the  character  of  the  nation,  which 
is  never  fully  and  undisguisedly  unfolded  unless  in  such  in- 
tercourse, must  continue  a  mystery.  Now,  the  academy  of  Tunn, 
where  the  young  students  were  considord  as  part  of  the  court, 
and  admitted  to  all  its  balls  and  amusements,  placed  this  advan- 
tage completely  within  their  reach,  and  was  in  this  respect,  and 
indeed  in  every  other,  far  superior  to  Geneiw,  where  the  British 
youth  of  rsuik  were  too  often  sent  to  learn  French  and  scepti- 
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cism  iix>m  the  disciples  of  Rousseau,  and  ikmiliarity,  insolence, 
and  sickly  sentimentality,  from  the  vulgar  circles  of  citizens. 

Turin  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po^ 
,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  fine  hills,  rising  southward  beyond  the 
river;  while  northward  extends  a  plain  bounded  by  the  Alps 
ascending  sometimes  in  gigantic  groupes  like  battlemented 
towers,  and  at  other  times,  presenting  detached  points  darting 
to  the  clouds  like  spires  glittering  with  unmelted  icicles,  and 
with  snows  that  never  yield  to  the  rays  of  summer. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  unworthy  its  fame  and  situa- 
tion ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  strait,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  running  in  a  direct  line  from  gate  to  gate, 
through  some  large  and  regular  squares.  The  royal  palace  is 
spacious,  and  surrounded  with  delightful  gardens.  There  are 
many  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  which  present  long  and 
magnificent  fronts,  and  intermingled  with  at  least  one  hundred 
churches,  give  the  whole  city  a  rich  and  splendid  appearance. 
Such  are  the  general  features  of  Turin,  both  grand  and  airy. 
Among  these  features,  the  fovi  gates  of  the  city  were  formerly 
numbered,  and  as  they  were  adorned  with  pillars,  and  cased 
with  marble,  they  were  represented  as  very  striking  and  majestic 
^itrances.  But  these  celebrated  gates  the  French  had  levelled 
to  the  ground,  together  with  the  ramparts,  and  the  walks  and 
plantations,  that  formerly  encircled  the  town  as  with  a  forest. 
In  the  churches  and  palaces,  marble  of  every  vein  and  colour  is 
lavished  with  prodigality,  and  decorations  of  all  kinds  are  scat-. 
tered  with  profusion ;  to  such  a  degree  indeed,  as  to  encumber 
rather  than  to  gtutx  these  edifices. 
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The  misfortune  of  Turin  has  been,  that  while  both  its  sove- 
reigns and  its  inhabitants  wanted  neither  means  nor  inchnaticm 
to  embellish  it,  no  architect  of  taste  and  judgment  was  found  U> 
second  their  wishes.  The  two  principal  persons  of  that  de- 
scription employed  at  Turin,  Guarini  and  Juvara^  whatever  might 
have  been  their  talents,  were  deficient  in  judgment,  and  preferred 
the  twisted,  tortured  curves  and  angles  of  Borromim",  to  the  un- 
broken lines  and  simple  forms  of  antiquity.  Novelty,  not  purity, 
and  prettiness  instead  of  majesty,  seem  to  have  been  their  sole 
object.  Hence  this  city  does  not,  I  believe,  present  one  chaste 
model,  one  simple  grand  specimen  in  the  ancient  style,  to 
challenge  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  Every  edifice,  what- 
soever its  destination  may  be,  whether  church  or  theatre, 
hospital  or  palace,  is  encumbered  with  whimsical  ornaments,  is 
all  glare  and  glitter,  gaiety  and  confusion.  In  vain  does  the 
eye  seek  for  repose,  the  mind  long-  for  simpHcity.  Gilding  and 
flourishing  blaze  on  all  sides,  and  we  turn  away  from  the  gaudy 
shew,  dazzled  and  disgusted.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  Gothic 
edifice,  in  no  respect  remarkable  ;•  at  its  end  is  the  cliapel 
royal  Delia  Saniissima  Sindone^  rich  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
surmounted  with  a  heavy  dome.  The  Corpus  Dominit  S. 
Lorenzo,  S.  Philippo  Neri,  Sta.  Cristina,  S.  Rocco,  SS.  Maurizio 
et  Lazzaro,  and  several  other  churches,  deserve  a  particular  in- 
spection either  by  their  magnitude  or  their  pillars,  or  by  the 
variety  of  marbles  employed  in  their  decoration. 

The  university  of  Tarin  occupied  a  roost  extensive  building, 
containing  a  library  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  volumes; 
a  museum  furnished  with  a  numerous  collection  of  statues, 
vases,  and  other  antiques  of  various  denominations;    a    very 
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fine  collection  of  medals ;  a  hall  of  aDatomy,  admirably  fur- 
nished ;  and  an  observatory.  It  was  endowed  for  four-and- 
twenty  professors,  all  of  whom  gave  daily  lectures.  They 
were  generally  authors  and  men  of  great  reputation  in  their 
respective  sciwices.  There  are  two  colleges  dependent  upon 
the  university,  remarkable  also  for  their  spaciousness  and 
magnificence,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  young  students 
which  they  cont^ned.  To  these  we  must  add  the  academy 
which  I  mentioned  above,  forming  altogether  a  very  noble 
establishment  for  the  purpose  of  public  education  in  all  its 
branches  and  modifications,  highly  honourable  to  the  judgment 
and  munificence  of  Victor  AmfdeuSt  who,  by  enlarging  and 
reforming  its  different  parts,  may  justly  be  considered  its 
founder. 

In  hospitals  Twin  was,  like  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  richly 
endowed.  The  Hegio  Spedaie  della  Carita^  was  on  the  plan  of 
the  celebrated  hospital  at  Rome,  and  furdished  at  the  same  time 
provisions  and  employment  to  the  poor,  education  to  orphans, 
an  asylum  to  the  sick  and  to  the  decayed,  and  a  dowry  to 
unmarried  girls.  Eight  or  more  establishments  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  on  a  lesser  scale,  contributed  to  the  same  object 
in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  city,  and  left  no  form  of  misery  without 
the  means  of  adequate  and  speedy  relief 

The  palaces,  though  some  are  large  and  spacious,  are  yet  so 
disfigured  by  ill-placed  decorations  and  grotesque  architecture, 
as  to  make  little  impression  on  the  eye,  and  consequently  to 
deserve  little  attention.  The  pictures  which  formerly  adorned 
their  galleries  and  apartments  have  been  transported  to  France, 
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and  their  rich  iurniture  carried  off  and    sold  by  the  plun- 
dePCTS. 

We  will  pass  therefore  to  the  country  immediately  round 
Turin,  which  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  beauty.  Its  first  and 
roost  conspicuous  feature  is  the  Fo,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  principal  street  of  the  city,  and  bathes  its  waUs  as  it  rolls 
by  in  all  its  magnificence.  I  need  not  h»%  inform  the  reader 
that  the  LigurianSf  a  tribe  of  GalUc  or  German  origin,  gave 
this  river  the  name  of  Bodinco  or  bottomless,  on  accoimt  of  its 
depth ;  nor  need  I  enlarge  upon  its  different  appellations  and 
their  origin.  He -will  smile  however,  when  he  is  informed  by  a 
learned  Dutchman*,  that  the  Eridanu$f  consecrated  by  the  fall 
of  Phaethon>  shaded  by  bis  sister  poplars,  and  enriched  by  their 
amber  tears,  is  not  the  celebrated  river  that  gives  fertility  and 
&me  to  one  of  the  noblest  provinces  of  Italy,  but  the  Raddaunct 
a  stream  that  intersects  the  plains  of  Prussia,  and  Jails  into  the 
Vistula  near  Dantzict  This  change  of  site,  climate,  and 
scenery,  will  add  much,  without  doubt,  to  the  ideal  charms 
which  poesy  has  thrown  over  the  Eridanust  and  considerably 
enhance  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  receives  from  the  various 
classic  passages  in  whidi  it  is  described.  But  to  drop  alike 
the  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  the  dreams  of  the  German 
critics,  we  may  observe  that  the  account  which  Pliny  the 
£lder  has  given  of  the  Po,  is  still  found  to  be  tolerably  accu- 
rate, though  physical  commotions,  aided  by  human  exertions, 
may  be  allowed  to  have  made  some  petty  alterations  -f-.    Of  the 
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power  of  the  former  we  have  two  striking  instances  in  the  de- 
struction of  two  ancient  cities  in  this  very  region  by  the  fall  of 
mountains,  one  of  which,  Indudria,  lay  near  the  road  between 
Turin  and  VerceUiy  and  consequently  not  far  from  the  channel  of 
the  Po.  As  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  exerted  principally  in  open- 
ing new  outlets  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  giving  a  better 
direction  to  its  vast  mass  of  waters,  in  order  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  inundations,  and  to  recover  some  portions  of  land 
covered  by  its  waves.  This  magnificent  river  takes  its  rise  about 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Turing  in  the  recesses  of  Monte 
Viao  or  Vemlusy  celebrated  by  Virgil  for  its  forests  of  pines, 
and  for  the  size  and  the  fierceness  of  the  boars  that  fed  in  them  *. 
It  becomes  navigable  even  before  it  reaches  Turin,  though  so 
near  its  source,  and  in  a  course  which,  including  its  windings, 
extends  to  three  hundred  miles,  receives  thirty  rivers,  bathes  the 
walls  of  fifty  towns  and  cities,  and  gives  life,  fertility,  and  opu* 
lence  to  the  celebrated  plains  called  fi-om  it  Regio  Circumpa- 
dana.  Its  average  breadth  fh)m  Turin  to  Ariano  may  be  about 
twelve  hundred  feet,  its  depth  is  every  where  considerable,  and 
its  current  strong  and  equal.  It  may  justly  therefore  be  called 
the  king  of  Italian  rivers,  and  ranked  among  the  principal 
streams  of  southern  Europe.  We  had  beheld  it  frequently  in 
the  course  of  our  wanderings  between  the  Alp»  and  Apennines, 
and  always  beheld  it  with  interest  and  admiration.  We 
now  had  to  take  leave  of  it,  and  turn  for  ever  from  the  plain, 

qua 

Eridanus  centum  fluvus  coiuitalus  in  fequor 
*  Centum  urbes  rigat  et  placidis  interluit  undis.     Fraciut,  SypH.  h.  i. 
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Tlie  next  object  which  attracts  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and 
which  really  deserves  his  attention,  is  the  mountain  of  the  Su- 
perga,  and  the  loOy  temple  that  crowns  its  summit.  The  elevation 
and  pittoresque  appearance  of  the  hill  itself,  and  the  cause,  the 
destination,  and  the  corresponding  magnificence  of  the  edifice, 
are  all  so  many  claims  upon  our  curiosity. 

The  Siiperga  is  about  five  miles  from  Turin ;  the  ascent  is 
gradual,  and  the  road  good.  On  the  summit  of  the  bill,  which 
commands  a  noble  view  of  the  city,  its  suburbs,  the  river,  and 
the  circumjacent  country,  Victor  Amadeusy  and  Prince  Eugene 
met  during  the  famous  aege  of  Turin  in  1706,  and  formed  the 
plan  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy  and  for  its  deliverance.  The 
duke  (for  the  sovereigns  of  Ptedmonte  had  not  then  assumed  the 
title  of  king)  made  a  vow,  if  Heaven  prospered  his  arms,  to  build 
a  church  on  the  very  spot  as  an  eternal  monument  of  his  grati- 
tude. He  succeeded;  the  French  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  church  was  built.  The 
edifice  is  not  unworthy  of  its  origin.  It  is  really  a  grand  me- 
morial of  royal  and  national  acknowledgment  Its  situation  Is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  its  object.  On  the  pinnacle  of  a 
lofly  mountain,  it  is  visible  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  Turin 
only,  but  of  the  whole  country  for  many  miles  round,  and 
instantly  catches  the  eye  of  every  traveller  and  awakens  his 
curiosity. 

The  church  is  of  a  circular  form,  supported  by  pillars ;  the 
portico  18  ornatnented  with  pillars,  and  the  dome  rises  on  pillars. 
All  these  columns  are  of  beautiful  marble  of  different  colours, 
and  give  the  edifice  an  appearance  unusually  rich  and  stately. 
Instead  of  pictures  the  altans  are  decorated  with  basso  relievos, 
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the  pavement  Is  of  variegated  marble;  in  short,  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  edifice,  and  even  the  details  of  execution  are  on  a 
scale  of  splendor  and  of  magnificence,  well  adapted  to  the  rank 
of  the  founder,  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
object. 

The  mansion  annexed  to  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  offi- 
ciating clergy  is,  in  the  galleries,  library,  and  even  private 
apartments,  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  establishment, 
and  Uke  the  temple  itself,  rich  in  marbles  and  in  decorations.  It 
is  occupied  by  twelve  clergymen,  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
talents  and  acquirements,  and  are  here  occupied  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  of  the  church. 
In  feet,  the  Superga  is  a  sort  of  seminary  which  supplies  the 
Sardinian  or  rather  Piedmontese  territory  with  deans,  bishops, 
and  archbishops.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  support  of 
this  edifice  and  establishment  were  furnished  by  the  king  him- 
self, who  considered  it  as  a  royal  chapel,  and  as  the  destined 
mausoleum  of  the  Sardinian  monarchs  and  the  dynasty  of 
Savoy.  But,  alas!  I  am  now  speaking  of  establishments  that  no 
longer  exist,  of  temples  verging  to  decay,  of  monarchs  de- 
throned, and  of  dynasties  exiled  and  degraded. 

Turin  was  late  the  capital  of  a  large  and  populous  territory,  and 
long  the  residence  of  a  race  of  active  and  magnanimous  princes, 
furnished  with  all  the  establishments,  Hterary  and  civil,  tbat 
usually  grace  the  seat  of  royalty,  enlivened  by  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  frequented  by  crowds  of 
strangers  from  the  most  distant  countries.  Turin  is  now  degraded 
into  the  chief  town  of  a  French  department,  the  residence  of  a 
3  G  2 
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petty  tyrant  called  a  prefect;  it  is  stripped  of  its  university,  ot 
its  academy,  and  of  all  its  noble  and  its  well  endowed  establish- 
ments, it  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  population,  and  mourns  in 
vain  its  slavery,  its  impoverishment,  and  its  solitude.  The  reader, 
therefore,  will  easily  believe  that  the  French,  every  where  dis- 
liked, are  here  abhorred;  that  their  language,  manners,  and 
persons  are  equally  objects  of  antipathy;  and  that  the  day  of 
deliverance  and  of  vengeance  is  most  ardently  desired  by  the 
oppressed  Piedmontese. 

But  though  we  sympathize  most  sincerely  with  this  injured 
people,  and  lament  the  fall  of  the  court  of  Turin  as  a  general 
calamity ;  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  this  catastrophe 
is,  in  some  degree,  imputable  to  its  own  weakness  and  irresolu^ 
tion.  Had  the  present  sovereign  inherited,  not  the  justice  and 
the  piety  only,  but  the  martial  spirit  of  his  ancestors ;  had  he  been 
animated  with  the  magnanimous  sentiments  of  his  grandfather 
Amadeus,  he  would,  at  the  first  menace,  have  marched  direct  to 
the  AlpSf  garrisoned  their  impregnable  fastnesses  with  his  troops, 
and  if  the  enemy  appeared,  he  would  have  swept  the  defiles  with 
his  artillery.  If  victorious,  he  would  have  buried  half  the  French 
army  in  the  precipices,  and  stifled  the  war  at  its  birth.  If  defeated, 
he  would  have  given  his  people,  and  they  wanted  neither  courage 
nor  inclination,  time  to  assemble  and  to  arm;  and  had  he  fallen 
in  the  contest  he  would  have  fallen,  like  Leonidas  at  Tkermopyket 
as  a  hero  and  a  king,  encircled  with  glory  and  with  renown.  But 
at  that  period  of  infatuation  the  Roman  Pontifif  alone  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  the  danger,  and  the  courage  to  meet  it.  All  the 
other  Italian  powers  adopted  a  temporizing  system,  an  ineffec- 
tive neutrality,  of  all  measures  the*  most  pernicious,  because  it 
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leaves  a  state  open  to  any  attack  without  the  means  of  repelling 
it.  Sine  gratid^  sine  digmtate  premium  victoris  *.  Thus  they  were 
easily  overpowered  one  after  the  other,  and  plundered  by  the 
French,  who  ridiculed  their  want  of  policy  while  they  profited 
by  it.  How  different  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
how  different  also  the  result. 

When  the  Cimbri,  far  more  numerous  than  the  French,  rushed 
like  a  torrent  down  the  Alps^  and  threatened  to  inundate  Italy 
with  their  myriads,  the  Senate,  uot  content  with  the  armies  op- 
posed to  them  imder  Marius  and  Catulus,  ordered  a  census  to 
be  tsk&i  in  all  the  states,  and  found  that  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand foot  and  one  hundred  and  6fly  thousand  horse  were  ready 
to  march  at  their  orders  and  to  meet  the  common  enemy.  Yet 
at  that  time  Italy  was  bounded  by  the  Apennines,  and  one-third 
less  than  it  now  is ;  but  very  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  nu- 
m^xms  little  republics  into  which  it  was  then  divided  under  the 
guardian  gonius  of  Rome,  from  that  of  its  present  monarchies  and 
its  aristocracies,  too  often  undo-  the  influence  of  fca-eign  in-/ 
trigue.  This  ioflu^ce,  which  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the 
greatest  evils  that  modern  Italy  labours  under,  has  been  consi- 
derably increased,  unintentionally  perhaps,  by  the  court  of 
Turin.  In  &ct,  the  matrimonial  connections  which  so  often 
united  the  house  of  Savoy  to  that  of  Bourbony  and  the  partiality 
which  naturally  accompanies  such  connections,  gradually  intro- 
duced the  language,  dress,  and  manners,  and  with  them  not  a 
few  of  the  fopperies  of  the  court  of  Vermilks  into  that  of  Turing 
and  thence  opened  a  passage  for  them  into  the  other  provinces 
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of  Italy.  Hence  an  Italian  author  of  some  eminence  observes, 
in  a  tone  of  half  smothered  indignation,  that  at  Turin  French  is 
spoken  oftener  than  Italian* ;  and  he  might  have  added,  that 
the  preference,  thus  absurdly  and  unnaturally  given  to  a  foreign 
tongue  so  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  native  dialect  of  the 
country,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  example  and  the  influence  of 
the  court.  How  impolitic  such  a  preference  is,  I  have  elsewhere 
observed ;  here  I  shall  only  repeat,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  introduced  French  literature,  taste,  and  princi- 
ples into  Piedmontf  and  that  they  again  opened  the  way  to  French 
bayonets,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  to  all  the  evils  that  now  prey 
upon  this  once  noble  capital,  consume  its  resources,  devour  its 
population,  and  seem  likely  to  reduce  it  ere  long  to  the  loneli- 
ness and  the  insignificance  of  a  village.  A  lesson  to  the  northern 
capitals,  and  particularly  to  Petersburgh. 

As  for  the  French  dress,  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  by  the  Dukes  oi  Savoy,  probably  about  the  time  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  thence  it  passed  to  the  southern  provinces,  and 
since  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  determine  how  far  the  adoption  of  this  costume  is 
to  be  regretted,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the  following  ob- 
servations. The  human  body  is  the  most  graceful  and  most  ma- 
jestic object  that  nature  presents  to  our  contemplation,  yet  neither 
decency  nor  convenience  permit  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  eye,  in  all 
its  naked  proportions.  A  covering,  therefore,  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  necessary,  but  its  form  and  quantity  depend  upon 
opinion  and  circumstances.     That  which  fits  the  Umbs  exactly. 


*  Denina.    Vicrade  della  Letteratura. 
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and  shows  their  form  and  proportion,  is  not  unbecoming. 
That  which  floats  in  Hght  drapery  around  the  body,  and  rather 
shades  than  conceals  its  outline,  is  highly  graceftil;  that  which 
covers  the  person  entirely,  and  folds  the  whole  man  up  in  his  gar- 
ments, is  cumbrous,  and  if  not  managed  with  unusual  art,  bor- 
ders upon  deformity.  The  last  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been 
very  generally  preferred. by  the  Orientals,  and  is  still  the  mode  of 
dress  in  use  among  the  Turks  and  Persians.  The  first,  according 
to  Tacitus,  was  the  distinctive  mode  of  the  nobles  among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  and  is  still  the  national  dress  of  the  Hungarians, 
imitated  in  the  uniform  of  the  Hussars*.  The  second  and  most 
elegant,  as  well  as  most  natural,  was  the  dress  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Though  all  the  motived  of  dress  are  necessarily 
combined  in  these  different  raiments,  yet  the  object  of  the  first 
seems  chiefly  convenience;  of  the  second,  grace;  of  the  third, 
magnificence.  These  different  habits  have  of  course  been  modi- 
fied, altered,  and  intermixed  in  varioas  manners,  according  as 
taste  or  barbarism,  reason  or  fancy  have  prevailed ;  though  in 
most  countries  some  remnaut  may  be  discovered  of  their  ancient 
and  long  established  garments.  To  the  instances  which  I  have 
just  hinted  at,  I  need  only  add,  that  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the 
other  provinces  long  subject  to  the  Romans,  some  trace  of  the  toga 
may  be  still  discovered  in  the  cloak  without  sleeves,  which  is 
thrown  about  the  body  to  cover  it  in  part  or  entirely,  sometimes 
over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other,  and  sometimes  over  both, 
so  that  one  of  the  skirts  fells  loosely  down  the  back.  The  toga 
was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Romans,  the  habit  of  peace 
and  of  cerempny,  the  badge  of  freedom,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing ornament  of  a  Roman  citizen.    Yet  with  these  honourable 

*  De  moribus  Germ.  csp.  xvii. 
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claims  in  its  favour,  it  could  not  resist  the  influence  of  fashion, 
since  so  early  as  the  age  of  Augustus,  we  find  the  Romans  fond 
of  appearing  even  in  the  Forum  without  it,  and  rebuked  for  it 
as  a  sympton  of  meanness  and  degeneracy,  by  that  prince,  so 
tenacious  of  the  decorum  of  ancient  times.  £n,  said  he,  indig- 
nabundus. 

Romanos  reruin  dominos,  gentemqiie  togatam; 

SueL  Oct.  CcBs.  Aug.  40. 

Horace  alludes  to  the  same  custom,  as  a  mark  of  vulgarity*. 
But  as  the  prosperity  of  the  state  declined,  and  as  the  Roman 
name  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  distinction  and  peculiar  respect- 
ability, the  dress  annexed  to  it  was  gradually  neglectedj  not  by 
the  populace  only,  but  by  the  higher  orders,  and  in  process  of 
time  by  the  Emperors  themselves,  who  were  oftentimes  little 
better  than  semibarbarians.  This  negligence  increased  consi- 
derably during  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  yet  both  then 
and  long  afler  its  ^1,  the  Roman  habit  was  stilt,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  most  prevalent.  And  indeed  the  barbarians,  who 
invaded  Italy,  have  in  general  been  very  ready  to  adopt  its  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  dress,  as  more  polished  and  more  honour- 
able than  their  own,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
all  these  respects  are  to  be  ascribed  not  to  tbe  tyranny  of  the 
conquerors,  but  to  the  slavish  spirit  of  the  Italians  themselves, 
sometimes  too  much  disposed  to  copy  the  habits  and  the  dialect  of 
their  conquerors.    The  Goths,  in  fact  (not  to  speak  of  the  short 


*  Id  Martial's  time  the  toga  still  continued  an  essential  part  of  decent  dress  in 
Rome ;  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  comforts  of  the  country  to  be  able  to  dis- 
{>enBe  with-  it — Hie  tumcata  quies. 
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reign  of  Odoacer)  were  Romans  in  every  respect,  excepting  in 
name,  long  before  they  were  introduced  intp  Italy  by  Tlieodoric^ 
and  the  Longohardi,  though,  at  first  the  most  savage  of  barbarians, 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  and  bowed  to  the  superior 
genius  of  their  new  country. 

The  principal  change  which  took  place  therefore  during  those 
turbulent  ages,  was  rather  the  neglect  of  what  the  Romans-con- 
sidered as  decency  of  dress  than  the  adoption  of  any  new  habit; 
The  toga  was  laid  aside  as  cumbersome,  and  the  tunica  gradur 
ally  became  the  ordipary  habit;  and  on  the  various  forms  of  the 
tunica  most  of  our  modern  dresses  have  been  fashioned.  In  the 
middle  ages  richness  and  magnificence  seem  to  have  prevailed ;  iii 
later  times  the  Spanish  dress  appears  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  higher  classes,  at  least  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  it  finally 
succeeded  the  French  cM^ume,  without  doubt  the  most  unnatural, 
and  the  most  ungraceful  of  all  the  modes  hitherto  discovered  by 
barbarians  to  disfigure  the  human  bpdy.  By  a  peculiar  felicity 
of  invention,  it  is  so  managed  as  to  conceal  all  the  bendings  and 
waving  lines  that  naturally  grace  the  human  exterior,  and  to  re- 
place them  by  numerous  angles,  bundles  and  knots.  Thus  the 
neck  is  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  of  linen ;  the  shoulders  arc  co- 
vered with  a  cape;  the  arms,  elbows,  and  wrists  are  concealed 
and  often  swelled  to  a  most  disproportionate  size,  by  sleeves ;  the 
knees  are  disfigured  by  buttons  and  buckles.  The  coat  has 
neither  length  nor  breadth  enough  for  any  drapery,  yet  full 
enough  to  hide  the  proportions  of  the  body ;  its  extremities  are 
all  strait  lines  and  angles;  its  ornaments  are  rows  of  useless  but- 
tons; the  waistcoat  has  the  same  defects  in  a  smaller  compass. 
Shoes  are  very  ingeniously  contrived,  especially  when  aided  by 

VOL.    II.  3  II 
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buckles,  to  torture  and  compress  tlie  feet,  to  deprive  the  instep 
and  toes  of  their  natural  play,  and  even  shape,  and  to  pro- 
duce painful  protuberances.  As  for  the  head,  which  na- 
ture has  decked  with  to  many  omanients,  and  made  the  seat 
of  grace  in  youth,  in  age  of  reverence ;  of  beauty  in  one  sex, 
of  sense  in  the  other;  the  bead  is  encumbered  with  all  the 
deformities  that  human  skill  could  devise.  Id  the  first  place, 
a  crust  of  paint  covers  those  ever-varying  flushes,  that  play  of 
features  which  constitute  the  delicacy  and  expression  of  female 
beauty,  because  they  display  the  constant  action  of  the  mind.  In 
the  next  place,  the  hair,  made  to  wave  round  the  &ce,  to  shade 
the  features,  and  to  increase  alike  the  charms  of  youth  and  the 
dignity  of  age ;  the  hair  is  turned  back  from  the  forehead,  stif- 
fened into  a  paste,  scorched  with  irons,  and  confined  with  pins ; 
least  its  colour  should  betray  itself,  it  is  frosted  over  with  powder ; 
and  least  its  length  should  hang  cliiotering  in  ringlets,  it  must  be 
twisted  into  a  tail  like  that  <^  a  monkey,  or  confined  in  a  black 
bag,  in  sable  state  depending.  When  the  man  is  thus  completely 
masked  and  disguised,  he  must  gird  himself  with  a  sword,  that  is, 
with  a  weapon  of  attack  and  defence,  always  an  encumbrance, 
though  sometimes  p^haps  necessary,  but  surely  never  so  when 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  perhaps  under  the  Toof^ 
and  in  the  immediate  jMresence  of  the  first  magistrate*.     In  fine. 


'  The  reader  need  not  b^  inlbrmed,  that  this  cnstom  'u  a  remnant  of  barbvitm. 
The  Greeks  and  Ronwos  never  carried  uay  kind  of  weapon,  except  when  actoall;' 
in  war,  and  when  embodied  as  aoldierA.  Among  the  latter,  it  was  deemed  a  crime 
to  fight,  and  it  was  murder  to  alaj,  even  a  pufaUc  enemy,  without  having  previ* 
ously  taken  the  military  oath. — See  a  gtriking  instance  of  this  delicate  sense  of  law 
and  justice,  io  Cicer*  de  CMRctis,  lib.  i.     The  barbarians,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
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to  crown  the  whole  figure  thus  graceftiUj  equipped,  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  Uack  triangle,  (a  fonn  and  colour  admirably  com- 
bining both  inccmvenience  and  defonnitj,)  in  other  wordi,  a 
cocked  hat !  Addison  has  said,  that  if  an  absurd  dreai  or  mode 
creeps  into  the  wortd,  it  is  very  soon  observed  and  expkided;  but 
that  if  once  it  be  admitted  into  the  church,  it  beccanes  sacred 
and  remains  fyr  ever.  Whether  the  latter  part  of  this  obserra^ 
tion  be  well  or  ill  founded,  I  will  not  at  present  undertake  to 
determine,  but  the  first  part  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  long 
leign  of  Frencii  fashions  in  courts,  and  by  thea{^)arent  rdtuctanco 
to  remove  them.  Af^  al),  it  must  appew  angular,  and  almost 
uoaccouDtal^e,  that  courts  so  proud  of  their  pre-eminence,  and 
nations  so  tenacious  of  their  ind^>endence,  should  so  graefatly 
submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  nattonal  habits,  and  in  their  stead 
put  on  the  Uvery  of  France,  a  badge  of  slavery,  and  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  inferiority. 

It  wfts  hoped  at  the  union,  that  the  French  phrases,  vhichi 
still  remain  in  parliamentary  usage  to  perpetuate  the  meamry  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  to  disgrace  the  lips  of  the  sovereign 
even  wh^i  arrayed  in  alt  the  majesty  <^  the  constitutioD,  would 
have  been  suppressed.    The  public  were  then  disappointed,  but 


sidered  the  sword  as  the  mark  of  freedom  uid  iodependence ;  they  looked  to  it, 
and  not  to  the  law  for  protection.  Like  Hesentiiu  they  invoked  it  «a  their  tutdarjr 
divinit^r. 

Dextia  mihi  Dou  et  telan  ^ood  woife  Unh 

rtrgilT. 

Our  pdidied  courtiers  cboeae  to  imitate  the  latter.     I  recommend  to  their 
perusal  a  passage  of  Thucydides  on  this  siibjeet. — Lib,  i. 

Sa  % 
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it  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  public  spirited 
sovereign  will,  ere  long,  reject  both  the  livery  and  the  language 
of  a  hostile  nation,  and  not  yield  in  patriotism  to  an  usurper*, 
who  never  appeared  in  any  foreign  dress,  or  listened  to  any 
foreign  language.  Princes  can  by  example,  every  where, 
and  in  their  own  courts,  as  well  as  in  all  public  meetings,  by 
command,  establish  whatever  dress  they  may  please  to  adopt, 
and  it  is  not  a  httle  extraordinary,  that  they  have  so  seldom 
exerted  this  controul  which  they  have  over  fashion,  in  favour 
of  taste,  of  grace,  or  of  convenience.  Yet  a  sovereign  of 
Britain  need  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  empire  for 
a  national  dress,  both  graceful  and  manly,  that  displays  at  once 
the  symmetry  of  the  form,  and  furnishes  drapery  enough  to 
veil  it  with  majesty.  The  reader  will  perhaps  smile  when  I 
mention  the  Highland  dress,  not  as  disfigured  in  the  army,  but 
as  worn  once,  it  is  said,  by  Highland  chiefs,  and  perhaps  occa- 
sionally even  now,  by  some  remote  lairds.  This  raiment  borders 
njearer  upon  the  Roman,  and  like  it,  is  better  calculated  both 
for  action  and  for  dignity,  than  any  modern  dress  I  have 
ever  beheld-  A  few  improvements  might  make  it  perfect,  and 
qualify  it  admirably  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  national  habit, 
that  would  very  soon,  by  its  intrinsic  iperit  and  beauty,  sur- 
persede  the  monkey  attire  of  France,  not  in  the  British  empire 
only,  but  even  on  the  Continent,  still  partial  to  the  taste  and  to 
the  fashions  of  England. 


*  Cromwell,  whose  foreign  correspondence  was  always  carried  on  in  Latin, 
and  whosedress  wastbatof  the  cavaliers  of  the  time. 
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CHAP.  XVIU. 


SUSA    (SEOUSItIM) NOTAZJBSE PASSAGE    OF    MOUNT    CENNIS 

CONVENT  ON  ITS  SUMMIT — OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
HANNIBAL — THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  HAVING  VISITED  ITALY  IN 
ITS  PRESENT  STATE CONSEOUENCES  OF  THE  FRENCH  INVA- 
SION— CONCLUSION, 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  we  took  a  final  leave 
of  the  last  great  city  of  Italy,  and  at  eight  in  the  morning  set 
out  for  Susa.  The  road  for  several  miles  consists  of  a  noble 
avenue,  and  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  Rivolit  reinarkable  only  for 
a  royal  villa.  Here  we  entered  the  defile  of  Susa  through  a 
narrow  pass,  formed  l?y  rocky  hills  branching  out  from  the 
AlpSt  and  approaching  so  near  as  merely  to  leave  room  enough 
for  the  road  between  them.  From  this  spot  Alpine  scenery 
again  commences ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  successively 
craggy  and  naked,  or  green  and  wooded ;  the  valley  sometimes 
expands  into  a  plain,  and  sometimes  contracts  itself  almost  into 
a  dell;  the  Duraj  which  waters  it,  sometimes  glides  along  . 
as  a  rill,  and  sometimes  rolls  an  impetuous  torrent.  Woods 
and  fields  are  iqterspersed  amidst  heaths  and  precipices;  and  a 
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perpetual  mixture  of  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  varies  the 
whole  tract,  and  g^ves  it  a  romantic  and  delightful  appear- 
ance. Susa  is  seated  amid  rocky  eminences  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dura  here  a  mountain  stream,  on  the  very  confines  of  the 
more  savage  r^ons  of  the  AlpSy  where  the  steeps  become  pre- 
cipices, and  the  mountains  rise  into  gladeres.  The  town  is  in 
extent  and  appearance  below  mediocrity;  but  holds  forth  its 
antiquity  and  a  triumphal  Arch  as  claims  to  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  traveller.  Its  original  name  was  Segumtmy  under 
which  appellation  it  was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  and  of  the  bordering  territory,  and  was  the  seat  of  Cottius 
the  petty  sovereign  of  this  mountainous  region.  Gotys  (for 
such  was  his  real  appellation)  resigned  his  kingdom  to  Augustus, 
and  wisely  prefored  the  safer  and.  more  permanent  honours  of  a 
Roman  prefect  to  the  insecure  tenure  of  an  Alpine  crown. 

The  triumphal  arch,  which  still  remains,  was  erected  by  this 
prince  to  bis  benefactor,  and  is  a  monument  rather  of  his  gra- 
titude than  of  his  means  or  magnificence.  He  rendered  a  more 
solid  service  to  the  Romans  by  opening  a  road  through  his 
mountains,  and  establi^ng  a  safe  communication  between  Italy 
and  Gaul.  This  road  still  exists,  and  traverses  Mont  Genevra. 
The  situation  of  the  town  and  its  strong  citadel  formerly  ren- 
dered it  a  place  of  considerable  importance;  but  it  is  now  totally 
^isre^rded,  as  the  citadel  is  dismantled,  and  as  the  French  terri- 
tory includes  all  the  other  passages  of  the  Alptj  and  all  the 
fastnesses  that  command  them*. 


^  Thov|^  Ae  im  did  B*t  ^pMr  vtry  aBiiriBf,  yet  m  die  aightappreufced 
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We  arrived  at  Novaleae  about  ten  o'clock,  and  as  the  moon 
shone  in  full  brightness  we  could  easily  distinguish  the  broken 
masses  of  Mount  Cm^it  hanging  over  the  town,  with  their 
cra^U  points  and  snowy  pinnacles.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
carriages  were  dismounted ;  the  body  of  each  was  suspended 
between  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind ;  the  wheels  were 
placed  on  a  third,  and  the  axletree  on  a  fourth ;  the  trunks  and 
baggage  of  all  kinds  were  divided  into  several  loads,  and  each 
bound  up  in  a  very  close  and  compact  manner,  and  laid  on 
mules,  and  the  whole  set  out  about  six  o'clock. 

At  half  past  seven  we  mounted  our  mules,  and  followed/ 
The  morning  was  fine,  and  the  air  cool,  but  not  chilling. 
The  ascent  commences  from-  the  town-gate,  at  first  very  gra- 
dual; the  steepness  however  increases  lapidly  as  you  ascebd. 
The  road  at  first  winds  along  the  side  of  the  hillj  then  crosses 
-  a  ioTTeatt  and  continues  along  its  banks  all  the  way  up 
the  mountain.  These  banks  are  for  some  time  fringed  with  trees 
and  bushes.  About  half-way  stands  the  village  of  Ferrierest 
amid  rocks  and  precipices,  in  a  situation  so  bleak  and  wintry, 
that  the  travelkr  almost  shivers  at  its  appearance.  A  Httle 
above  this  village,  the  acclivity  becomes  very  abrupt ;  the  bed  of 


ami  we  w«re  nowSlia^  to  pass  Alpine  KeBory  ia  tbe  dark,  we  wen  iodined  to 
put  up  with  it.  However,  eonsideriog  the  time  necewarj  to  cross  the  mountain, 
and  listening  to  the  representations  of  our  drirers,  who  entreated  ua  to  proceed, 
we  drove  on.  We  had  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  the  determination,  as  that 
very  night  the  inn  at  Stua,  with  Sorty  horses  and  all  the  carriagei  in  tbe  vonrt, 
wiabnntl 
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the  torrent  turos  into  a  succession  of  precipices,  and  the  stream 
tumbles  from  cHflF  to  cUflf  in  sheets  of  foam  with  tremendous 
uproar.  The  road  sometimes  borders  upon  the  verge  of  the 
steep,  but  it  is  so  wide  as  to  remove  all  apprehension  of  danger. 
In  one  place  only  the  space  is  narrower  than  usual,  and  there,  a 
gallery  or  covered  way  is  formed  close  to  the  rock,  which  rises 
perpendicular  above  it,  in  order  to  afford  the  traveller  in  winter 
shelter  against  the  driving  snows  and  the  wind,  that  sweep  all 
before  them  down  the  steep. 

We  shortly  after  entered  a  plain  called  San  Nicolo.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  CemsoUe,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  torrent 
that  rolls  down  the  sides  of  Mount  Cen^is,  or  as  the  Italians' 
call  it  more  classically,  Monte  Cinisio.  At  the  entrance  of  this' 
plain  the  torrent  tumbles  from  the  rocks  in  a  lofty  cascade,  and' 
on  its  banks  stands  a  stone  pillar  with  an  inscription,  informing' 
the  traveller,  who  ascends,  that  he  stands  on  the  verge  of  Pkd- 
mmt  and  Italtf,  and  is  about  to  enter  Savoy  t  Though  this  pillar 
marks  rather  the  arbitrary  than  the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy, 
yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  information, 
not  to  pause,  look  back,  and  reflect  on  the  matchless  beauties 
of  the  country  we  were  about  to  leave  for  ever. 

-  We-continued  our  ascent,  and  very  soon  reached  the  great 
plain,  and  as  we  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  declivity  we  turned 
from  the  bleak  snowy  pinnacles  that  rose  before  us,  and  endea- 
voured to  catch  a  parting  glimpse  of  the  sunny  scenery 
behind. 

Here,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Alps,  and  all  the  rigours  of 
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eteraal  winter.  Religion  in  her  humblest  and  most  amiable  form 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  fixed  her  seat  to  counteract  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place  and  the  influence  of  the  climate,  to  shelter  the 
traveller  from  the  storm,  to  warm  him  ifbenumbed,  to  direct  him 
if  bewildered,  to  relieve  him  if  in  want,  to  attend  him  if  sick,  and 
if  dead,  to  consign  his  remains  with  due  rites  in  the  grave.  This 
benevolent  establishment  did  not  escape  the  rage  of  the  philoso- 
phists,  and  was  by  them  suppressed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
republican  era.  On  the  r&-establishment  of  religion,  it  was 
restored  and  augmented  by  order  of  the  first  Consul,  and  is 
now  in  a  more  flourishing  state  perhaps  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. This  convent  was  formerly  inhabited  by  friars  ;  they  are 
now  replaced  by  monks.  The  superior  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  celebrated  Abbey  ofCitgaux»  the  parent  monastery  of  the 
Bemardin  order,  and  of  consequence  of  noble  birth,  as  no  others 
were  admitted  into  that  house.  His  manners  are  extremely  po- 
lished, and  his  appearance  gentlemanlike.  He  received  us  witli 
great  cordiality,  shewed  us  the  difierent  apartments  of  the  con- 
vent, and  oflered  us  such  refreshments  as  the  place  afibrded. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  fine  boy.  his  nephew,  born  to  fortune, 
but  reduced  by  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  to  want  and 
dependence.  The  education  of  this  youth  was  his  principal 
amusement,  and  occupied  him  delightfully,  as  he  assured  us, 
during  the  dreadful  solitude  of  winter,  when,  secluded  from  the 
whole  universe,  and  visited  only  accidentally  by  a  needy  wan- 
derer, they  see  no  object  but  driving  snow,  and  hear  no  sound 
but  the  howling  of  wolves,  and  the  pelting  of  the  tempest. 
Such  readers  as  may  have  visited  Citeaux  in  the  days  of  its 
glorv,  will  not  be  surprized  at  the  compassion  which  we  felt  for 
the  poor  monk  transported  from  such  a  palace-like  resid^ice,  in 
vot.  II.  3  I 
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the  plains  of  Burgiindif,  to  an  hospital  on  the  bleak  summit  of 
MouDt  Cennis. 

The  weather  was  still  clear,  and  the  air  just  cold  enough  to 
render  walking  extremely  pleasant,  and  as  we  proceeded  very 
leisurely  towards  the  inn,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  scenery  around  us.  The  plain  which  we  were  traversing  is 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  about  four  in  breadth  where 
widest.  In  the  broadest  part  is  a  lake,  in  form  nearly  circular, 
about  a  mile  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  of  immense  depth. 
The  plain  is  about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  notwithstanding  thb  elation,  is,  when  fvee  from  snow,  that 
is,  from  June  till  October,  covered  with  floorers  and  verdure. 
It  is  bordered  on  all  sides  by  the  different  eminences  and  hdges 
that  form  the  summit  of  Mount  Cen»u,  covered  for  the  greats 
part  with  everlasting  snows,  that  glitter  to  the  sun,  and  diill  the 
traveller  with  the  irozen  prospect.  On  the  highest  of  these 
ridges,  which  rises  three  thousand  feet  above  the  convent,  thore 
is  a  chapel  to  which  the  neighbouring  parishes  proceed  in  pro- 
cession once  a  year,  <m  the  fiflh  of  Av^just ;  the  ascent  from  the 
plain  on  the  north  leems  gmdutd  and  not  difficult ;  to  th^  south, 
that  is,  towards  Italy,  the  clifiT  presents  a  broken,  and  almost  per- 
pendicular  precipice.  Finm  hence,  it  is  said,  the  view  extends 
over  the  inferior  Alp$  that  rise  between,  to  Twrtn,  to  the  plaias  of 
the  Po,  and  to  the  Apennines  beyond;  and  from  betKK,  some 
add,  Annibal  pointed  out  the  sunny  fields  of  Italy  to  his  frozen 
soldiers.  .  Pragressus  sigjia  Annibal  in  promontorio  gu6dam  tmde 
ionge  ac  late  prospectus  erait  amtistere  jusm  milkihtu  Italiam 
9ttetUet,  svbfectosque  Jlpinis  montibus  C«rc«Mip«d«mM  campta. 
The  appearance  of  the  ridge  advancing  like  a  bold  headhmd 
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tovards  NcmUetet  and  the  exteoHve  prospect  from  its  summit 
answers  the  description ;  but  these  two  circumstances  are  not  in 
themselves  perhaps  sufficient  to  justify  the  inference. 

Most  authors  are  of  opinion  that  Annibal  entered  Italy  by 
the_Grepjan  ^/p«,  about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Mount  Cermts,  , 
and  seem  to  suppose  that  the  raad  orer  this  latter  mountain  was 
not  open  in  ancient  times.  Bnt  as  Uie  route  which  Annibal  took 
in  his  passage  was  a  subject  of  doubt  and  controversy  even  in 
Liv/s  time,  and  as  this  historian's  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
fer  from  being  very  clear,  the  traveller  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
own  conjectures,  and  may,  without  rebelling  against  the  author- 
ity of  history,  suppose  that  tiie  Carthaginian  general  entered- 
Italy  by  the  Tciy  road  which  we  are  now  treading,  and  took  his 
first  view  of  its  glories  from  the  summit  of  yonder  towering 
eminence. 

Those  glories  we  could  indeed  no  longer  discover,  yet  as 
we  paced  along  the  summit  of  this  vast  rampart,  these  eter- 
nal walls*  which  Rovidence  has  raised  round  the  garden  of 
Europe,  we  bad '  time  to  retrace  in  our  minds,  the  scenes  whidi 
we  had  contemplated,  and  to  revive  the  impressions  winch  they 
made. 

To  hare  visited  Italy  at  any  time  is  an  advaQt^;e,  and  may 


•  Mania  IbOite.  Liv. 

If  THXtui  vy^ftttri  if^fta,  appuxrot.  Jlervd  H. 
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justly  be  considered  as  the  complement  of  a  classical  education. 
Italy  is  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  pleasing  fictions  of  the 
poets,  and  of  many  of  the  most  splendid  events  recorded  by  lus- 
torians.  She  is  the  mother  of  heroes,  of  sages,  and  of  saints. 
She  has  been  the  seat  of  empire,  and  is  still  the  nursery  of 
genius,  and  still,  in  spite  of  plunderers,  the  repository  of  the 
nobler  arts.  Her  scenery  rises  far  above  rural  beauty ;  it  has  a 
claim  to  animation  and  almost  to  genius.  Every  spot  of  her  sur- 
face, every  river,  every  mountain,  and  every  forest,  yes,  every 
rivulet,  hillock,  and  thicket,  have  been  ennobled  by  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind,  and  are  become  monuments  of  intellectual 
worth  and  glory.  No  country  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
ideas,  or  inspires  so  many  generous  and  exalting  senti- 
ments. To  have  visited  it  at  any  period,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  minor  blessings  of  life,  and  is  one  of  the  means  of 
mental  improvement.  But  this  visit  at  all  times  advantageous, 
was  on  the  present  occasion,  of  peculiar  interest  and  import- 


Italy  seems  now  to  be  in  the  first  stage  of  one  of  those  revo- 
lutions that  occasionally  change  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
very  much  improve  or  very  much  injure  the  state  of  society. 
Improvement  Italy  can  scarce  expect ;  she  has  enjoyed  a  long 
series  of  tranquil  and  almost  glorious  years,  and  attained  a 
degree  of  prosperity  and  independence  far  greater  than  at  any 
period  of  her  history,  irom  the  reigns  of  the  first  Caesars  down 
to  the  present  epoch.  She  is  now  once  more  fallen  into  sul^ 
jection,  and  actually  lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  most 
ancient  and  most  inveterate  enemies.  These  enemies  have  at  all 
time»  been  remarkable  for  their  treachery  and  their  rapacity, 
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and  these  two  destructive  qualities  they  have  akeady  exercised 
in  Italy  with  considerable  latitude,  and  will  probably  indulge^ 
without  restraint,  when  their  new  domination  shall  be  coDSoli-' 
dated  by  time  and  by  habit*.  Though  the  levity  of  the  national 
character,  and  the  history  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  which  represents 
them  as  invading  almost  every  country,  tirom  the  Hebrides  to  the 
Caspian^  with  success  always  followed  by  defeat,  seem  to  mi- 
litate against  the  probable  durability  of  their  empire  beyond 
the  Alps;  yet,  should  it  last  for  any  time  its  consequences  would 
be  infinitely  more  pernicious  to  Italy  than  all  the  preceding  in- 
vasions tmited.  That  many  of  the  hordes  of  ancient  Wba- 
rians  were  cruel,  I  admit,  and  also  that  they  ravaged  Italy, 
sometimes  butchered  and  always  oppressed  her  unfortunate 
inhabitants ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  all  submitted 
to  her  religion,  adopted  her  language,  assumed  her  habits  and 
manners,  and  made  either  Rome  herself,  or  some  one  of  the 
Italian  cities,  the  seat  of  their  empire.  Now  a  country  that 
retains  all  these  advantages,  though  wasted  by  war  and  de- 
predation, still  p(»sesses  the  means  of  restoration,  and  che- 
rishes in  its  bosom  the  very  seeds  of  independence  and  of 
prosperity. 

How  different  are  the  views,  how  opposite  the  conduct, 
of  the  modern  invaders.  Declared  enemies  to  Christianity, 
to  the  religion  of  Italy,  they  persecute  it  in  all  its  forms. 
Their  own  language  they  wish  to  make  the  dialect  of  Europe; 
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their  fashions  are  to  be  the  standard  of  ciTilization ;  and 
Pwris  is  the  destined  metropolis  of  the  universe.  Italy  is  to 
be  degraded  into  a  province,  her  sons  are  to  be  the  slaves 
and  the  instmments  of  the  Great  Ntttion,  to  recruit  its  armies 
and  to  hbour  for  its  greatness.  With  such  views  they  will 
inevitably  drain  Italy  of  its  population ;  tbey  will  strip  it  of 
its  ornaments  and  its  ricb«s ;  tfaey  will  break  its  spirit,  and  con- 
sequently tbey  will  »ti6e  its  genius;  that  is,  they  will  deprive  it 
of  all  its  prood  distioGtionft,  of  all  it»  glorious  prerogatives,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  state  of  Greece  under  theTurics,  that  of  a  deso- 
.  hrted  province,  the  seat  <^ignorance  and  of  barbarism,  of  famine 
and  of  pestilence.  Thus  these  golden  days  will  be  ^owed,  as  the 
Augustan  age  was,  by  years  of  darkness  and  o{  disorder ;  the  mag- 
nificent remains  of  its  palaces  and  its  tempks  will  strew  its  sur- 
face in  their  turn,  and  perhaps  excite  hereafter  the  inter^t  and 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  fotiffe  travellers.  The  seven  hilb  will 
again  be  covered  with  shattered  masses,  and  the  unrivalled 
Vatican  itself  only  enjoy  the  meJanchoiy  privilege  of  presenting 
to  the  astoairibed  spectator  a  more  shapeless  and  a  more  gigantic 
mnt 

But  we  had  now  reached  the  northern  brow  of  the  mountain ; 
we  bad  passed  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  and  Idl  the  regions  of 
classie  feme  and  beauty  behind  «s.  Notlnng  occurred  to  at- 
tract our  attention,  or  to  couoterbakuice  the  inconvenience 
•f  delay.  Bngland  rose  before  us  with  alt  its  public  glorie?, 
and  with  all  its  domestic  charms :  England,  invested  like  Rome 
with  enqiire  and  with  renown,  because  Uke  Rome,  governed 
by  its  senate  and  by  its  people.  Its  attractions,  and  our 
eagerness  iaeremed  a»  we  af^pvvtwhcd;    and  Ike  remaining 
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part  of  the  journey  was  hurried  over  with  indiflerence,  be- 

cause  all  our   thoughts   were  fixed  on   home  and  on  its  en- 
dearments*. 


*  Not  onlj  toBt  on  bleak  Gennania's  roads. 
And  paDtiog  breathless  in  her  fumed  abodes. 
Not  onlj'  through  her  forests  pacing  slow. 
And  climbing  sad  ber  mounts  of  driv'n  snow : 
AU  dreary  wastes,  that  ever  bring  to  mind 
Tbe  beauties,  pleasures,  comforts  left  behind : 
But  in  tbose  climes  where  suns  for  ever  bright, 
O'er  scenes  Eljsian  shed  a  purer  light; 
And  partial  nature  with  a  liberal  hand, 
Scatters  her  graces  round  the  smiling  land. 
On  lair  Parthenope's  delicious  shore. 
Where  slumb'ring  seas  forget  their  wonted  roar, 
Where  Ocean  daily  sends  his  freshening  breeze. 
To  sweep  the  plain  and  ikn  the  drooping  trees; 
And  evening  zephyrs  sprin^ng  from  each  grove, 
Shed  cooling  dews  and  incense  as  they  rove. — 
And  there,  where  Amo  curled  by  many  a  gale, 
Pours  freshness  o'er  Etruria's  vine-dud  vale; 
Whew  Vallombrosa's  groves,  o'er-arcAtng  high, 

Besounding  murmur  through  the  middle  sky 

Even  there,  where  Rome's  majestic  domes  ascend. 
Pantheons  swell,  and  lime-aiorn  arches  bend ; 
Where  Tiber  winding  through  his  desert  plains, 
Midst  modem  palaces  and  ancient  fenes. 
Beholds  with  anguish  half,  and  half  with  pride. 
Here  ruins  strew,  there  temples  grace  his  side ; 
[Unhappy  Rome!  though  once  the  glorious  seat 
Wheie  empire  throned  saw  nations  at  his  feet, 
Now  doom'd  once  more  by  cruel  fete  to  fell 
An  helplees  prize  to  treacherous  pilfering  Gaul.] 
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Even  ib  these  scenes,  which  all  who  see  admire, 
And  bardfl  and  painters  praise  with  rival  fire. 
Where  memory  wakes  each  visionary  grace, 
And  sbedfl  new  charms  on  nature's  lovely  face ; 
Even  in  these  sacred  scenes  so  fhm'd,  so  fkir, 
Hy  partial  heart  still  felt  its  wonted  care, 
And  melted  still  to  think  how  fiir  away, 
The  dearer  scenes  of  lovely  Albion  lay. 
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DISSERTATION. 


OENEBAL     OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     GEOGBAPHY •CLIHATl^— — 

SCENERY HISTORY LANGUAGE LITBRATURE AND    RELI- 
GION OF  ITALY—AND  ON  THJB  CHARACTER  Or  THE  ITALIANS. 

J-  HE  following  reflections  are  the  result  of  the  author's  obser- 
vations and  researches  while  in  Italy,  and  may,  in  part,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  work,  and  as  the  summary 
of  an  Italian  tour.  We  will  begin  with  its  geography,  because 
from  its  situation  and  climate  it  derives  that  beauty  and  fertility 
which  render  it  the  garden  of  Europe,  and  mark  it  out  as 
perhaps  the  most  delicious  region  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  geography,  there  are  two  modes  of  division  to  be  considered; 
one  natural,  the  other  artificial.  The  former  is  generally  per- 
manent and  unalterable;  the  latter  being  factitious,  is  liable  to 
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change,  and  seldom  indeed  outlasts  the  cause  that  produced  it. 
The  former,  interests  us  where  its  lines  are  bold  and  magnificent ; 
the  latter,  when  connected  with  great  events  and  with  the  history 
of  celebrated  nations*.  In  both  these  divisions  Italy  is  peculiarly 
fortunate,  but  traoscendently  so  in  the  former.  The  Alps,  the 
highest  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  ancient  world,  separate  it  from 
the  regions  of  the  north,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  frozen 
tempests  that  blow  from  the  boreal  continents,  and  as  a  rampart 
against  the  inroads  of  their  once  savage  inhabitants.  Annibal 
justly  calls  these  mountains.  Mania  non  Italia  modo  sed  eiiam 
urbis  Romance -f. 

The  Adriatic  Sea  bathes  it  on  the  east ;  the  Tyrrhene  on  the 
vest;  and  on  the  south  the  Ionian  opens  an  easy  communi- 
cation with  all  the  southern  countries.  Numberless  islands 
line  its  ^ores,  and  appear  as  so  many  outposts  to  protect  it 
against  the  attacks  of  a  maritime  enemy ;  or  rather  as  so  many 
attendants  to  grace  the  state  of  the  queen  of  the  Mediterranean. 
iSuch  are  its  external  borders.  In  the  interior,  the  Apcnnin^ 
extend  through  its  whole  length,  and  branching  out  into  various 
ramifications  divide  it  into  several  provinces  materiaUy  differ- 
ing in  their  climates  and  productions. 


*  Most  of  the  provinces  etill  retain  their  ancient  names,  sueli  as,  LatJuni 
(Lacio),  Etniria,  Umbria,  Sabina,  Campania,  Apulia  (La  Pulia),  Calabria, 
Samnium,  &c.  names  blended  with  the  fictions  of  the  fiibnlous  ages,  as  with  the 
first  ereots  recorded  in  the  inGincj  of  history. 
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Italy  lies  extended  between  the  thirty-ei^th  and  the  forty- 
sixth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  a  situation  which  exposes  it 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer  and  of  cold  in  winter ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  seas  and  of  the  mountains  that  surround 
or  intersect  it,  counteracts  the  effects  of  its  latitude,  and  produces 
a  temperature  that  excludes  all  extremes,  and  renders  every 
season  delightful.  However,  as  the  action  of  these  causes  is  un- 
equal, the  climate  of  the  country  at  large,  though  every  where 
genial  and  temperate,  varies  considerably,  and  more  so  some- 
times than  the  distance  between  the  places  so  differing  might  in- 
duce a  person  to  expect.  Without  entering  into  all,  or  many  of 
these  variations  the  effects  of  the  bearings  of  the  different 
mountains,  Italy  may  be  divided  into  four  regions,  which,  like 
the  sister  naiadu  of  Ovid,  though  they  have  many  features  in 
common,  have  also  each  a  characteristic  peculiarity. 

The  first  of  these  regions  is  the  vale  of  the  Po,  which  extends 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth, 
where  widest,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Alps  and  the  Apenninet  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  and  on  the 
east,  lies  open  to  the  Adriatic.  The  second,  is  the  tract  en- 
closed by  the  Apenninesy  forming  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  terri- 
tories. The  third,  is  confined  to  the  Campania  Felix  and  its  im- 
mediate dqiendencies,  such  as  the  borders  and  the  islands  of 
the  bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  plains  of  Fastum.  The  last 
consists  of  Labruzzo,  Apulia^  Calabria^  and  the  southern  extre- 
mities of  Italy. 

The  firet  of  these  regions  or  climates  has  been  represented 
by  many  as  perhaps  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  delicious 
3x2 
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territory  in  the  universe;  to  it  we  may  apply  literally  the 
encoinium  which  Virgil  seems  to  have  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  Mantua. 


Non  liquid!  gregibua  fontes,  non  gramina  desunt, 
Et  quantum  longia  carpeirt  armenta  diebuB 
Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponit. 

Georg.u. 

It  owes  this  fertility  to  the  many  streams  that  descend  from 
the  bordering  mountains,  and  furnish  a  constant  supply  to  the 
majestic  river  that  intersects  it,  the  Fluviorum  Rex  Eridanus. 
But  while  the  mountains  thus  water  it  with  fertilizing  rills,  they 
also  send  down  occasionally  gales  to  cool  it  in  summer,  and 
blasts  that  sometimes  chill  its  climate,  and  give  its  winter  some 
features  of  transalpine  severity,  slight  indeed,  as  if  merely  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  that  repository  of  ctcnial 
snow  that  rises  perpetually  before  them ;  but  sufficient  to  check 
the  growth  of  such  plants  as,  like  the  orange,  and  the  almond, 
shrink  from  frost  or  pine  away  under  its  most  mitigated  aspect. 
The  vine,  though  comii'ion  and  indeed  luxuriant,  is  supposed 
by  the  French  not  to  prosper  in  this  climate,  because  the  wines 
are  in  general  Ihin  and  sour;  but  this  defect  must  be  ascribed, 
not  solely  to  the  climate,  which  in  warmth  and  uniformity  far 
excels  that  of  Champagne  or  Burgundy^  but  to  the  mode  of 
cultivation.  To  allow  the  vine  to  raise  itself  into  the  air,  to 
spread  from  branch  to  branch,  and  to  equal  its  consort  elms  and 
poplars  in  elevation  and  luxuriancy,  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
delightful  to  the  fancy ;  but  not  so  favourable  to  the  quaUty  of 
the  wines,  which  begome  richer  and  stronger  when  the  growth 
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is  repressed,  and  its  energies  coofined  within  a  smaller  coni- 


The  second  climate  is  protected  from  the  blasts  of  the  north 
by  an  additional  ridge  of  mountains,  so  that  it  is  less  obnoxious 
to  the  action  of  frost,  and,  in  fact,  more  liable  to  be  incom- 
moded by  the  heats  of  summer  than  by  wintry  cold.  Its  pro- 
ductions accordingly  improve  in  strength  and  flavour;  its  wines 
are  more  generous,  and  its  orchards  graced  with  oranges.  It  is 
however  exposed  occasionally  to  chill  piercing  blasts,  and  not 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  frosts  and  snows  of  transalpine 
latitudes. 

In  the  third  climate,  that  is,  in  the  delicious  plains  of  Cam- 
pania,  so  much  and  so  deservedly  celebrated  by  travellers, 
painters,  and  poets,  nature  seems  to  pour  out  all  her  treasures 
with  complacency,  and  trusts  without  apprehension  her  ten- 
derest  productions  to  gales  ever  genial,  and  skies  almost  always 
serene. 

The  plains  of  Apulia,  that  lie  beyond*  the  Apennines,  opening 


•  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  avoid  the  name  frequentlj  given  to  the  plains 
of  the  Po  or  of  Milan,  hombardy  is  a  barbarous  appellation  derived  froin  one 
of  the  fiercest  tribes  that  invaded  and  wasted  the  delicious  re^on  I  am  describing. 
Afler  more  than  two  centuries  of  devastation  and  restless  warSire,  they  were  exter- 
minated  by  Charlemagne ;  and  1  do  not  see  why  their  name  should  survive  their 
existence,  or  why  a  barbarous  term  should  displace  a  Latin  a]>pellation. 

Occidit,  occideritque  sinaa  cum  nomine. 

Firf. 
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to  the  rising  sun,  with  the  coasts  of  Abruzzo  and  Calabria,  form 
the  last  and  fourth  division,  differing  from  that  which  precedes 
in  increasing  warmth  only,  and  in  productions  more  characleristic 
of  a  southern  latitude,  such  as  the  aloes  and  the  majestic  palm ; 
objects  which,  though  not  common,  occur  often  enough  to  give  a 
novelty  and  variety  to  the  scenery.  I  have  confined  this  distinc- 
tion of  climates  principally  to  the  plains,  as  the  mountains  that 
limit  them  vary  according  to  their  elevation,  and  at  the  siune 
time  enclose  in  their  windings,  vallies  which  enjoy  in  the  south 
the  cool  temperature  of  the  Milanese^  and  in  the  north  glow  with 
all  the  sultriness  of  Abruzzo.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  geo- 
graphy of  Italy. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  an  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
several  authors,  that  the  climate  of  Italy  has  undergone  a 
considerable  change  during  the  last  fifteen  centuries,  and  that 
its  winters  are  much  warmer  at  present  than  they  were  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans.  This  opinion  is  founded 
upon  some  passages  in  the  ancients,  alluding  to  a  severity 
of  cold  seldom  experienced  in  latter  ages,  and  sometimes 
describing  winter  scenes  never  now  beheld  beyond  the  Apetir- 
nines.  The  supposed  alteration  is  explained  by  the  subsequent 
cultivation  of  Germany^  whose  immense  forests  and  wide  ex- 
tended swamps,  the  receptacles  of  so  many  damp  and  chilling 
exhalations,  have  been  cleared  away,  drained,  and  turned  into 
fertile  fields  and  sunny  meadows,  that  fill  the  air  with  v^;etable 
warmth  and  genial  emanations. 

Cultivation,  without  doubt,  while  it  opens  the  thick  recesses 
of  woods,  and  carries  away  sta^iating^  waters,  not  only  purifies 
but  warms    the    atmosphere,   aUd  may  probably  extend  its 
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beneficial  influence  to  the  adjacent  countries.  Yet,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  air  uf  Germany^  howsoever 
it  may  have  been  ameliorated,  could  reach  Italy,  or  ever 
have  the  least  influence  on  its  climate.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
distance  that  separates  the  two  countries,  the  Alps  alone  form 
an  insurmountable  barrier  that  soars  almost  above  the  region  of 
the  wind,  and  arrests  alike  the  breath  of  the  gale  and  the  rage 
of  the  tempest.  In  feet,  if  the  long  lingering  winters  of  Ger- 
many  do  not  now  retard  the  progress  of  spring  in  Italy,  nor  the 
deep  snows  and  bitter  irosts  that  chill  the  mountains  and  defiles 
of  Trent,  either  check  the  verdure  or  blast  the  opening  flowers 
in  the  neighbouring  plains  of  Vermut,  it  is  not  credible  that  an- 
ciently the  damps,  which  rose  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Elbe 
or  the  Odery  should  have  clouded  the  Italian  sky,  or  that  the 
keen  blasts  that  sprung  from  the  depths  of  the  Herct/nian  forest 
should  chill  the  gales  of  Campania^  or  cover  its  vineyards  with 
snow.  The  Alps  formed  then,  as  they  do  now,  the  line  of 
separation  which  distinguishes  the  climates  as  effectually  as  it 
divides  the  countries,  and  confines  the  rigours  of  winter  to  the 
northern  side,  while  it  allows  the  spring  to  clothe  the  southern 
with  all  her  flowers.  The  climate,  we  may  then  fairly  con- 
clude, remains  the  same,  or  if  any  partial  changes  have  taken 
place,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  earthquakes,  volcanic  erup- 
tions, or  such  like  local  causes,  too  confined  in  their  operations 
to  produce  any  general  effect. 

The  classical  passages  which  gave  rise  to  the  contrary  con- 
jecture may,  I  presume,  be  explained  in  a  manner  perfectly  sa- 
tisfectory  without  it.  The  first  and  principal  argument  in 
favour  of  the  pretended  change  of  climate  is  taken  from  Pliny 
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the  Younger,  who,  Avhcn  describing  his  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber^  admits  that  the  severity  of  the  winter  was  oftentimes 
fatal  to  his  plants;  but  as  a  kind  of  consolation  adds,  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  was  not  exempt  from  a  similar  incon- 
venience. The  reader  must  observe,  that  the  villa,  of  which 
PHny  speaks,  was  situated  in  a  vale,  flanked  by  the  Jpennines, 
and  open  only  towards  the  north,  obnoxious,  of  course,  to  the 
cold  blasts  that  sweep  the  bleak  forests  of  Morite  Somma  on  one 
side,  and  the  snowy  summits  of  Se7-a  Valle  on  the  other,  as  well 
as  to  the  boreal  tempest  that  blows  unimpeded  in  its  progress 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  valley.  That,  in  such  a  situation, 
plants  should  frequently  suffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  formerly  as  well  as  at  present,  is  not  wonderful.  As  for 
the  effects  of  cold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  they  are  full 
as  strong  and  as  frequent  now  as  in  Pliny's  time;  and  the  reason 
is  plain.  The  Apennines  form  an  immense  theatre,  including 
Rome  and  its  Campagna^  as  its  arena.  Of  these  mountains  most 
are  covered  with  snow,  th-ee,  many  six,  and  some  nine  months 
in  the  year.  Whenever  a  strong  wind  happens  to  blow  from  any 
of  these  vast  magazines  of  ice  it  brings  with  it  so  many  frozen 
particles  as  to  chill  the  warmest  air,  and  to  affect  the  temperature 
of  spring  though  considerably  advanced,  andsometimes  even  of 
summer  itself.  Instances  of  such  an  alteration  are  by  no  means 
uncommon*.   The  same  influence  of  mountain  air  on  the  climate 


*  One  of  these  suddea  squalls  occurred  during  our  visit  to  Horace's  villa, 
and  lias  been  mentioned  among^  the  incidents  of  that  excursion. — Vol.  I.  chap, 
xviii. 
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in  general  enables  us  to  cxplairf  different  passages  of  Horace 
usually  quoted  on  this  subject.  Mandela,  now  Bardela,  which  the 
poet  characterizes  as,  nigosus  frigore  pagusy  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sabiiie  mountains,  and  of  course  chilled  by  many  a 
biting  blast;  and  as  for  Mount  Soracte,  the  traveller  may  see  it 
almost  every  winter  lifting  its  stiowy  ridge  to  the  clouds :  while,  if 
he  traverses  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines^  he  may  behold  many  a 
forest  encumbered  mtk  its  wintry  loady  and  discover  here  and 
there  a  stream /e/(ercd  with  tdcks^. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  March  we  ascended  the  Mmttagna 
della  Giiardia^  near  Bologna.  The  weather  was  so  warm  as  to 
render  the  shade  of  the  portico  extremely  pleasant  during  the 
ascent.  Near  the  church,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  found 
a  considerable  quantity  of  deep  show,  which  had  till  then  re- 
sisted the  full  force  of  a  vernal  sun.  As  this  hill  forms  the  first 
step  of  the  neighbouring  Apenmnes,  the  snow  that  lay  on  its 
summit  was  only  the  skirt  of  thtt  vast  covering  which  remains 
spread  over  the  higher  ridges  of  Ihose  mountains,  till  dissolved 
by  the  intense  heats  of  Midsummei. 

The  climate  of  Italy  is  therefore  now,  as  it  was  anciently,  tem- 
perate though  inclined  to  heat.  ITie  rays  of  the  sun  are  powerful 
even  in  winter;  and  the  summer,  particularly  when  the  Sirocco 
blows,  is  sultry  and  sometimes  oppressive.     The  heat,  however,  is 


*  Vide«  ut  alta  Btet  Dive  caDtidnm 
Soracte,  necjam  fiUBtine&ntonuB 
Sylrte  l^rantes,  geluqie 
Flumina  conHtiteriot  acuo. 

Uor.  Carm.  lib.  i.  9. 
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aever  intqierable,  as  the  air  is  firequeotly  cooled  by  breezes  from 
the  moilQt^Ds,  and  oa  the  southera  coast,  refreshed  by  a  regular 
gale  irom  the  sea.  This  breeze  rises  about  d^t  in  the  morn- 
iDg  and  blows  without  interruption  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  do* 
Hciously  tempering  the  burning  suns  of  Naples,  aivl  sweeping 
before  it  the  sullen  vapours  that  brood  over  the  torrid  Campagna, 
Moreover,  the  windings  and  recesses  of  the  mountains  afford 
as  they  ascend,  several  retreats,  whwe,  in  the  greatest  heats  of 
summer,  and  during  the  very  6ercest  glow  of  the  dog-days,  the 
traveller  may  enjoy  the  vernal  coolness  and  the  mild  temperature 
of  England.  Such  are  the  baths  of  Lucca,  situated  in  a  lottg  mih>- 
drawing  vale  and  shaded  by  forests  of  chestnuts;  such  is  Vallom. 
brosa,  encircled  by  the  forests  of  theApennine;  and  such  too  the 
situation  of  Horace's  Sabime  ViUa,  concealed  in  one  o(  the  woody 
dells  of  Mount  Lucretili^  with  the  oak  and  the  il^  wafting 
freshness  around  it. 

Though  rain  is  not  frequent  during  the  spring  and  suumiec 
months,  yet  occasional  showe*s  iall  abundant  enough  to  refresh 
the  air  and  revive  the  face  of  nature.  These  showers  are  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  thunder  storms,  and  when  untimely,  that 
is  before  or  during  the  harv«st,  are  as  mischievous  in  their  conse- 
quences as  that  which  Virgil  describes  with  such  appearances 
(rf  apprehension  *.    As  I  hav5  etsewhi^e  mentiooed  the  regulas 


'  Saepe  ego  cum  flav&  meBsorem  induceret  bttib 
Agricoki,  et  frogil  jan  striiig«ret  bordaa  cuIdhi 

Quae  graTidam  kte  Migettni  rodieihiu  iniis 
Sublime  eiipuliw  «nuMBt .... 

Georg. 
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rains  of  Autumn,  and  the  inundations  of  winter  torrents,  I  need 
not  enlarge  upon  the  same  subject  again ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  periodical  rains,  and  the  accidental 
showers,  the  local  effects  of  mountains  and  seas,  and  even  the 
clouds  and  storms  of  wintCT,  are  only  transient  and  temporary 
interruptions  of  the  general  serenity  that  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  advantages  of  this  delightful  climate.  The  traveller 
when  after  his  return,  he  finds  himself  wrapped  up  in  the  impe- 
netrable gloom  of  a  London  ft)g,  or  sees  the  gay  months  of  May 
and  June  clouded  with  perpetual  vapours,  turns  his  recollection 
with  complacency  to  the  pure  azure  that  canopies  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  contemplates  in  thought  the  splendid  tints  that 
adorn  the  vernal  skies  of  Italy. 

Lai^ior  hie  campffa  icther  et  limiine  rfistit 
Purpvreo. 


II.  Nothing,  in  feet,  is  more  pleasing  to  an  eye  accustomed 
to  contemplate  prospects  through  the  medium  of  n  vaporous 
sky,  than  the  extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  consequent 
brightness  of  the  light  and  the  distinct  appearance  of  remote 
objects.  A  serene  sky  takes  off  nuch  of  the  horrors  of  a  desert, 
and  communicates  a  smile  to  barren  sands  and  shapeless  rocks ; 
what  then  must  be  its  effects  upon  he  face  of  a  region  in  which 
nature  seems  to  have  collectc<l  all  hei  means  of  ornament,  all  her 
arts  of  pleasing  ;  plains  fertile  and  extensive,  varied  with  gentle 
swells  and  bold  elevations ;  mountaiis  of  every  shape  outline 
and  degree,  sometimes  advancing,  sometimes  retiring,  but  always 
3  L  2 
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in  view,  presenting  here  their  shaggy  declivities  darkened  with 
woods,  and  there  a  long  line  of  brown  rugged  precipices ;  now 
lifting  to  the  skies  a  head  of  snow  and  now  a  purple  summit ; 
unfolding  as  you  advance,  and  discovering  in  their  windings  rich 
vallies,  populous  villages,  lakes  and  rivers,  convents  and  cities ; 
these  are  the  materials  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  these  are 
the  constant  and  almost  invariable  features  of  Italian  scenery. 
Hence,  this  celebrated  country  has  not  only  been  the  favourite 
resort  or  rather  theme  of  poets,  but  the  school  of  painters,  whe- 
ther natives  or  foreigners,  who  have  found  in  its  varied  prospects, 
the  richest  source  of  every  species  of  beauty.  There,  amid 
the  Sabine  hills,  that  spread  so  many  soft  charms  around 
TivoUy  Pous^n  formed  his  taste,  and  collected  the  originals  of 
the  mild  rural  scenes  displayed  in  his  most  famous  landscapes. 
Cimide  Lorraine  made  the  Alban  Mount,  and  all  the  successive 
range  of  Apennine  that  sweeps  along  the  Jloman  and  the  Nea- 
politan coast,  his  favourite  haunt;  and  there  he  saw  and  copied 
the  glowing  shades  that  embrown  the  woods,  the  rich  tints 
that  gleam  along  the  distant  promontories,  and  brighten  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  Salvator  Rosa  indulged  his  bolder  genius 
in  contemplating  the  mountains  and  the  forests  of  Calabria, 
where  he  found  that  mixture  of  strength  and  softness,  of  grace 
and  wildness,  and  that  striking  combination  of  deep  and  airy 
tinges  that  characterize  his  dariag  pencil. 


III.  That  a  country,  thus  gifted  with  a  fertile  soil,  a  serene 
sky,  and  unusual  beauty,  should  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  its  neighbours,  and  aot  unfrequently  allured  distant  tribes 
from  less  favoured  settlenents,  was  natural  j  and  accordingly  wo 
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find  that  the  nations  of  the  south  and  the  tribes  of  the  north, 
Pheniciam  Trqjam  and  Greeks,  Gauls  Goths  and  Vandals  ;  and  in 
more  modem  times,  that  Spaniards  French  and  Ausirians,  have 
invaded,  subdued,  or  ravaged  its  several  provinces  in  their  turns 
with  various  success,  and  with  very  different  consequences.  The 
Pheniciam  estabhshed  themselves  in  Etruria :  the  Greeks  princi- 
pally occupied  the  southern  provinces :  the  Ti-ojans  fixed  them- 
selves in  Latium,  Uie  heart  and  centre  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Celtic  tribes  seized  the  fertile  territories  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  and  stretching  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines. 
The  Phenicians  and  Greeks  brought  with  them  their  arts  and 
sciences,  established  flourishing  cities,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  future  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  barbariaus 
of  the  north  never  passed  their  frozen  barriers  without  bring!  ug 
devastation  and  ruin  in  their  train.  If  they  made  a  transient 
incursion,  like  a  tempest  they  swept  away  every  thing  within 
their  range  of  havoc ;  if  they  settled,  they  lay  like  an  army  of 
locusts,  a  dead  weight  on  the  soil,  and  ages  passed  over  their 
iron  generations  before  they  were  softened  into  civilization  and 
humanity.  To  the  Trojans  was  reserved  the  nobler  lot  of  esta- 
blishing the  Roman  power,  of  taming  and  breaking  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  northern  savages,  of  carrying  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  southern  colonists  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  of 
uniting  the  strength,  the  genius,  the  powers  of  Italy  in  one 
centre,  and  of  melting  down  the  whole  into  one  vast  mass  of 
interest  and  of  empire. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  sovereignty, 
Italy,  though  independent  and  iiree,  was  weak  because  divided 
into  petty  states,  and  incapable  not  only  of  conquest,  but 
even  of  long  and  successful  defence.    During  the  era  of  Romaa 
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glory,  Italy  united  under  one  head  and  directed  by  one 
principle,  displayed  talents  and  energies  which  astonished 
and  subdued  the  Universe,  and  furnished  the  brightest  ex- 
amples of  virtue  and  courage,  of  wisdom  and  of  success  that 
emblazon  the  pages  of  history.  After  the  fell  of  the  empire, 
Italy  was  again  divided  and  again  weakened,  frequently  invaded 
with  success,  and  repeatedly  insulted  with  impunity.  The 
Venetians,  it  is  true,  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  pre-eminence 
and  consideration ;  but  they  retained  even  in  their  greatness  the 
spirit  of  a  petty  republic,  and  alive  to  their  own,  but  indifferent 
to  the  general  interest,  they  too  often  conspired  against  their 
common  country,  and  to  further  their  own  projects,  abetted 
the  cause  of  its  oppresscN^.  The  sovereign  PcHitifls  alone  seem 
to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  and  like  them  to 
have  kept  their  eyes  ever  fi^^ed  on  one  grand  object,  as  Imig  as  its 
attainment  seemed  posiHble;  that  object  was  the  expulsion  of 
the  barbarians  and  the  annihilation  of  all  foreign  influence  in  Italy. 
They  have  failed,  though  more  than  tMice  on  the  very  point 
of  success,  and  their  failure,  as  was  foreseen,  has  at  length  left 
Italy  at  the  disposal  of  one  of  the  most  insulting  and  wantonly 
mischievous  nations  that  ever  invaded  its  ^r  dranains.  What 
may  be  the  duration,  or  what  the  consequences  of  the  present 
dependent  and  degraded  state  of  that  country,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture;  but  should  it  terminate  in  the  union  of  all  its  pro- 
vinces under  one  active  government  seated  in  Rome,  (and  there 
is  at  least  a  possibility  that  such  may  be  the  result,)  such  an 
event  would  compensate  all  its  past  sufferiogs,  and  place  it  once 
more  within  tlie  reach  of  independence,  of  empire,  and  of  renown. 
The  power  which  the  present  sovereign  of' Italy  and  of  France 
enjoys,  is  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  like  that  of  Charlemagne,  will 
probabjy  be  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  his  feeble  successors. 
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Whoever  then  becomes  master  of  Italy,  if  he  should  possess 
abilities,  will  find  all  the  materials  of  greatness  ready  for 
his  use;  an  Italian  army,  a  rich  territory,  an  immense  popu- 
lation, and  a  national  character  bold,  penetrating,  calm,  and 
persevering;  with  such  means  at  his  command  he  may  defy  all 
foreign  power  or  influence,  perhaps  stand  up  the  rival  of  France, 
and  share  with  the  British  monarch,  the  glory  of  being  the 
umpire  and  the  defender  of  Europe.  No  country  in  reality  is 
better  calculated  to  oppose  the  gigantic  pride  of  France  than 
Italy :  strong  in  its  natural  situation,  big  with  resources,  magna 
parens  frugum,  magna  virum,  teeming  with  riches  and  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  the  natural  mistress  of  the  Mediterraneany 
she  might  blockade  the  ports,  or  pour  her  legions  on  the  open 
coast  of  her  adversary  at  pleasure,  and  baffle  her  favourite 
projects  of  southern  conquest,  with  ease  and  certainty. 

But  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  Eurc^e,  bangs  still  un- 
certain and  undecided ;  nor  is  it  given  to  human  sagacity  to  divine 
the  permanent  consequences  that  will  follow  the  grand  re- 
Tolutiona  which  have,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  convulsed 
tlie  political  system.  To  turn,  therefore,  from  dubious  con- 
jectures about  futurity  to  observations  on  the  past;  Liberty, 
whieU  has  seldom  visited  any  country  more  than  once,  and 
many  not  at  all,  has  twice  smiled  on  Italy,  and  during  many  a 
happy  age  covered  her  fertile  surfece  with  republics,  bold,  free, 
and  independent.  Such  were  the  SabiTteSy  Latinsy  Volsci,  Sam- 
nites,  most  of  the  Etrurian  tribes,  and  all  the  Greek  colonies, 
previous  to  the  era  of  Roman  preponderance;  and  such  the 
States  of  SienOy  Pisoy  Fhrenee,  Luccoy  Genoay  and  Veniccy  that 
rtwe  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  flourished  in  the  midst  of  bar- 
barism, and  transmitted  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  ancient 
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liberty  down  to  modern  times.  Of  these  commonwealths, 
some  were  equal,  and  two  were  superior,  in  power  pohcy  and 
duration,  to  the  proudest  repubhcs  of  Greece,  not  excepting 
Lacedemmi  and  Athens;  and  like  them  enjoyed  the  envied  privi- 
lege of  producing  poets  and  historians  to  record  and  to  illustrate 
their  institutions  and  achievements.  The  reader,  who  peruses  these 
records,  will  applaud  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  that 
animated  almost  all  the  Italian  republics  during  the  periods  to 
which  I  allude,  and  he  will  admire  the  opulence  and  prosperity 
that  accompanied  and  rewarded  that  spirit,  as  well  as  the  genius 
and  the  talents  that  seemed  to  wait  upon  it,  or  to  start  up  in- 
stantaneous at  its  command. 

While  contemplating  the  splendid  exhibition  of  the  virtues 
and  powers  of  the  human  mind,  called  into  action  and  perfected 
in  these  latter  as  in  those  more  ancient  commonwealths  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  candid  reader  will  perhaps  feel  himself 
disposed  to  question  that  grand  axiom  of  politicians,  that 
monarchy,  when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  perfectly  wise  and 
good  prince,  is  the  best  mode  of  government.  If  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  tranquillity,  were  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  objects 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  present  state  of  existence,  such  a  posi- 
tion might  be  true;  and  in  admitting  its  truth,  man  must  resign  his 
dignity,  and  sacrifice  the  powers  and  the  accomplishments  of  bis 
nature  to  ease  and  to  indolence.  But  the  intention  of  Providence 
seems  to  be  very  different.  He  has  bestowed  upon  man  great 
intellectual  powers,  and  endowed  him  with  wonderfiil  energies 
uf  soul,  and  his  Will  must  be,  that  these  powers  and  ener- 
gies should  be  put  forth,  and  developed  and  matured  by 
exertion.  Now,  the  more  perfect  the  monarchy,  the  less  occa- 
sion there  is  for  the  talents  and  exertions  of  subjects.  The 
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wisdom  of  the  prince  penrades  every  branch  of  administra- 
tion and  extends  to  every  oomer  of  the  empire ;  it  remedies ' 
every  disord^,  and  provides  for  every  contingency :  the  subject 
has  nothing  to  do  bat  to  enjoy,  and  to  applaud  the  vigihuice 
and  foresight  of  his  sovereign.  That  a  state  so  governed  is  very 
deUghtful  in  descriptioa,  and  very  prosperous  in  reality,  I  admit; 
but  what  are  its  fiuits,  and  what  the  result  of  its  prosperity  ? 
Ease,  or  rather  uukdcace,  pride,  and  luxury.  No  manly 
talents  ripen,  no  n>u|^  hardy  virtues  prosper  under  its  influ- 
ence. Look  at  the  Roman  empire  under  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines,  the  most  acoomplisfaed  princes  that  have  ever  adorned  a 
throne,  whose  era  is  represented  l^  Gibbon  as  ccHutituting  die 
happiest  period  of  human  history.  Peace,  jastice,  anA  order, 
reigned,  it  is  true,  in  ereiy  {Mrovince,  and  the  Capital  received 
every  day  addition^  embellishDiaits. 

MoUia  securs  peragebant  otia  geotet.  Ovid. 

But  what  great  men  arose  to  distinguish  and  immcntalize 
this  age  of  happiness  ?  The  two  Flinys,  Tacitus,  and  Sueto- 
nius.  Look  next  at  the  great  repuUie  in  the  days  of  Cicero, 
when  jarring  factions  and  clashing  interests  roused  every  passion, 
and  awakened  every  energy :  when  every  virtue  and  every  vice 
stood  in  array  and  struggled  for  the  mastory.  -See,  what  talents 
were  displayed!  what  genius  bla£edl  what  noble  characters 
arose  on  all  sides  I  Lucretius,  Sallust,  Cato,  Pompey,  Cicero, 
and  Caesar,  all  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  public  fermeatation, 
and  owe  their  virtues,  their  acquirements,  and  their  fame  to  the 
stormy  vicissitudes  of  a  popular  govwnment.  Behold  again  the 
glories  of  the  Augustan  age,  all  a  splendid  reflectitm  of  the  set- 
ting sun  of  liberty.  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Titus  Livius,  were  naned^ 
educated,  and  formed  under  the  Republic;  they  speak  its  lofty 
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language,  and  breathe  in  every  page  its  generous  and  ennobling 
^sentiments.  Let  us  again  turn  to  the  Italian  states.  Naples 
has  for  many  ages,  indeed  almost  ever  since  the  tinie  of  Csesar, 
been  under  the  sway  of  a  naonarch ;  Florence,  for  many  a  cen- 
tury, and  in  reality  till  the  sixteenth,  was  a  repubUc.  How 
unproductive  in  genius  is  Naples;  how  exuberant  Florence! 

In  pursuing  these  observations  I  am  ^mpted  to  go  a  step 
farther,  and  to  infer  from  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Italian,  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  Grecian  republics,  that  small  territories 
are  better  calculated  for  happiness  and  for  liberty  than  extensive 
empires.  Almost  all  the  great  towns  in  Italy,  particularly  on 
the  coasts  and  in  the  northern  provinces,  have  in  their  turns 
been  independent ;  and  during  the  era  of  their  independence, 
whatsoever  might  be  the  form  of  their  internal  government,  have 
enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of  opulence,  consideration,  and  public 
felicity.  Mantua,  Verona,  and  VicenzOy  owe  ail  their  magni- 
ficence to  their  governors  or  to  their  senate,  during  that  period ; 
since  their  subjection  or  annexation  to  greater  states,  they  have 
lost  their  population  and  riches,  and  seem  to  subsist  on  the  scanty 
remains  of  their  former  prosperity. 

Sienna  and  Pisa  could  once  count  each  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  though  their  territories  scarce  extended  ten  miles 
around  their  walls,  yet  their  opulence  enabled  them  to  erect  edi- 
fices that  would  do  honour  to  the  richest  monarchies.  These 
cities  yielded  in  time  to  the  prevailing  influence  of  their  rival 
Florence,  and  under  its  Dukes  withered  away  into  secondary 
towns;  while  their  wide  circumference,  stately  streets,  and  marble 
edifices  daily  remind  the  few  scattered  inhabitants,  of  the 
greatness  and  of  the  glory  of  their. ancestors. 
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Lucca  still  retains  its  independence  and  its  liberty,  and  with 
them  its  full  population,  its  opulence,  and  its  fertility.  Parma 
and  Modena  possess  the  latter  advantages  because  independent, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree  comparatively,  because  not  free.  Bo^ 
logna  is,  (I  am  alroid  I  may  now  say,  teas,)  a  most  flourishing 
city,  though  annexed  to  the  papal  territory;  because  though 
nomioally  subject  to  the  pontiff,  it  is  governed  by  its  own  ma- 
^trates,  and  enjoys,  almost  all  the  benefits  of  actual  inde- 
pendence. • 

These  petty  states,  it  is  true,  were  agitated  by  factions  at 
home,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare  abroad;  but  their  civic 
tempests  and  foreign  hostilities,  like  the  feuds  and  the  contests 
of  ^e  ancient  Greeks,  seem  to  have  produced  more  good  than 
evil.  They  seldom  terminated  in  carnage  or  in  destruction ;  while 
they  never  failed  to  ^ve  a  strong  impulse  to  the  public  mind; 
alid  to  call  forth  in  the  collision  every  latent  spark  of  virtue  and 
of  genius.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  such  petty  states 
are  too  much  exposed  to  external  hostility,  and  are  incapable  of 
opposing  a  long  and  an  effectual  resistance  to  a  powerful  in- 
vader ;  and  the  fate  of  Italy  itself  may  be  produced  as  an  instance 
of  the  misery  and  desolation  to  which  a  country  is  exposed  wheii 
divided,  and  subdivided  into  so  many  little  independent  com- 
munities. It  may  indeed  be  difficult  for  such  states  to 
preserve  their  independence  at  a  time  like  the  present,  wheix 
two  or  three  overgrown  Powers  dictate  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  when  great  maaaes  are  necessary  to  reftist  the  impetus  of 
such  preponderant  agents.  But  I  know  not  whether  a  sort 
of  federal  union,  like  that  of  Switzerland  (for  Switzerland  lost 
her  Uberty,  not  because  subdivided  but  because  enervated) ; 
*3m  2 
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or  rather  an  occasional  subjectioo,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  to 
Agammemnon,  and  that  of  the  Italiaa  municipal  tovnii  to  the 
Roman  republic,  when  the  common  cause  required  than  to  unite 
and  act  as  one  body,  (while  at  other  times  each  state  enjoyed  its 
own  laws  and  was  goremed  b}r  its  own  magtstn^ea,  under  the 
honourable  appellation  of  SocU:)  I  know  not  whether  such  a 
conditional  and  qualified  submission  would  not  be  adequate  to  all 
the  purposes  of  defence,  and  even  of  conquest  in  general,  with- 
out subverting  the  independence,  or  checking  the  prosperity  of 
any  state  in  particular. 

"•m  ■■■»— Sicfortii  Etnmcrent: 
Scilicet  «t  renuB  &aU  est  piddwrmut  Kona. 

But  to  cootclud^  and  to  sum  up  the  history  of  Italy  in  one  short 
observation  t  11,0  country  has  ever  been  the  subject  or  the  theatre 
of  so  loany  wars,  has  enjoyed  a  greater  portion  or  a  longer 
duration  of  Uberty,  exhibited  more  forms  of  government,  or 
giveo  birth  to  so  many  and  such  powerful  emjuies  and  republics. 
Vir^l  scents,  therefore,  not  only  to  have  described  its  past,  but 
explored  its  future  destinies,  wheo  comprising  in  four  empiuuic 
words  its  eventfid  annaJs,  he  represents  it  as, 

Gravidaia  imperiis,  beUoque  fremeotein. 

Maad  it.  330. 
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IV.  That  a  country  nili^ect  to  so  many  vicissitudes,  colo^ 
uized  by  90  many  diffiereat  tribes,  and  convulsed  by  so  many 
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destructive  revolutions,  should  have  not  only  varied  its  dialects 
but  sometiines  totaUy  changed  its  idiom,  must  appear  natural 
and  almogt  inevitable:  we  are  only  surprized  when  we  find  that 
in  opposiUon  to  the  influence  of  so  many  causes,  Italy  has  re^ 
tained,  for  so  long  a  series  of  ages,  so  much  of  one  language, 
and  preserved  amidst  the  influx  of  so  many  barbaroiu  nations 
uttering  such  discordant  jargons,  the  tuU  harmonious  sounds  of 
its  native  Latin.  I  have  eteewhere  made  some  observations  on 
the  origin  and  (wo^reas  of  this  language*,  and  need  only  add  to 
them,  that  it  remained  long  in  a  state  of  infancy  and  imperfec- 
tioQ ;  that,  in  the  short  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  yemv,  it  passed  rapidly  to  the  highest  refinem^it ;  and 
that  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  it  was  compared  by  the 
partial  R<»nans,  and  not  without  scane  appearance  of  reason, 
ibr  oopiousaiesB,  grace»  and  majraty,  to  the  most  perfect  of  hu- 
man dialects,  the  husguage  of  Plato  and  of  DemoMhenes.  Its 
decline  was  as  rapid  as  its  progress.  The  same  century  may  be 
said  to  have  witnessed  its  perfection  and  its  decay.  The  causes 
that  produced  this  decay  contiiuied  to  opemte  during  ten  or 
even  twdve  centories  with  increasing  activity,  during  which 
Latin  was  first  corrupted,  and  then  repolisfaed  and  softened  into 
modem  Italian.  When  this  change  took  place,  by  what  causes 
it  was  eifected,  or,  in  other  words,  when  and  from  what  the  Italian 
langua^  originated,  has  been  a  matt^  of  mudi  curious  research 
and  long  discussion  among  the  learned  in  Italy;  and  where 
the  nu»t  eminent  native  critics  differ,  it  would  be  presumption 
in  a  focdgner  to  decide.    As  to  the  precise  period  when  pure 
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Latia  ceased  to  be  spoken  it  would  indeed  be  useless  to  inquire, 
because  impossible  to  discover.  Languages  are  improved  and 
corrupted,  formed  and  lost  almost  imperceptibly :  the  change 
in  them,  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  though  daily  carried  on, 
becomes  observable  only  at  distant  periods,  while  the  interme- 
diate gradations  are  too  nice  to  excite  observation.  Gibbon, 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  enlarge  upon  a-  point  so  inte- 
resting in  itself  and  so  intimately  connected  with  his  subject  as 
the  fate  of  the  Latin  language,  has  only  mentioned  in  general 
terms  and  without  any  allusion  to  the  time,  its  entire  cessation 
as  a  living  tongue.  For  want  of  better  information  on  this 
point,  the  following  observations  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable. 

The  Latin  language,  stripped  indeed  of  its  elegance,  but  stilt 
g]'ammatical  and  genuine,  survived  the  invasion  and  expulsion 
of  the  Goths,  and  continued  to  be  spoken  in  Rome  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century.  That  it  was  spoken  under 
Theodoric  and  .his  successors  appears  evid^it  from  their  laws, 
regulations,  and  letters  in  Cassiodorus.  In  one  of  these  letters, 
Theodahatusj  then  king  of  Italy,  speaking  of  the  language  of 
Rome,  says — "  Roma  tradit  eloguium  quo  suavius  nihil  auditur*." 
After  the  long  and  most  destructive  war  which  terminated  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  we  find  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  delivering  his  instructions  to 
his  flock  in  Latin,  and  in  a  style  fer  more  fluent  and  correct 
than  Cassiodorus,  who  preceded  him  by  more  than  fiftyyears. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  instructions  were  not  learned 
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harangues,  ad  clerum^  but  familiar  discourses  addressed  to  the 
people  OD  Suudays  and  holidays,  and  consequently  in  the  lan- 
guage best  understood  by  those  to  whom  they  were  directed.  I 
am  aware,  that  Fomenus  asserts  in  a  note  on  the  epistle  of 
Theodahatu$,  which  1  have  quoted  above,  that  he  himself  had 
seen  a  deed  drawn  up  at  Ravenna  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
in  the  language  of  modern  Italians;  eo  sermone  quo  vulgus 
Italia  nunc  utitur ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  genuineness  of  such 
an  instrument  or  deed,  it  is  evident,  from  the  expression  of  the 
king/wiiich  I  .have  cited,  that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
language  of  Rome  at  that  era. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  restoration  of  the 
western  empire,  Rome,  though  perpetually  threatened,  was 
never  taken  by  the  Lombards,  nor  by  any  other  barbarians, 
uor  is  there  any  appearance  that  any  very  extraordinary  influx 
of  strangers  flowed  into  it  during  that  interval.  "We  may  therefore 
conolude,  that,  excepting  the  natural  progress  of  barbarism  in  a 
dark  and  distracted  age>  the  language  remained  unaltered,  espe- 
cially as  all  the  public  and  private  documents  that  hare  been 
transmitted  to  us  frbm  the  intervening  period  are  all  drawn  up 
in  regular  grammatical  Latin.  We  may,  I  believe,  on  the  same 
or  similar  reasons,  ground  an  inference,  that  the  same  language 
though  more  corrupted  still  continued  in  use  during  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  even  eleventh  centuries.  In  fact,  all  the  sermons, 
letters,  documents,  and  inscriptions  of  this  era  are  all  Latin, 
more  or  less  corrupt,  according  to  the  profession  and  the  infor- 
mation of  the  writer. 

But,  while  I  represent  Latin  as  the  language  of  the  h^her 
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and  better  iDformcd  part  of  the  community,  so  late  as  the 
eleventh  century,  1  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  lower  dasBes, 
particularly  in  the  country,  spoke  a  dialect  so  re^lar  and  cor- 
rect :  and  I  am  aware  that  at  a  much  earlier  pmod  the  pare 
aud  grammatical  language  of  ihe  classics  was  not  eren  under- 
stood by  tho  common  people,  at  least  in  the  transalpine  pro- 
vinces. In  the  third  council  of  Tours,  Anno  813,  the  clergy 
are  required  to  explain  or  to  translate  their  sermons  into  Rusticsm 
Romauam  Hngueun ;  and  in  Fontanini  we  find  the  form  of  a 
6(demn  engagement  between  Charles  the  Bald  king  of  France^ 
and  Lewis  of  Germany,  in  the  year  842,  in  that  language,  or 
rather  jargon  very  different  indeed  from  Latin ;  but  we  can  only 
infer  from  hence,  that  beyond  the  Alps  the  progress  of  barbarism 
was  far  more  rapid  thaa  in  Italy.  In  jact,  so  late  as  ^e  twdfft 
century,  ve  find  a  Calabriau  hermit  traversing  the  country,  and 
crying  out  as  he  went  along — Benedittu,  sandykaiu,  UatdatUy  kt 
patre,  lu  FiUu,  lu  spmiu  sanctu^  terminations  still  n^aiaed  in 
the  Sicilian  and  Walladiian  dialects,  probably  taken  from  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  though  corrupted  sUll  very  intelligibk  to  a 
Roman ;  at  alt  events,  this  language  and  ind^d  modem  Italian 
was  long  boBoured  with  the  ^peUati(m  of  Lingua  Ranana  and 
Latina. 

From  these  obsefvations,  I  think  we  may  at  least  condnde, 
tiiat  no  new  language  was  introduml  into  Italy  by  any  o£  tbe 
invading  thbes*.    Odoac^  and  the  Hmili  wore  masters  of 
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Italy  during  the  space  of  seventeen  years  only,  a  time  too  short 
to  influence  the  language  of  a  whole  country.  Tbeodoric  and 
his  Goths  probably  spoke  Latin.  They  had  long  been  in  the 
service  of  the  empire,  and  many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had 
been  nursed  and  educated  in  its  schools  and  legions.  Besides, 
they  were  collected  in  an  army,  and  not  numerous  enough  to 
produce  such  a  revolution  as  a  change  of  language  over  a 
country  so  extensive;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  their 
veneration  for  the  Roman  name  was  such,  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  barbarism,  they  endeavoured  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  dress  of  a  people  so  far  superior  to 
them.  Moreover,  their  reign  did  not  exceed  the  narrow  limits 
of  sixty  years,  after  which,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  they  were  almost  exterminated  by  Belisa- 
rius  and  by  Narses.  The  Lombards  entered  Italy  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  and  remained  there  for  the  space  of 
two  hundred  years ;  but  their  influence  was  confined  principally 
to  the  northern  provinces,  and  consequently  neither  extended  to 
Rome,  nor  to  the  greater  part  of  the  south :  and  they  also,  like  the 


defeated  and  slain  by  Theodoric  kiog  of  the  Goths,  in  493.  The  Goths  were,  in 
their  turn,  expelled  in  553.  The  LombordB  under  Alboin  invaded  Ital/,  and 
made  themselTes  masters  of  the  northern  provinces  in  the  year  569,and  their  king- 
dom  was  destroyed  in  the  year  774.  The  Saracens  visited  it,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  year^O,  and  the  Normans  in  1016.  A  considerable  number  of  Vandals  were 
introduced  by  Belisarius  into  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Afiica,  as  was  a  whole  co- 
lony  of  Bulgarians  at  alater  period,  to  cultivate  its  provinces  depopulated  by  the  war. 
Of  these  latter  colonies  it  was  observed  by  contemporaiy  writers,  that  they  socui 
equalled  the  native  Italians  in  the  purity  and  correctness  of  their  language. 
VOL.  II.  3n 
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Goths,  seem,  as  appears  from  ihar  laws,  to  have  ailopted  the 
UuQguage  of  Italy,  and  whatever  share  they  might  have  had  ia 
cormptiag  it,  most  undoubtedly  they  did  not  attempt  to  substi- 
tute any  oth^  in  its  place.  The  transient  -visit  of  the  French 
and  Garman  Caesars,  the  predatory  iocuruons  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  settlement  of  some  bands  of  Norman  adventurers,  were 
inadequate  to  produce  the  effect  in  question,  oor  can,  we  pos- 
sibly attribute  a  change,  so  slow  and  so  extensive  as  the 
suppression  or  formation  of  a  language,  to  causes  so  oonfiaed  in 
their  continuance  and  operation.  To  these  observations,  we 
may  add  one  more  of  great  importance  on  the  sub^t,  which  is, 
that  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance  between  the  buiguages  of 
Italy  and  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  far  as  these  dialects  are  known  to  us ;  that  the  form^ 
is  peculiarly  soft  and  harmonious,  all  the  latter  rough  and  discor- 
dant; ood  coDsequently  we  may  conclude,  that  It^ian  does  not 
owe  its  ori^n  to  barbarians,  and  iarth^,  that  its  introduction 
was  gradual,  and  the  operation,  not  of  one,  ixit  of  many  suc- 
ceeding ages- 

But  it  may  be  still  asked,  whence  does  Italian  derive  its 
origin  ?  May  not  Italian  derive  its  origin  from  the  corruption 
of  the  Latin  language,  the  causes  of  which  began  to  operate  so 
early  as  the  era  of  Julius  Ctesar,  and  oontinued  till  the  tweliith 
century,  when  the  modem  dialect  first  assumed  a  regtilar  and 
grammatical  form.  These  causes  were,  first,  the  great  influx  of 
provincials  into  Home.  Caesar,  to  str^igthen  bis  party,  brought 
several  noble  G  aids  who  had  attached  themselves  to  his  fortunes 
mto  Italy,  raised  them  to  various  dignities,  and  perhaps  intro- 
duced 90BW  of  them  into  the  senate  itself  then  Uiinned  by  the 
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dvil  war  and  its  aHisequences  *.  Tliis  evil  increased  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Julian  line,  when  the  governors,  and  often- 
times the  natives  of  distant  provinces  edacated  in  the  midst  <A 
soldiers,  and  unacquainted  vith  the  refinements  of  the  capital, 
were  promoted  to  the  first  stations,  and  not  imfrequently  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  itself,  it  reached  a  most  alarming  pltdi 
in  the  time  of  DiocleUan,  and  continued  from  that  period  to  the 
downfal  of  the  western  empire,  filling  all  the  offices  of  state, 
crowding  the  legions,  and  degrading  the  throne  itself,  by  the 
mtroduction  and  the  usurpation  of  barbarians.  The  influence  of 
these  intruders  upon  the  Roman  idiom,  may  be  traced  through 
Lucan,  Seneca,  and  Martial,  to  Ammianns  Marcdlinus  and 
to  Salvian. 

Secondly,  the  introdnction  of  colloquial  and  oftentimes  rustic 
pronunciation  into  the  style  o(  the  higher  dasses,  as  well  as 
into  regular  compositicm  or  writing.  The  suppression  of  final 
letters,  such  as  s-f  and  m,  was,  we  know,  common  in  ordinary 


*  Tbe  Goncoarse  of  gtraogere  was  so  great  gboat  this  period,  that  Ci 
enable  tbem  to  share  tbe  public  amuseioeDte  with  which  be  eatertained  the 
people,  had  pla^B  acted  in  all  languages. — Suti.  Dio.  Jul  Cos.  39. 

Confluxerunt  enina,  n^  Cicero  about  the  Mine  tine,  wdti  inyii— te  loqiWDtef 
ex  divenis  locis. — De  Clar.  Oral, 

+  Quinetiaro  quod  jam  subruaticum  videtor,  olun  autem  poUtius,  eorum  ver- 
borum,  qoonim  CKdem  erant  postreme  duae,  que  sunt  in  opttanus,  postreniaia 
litteram  detrahebant,  nisi  vocalis  Insequebatur.  Ita  Don  erat  offessio  in  venibu^ 
quam  nunc  fiigiunt  poetse  novi.    Ita  enim  loquebamur: 

Qui  est  ommbu  princeps.   Non,  ommbus  prineq^t.    £t 
VitA  ilUi  (Ugim  locoque.    Non  digmu. 
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'  conversation  and  in  light  compositions,  and  was  probably,  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  and  solemnity  of  the  full  sound,  almost  univer- 
sal in  the  provinces  and  in  the  country.  In  the  latter  class,  the 
custom  of  uniting  a  word  terminating  in  a  vowel,  with  the  follow- 
ing word  beginning  with  one,  as  well  as  an  indistinct  pronunciation 
of  vowels  and  consonants  o£  similar  sounds,  was  noticed  by  Cicero, 
These  cHsions  were  very  ancient,  and  probably  remained  among 
the  peasantry  when  given  up  by  the  more  polished  inhabitants 
of  the  Capital.  In  fact,  from  the  inscription  on  the  rostral 
pillar,  and  the  epitaph  of  the  Scipios,  we  find  that  the  m  and  * 
were  anciently  suppressed,  even  in  writing ;  that  the  b  and  the  f, 
the  e  and  the  i,  were  used  indiscriminately,  and  that  the  o  was 
generally  employed  instead  of  u.  In  an  illiterate  age,  wheo 
few  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  such  were  the  ages  that 
followed  the  ^1  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  lower  cla$s  generally  becomes  that  of  the  community  at 


Cicero  bad  observed  a  litde  ber<K«,  that  tbe  use  of  the  aspirate  was  much  lew 
comm<Mi  ancientljr  tbsD  it  was  in  bis  time,  and  that  the  earlj  Romans  were  accus* 
tomed  to  prooonnce  Cetegoa,  triumpos,  Cartaginem,  &c.  that  is  as  the  modern 
Italians  (Orator  48).  The  more  frequent  use  of  tbe  aspirate  was  probably  derived 
fiom  the  Greek  pronunciation,  which  began  to  influence  Roman  elocution  about 
that  period.— C«.  de  Claris  Oral.  74. 

The  observations  of  Quintilian  apon  the  5  and  tbe  M  are  curious : 

Caeteruro  consonantes  quoque  eeeque  pnecipue  quae  sunt  asperiores  in  commis- 

sura  verbonim  rixantur que  fuit  causa  et  Servio  Hubtrabendx, 

S,  litene  quoties  ultima  esset  aliaque  consonante  susciperetnr.  Quod  reprehendit 
Laoranius,  Messala  defendit.  Nam  neque  Lucilium  putant  uti  eadem  ultima  cum 
Hoi  Serenu  fuH  ei  dignu'  toco,-  quinetiam  Cicero  in  Oroforc  plures antiquoram 
tradit  sic  locutos  inde  BeBtgeraftf  po*  meridiem.  Et  ilia  Censorii  Catonis  Die* 
banc ;  leque',  m,  Utera  in  e  mollita.  Que  in  reteribua  libris  reperta.  mutare  impe- 
liti  solent  et  dum  litHrariorum  inscientiam  insectari  Tolunt,  suam  confitentur.!— 
QinnfiJ.  lib.  iz. 
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large,,  and   at   length  acquires  authority    by   time  and  pre* 
schption. 

Another  cause,  similar  and  concomitant,  was  the  ignorance 
of  orthography.  The  dreadful  and  destructive  wars  that 
preceded  and  followed  that  disastrous  event,  suspended  all 
literary  pursuits,  dissolved  all  schools  and  seminaries,  and 
deprived  for  ages  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  of  almost  all 
means  of  instruction.  Books  were  rare,  and  readers  still 
rarer ;  pronunciation  was  abandoned  to  the  regulation  of  the 
ear  only,  and  the  ear  was  unguided  by  knowledge,  and  de- 
praved by  barbarous  dissonance.  We  may  easily  guess  how  a 
language  must  be  disfigured  when  thus  given  up  to  the  manage- 
ment of  ignorance,  when  we  observe  how  our  own  servants 
and  peasants  spell  the  commonest  words  of  their  native  tongue, 
even  though  in  their  infancy  they  may  have  learned  at  least 
the  elements  of  reading  and  spelling  *. 

Among  these  causes  we  may  perhaps  number  the  false 
refinements  of  the  Italians  themselves;  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
as  the  learned  Mafiei  conjectures,  that  the  unparalleled  effe- 
minacy of  the  Romans  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cen- 


*  To  the  ignoraoce  of  orthography  we  maj  attribute  half  the  comiptios  of  the 
Latin  language :  hence  the  degradation  of  the  Capitolium  into  Qanpidoglio,  the 
Portico  of  Caiua  and  Lucius  (Caii  et  Lucii)  into  GaUuccto;  hence  the  Busta  Gal> 
lorum  became  Porto  QaUo,  the  Cloaca,  ChiamchOf  Video,  Feggo,  Hodie,  Oggi, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  most  material  change  took  place  not  in  the  sound  but  in  the  sense  of  the 
words,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceire  how  it  cotdd  have  been  elfected.  Thus, 
bzare  to  loosen,  unbind,  has  become  lasciare  to  let  go,  to  let  in  general;  cavare  to 
hoUow,  indent,  ia  now  to  take,  to  draw.  MorbiduB,  sickljr,  morbid,  morUiot  soft,  &e. 
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taries,  mi^t  have  extended  itself  eren  to  th^r  langui^e,  mal> 
tiplied  its '  smoother  sounds,  retrenched  some  of  its  rougher 
combinations,  and  turned  many  of  Its  manly  and  majes- 
tic closes  by  consonants  into  the  easier  flow  of  Towel  ter- 
mioations.  In  iact,  no  circnrostance  relative  to  the  Italian 
luignage  is  so  singular  and  so  unaccomitf^le  aa  its  softness. 
Tbe  influence  of  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  northern  bsu-barians,  must  have  tended,  it  would  seem,  to 
untune  the  language  and  fill  it  with  jarring  and  discordant 
sounds ;  yet  the  very  reverse  has  happened,  and  tbe  alteration 
has  been  conducted  as, if  under  the  management  of  an  academy 
employed  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  the  utterance 
distinct  and  easy,  as  well  as  soft  and  mosical.  Thus  the  termi- 
nation of  m,  so  often  recurring  in  Latin,  was  supposed  to  hare 
a  belkmiog  sound,  and  indeed  Cicero  calls  it  mugientem  Htteram; 
tbe  »  again  was  heard  to  hiss  too  often  at  tbe  end  of  words ;  as 
t  closing  the  third  person  was  considered  as  too  short  and 
smart  for  a  concluding  letter ;  they  were  all  three  suppressed^ 
CI,  pi,  tr,  have  s<^ewhat  indistinct  as  well  as  harsh  in  the  ut^ 
terance;  the  first  was  changed  before  a  vowel  into  chi,  the 
seCfHid  into  pi,  i^i  was  a^arated  ftom  the  r,  and  a  rowel  in- 
serted to  give  the  organ  time  to  unfold  itself,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  forcible  utterance  of  the  latter  letter.  Thus  Clavis^  placere, 
trahere,  were  softened  into  chiave,  piacere,  tirare.  For  similar 
reasons,  m,  c,  p,  when  followed  by  /,  were  obliged  to  ^ve  way, 
and  Mfflniu,  actvs,  ataumptm^  metamwphosed  into  totmo^  atto, 
at$onto ;  in  short,  not  to  multiply  examples,  whidi  tbe  reader's 
observation  may  furnish  in  abundance,  the  ablative  case  was 
adopted  as  tbe  most  harmonious,  and  the  first  conjugation 
as  tbe  nwst  sonorous.  The  only  defect  of  this  nature  in 
Italian,  and  it  may  be  apparent  only,  is  the  fi^uent  retui^  of 
4    ■ 
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the  syllal^es  ce  and  a,  which  convey  a  sort  of  chirping  soaiui, 
tiot  pleasing  I  tlunk  when  too  often  repeated.  As  for  tlie  want 
of  energy  in  that  language^  it  is  a  Feproacfa  which  he  may  make 
who  has  never  read  Dante,  Ariosto,  or  Tasso ;  he  who  has  pe- 
rused them  knows  that  in  energy  both  of  langnage  and  of  sen- 
timent, they  yield  only  to  their  iUiutriom  mastexa,  Vii^l  and 
Hom«,  and  will  acknowledge  with  a  satyrist  of  taste  and 
spirit,  that  they  itreugthea  and  karm&niaie  both  the  atr  mnd  the 
wtelkct*. 

In  fine,  tJiough  the  invading  tribes  did  not  intpodnce  a  new 
luigu^e  into  Italy,  yet  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  some 
share  in  C(»Tupting  and  disfiguring  the  old,  by  perverting  tibe 
sense  of  words,  inverting  the  order  of  sentences,  mid  thus  ii>* 
fecting  the  whole  language  with  the  inaccuracy  and  barbarinD 
of  their  own  dialectsf.  Henc^  though  the  great  body  of  Italian 
remain  Xjatin,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  some  foreign  ac- 
cretions, and  even  pcunt  <Hit  tbe  languages  from  which  they 

*  Pursuits  of  Literature. 

f  This  corruption  Vida  exaggerates  and  deploMs  a»  a  change  c^  laagu^  in* 
posed  by  the  victorious  barbarians  on  the  subjugated  Italians. 
Pierides  donee  Romam,  et  Ulierina  flnenta 
Oeternere  ftalis  expulsa  protinus  oris. 
Tanti  caaisae  mdi,  Latio  gens  aapera  aperto 
SEpiMfl  irrmppena.  Sunt  jam  Tertere  Btaram 
Ansonids  victi,  victoris  vocibus  mm, 
Cessit  amor  Musanim,  &c. 

This  ehtrnge  of  language  however  is  confined  to  about  a  thousand  woid^  i*luA 
are  derived  either  from  barbarous  dialects  or  Srom  unknown  sources.  Muratori 
has  collected  tbem  in  bis  J^irU/-third  Dissertation.    The  rest  of  the  laogfuage 
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have  been  taken,  and  though  singular  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Greek,  the  Selavonian,  and  the  Arabic  tongues  have  fVir- 
nisbed  many,  if  not  the  greatest  part,  of  these  tralatitious  tenns. 

The  first  r^nained  the  language  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
other  southern  districts  of  Italy,  which  continued  united  to 
the  Greek  Empire  many  ages  after  the  fall  of  the  western. 
The  second  was  brought  into  Italy  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  by  a  colony  of  Bulgarians,  established  in 
the  southern  provinces  by  the  Greek  Emperors :  and  the  latter 
by  the  Saracens,  who  established  themselves  in  Sicili/,  and  in 
some  maritime  towns  in  Calabria,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  The  Lombards  probably  left  some,  though,  I  believe, 
few  traces  of  their  uncouth  jargon  behind  them ;  and  the  same  may 
be  supposed  of  the  Vandals,  whom  Belisarius  transported  from 
Africa,  and  established  as  colonists  in  some  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces,  to  repair  the  dreadful  havoc  made  in  their  population 
by  the  Gothic  war.  These  causes  were  doubtlessly  more  than 
sufficient  to  produce  all.  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  ancient  language  of  Italy,  even  though  we  should  reject  the 
conjecture  of  Maffei,  who  supposes,  that  Italian  retains  much 
of  the  ancient  dialects  of  the  different  provinces,  which  dialects 
yielded  to  Latin  in  the  great  towns  during  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  but  always  remained  in  vigour  in  the  villages  and 
among  the  peasantry.  Yet  this  opinion,  in  itself  probable, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  since  it  is  supported  by  such  autho. 
rity  as  that  of  the  learned  Marquis,  is  strengthened,  and  I 
might  say  almost  established,  by  the  information  and  acuteness 
of  Iionzi. 

But  whatever  foreign  words  or  barbarous  terms  might  have 
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forced  their  way  into  the  language  of  Italy,  they  have  resigned 
their  native  roughness  as  they  passed  the  Alps  or  the  sea, 
dropped  their  supernumerary  consonants,  or  changed  them  into 
vowels,  and  instead  of  a  nasal  or  guttural  close,  assumed  the 
fulness  and  the  majesty  of  Roman  termination.  Such  words 
therefore  may,  in  general,  be  considered  rather  as  embellishments 
than  as  deformities,  and  doubtless  add  much  to  the  copious- 
ness, without  diminishing,  the  harmony  of  the  language.  In 
this  latter  respect,  indeed,  Italian  stands  unrivalled.  Sweetness 
is  its  characteristic  feature:  all  modern  dialects  admit  its  supe- 
rior chaims,  and  the  genius  of  music  has  chosen  it  for  the 
vehicle  of  his  most  melodious  accents.  That  this  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  mother  tongue  principally,  is  apparent,  as  all 
the  sounds  of  the  modern  language  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient;  but  some  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made,  by  re- 
trenching the  number  of  consonants  and  multiplying  that  of 
vowels;  by  suppressing  aspirations  and  separating  mutes;  in 
short,  by  multiplying  the  opener  sounds,  and  generalizing  the 
more  sonorous  ca5es,teDses,  and  conjugations,  even  to  improve  the 
smoothness  of  Latin,  and  to  increase,  if  possible,  its  harmonious 
powers.  How  far  these  attempts  have  succeeded  is  very  ques- 
tionable ;  especially  as  they  have  been  counteracted  by  the  in- 
troduction, or  rather,  the  extension,  of  articles  and  of  auxiliary 
verbs,  that  dead  weight  imposed  by  barbarism  on  all  modem 
languages,  and  invented,  it  would  seem,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  checking  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  encumbering  the  flow 
of  a  sentence.  In  this  respect  particularly,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  modem,  dialect  of  Italy  betrays  marks  of  slavery  and 
of  degradation. 

Barbaricos  testatus  voce  tumultus. 

Miiton  Epist.  ad  Patrem. 
VOL.  II.  3  o 
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Italian  is,  however,  freer  from  these  burthens  than  any  other 
modern  language,  but  this  partial  exemption,  which  it  owes  to  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  its  original  Latin,  whilo  it  proves  its 
superiority  on  one  side,  only  shows  its  inferiority  on  the  other. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  Roman  pronuncjation,  the  only 
one  which  ^ves  Italran  all  the  graces  and  all  the  sweetness  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  is  evidently  the  echo  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  never 
entirely  lost  in  that  immortal  Capital.  Let  not  the  daughter 
therdbre 

Sdegnosa  forse  del  eecondo  onore. 

dispute  the  honours  of  tlie  Parent,  but  con'fent  herself 
wit±L  being  acknowledged  as  the  &:st  and  the  fairest  of  her 
oflspring*. 

I  will  DOW  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  striking 
featnves  of  resemblance,  which  have  been  observed  between  the 
modem  and  Uie  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  sev^al  words  borrowed  by  the  former  from  the  latt^*. 
These  I  shall  extroct  principally  from  Lanzi.  1  will  then  follow 
Latin  in  its  decline,  as  I  formerly  traced  it  in  its  advancement, 
and  by  presenting  the  reader  with  specimens  of  the  latinity  of 
each  century,  enable  him  to  mark  its  approximation  to  the 
modem  language. 

N.  B.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  limits  of  the  present 


*  "  Figlia  beoBi  della  Latnu,  am  non  mam  beUa  e  aobile  della  Madre," 
Huiatoriwith  pardonable  partiality. — Dissert,  xxxiii. 
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work  oblige  me  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  observations, 
and  to  give  hiro  rather  an  ijnperfect  sketch,  than  a  full  view,  of 
this  very  extensive  and  interesting  subject. 

The  diflferences  between  the  early  and  later  Latins,  and  between 
them  and  the  modern  Italians,  may  be  classed  under  four 
heads — I.  Deiractio — II.  Adjedio — III.  Immutmtm — IV.  Trans- 
mutatio. 

The  Etrurians  like  the  Dorians  ofteo  retrcDched  syllables,  as  3t» 
Sot  iufi-mt  K«fa  for  xuft»ai,  and  so  the  modem  Italian  pr»  for  prodOf 
&c.  and  in  Dante,  ca  for  ca$a. 

Retrendiing  the  last  syllable,  was  common  &om  Numa  to 
Enmusy  pa  for  purtCt  po  for  populo;  and  in  the  latter,,  caei  for 
ctfAiw,  dtinl  homo  fat  debiH$,  in  Lucretnts  famul  for  famttha:  a 
practice  very  common  in  Italian,  especially  in  poetry, 

Che  non  haa  tempo  di  pur  tor  gli  scudi.  Arhsto. 

han  for  htmno^  pur  for  pure,  tor  for  torre  (togtitrt). 

The  letters  N  and  R  were  often  omitted,  as  Ceml  rusm  for  Censul 
rursus.  M  at  the  beginning,  as  Eeaslar  for  Mecastor,  &c.  and 
oftener  at  the  end,  as  liegem  Antteeo,  and  Sanmio  cepet,  S  was 
generally  omitted  at  the  end  of  words,  as  /ami'  causA. 

Cato  the  craisor  entirely  omitted  the  M,  according  to  Quin- 
tilian. 

Vowels,  in  long  syllables,,  were  dovbted,.  as  See&x. 
3o   2 
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Id  some  of  the  ancient  Italian  dialects  and  even  in  Latin,  as 
in  the  modern  language,  vowels  were  sometimes  inserted  between- 
two  consonants,  merely  to  prevent  harsh  sounds;  thus  iEPOZEO 
for  AP02E0,  &c.;  principes,  andpes,  for  princeps,  anceps.  Maten 
for  matri  tirare  iu  Italian  for  trahere. 

E  and  O  were  often  added  at  the  end,  as  illico,  face,  dicCy  fw 
iUic,faCf  die;  like  the  modern,  amano,  face,  dice. 

Syllables  added  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  words, 
not  uncommonanciently;  danunt  for  dant  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance :  in  Italian  Ckiavica  for  Cloaca. 

The  custom  of  the  modem  Italians  of  ending  syllables  and 
words  with  vowels  is  derived  from  their  ancestors,  the  Latins, 
Umbri,  and  Etrurians,  as  well  as  Oscans,  as  arferture  for  adftr- 
tur,  hoco  for  hoc.  Sec. 

Letters  were  frequently  transposed  to  facilitate  utterance  by 
the  Dorians  and  their  Italian  colonies  anciently,  as  KAPNEioz  for 
KPANEioz,  a  name  of  Apollo,  as  by  the  Italians  now. 

C,  among  the  ancient  Latins,  often  used  for  g,  as  actiu  for  ag- 
nus,  and  fur^  as  cotidie,as  also  for  x  as  facit  for/axiV,  sometimes 
with  s  as  vacs,  &c.  for  ww,  &c. 

Syllables  displaced,  as  precula,  pergula,  TharsomeiiOy  Thraso- 
ntcnoi  and  in  derivatives,  as  from  MspfHr  farma^  Ttpn*  tenery  all 
in  use  in  Italian. 

F,  V  and  B,  and  sometimes  S  and  N,  were  used  merely  to 
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mark  the  aspiration,  as  Ferdeum,  Hordeunty  Heliay  Velia,  Enetiy 
Venetif  FrugeSy  Bruges. 

Consonants,  of  sounds  not  very  dissimilar  were  often  used  in- 
discriminately or  confusedly  as  B  P  and  F,  M  and  N,  D  and  T. 
Bellum^  Duellum;  PurrkuSf  Burrkus;  CapidoUumt  Capitoliumy 
from  whence  perhaps  the  modern  CampidogUo,  &c. 

E  was  a  prevalent  letter,  and  often  substituted  for  I,  as  in 
Italian.  O  also  often  substituted  for  E,  and  U,  as  Vostrif  coipa, 
&c.  as  again  in  Italian. 

Aspirations  were  marks  of  rusticity,  common  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Rome. 

Diphthongs  were  used  in  genitives,  datives,  ablatives,  for 
simple  vowels. 

The  Etrurians  and  ancient  Latins,  like  the  modern  Italians, 
oft«n  wrote  o  for  au,  as  plostrum  for  phstrot  as  also  dede  for 
dedit,  Orcule  for  Urgitleius. 

Great  confiision  also  prevailed  in  the  ancient  punctuation: 
sometimes  neither  sentences  nor  words  were  separated ;  at  other 
times  syllables  and  even  letters.  Sapsa  for  seipsa;  on  at  the 
end  of  verbs  instead  of  w»^  as  cont'cneron,  whence  the  Italian 
amaron  senttrortt  &c.  cavneas  for  cave  ne  eas. 

The  Italian  sound  of  «,  like  ts,  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
fix>m  a  medal  of  Trezaene,  on  which,  for  z^^,  is  SAtut. 
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Ci  woB  generaUy  changed  by  the  ancient  as  by  the  modem 
ItaUans  into  tt,  as  Coctius  into  Cottius,  pactum  into  pattumf 
factum  iuto  fattumf  &c.;  in  Italian,  Cottioy  patto,  fatto^  &c. — 
(Clm.) 


Smum  (for  nirmm)  ancient  Latin;  (hence  the  Italian  suso)^ 
found  in  an  inscripticm  of  the  year  of  Rome  686. 

Pu»  for  sicuti  hence  the  Italian  con. 

Deheberis  and  Teeberis  for  Tiberis. 

Among  such  words  we  may  rank  ViteU»,  TorOt  Capra^  Porco, 
which  occur  in  the  Eugubian  tables,  and  were  common  in  Italy 
before  the  formation  and  general  adoption  of  Latin. 

Costfw  is  derived  from  the  Sabine  Cascinum. 

The  Italian  come  seems  to  be  derived  from  cume  or  cumy  some- 
times spelt  quom. 

Cima  for  summit,  is  found  in  Luctbus,  and  seems  to  have 
been  confined  in  process  oi  time  to  popular  use. 

Basium,  basia^  used  by  Catullus  only  in  the  purer  age  of 
Latin,  and  afterwards  resumed  by  Juvenal,  Martial  and  Petro- 
nius ;   it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed,  like  the  word  P/oj-enunr, 
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used  by  the  same  author,  from  tbe  V^ietic  dialect.      Circa 
Padum  invenit,  says  Quintilian. 

Ohstinata  mente  is  used  in  the  Italian  sense  by  the  same  poet. 
—Cat.  VIII.  V,  11. 

In  Plautus  we  find  sereral  words  uipposed  to  be  derived  fit>m 
the  Sabines,  which  were  gradually  retrettched  from  pure  l^ioity, 
but  preserved  probably  in  the  popular  idiom,  and  revived  ia 
the  modern  language.    Such  are, 

Batttere  (now  batttre)  to  strike. 

Poplom  for  populum. 

I>ammt  (dant)  now  danm. 

Dice  for  die. 

Face  for  foe. 

Grandire  (now  ingrandire)  to  grow. 

Mijtacia  for  miji<£  threats. 

Pappare  (edere)  to  eat. 

Merendot  a  sUght  repast  or  collation. 

Others  of  the  same  nature  may  be  collected  Aom  LudliuSf  at 
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Mataxa^  now  Matassa,  a  skein  (of  thread). 

Spara,  a  lance  (whence  our  word  spear). 

PotessCf  &c. 

Cicero  uses  the  habessity  whence  the  Italian  avesse^  as  an  an- 
ciCTit  and  legal  form.  Separatim  nemo  habessit  deos. — De  Legi- 
bus  IX.  8. 

He  elsewhere  notices  the  custom  which  he  himself  once  in- 
dulged in,  and  afterwards  corrected  as  faulty,  of  sometimes 
omitting  the  aspirate  H,  now  universally  suppressed  in  Italian. — 
Orator  48. 

The  following  passage  from  Varro. (quoted  by  Muraf<9i)  gives 
the  oiigin  of  an  Italian  word  iagliare^  which  without  such 
authority,  we  should  scarce  have  suspected  of  being  derived  from 
Latin. — Nunc  Intertaleare  rustica  voce  dicitur  dividere  vel  ex- 
cidere  ramum  ex  utraque  parte  aequalibiter  prsecisum  quas  alii 
Calbulas  alii  Faleas  appellant. 

In  Pliny  the  Elder  we  find  the  word  latamen,  in  Italian  letame. 
— Hist.  Nat.  XVIII.  c.  16. 


DECLINE  OF  LATIN. 

Suetonius  (in  Augusto,  88)  alludes  to  various  peculiarities  of  Au" 
gustus,  both  in  writing  and  speaking;  and  Quintilian  assures  us, 
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that  the  Ronum  people  assembled  in  the  Circus  and  in  the  theatre 
sometimes  exclaimed  in  barbarous  expressioas,  and  concludes,  that 
to  speak  Latm  is  very  different  from  speaking  gremmaticaUy,*-^ 
Vuigo  imperiiM  iwrbore  locutos,  et  teia  tape  theaira,  et  <mntm 
Circi  turbam  exclamasse  barbare. — Lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

That  the  cases  reqmred  hj  the  rules  of  syntax  in  the  garcni'- 
ment  of  verbs  and  preposition  were  not  alvra^  <dDsefved  evea 
in  the  vo-y  family  of  the  sUxwementioBed  EmpeFor,  is  clear 
fyom  the  folbwing  expiessiou,  gmod  est  in  palatium,  and  Vat 
fVf^M  CUmeney  et  Fk^ae  Cmche  aorvtu,  used  eves  in  vntiaf 
by  his  own  A«edraeD.  (Murat.) 

Festus  observes,  that  the  rustic  mode  of  pronouncing  au  was 
like  0,  whence  so  nmay  Italian  words  are  l<»iBed  in  o  from  the 
ou  of  t^  Latins.  ^  Orata,"  says  be,  **  gcniH  piscia  appcUatiiir 
a  colore  auri  xfaod  t«Btici  ortMt  -dtcdtaDt.**  Cato,  cited  by 
Varro,  makes  the  same  -observatioii,  or  latiter  urs  the  rnatie 
pronunciation ;  a  pronunciation  so  prevalent  at  a  later  period, 
Ihat  the  BrnpenH*  V««pasim  mens  to  have  beesi  partial  to  it, 
and  was  reprehended  by  an  uncourtly  Aiead  fer  efaaagiag 
plaiatra  into  phstra. — Suet,  m  Vespastofto.  22^ 

StatiuB,  in  one  single  Terse,  aeens  to  me  a  very  coanOB  word 
to  -a  sense  peoidiarJy  Itidian. 

Salve  rapmaam,  senior  mitiaBime  patrum! 

Epicedion  in  Patreat. 


*  Aliad«8t  Latine^aliad-gniniiBstiDelequi.— Gy.JO. 
VOL.  II.  3  r 
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■  "  Quidquid,"  says  Seneca,  "  est  boni  nioris  extinguimus  ]evi>- 
tate  et  politura  corporum."  The  word  politura  is  ht;re  taken  id 
a  sense  purely  Italian.  Impolitia,  taken  in  tlie  opposite  senses 
was  a  word  not  uncommon  among  the  early  Romans,  according 
to  Aulus  Gcllius  IV.  12. 

The  African  writers  seem  to  have  used  a  dialect  tending  more 
to  Italian  than  any  others,  whether  derived  t'c6m  the  eaily  colo- 
nists or  from  some  provincial  cause  of  corruption,  it  is  ditlicult 
to  determine.  In  Apuleius  we  find,  not  only  particular  words, 
2fi  tottis,  rusius,  patronus,  &c.  in  the  Italian  sense,  but  united 
idverbs,  accumulated  epithets,  and  the  florid  phraseology  of 
Italian  poetic  prose. 

In  the  Augustan  history  several  phrases  bordering  upon 
Italian,  and  words  taken  in  an  Italian  sense,  may  be  observed, 
Q8  a  laim  instead  of  a  latere^  antefronte  forfro/item^  balH$ta  (now 
balletta)  for  saUationet,  totwn  for  omnia,  intimarCt  &c.  &c. 

The  word  speAa,  signifying  a  certain  vegetable, is  represented  by 
St.  Jerom  as  purelif  Italian,  and  is  siill  in  use. — Cap,  iv.  t» 
l&zech. 

The  same  author  alludes  to  the  word  parentetf  taken  in  the 
Italian  and  French  sense,  that  is,  for  relations,  kindred,  as  used  ia 
his  time,  militari  vulgarique  sermone. — Lib.  ii.  Apol.  adv  Ruffin. 

Mulieri  suee  for  his  wife,  is  used  by  St.  Augustine — -De  Catech. 
rudibusy  cap.  sxvi.  as  is  jummy  (giuy  below,  beneath,  in 
Italian)   Tract,  viii  in  Epist,  i.  S.  Johan. 
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A  bishop  of  Brescia*  (St.  Gaudentius)  of  the  same  era,  men- 
tioDS  the  word  hrodium  for  broth,  a  word  solely  Italian. — Serm. 
Sdot  ad  Neophyt.* 

St  Csesarius,  bishop  of  ArleSy  employs  tiie  word  bi^wnest 
baUare,  for  balls,  dancing,  &c.-f- 

In  St  Gregory  we  find  the  word  cobalts  tised  for  equia  almost 
constantly,  together  with  other  words  of  rusUc  origin,  replacing 
the  more  polite  terms  of  the  preceding  ages. 

Fabrettif  (in  Muratori^)  has  pubhshed  a  curious  -  passage,  ex- 
tracted from  the  manuscript  work  of  Urbicius,  «■  Greek  author 
of  the  fifth  century,  containing  the  forms  employed  in  command 
by  the  centurions  and  tribunes.  Hiey  are  in  Latin,  though 
writen  in  Greek  characters,  and  run  as  follows: — 

'*  Silentio  mandata  complete — Non  vos  turbatas — Ordincm 
servate — Baudum  sequite — Nemo  dimittat  bandum  et  inimicos 
seque." 

Here  we  discover  the  construction,  and  even  the  phraseology, 
of  modern  Italian,  complete,  seguiie — Bandum,  (Bandiera) — Non 
vi  turbate,  segue,  &c. 

In  litanies  sung  publicly  in  Rome  in  the  seventh  century,  we 


•  Fifth  ceBtorr.  t  Sixth  ceotmj. 
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&td  Re^mfw  mundi  tu  io  -adjifva ;  ttius  iUum  first  resumed  its 
original  form  illtm,  and  theo  became  /«,  as  iUorum  by  the  tame 
process,  loro;  thus  also  in  the  eiglith  centuvj  ibi  was  trans- 
formed into  m,  ubi  into  oi'e,  prope  into  presso,  &c.  Qui  and 
iste  into  ^nrsfe,  juesfo,  ij^uesto,  &c.  and  frequently  into  «<o, 
sta,  &c. 

Trom  fKs  period  indeed  tbe  alteration  of  ttie  langua^  seems  to 
liave  proceeded  wit^  more  rapidity,  and  popular  pbraaes  border- 
ing upon  the  modern  dialect  appear  in  every  deed  and  instrument, 
as  in  a  manuscript  of  Lucca*,  *'  Una  torre  d'auro  febricata ;" 
and  ID  tmotfaer  of  730,  "**  (Tno  capfte  teoente  io  terra  Chisoni 
&  in  aliom  capite  tenente  in  term  CiuHooi ;  de  tino  lateK  'corre 
via  pnbKca  &  de  aliiim  lolare  est  terrula  FJBimdi  plus  minus 
iBo£ortim  -dtia,  -&  fteffile." 

Again,  in  a  deed  of  the  year  816,  we  6nd, '"  Avent  in  longo 
pertigas  qaaftor&ce  in  tnunverso,  -de  vdo  capo  pedes  >dece,  de 
'alio  nerve  in  trwmso  ....  .  de  mio  capo  duas  pedis  .oioqae 
de  alio  capo." 

1  'aUnded  sfbove  %o  Ifae  oath  itffaidfa  fctltewB,  it  "is  wdl  Jimwu, 
*mid  sliews  *ff4Mt  coiTO^OBB  Latin  had  undergone  4^yond  tibe 
'  Alps  in  the  ninth  century. 

**  Pn>  T>eo  'anrar,  '&  pre  Oirirtian  'pdblo,  ft;  nmtpocflmim 
salvamento  dist  de  in  avant  in  quant  Deus  savir  &  podir  me 
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limmU  pi  «al?»i»io  m»\  mpon  fradre  It^rip,  &  in  .4^m4))P>  * 
in  ettdlxuiii  COBS,  w  c»pi  «f>>  pef  ^"pit  iw  fl»drip  sj^wdijf 
i»  o,  .quid  il  w  4ltre  ^i  fazet^'  E(  ab  l<)|dh^  pl^  mm- 
quaui  prindrai,  qui  meon  vpl  «i»|;  iman  U^Tg  S^  jn  4«MtP 
sit."* 

}o JUaBw tbiefvaa  i»-pul4j!(Bi  »fi>llwrsj 

"  Per  amore  di  dio,  e  per  bene  del  popolo  Cfaristiano,  e 
per  awoane  wlvewg,  .«U>  ])»«<it0  di'  in  Mrwti.  is  qusoli?  Oio 
jni  dtu'»gap<;ie«  patera,  coaiwlyeco  quests  am  fmtfiW  Cfitlfh 
•f^tiuii  ia  MVto.  e  jtQ  quaJunque  fiosa,iiioineix>iiM>  perdwi^ 
«liee  .4lii»-iwre  il  mip  FArteUo  in  quello  cfae  (an  alti»  £irabbe  a  me; 
ne  coo  Lottario  far6  mai  accordo  alcuoo  che  di  mio  K<dMP 
torai  in  danno  di  questo  mio  Fratello  Carlo." 

Of  nearly  the  awne  lew  we  .the  IbUanriiig  mmow  htit»  *•»«)» 
are  translations  of  the  papal  rescripts  i^  4^e  £nMr  5lf  Kal^mPi 
on  the  purchase  of  certain  captives,  and  may  be  considered 
Jbotli  as  Ajwcincns  .«f  tjie  vaigmr  mHi>  »(  itbe  ag^  an^  as 
iD9t«w:es  of  :tbe  ibwewolsme  land  the  .active  .<!)i«Mitf  (of  (y^e 
Popes. 

**  Lu  Papa  de  Roma  Marinu  serrus  di  omni  servi  di  lu 

maniu  Den  te  saluta •  •  • , 

La  tua  dominakzione  me  inril  la  jC€ap<>p9i,o  ,qnf^as  vorrai  denari 


'  Tliitfialbe4nt  apctimeii  en  nurd  oHheftoriadJiPliiKaMl,  oriUauMa 
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per  omni  kaput  de  ilia  gens  .  .  .  de  lu  plus  pueatu;  ki  si  faraS 
ak  kosa  tantu  bona,  lu  maniu  Deu  ti  dat  vita  longa,  omnia 
"plena  dt  benediksioni,  &c.  li  tres  di  lu  mensi  di  April  oktocento 
oktanta  dui,  di  lu  usu  di  11  kristiani. 

This  epistle  was  written  or  rather  translated  from  one  written 
by  Pope  Marinus  in  the  year  882.  The  subsequent  letter  is 
of  the  same  Pope. 

"  Abeo'kapitatu  la  tua  littera  signata  kum  la  giumata  dilli 
qiiindisi'dlla  inense  di  Aprili  oktocento  octanta  tre.  Abeo  lectu 
in  ipsa  ki  hi  Ma\sa  ti  a  datu  lu  permissu  di  vindirmi  omne  illi 
sklavi  ego  volo  la  qualt  'kosa  mi  a  dato  una  konaolazione 
Mania.  ■ . 

In  1029  we  meet  with  words  and  phrases  perfectly  Italian, 
as,  "In  loco  et  finibus  ubi  dicitur  civitate  Vetera  .  .  .  .  prope 
loco  qui  dicitnr  a  le  grotte." 

The  first  regular  inscription  in  the  modern  language  is  of  the 
following  century,  viz.  1135;  it  was  engraved  on  the  front  of 
the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  and  is  as  follows : 


n  mille  cento  (remptaciiique  nato 
Fo  questo  tempio  a  Zoixi  consecrato 
Fo  NkoUo  Scolptore, 
E  Glielmo  fo  rauctore. 


...  There  is  however  ^  considerable  differeiice  b^ween  these  half- 
formed  rbjrmes  and  the  highly  polished  strains  of  Petrarca.    In 
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the  space,  that  intervened  between  the  date  of  the  inscription  of 
Fen-arOf  and  the  birth  of  that  poet,  taste  began  to,  revive, 
information  became  more  general,  and  men  of  learning  and 
genius  appHed  themselves  tx>  ibt  cultivation  of  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Latin,  which  still  continued  then  as  how  the  language 
of  the^Church,  of  the  schools,  and  of  formal  discussion  and 
public  correspondence,  furnished  both  the  rul^,  -and  the  ma- 
terials of  amelioration  ;  and  to  infuse  as  much  6f  its  gehii^s  and 
spirit  into  the  new  language  as  the  nature  of  the  fattfer 'wenld 
permit,  seems  to  have  been  the  grand  object,  of  these  first 
masters  of  modern  Italian.  Among  them  Brupetto  Laiini,  a 
Plurentine,  seems  to  have-  been  the  principal,  and  to  him  his 
countrymen  are  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  th6  pre-eminence 
which  they  then  acquired,  and  Imve  ever  since  enjoyed  in  the 
new  dialect,  which  from  ,tliem  assumed  the  name  of  Tuscan. 
Dtnte^  Petrarca.,  and  Boccaeio  cotaphted  the  work  which 
Brunetto  and  his  associates  had  commencedj  :dnd  under  their 
direction  the  Italian  language  assumed  the  'gr^ices  and  the  em- 
bellishments that  raise  it.  above  ail  known  languages,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  alike  in  prose  or  verse*  in  composition  or  con- 
versation. 


lUam  quidquid  agit,  qubque  vestigia  vertit 

Copiponit  rurtim,  siibaequiturque  decor.     ' 

■     ■■'     TUttt.  Iv.-S: 


In  this  form  of  beauty  and  perfection  the  new  language  ha3 
recovered  so  tnuch  of  the  parent  idiom,  tb^t.not.tlu?,  s^uie  .words 
only,  but  even  the  same  phraseS'  are  equklly^  apf^rofMriate  in 
both^and  byi^ns  have  been  written  wtuchiuf^  be  called,  Uik4is- 
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b  ntee  Uito  io  wbita  proeelU 
InTOCO  to,  uoetra  benigDa  Stella  1  &t. 

The  ftee(»d  tunu  Hpoo  the  same  thought,  and  must  be  con- 
ifidered  bj  the  rrader  merely  as  a  poetical  lususj  as  I  do  oot 
AateWk  to  be  Accouatable  for  its  theological  accurac/  -f. 

Vivo  til  aoerba  pSaa,  tu  uteto  brroM 
t^uMdo  te  ti0D  itnploro,  in  t«  *od  s^ter* 
ParMBW  Maria,  et  ia  meet'o 
Te  noo  addro,  et  in  divino  ardore. 
Et,  O  vita  beata,  et  anni,  et  ore  I 
Ouando  coDtra  me  armato,  udio  ieftlto 
*ltb  Mtrrib  aia&f  «t  ib  gitidiA  veM 
Tiv^ere  qiera  ardeodo  m  nvo  amo^ 
^on  ano  te,  Regina  augaBto,  qiando 
Non  viTO  ID  pace,  et  in  ulentio  fido  t 
Non  amo  te,  qoando  non  vivo  amando. 
to  te 'tola '6  lAaria,  in  te  confido 
9h  tdh  nafefua  tfnra  i<e«pirando, 
Quasi  cidajnba  in  luo  beato  nido. 

When  the  reader  has  seriously  perused  these  obserrations, 
be  will,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  wliea  t  Recapitulate  and  con- 
clude^ that  Italian  vwes  little  to  barbarians ;  that  it  has  bor- 


*  inMiUb«aneniM%akbefentMdefti«fMvoriHtrM^«MCi,%at4lM 
■  M^'CHilf  he  imaginM  do  not  atsinifarte  so  nabtrall/. 

^  "hituimapotbi^  P.  i)frm^  a  Jenih  of  groit  )itotttiy 
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rowed  much  irodi  native  sources;   and  that  it  still  bean    a 
'  sufficieat  reaemblance  to  the  ancient  huiguage,  to  entitle  it  to 
the  appellattoa  of  Likgua  Latika. 

ITALIAN  LITEftATURE. 

.  y.  But  language  is  only  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  ajid  t^ 
sweetest  dialect  that  ever  graced  the  lips  of  mortis,  if  not 
ennobled  by  genius  and  consecrated  by  wisdom,  may  be 
heard  vith  as  much  indifference  as  the  warbUngs  of  the 
birds  of  the  forest.  Fortunatdy  for  Italy,  if  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  has  twice  smiled,  the  Sun  of  Science  also  tias  twiot 
risen  <m  her  favoured  regions,  and  the  happy  periods  of  Au- 
gustus and  of  IjCo,  have  continued  through  all  socceeding  agei» 
to  amuse  and  to  instruct  mankind.  If  the  Greek  langus^ 
can  boast  the  first,  and  Latin  the  second,  Italiaa  may  glory  ia 
the  third  epic  poem;  and  Ta$tOt  m  the  opiaion  of  all  candid 
critics  has  an  undoubtied  right  to  sit  next  in  honour  and 
in  &me  to  bis  oouotryman  Vir^l.  Datde  zxtA  AriosU  have 
claims  of  a  different,  perhaps  not  an  inferior,  nature,  and  ia 
originality  and  grandeur  the  former,  in  variety  and  ima^ry  ^ 
latter,  stands  unrivalled.  Petrmrca  lias  all  the  tenderneas^  ^ 
the  delicacy  of  Catullus  Tibullus  and  Propertius  without  their 
foulness  and  effeminacy;  he  seems  to  have  &lt  the  ^o^ness  of 
love  without  any  mixture  of  its  sensuality ;  he  has  even  raised 
it  above  itself,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  and  superadded 
to  that  grace  and  beauty,  which  have  ever  been  deemed  its 
appropriate  ornaments,  some  of  the  charms  of  virtue  and 
even  a  certain  religious  solemnity.  Nor  has  the  genius  of 
Italiaa  poesy,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  effort,  expired  with  these, 
the  first  and  the  most  iUustrious  of  her  ofliipring.  The  same  ^icit 
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iias  coDtiDtied  to  inspire  a  succession  of  poete  in  every  different 
branch  of  that  divine  art,  from  Boccacio  and  Guarini  down  to 
Al/ieri  and  Metastasio^  all  Pkeebo  digna  locuti,  all  inimitable  in 
their  different  talents,  equal  perhaps  to  their  celebrated  predeces- 
sors in  the  same  career  and  in  the  same  country,  and  undoubtedly 
superior  both  in  number  and  in  originality  to  the  bards  of  the 
Jwrthern  regions. 

The  French,  who  glory,  and  not  without  reason,  in  their 
dramatical  writers,  have  often  reproached  the  Italians  with 
the  barrenness  of  their  literature  in  this  respect,  and  have 
even  ventured  to  assert,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  inhe- 
rent defect,  from  some  want  of  energy  or  of  pliabiUty  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  language.  But  the  language  of  Dante  and  of 
Ariosto  wants  neither  of  these  qualities ;  it  has  assumed  all  the 
ease  and  the  grace  of  Terence,  in  the  comedies  of  Gherardo 
di  Rossi;  in  the  tragedies  of  Aljieri,  it  appears  in  all  the  dig- 
nity and  the  strength  of  Sophocles;*  and  simplicity,  tenderness, 
and  ddicacy,  are  the  inseparable  attendants  of  the  virgin  muse 
of  Metastasio.  It  is  indeed  useless  to  enlarge  on  the  excellency 
of  Italian  poetry:  its  superiority  is  admitted,  and  dull  must  be 
the  ear,  and  unmusical  the  soul,  which  do  not  perc^ve  in  the 

*  Tbe  tragedy  of  Aristodemo  b;  Monti  is  deemed  a  masterpiece ;  it  is  in  the 
diBstest  stjrle  of  tbe  Greek  scbool.  It  would  have  been  well  (ok  tbe  Poet's  virtu* 
and  hoooar. 

si  sic 
Omnia  dJzisset. 
^e  anbappj  man  in  bis  old  age  sunk  into  fbllj  and  wickedness,  insulted  his 
Sovereign,  and  blaapbemed  his  Saviour.    To  flatter  his  new  nastera,  the  French, 
he  indulges  binntelf  in  a  philippic  against  England,  which  he  emphatically  calls 
La  Seconda  R»ma.    We  accept  tbe  omen,  and  (mst  tbal  modem  Rook,  powerflil 
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chant  of  the  Hesperian  Muse  a  glow  and  a  harmony  peculiar  to 
the  age  and  country  which  inspired  the  divine  strains  of  Virgil 
and  of  Horace. 

Namqne  haud.tibi  vultuB 
MurtaliB,  nee  vox  honuaam  aooat;  O  Dea,  certe 
£t  Phcebi  sororl  Mn.  lib.  i. 

But  the  reader,  if  not  better  versed  in  Italian  literature 
than  most  of  our  travellers,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Italy 
is  as  rich  in  history  as  in  poetry,  and  that  in  the  former 
as  well  as  in  the  latter,  ^e  may  claim  a  superiority  not  easily 
disputed,  over  every  other  country.  Every  republic  and 
aluiost  e\'ery  town  has  its  historian^  and  most  of  these  histo- 
rians, though  their  subject  may  sometimes  appear  too  confined, 
possess  the  information  and  the  talents  requisite  to  render  their 
works  both  instructive  and  amusing.  The  greater  States  can  boast 
of  authors  equal  to  their  reputation ;  while  numberless  writers  of 
the  first  mte  abilities  have  devoted  their  time  and  their  powers 
to  the  records  of  their  country  at  large,  and  related  its  vicissi- 
tudes with  all  the  spirit  of  ancient,  and  with  all  the  precision 
of  modem  times.  In  these  cursory  observations,  a  few  instances 
only  can  be  expected,  but  the  few  which  I  am  about  to  produce 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  precedency  of  Italian  historians. 

and  Tree  as  the  ancient,  will  triumph  over  modern  Gaul.    Its  grti&taess  i>  well 
described  by  the  poet,  and  is  an  earnest  of  its  success. 
Sei  temuta,  sei  forte:  a  te  rischiara 
L'un  mondo  e  I'altro  la  solar  quadriga, 
£  le  tue  le^i  il  doppio  polo  impara. 

A  te  d' Africa  e  d'Aaia  il  sol  castiga 
L'erbe,  i  fiori,  le  piante;  e  il  mar  riceve 
Dalle  tue  prore  uaa  perpetlu.  brig*. . 

Capitolo  tT^tMUi^. 
3  q2 
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<  Paolo  Serpit*  io  depth*  animatioo,  and  energy,  is  i%presented 
hy  the  Abbi  Mabfy,  no  incompeteDt  judgei^  as  mriTaled, 
and  proposed  as  a  model  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  unravel- 
ling the  intricacies  of  misiepreseatation  and  party  spirit.  Car- 
dinal PaUaincini  treated  the  same  subject  as  Paolo  Sarpi^  with 
candor,  eloquence,  and  judgment,  and  his  style  and  manner 
axe  supposed  to  oombine  together  with  great  felicity,  the  ease  and 
the  dignity  that  became  the  subject  and  the  historian  -f*.  Gian- 
nme  possesses  nearly  the  same  qualities,  and  adds  to  them 
ant  impartiality  of  discussion,  and  a  depth  of  research  peculiar 
to  himself.  Gukdardiniy  witli  the  penetratifm  of  Tacitus, 
unites  the  fulness  (lactea  ithertas)  of  Titus  Liviua,  and  like 
lam  possesses  the  ma|;ic  pow^  of  transftMrmiog  the  relation 
into  action,  and  the  readers  into  spectators.  This  historian 
baa  been  reproached  with  the  length  and  intricacy  of  his 
WQtences,  a  defect  con^derably  increased  by  the  number  of 
parentheses  with  wlucU  Uiey  are,  not  untrequently,  embar- 
rassed. The  reproach  is  not  wittibut  foundation.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  his  Roman  master  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  same  defect,  and  that  in  neither,  does  it  impede  the 
fluency,  or  weaken  tiie  interest  of  the. narration.  The  greatest 
fault  of  the  Fkwentine  historian  is  the  frequency  of  his  studied 
speeches,  a  fault  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  admiration  of 
the  ancients,  and  by  that  passionate  desire  of  imitating  them, 
which  is  its  natural  coosequeace.    But  his  harangues  have  their 


*  In  bis  histoij  of  the  CSmnea  •T  Treet. 

t  The  latter  historr  was  written  erlgiDftlljr  in  ZiitHi,  but  tniRslated,  I  believe 
hj  tbe  mstttw,  iate  Italian. 
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advaotagea»  and,  like  thom  of  LIvius  and  oi  Thucydides,  not 
only  furnish  examples  of  doquence,  but  abound  in  maxims  oi 
pnUic  policy  and  of  soaod  philo80|^y.  Jdachiaoelli  ranks  high 
as  an  historian^  and  may  be  considered  as  the  rival  of  Tacitus, 
whom  be  imitates,  not  indeed  in  the  dignity  and  extent  of  his 
subject,  Qor  in  the  veracity  of  bis  statements,  but  in  the  concise 
and  pithy  style  of  his  narration. 

These  hisfccwians  irere  preceded  and  follonred  by  others  of 
talents  and  celebrity  little  Infoior ;  such  were  the  judidous  his- 
tona.n  of  NapU$t  Angeh  tie  Coatamxo  ;  the  Cardinal  Bembot  M^ 
rosM*,  and  Pamta  of  Venioe;  Adriani  and  Ammirato  of  Tuscatof 
or  rather  of  ^rence;  Bernardino  Cotio  of  Milan;  and  in  general 
history,  Tay-eagneta  and  Campagnny  not  to  mention  Daoila  and 
the  Cardinal  Baiimoglio.  In  each  of  these  historians,  tl^  Italian 
critics  discover  same  pecuhar  features,  some  characteristic 
touches  exclusively  their  own;  wliile  in  ail,  they  observe  the 
principal  excellencies  of  the  historic  art,  discrimination  in  por- 
traits, judicious  arrangements  in  facts,  and  in  style,  pure  and 
correct  language.  Hiese  writers,  it  is  true,  flourished  ibr  the 
greater  part,  at  a  time,  when  Italian  literature  was  in  its  men- 
dian  glory,  that  is,  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries ;  but  its  loatre  did  not  cease  with  them,  nor  was 
Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  unenli^tened  by  history  or  utw 
productive  of  genius. 

Were  I  to  mention  the  learned  and  judicious  Afurcfort  only, 
and  close  the  fist  of  Itahaa  historians  with  his  name,  I  dboold 
not  be  called  upon  for  any  iiirther  proof  of  the  superiority  (rf 
the  Italians  in  the  research,  and  combination  that  constitute 
Ae  ew«Ueace  of  thia  bianch  of  literature.  So  exteaure  k 
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the  erudition,  so  copious  the  iaformation,  .so  judicious  the 
selection,  and  so  solid  the  criticism  that  reign  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  voluminous  author's  writings,  that  his  works 
may  be  considered  in  themselves,  as  a  vast  and  well  disposed 
hbrary,  containing  all  the  documents  of  Italian  history  and  an- 
tiquities, and  all  the  reflections  which  they  must  suggest  to  a 
mind  of  great  and  extensive  observation. 

But  to  the  name  c^  Muratoriy  I  will  add  another  equally 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and  like  it  capable  even 
single,  of  fixing  the  reputation  of  a  language  of  less  intrinsic 
merit  than  Italian;  I  mean  Ttrahoschi,  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  but  known  principally,  for  his  Storia  delta  Letteratura 
ItaUana.  This  work  takes  in  the  whole  history  of  Italian 
literature  both  ancient  and  modem,  and  contains  an  account 
of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  each  science,  of  the 
means  by  which  knowledge  was  promoted,  of  libraries  and 
literary  establishments,  of  the  lives,*  the  works,  and  the  cha^ 
racters  of  great  authors;  in  short,  of  persons,  revolutions, 
events,  and  discoveries,  connected  with  the  fate  of  literature. 
It  begins  with  the  first  dawn  of  science  and.  taste  in  Rome, 
and  follows  their  increase,  decline,  and  revival  during  the 
succeeding  ages;  of  course  it  includes  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  general  history  of  the  country  at  each  epoch, 
and  conducts  the  reader  from  the  first  Funic  war  over  the 
inunense  space  of  twenty  intervening  centuries  down  to  the 
eighteenth.  Few  works  have  been  planned  upon  a  scale  more 
extensive,  and  none  executed  in  a  more  masterly  manner.  A. 
strict  adherence  to  veracity;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  in  all  its  details;  a  spirit  of  candor,  raised  &r.  above 
the  influence  of  party;  a  discernment  in  criticism,  deep  and 
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cocrect;  aad,  above  all,  a  clear  and  unbiassed  judgment, 
prindpium  et  fans  recte  scribendif  pervade  every  part  of  this 
astonishing  work,  and  ^ve  it  a  perfection  very  unusual  in  lite- 
rary productions  so  comprehensive  and  so  compticated.  The 
style,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Italian  critics,  is  pure, 
easy,  and  rapid,  iree  alike  from  the  wit  that  dazzles  and  the 
pomp  that  encumbers,  yet  graced  with  such  ornaments  as  rise 
spontaneously  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting 
works  ever  published,  and  far  superior  to  any  historical  or 
critical  performance  in  any  other  language^  The  author  in- 
tended it  as  a  vindication  of  the  claims  of  his  country  to  the 
first  honours  in  literature,  and  has,  by  establishing  those  claims, 
erected  to  its  glory  a  monument  as  duraUe  as  human  language, 
and  appropriated  for  ever  to  Italy  the  title  of  Mother  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  Instructress  of  Mankind. 

The  work  of  Abate  D.  G.  Andres  Deil 'Ortgine,  di  progressi  e 
dello  State  di  ogni  Letteratura^  is  a  noble,  an  extensive,  and  a 
very  masterly  performance.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  JHevo- 
Inzioni  Jyitalitty  by  the  Abate  Denina ;  I  need  only  say  that  to 
perspicuity  and  manly  simplicity  this  author  adds  a  great  share 
of  political  sagacity,  and  a  sound  philosophic  spirit.  The  same 
qualities  are  predominant  in  his  discourses,  Sopra  le  Vicende 
della  Letteraturoy  a  work  which  comprises,  in  a  small  compass, 
a  great  mass  of  information,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
pendious history,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  very  masterly  review^ 
of  literature  in  general. 

In  antiquities  the  Italians  are  rich  to  superabundance,  and 
can  produce  more  authors  of  this  description  not  dnly  than  any 
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one,  but  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  together.  Amoog 
tbem  we  may  nuik  the  HlustriouB  names  of  Muratori,  Mt^ti, 
MazBooki,  Carli,  aod  Padaudi,  to  which  many  more  mi^t  be 
added  were  It  not  uaiversaljy  acknowjedged  that  the  «tudy  of 
anttquities  ceiled  forth  by  so  tnany  motives  and  by  so  many 
objects,  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  Italy,  and  floamhet  there  as 
in  its  native  climate  *. 

For  iht  lut  fifty  years  pditical  economy  has  been  a  feTomite 
subject  on  the  contiaent,  and  in  it  some  French  writers  bare 
acquired  considerable  r^utatioD.  In  this  respect  as  in  many 
others,  the  French  may  be  more  bold,  more  lively,  and  pcahaps 
more  entertaining,  because  more  paradoxical;  but  the  man  who 
wishea  to  be  guided  by  expmence  and  not  by  tlieory,  who  pr&- 
ftn  the  safe,  the  generous  principles  of  Oioero  and  of  Plato, 
to  the  dangerous  theories  of  Rousseau  and  of  Sieya,  will  also 
prefer  the  Italian  to  the  French  economists.  Of  the  former  the 
number  is  ^reat,  and  from  them  has  been  extract^  and  printed 
in  seta,  as  Classics,  (in  which  light  indeed  they  are  considered,) 
a  select  number  of  the  best,  whose  works  form  a  collection  of 
idiont  fifty  vi^umes  octavo. 

la  Essays,  IVeatists  Journals,  and  Reviews,  the  Italians  first 


*  £ff  ■oerite,  exdaima  the  AbM  Borthelemi,  on  tie  petit  guere  te  din  aatiquaire, 
qaaiim  mjpat  rorti  de  Pronce.'-^Letter  iv. 

The  Banw  ingenious  writer  obaerves  elBewhere--i2  /out  ratxaur  encore  uaefouj 
ce  n'at  qu'  id  que  te  troment  da  carrieret  in^uables  tTiaaiquUet  ,•  et  relathemenl 
ttux  etrangen,  en  devroU  eerire  ntr  la  parte  del  Popolo  cette  belle  intcriplion  du 
Jhmte. 

Lasciate  ogni  «penuiBa  voi  ch'  entrate. 
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led  the  way,  and  still  equal  every  other  nation.  In  the 
Sciences,  they  have  been  considered  as  deficient,  but  this 
opinion  can  be  entertained  only  by  persons  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  Italian  literature.  To  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
without  foundation,  we  need  only  enumerate  the  astronomers, 
mathematicians,  geographers,  and  natural  philosophers,  who  have 
flourished  in  Italy  from  the  time  o(  Galileo  to  the  present  period; 
and  among  them  we  shall  find  a  sufficient  number  of  justly  cele* 
brated  names  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  then*  country,  and 
to  justify  its  claim  to  scienti6c  honours.* 

Here  indeed,  as  upon  another  occasion,  I  must  observe  that 
Italian  literature  has  been  traduced,  because .  its  treasures  are 
unknown;  and  that  the  language  itself  has  been  deemed  unfit  for 
research  and  argument,  because  too  often  employed  as  the  vehicle 
of  amorous  ditties  and  of  eifeminate  melody.  This  prejudice, 
is  owing  amongst  us  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  French 
fashions  and  opinions,  which  commenced  at  the  Restoration,  was 
increased  by  the  Revolution,  and  was  strengthened  and  extended 
in  such  a  manner  by  the  example  of  court  sycophants,  and  by 
the  writings  of  courtly  authors,  that  French  became  a  constituent 
part  of  genteel  education,  and  some  tincture  of  its  literature  was 
deemed  a  necessary  accomplishment.    Thence,  French  criticism 


*  La  sciences  sont  plus  cuUivees  a  Rome  qu'cn  le  croit  en  Frimte,  aaya  tbe  Abb£ 
Barthelemi,  je  wms  {Urai  tur  cela,  quelque  jour,  da  ddails  qui  vous  elonneront.—' 
Letter  xxviti. 

Soyez  persuade]  aaya  he  agaiji,  que  malgri  famiissement  et  le  decouragement 
gettenU,  ritalie  fourrtit  encore  bien  des  gens  dc  lettres  (Ugnes  de  ceux  qui  les  ont 
pricidis.    Cet  gens  la  iroient  bien  loin  si  ila  aixnent  ua  Co&ert  a  leur  tHe. 
VOL.  II.  3  R 
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acquired  weiglit,  and  the  opinions  of  Boc^av,  Bouhtmrs^  J[>uAo8, 
&c.  became  axiiHns  in  the  literary  world.  Either  from  jealousy 
or  from  ignorance,  or  from  a  mixture  of  both,  these  oritica  speak 
of  Italian  Uterature  Mritb  contempt,  and  take  every  ocoaaiot^ 
of  vilifying  the  beat  and  noblest  compositions  of  its  authors. 
Hence  the'  contomptuous  appellation  of  tinsel*^  given  by  the 
French  SatiriBt  to  the  strains  (Aurea  dicta)  of  Tasso,  an  ap< 
pellation  as  inapplicable  as  it  is  insolent,  which  must  have  beea 
dictated  by  envy,  and  can  be  repeated  by  ignorance  only. 

The  flippant  petulancy  of  these  criticisms  might  perhaps  re- 
coDomend  then  to  the  French  public,  especially  as  they  flattered 
the  naticmal  vanity,  by  depreciating  the  glory  of  a  rival,  or  rather 
a  superior  country;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
came  to  be  so  generally  circulated  and  adopted  in  England; 
and  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of  patriot  indignation,  tliat 
we  see  Dryden  bend  bis  own  stronger  judgment,  and  Pope 
«ubmit  his  finer  taste,  to  the  dictates  of  French  essayists,  and 
to  the  assertions  of  Parisian  poets.  Addison,  thoiigh  in  other 
respects  an  Anti-Gallican,  and  strongly  influenced  by  those 
laudable  prejudiceSy  to  use  his  own  expression,  whteh  naturaify 
tieave  to  the  heart  of  a  true-bom  Briton,  here  condescended  to 
follow  the  crowd,  and  resigning  his  own  better  lights  and  snpe> 
rior  information,  adopted  without  examination,  the  opinions 
of  the  French  school.  This  tame,  servile  spirit  of  imitation 
became  in  a  short  time  general,  and  not  only  contributed  to 
give  the  language  of  our  enemies  that  currency  of  which  they 
are  now  so  proud,  but  restrained  the  flight  of  British  geniua. 


•  he  dinqnant  de  Taate  k  tout  Tor  de  Virgile.        Boileau,  Sat.  ix. 
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and  kept  it  confined  in  the  tracntneh  of  Fmrch  rulet  aad  «f 
French  ejraniple. 

Hoir  detnmeDtal,  in  &ct»  this  inritatmt  spiirit  Ins  beat 
to  our  national  literature  will  appear  evident,  if  we-  ooni^av 
the  authors,  who  were  formed  in  the  It^an  schdc^  wiUi 
those  who  fa^ioned  thdr  productionB  on  French  tnodek. 
To  say  nothing  of  Chaucer,  whb  booxvwed  botii  his  AiauBBP 
and  his  subject  iixxn  Italy,  or  of  SliakspeanB»  vhtne  genins 
like  that  of  Homer  was  fed,  as  the  luminaries  of  beaT«n,  hf 
sources  secret  and  inexhaustible;  I  need  only  mention  the 
names  of  Spenser  and  of  Milton,  two  towering  i^imts,  *ho 
soar  ftir  above  competition,  and  from  tfaeM*  h^idr  .iphBtoi 
look  down  upon  ifce  humbler  range  of  Po|r  and  of  Dfy* 
den.  Yet  Spenser  and  Milton  are  disciphai  of  the  TUsoUt 
sages,  and  look  tip  -with  grateful  acknowledgment  to  liieir 
Ausonian  masters.  Waller  and  Cowley  pursued  the  «ame 
path  though  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  certainly  not,  pmaibm 
(Eqtds;  especially  as  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  French  ftshion 
began  to  spread  its  baneful  influence  over  English  HteTatuns. 
Then  came  the  gossamer  breed  of  courtly  poetasters,  who  for- 
getting, or  perhaps  not  knowing,  that 

The  dterlin^  bullion  of  one  British  line 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  Bhine ; 

derived  their  pretty  thoughts  from  French  madrigals,  and  mo* 
delled  their  little  minds,  as  they  borrowed  their  dress  from  French 
puppets.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  Italian  was  utterly  neglected 
during  this  long  period,  because  I  am  aware  that  at  all  times 
it  was  considered  as  an  accomplishment  ornamental  to  all,  and 
3  R  2 
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indispensably  necessary  to  those,  who  visit  Italy.  But  though 
tlie  language  of  Italy  was  known,  its  literature  was  neglected ; 
so  that  not  its  historians  only  were  forgotten,  but  of  all  the 
treasures  of  its  divine  poesy  little  was  ever  cited  or  admired 
excepting  a  few  airs  from  the  opera,  or  some  love-sick  and 
effeminate  sonnets  selected  Irom  the  minor  poets.  French  lite- 
rature was  the  sole  object  of  the  attention  of  our  writers,  and 
from  it  they  derived  that  cold  correctness  which  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  feature  of  most  of  the  authors  of  the  first  pEtrt  of 
the  e^hteenth  century. 

Nor  was  this  frigidity,  the  only  or  the  greatest  evil  that 
resulted  from  the  then  prevailing  partiality  for  French  lite- 
rature. The  spirit  of  infidelity  had  already  infected  some  of 
the  leading  writers  of  that  volatile  nation,  and  continued  to 
spread  its  poison  imperceptibly,  but  effectually,  till  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  when  most  of  the 
academicians  had,  through  interest,  or  vanity  ever  the  predomi- 
nant passion  in  a  French  bosom,  ranged  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  Voltaire^  and  had  become  real  or  pretended  scep- 
tics. The  works  of  the  subalterns,  it  is  truCj  were  much 
praised  but  little  read  by  their  partisans;  and  Hehetim,  Freret, 
Du  Maillett  witli  fifty  others  of  equal  learning  and  equal  fame 
now  slumber  in  dust  and  silence  on  the  upper  shelves  of  public 
libraries,  the  common  repository  of  deceased  authors.  But  the 
wit  and  the  ribaldry  of  their  Chief  continued  to  amuse  and  to 
captivate  the  gay,  the  voluptuous,  and  the  ignorant ;  to  dictate 
the  ton,  that  is,  to  prescribe  opinions  and  style  to  the  higher 
circles;  and  by  making  impiety  current  in  good  company,  to  give 
it  the  greatest  recommendation  it  could  possess  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen,  the  sanction  of  Fashion. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  opiDion  in  France,  whai  two  persons  of 
very  different  tastes '  and  characters  in  other  respects,  but 
equally  enslaved  to  vanity  and  to  pride,  visited  that  country — I 
m^n  Hume  and  Gibbon,  who,  though  Britons  in  general  are 
little  inclined  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  foreign  teac.b«5> 
meanly  condescended  to  sacrifice  the  independ^ice  of  their  own 
understanding  and  the  religion  of  their  country,  to  the  flatter 
ries  and  the  sophisms  of  Parisian  atheists.  These  two  renegadoes 
joined  in  the  views  of  their  foreign  associates,  undertook  to  pro- 
pagate atheistic  principles  among  their  countrymen,  and  &ithfiil 
to  the  engagement,  endeavoured  in  all  their  works  to  instil  doubt 
and  indifference  into  the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  by  secret 
and  almost  imperceptible  arts,  gradually  to  undermine  their 
attachment  to  revealed  religion.  Hints,  sneers,  misrepresentation, 
and  exaggeration,  concealed  under  affected  candour,  pervade 
almost  every  page  of  their  very  popular  but  most  pernicious 
histories;  and  if  the  mischief  of  th^e  works  however  great,  be 
not  equal  to  the  wishes  of  their  authors,  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  good  sense  and  the  spirit  of  religion  so  natural  to  the  minds 
of  Englishmen.  This  wise  and  happy  temper,  the  source  and 
security  of  public  and  private  felicity,  the  nation  owes  to 
Providence;  the  desolm^mg  doctrines  of  incredulity,*  Hume 
and  Gil^bon,  and  their  disciples,  borrowed  from  France  and 
its  academies.  Italian  literature  is  exemptfrom  this  infection: 
its  general  tendency  is  religious;  all  its  great  authors  have  been 


*  Fuyez  ceux  qui  soua  pretexte  d'expliquer  la  nature  sement  dans  les  cceurs 
dee  homines  de  desoIatUes  doctrines  ....  nous  soumelt'ent  a  leura  decisions 
tranchantes,  et  pretendent  nons  donner,  pour  lea  vraia  principes  des  choses,  lea 
inintelligiblea  i^emes  qu'ila  out  bfitia  daoa  leur  imagination. — Roustem.  Emitt. 
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diatiftgtii*ed  by  a  steeidy  md  eftlighuehed  piety,  and  their 
wotks  tmturally  tend  to  ele<'Alft  the  mihd  of  the  reader  and  to 
fix  hid  thoughts  oti  the  noble  destibi^  of  the  human  race;  an 
bbspeakaMe  advantage  in  a  4o0nmird  and  perverse  age,  when 
AM,  formed  in  vzm  with  Uioks  eftol  and  countenance  subUmt, 
txHifitie  their  vitws  to  the  earth,  and  voluntarily  place  themselves 
on  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  perish. 

To  return/ — Gray,  who  seems  to  have  conceived,  while  in  Italy^ 
b  partiality  for  its  poetry,  soon  discovered  the  treasures  which 
it  cootaiftS ;  and  fifstt  1  believe,  -attempitieid  to  oopy  the  nan*- 
net  «nd  to  revive  the  iURtb  thavt  Imd  fovnwd  the  ft^iaees  tf 
English  <oe*'se,  atid  given  them  thtM  boldness  and  that  safaiirtiity 
whiefc  foreigners  tiow  -dontider  as  their  ctnAmcteristic  qualities. 
His  school  itihetited  his  pwtiaiity,  and  the  study  of  Italian  b^n 
to  V^ve  grbd«ally,  though  its  progress  Was  slow  until  the  pabli* 
cation  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzi  de  Midkii  ft  work  wbidi  evidently 
awakened  the  slumbering  onmsity  of  the  nation,  and  otice  more 
turned  their  eyes  to  Italy^  the  great  parent  and  nurse  of  languages 
of  lawS)  of  atts,  and  of  sciences.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  pub* 
UcatioUt  matiy  champions  have  arisen  to  suppott  the  united  cause 
of  Taste  end  of  Italian,  and  have  disj^yed  talents  whidi  might 
have  o^aiiied  success  with  fewet  advantages  on  their  side,  bAt 
with  so  many,  could  not  foil  to  triumph.  Among  these  tiie  public 
is  much  Indebted  to  Mt*.  Mathias,  and  to  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literaiurey  (quocunque  gaiidet  nomine)  who  have 
struggled  with  unabating  zeal  to  torn  the  attention  of  the 
public,  from  the  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  France,  to  the 
sterling  ore  of  Italy,  and  to  place  the  Hleralure  of  that  country 
in  the  rank  due  to  its  merit,  that  is,  next  to  the  emanations 
of  Greek  and  Roman  genius. 
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VI.  It  is  indeed  much  to  b9  regretted  thgt  ii,  laogiHge  so 
harmonioas  in  lound,  »0  capious  in  wor4si  .;o  rich  in  liteiatvre, 
and  at  tlia  awne  time  »o  intimataly  qopneeted  with  the  ♦nckot 
dialect  of  Burope  and  its  modern  derivatives,  as  to  s^rve  as  » 
key  both  to  one  and  to  th«  oth«»,  slionld  hav«i  bfm  foFP«d  fnm 
ita  natural  rank,  and  obliged  tq  ji^ld  its  pl«o«^  «,  )wg>)a8« 
&r  inferior  to  it  in  all  these  respMtSt  and  for  n^any  reasons 
not. worth  the  time  usually  allotted  tfl  it  in  fwluonable  ed% 
cation.  The  gmat  admirers  of  Frenck.  that .  is,  tim  Fr^tUib 
critics  themselves,  do  not  pretsnd  to  fggpd  its  »Hppos«J  HoivOr 
sality  on  ita  intrinsic  superiority.  Is  fact,  not  to  spfwk  of  th8 
rough  combinations  of  letters,  the  indistingt  arl>«v)atipn  af 
many  ayllablea,  the  peculiar  sound  of  same  vttwels,  t^  supprwr 
sioB,  not  of  latters  only  but  of  whole  lylteWw.  »sd  tt"?  otaort 
insuperable  difficulties  whieb  afisa  fi>oq)  tbeN  peculiarities  U> 
foreigners  studying  this  language  i  the  perpetual,  rwurreqae  of 
nasal  sounds,  the  most  dioagreeable  that  ea»  proofed  from  hunmn 
organs,  predomiDatiog  as  it  does  tbrougliout  the  whole  lanr 
guage,  is  suffideut  alone  to  deprive  it  of  all  claiai  tp  sweetlww 
and  to  melody.  Some  authors,  I  know,  and  meny  French 
critics  discover  in  it  a  natural  and  kigjcal  construction,  wbici  m 
they  pretend,  gives  to  it,  vbeo  oianai^  by  a  skilful  writer,  « 
clearness  and  a  perspicuity  wbidb  is  scarcely  to  be  equalied  in 
Latin  and  Oieek,  and  may  be  soiigbt  for  in  vain  in  all  modoro 
dialects.  This  claim  has  been  boldly  advanced  on  oae  eidtt  and 
feebly  contested  on  the  other,  though  many  of  my  readeis,  >rlM 
have  perhaps  anused  themselves  with  French  authors  for  DfAay 
a  year,  may  perhaps  have  never  yet  observed  this  peculiar  skt 
cellence,  nor  discovered  that  the  French  language  iovarJAbly 
follows  the  natural  course  of  owr  ideas,  and  tbe  process  of 
grammatical  eomtrnotioa. 
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I  mean  not  to  dispute  this  real  or  ima^aary  advantage; 
especially  as  the  discussion  unavoidably  inrc^ves  a  long  meta* 
physical  question  relative  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas  and  the 
best  corresponding  arrangement  of  words ;  but  I  must  observe, 
tiiat  to  be  con6ned  to  one  mode  of  construction  only,  hovrevo' 
excellmt  it  may  be,  is  a  defect ;  because  it  deprives  poetry  and 
doquence  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  harmony 
and  of  description,  I  mean.  Inversion :  and  because  it  removes  the 
distinction  of  styles,  and  brings  all  compo»tion  down  to  the  same 
monotonous  level.  In  fact,  French  poets  have  long,  com  plained 
c^tbe  tame  uniform  genius  of  their  language,  and  French  critics 
have  been  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  that  it 
has  no  poetic  style;  and  if  the  reader  wishes  to  see  how  well 
founded  these  complaints  are,  and  how  just  this  acknowledgment, 
he  need  only  consult  the  ingenious  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics 
by  the  AhbS  de  LiUe.  In  the  preface  he  will  hear  the  critic 
lamenting  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  nature  of 
his  language ;  and  in  the  versification  he  will  admire  the  skill 
with  which  the  poet  endeavours,  (vainly  indeed,)  to  transfiise  the 
spirit,  the  variety,  the  colouring  of  the  original  into  the  dull, 
lifeless  imitation.  If  he  has  failed,  he  has  failed  only  compa- 
ratively ;  for  his  translation  is  the  best  in  the  French  language, 
and  to  all  the  excellencies  of  which  such  a  translation  is  suscept- 
ible, adds  the  peculiar  graces  of  ease  and  propriety.  He  bad 
all  the  talents  necessary  on  his  side,  taste,  judgment,  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  his  materials  were  frail,  and  his  language,  Ph<Ebi 
fumdum  patienSf  sunk  under  the  weight  of  Roman  genius.  If 
othea-  proofii  of  the  feebleness  of  the  French  language,  and  of 
its  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  were  requisite,  we  need 
only  open  BoUeau's  translation  of  Lon^nus,  and  we  shall  there 
find  innumerable  instances  of  failure,  which,  as  they  cannot  be 
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ascribed  to  the  translator,  must  originate  from  the  tnnate  debi- 
lity of  the  language  itself. 

In  consequence  of  this  irremediable  defect  the  French  have 
DO  poetical  translation  of  Homer  nor  of  Tasso ;  nor  had  thej 
of  Virgil  or  of  Milton,  till  the  AbbS  De  Lille  attempted 
to  introduce  them  to  his  countrymen  in  a  French  dress*. 
But,  both  the  Roman  and  the  British  poet  seem  alike  to  have 
disdained  the  trammels  of  Gallic  rhime,  and  turned  away  in- 
dignant from  the  translator,  who  presumed  to  exhibit  their  ma- 
jestic forms  masked  and  distorted  to  the  public.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  AbbS  only  proved  to  the  literary  worid,  that  ev^ 
hi$  talents  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of  communicating  to 
the  language  of  his  country,  energy  sufficient  to  express  the  divine 
sentiments  and  the  sublime  imagery  of  Virgil  and  of  Milton. 
In  this  respect  Italian  is  more  fortunate,  and  seems  formed  to 
command  alike  the  regions  of  poetry  and  of  prose.  It  adapts 
itself  to  all  the  purposes  of  argumentation  or  of  ornament,  and 
submits  with  grace  and  dignity  to  whatever  construction  the 
poet,  the  orator,  or  the  metaphysician  chooses  to  impose  upon  iL 

Mille  habet  oniatus,  miUe  dec«nter  habet.  TibuUus,  4 — 9. 

In  tact,  this  language  has  retained  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  boldness  and  the  liberty  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  moves 


*  The  author  was  present  in  a  party  in  Paris  many  years  ago,  when  the  Abbi 
De  JJUe  being  asked  by  an  English  gentleman  why  he  did  not  translate  the 
Msaiiy  answered  in  a  stjle  of  delicate  compliment,  Atoiuieur  dottnes  auri  wfre 
kmgue  etje  commence  deman.  He  was  indeed  an  enthunastic  admirer  of  Englidt 
poetry. 

VOL.  II.  3  8 
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along  with  a  freedoQi  which  her  tame  rival  would  attempt  in  vain 
to  imitate. 

I  have  hibted  at  the  difficulty  of  the  French  lao^^uage,  which 
ifi  ib  reality  so  great  as  to  become  a  serious  deftsct,  bnd  a  sotid 
ground  of  objection.  This  difiiculty  arises,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  genial  complication  of  its  gramoiar,  the  multiplicity  of 
ite  niles,  arid  the  frcquLOcy  of  exceptions;  and  in  the  oe&t  place, 
from  the  nature  of  several  sounds  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  it.  3ucfa 
are  some  vowels,  particuku-ly  a  and  u;  and  such  also  many  dip> 
thongs,  as  iew,  «w,  oi,  not  to  mention  the  I  mamtli,  the  e  muet^  and 
various  syllables  of  nasal  and  indistinct  utterance^  tugetbor  with 
^e  difieieot  sounds  (^  the  same  vowefe  and  dipthongi  in  different 
combinations.  I  speak  not  of  these  soumls  as  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear^  but  only  as  difficult,  and  so  much  so  as  to 
ttinder  it  aJmost  impossible  fix  a  foreigner  ever  to  pronounce 
French  with  ease  and  strict  propriety.  Here  again  Itahan  has 
tiie  advantage^  Its  sounds  are  all  open  and  labial ;  rt  flows 
naturally  trom  the  organs,  and  requires  nothing  more  than  time 
atid  expansion.  Its  vowels  have  invariaUy  the  same  sound,  and 
that  sound  may  be  found  in  almost  every  language*.  The 
nose  and  the  throat,  those  bagpipe  instruments  of  French  ut- 


*  lb  t&e  year  IlS6§,  a  certain  Le  Lt^omrevr  undenook  to  prove  that  the  Frendt 
language  was,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  Latin,  not  in  construction  onl;  but 
even  in  harmony.  He  Waajtt  part  answered  and  Wftrted  T^  a  canon  of  hiege,  of 
the  Hame  of  SlQie.  The  FrenChnnn  Writes  with  case,  IbppaiM^,  and  cMtfidence. 
His  adv^rsdt^,  a  GAwatr,  nraM^n  bis  sobject  with  less  ^iU  and  much  more  d(f- 
fidehce.  N^rtlie^  of  Vb.it  combatants  seem  to  have  been  sufltcien^  prepared  ffn- 
the  contest,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  information  by  the  arguments  employe^ 
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teranoe,  hxve  no  share  in  its  articulation ;  no  grouped  coDsoBaots 
stop  its  pro^^s;  no  indistinct  murmurs  choke  its  closes  c  it 


apd  the  coDc^sBipns  qnade  OD  both  sidlps.  Thus  the  FjreQcbinvi  iulwts  Uwtt  iMi* 
is  an  orij^inal  or  mother  tongue,  aai  (hat  Fi'sncb  ia  derired  ftom  it;  mnd  while 
he  passes  over  the  first  part  of  this  concession  aa  aelf-evidept,  be  «ofteiw  the 
second  by  observing,  that  such  a  derivation  was  no  proof  of  inferiority,  as 
daughters  are  frequently  more  beautitiil  than  their  mothers;  an  obeervation  so 
new  and  so  dubious,  that  he  fears  his  readers  may  c^  it  in  question,  and  there- 
fore oppresses  them  at  once  with  the  authority  of  Horace,  O  matre  pulc/mif  Sec 

Ih  orderfo  prove  that  Latin  is  less  copious  dian  French,  he  asserts,  that  Uie  Latins 
bad  only  Greek  to  borrow 'from,  while  the  French  have  Latin,  Greek,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  nay,  eren  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  He  forgets,  it  seems,  tiiat  the 
Latins,  besides  0!tic  and  Greek,  liad  also  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  at  least  six 
in  number,  <^n  before  them,  from  which  tbey  might  cull  at  pleasure ;  and  that 
flte  wars  6f  Rome,  fint  with  the  Cartbaginians,  and  then  witb  the  Dalma- 
tians, Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  eaaUed  them  to  lay  the  language  of  all  these 
nations  und^r  contribution.  That  the  Romans  did  not  profit  of  aH  these  advan- 
tages to  the  fall  extent  will  be  admitted,  but  on  the  other handnobody  will  maintain 
tfiat  French  has  derived  much  advantage  from  German,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  even 
from  Greek,  except  through  die  medium  of  Latin,  or  which  is  the  same,  of  Italian 
or  of GpaniA'.  On  the  contrary,  so  thr  from  wishing  to  enrich  their  language  with 
new  acquisitions,  the  French  seem  to  have  been  endeavouring  to  retrench  its 
luxnriancy.  In  fkct,  whoever  has  read  Montaigne's  Essays  will  easily  perceive, 
bow  many  manly  and  majestic  expression's  have  died  away,  and  how  much  the 
eneagy  and  copiousness  of  this  language  has  been  impaired  duriiig  the  last  Area 
centuries. 

But  the  whole  of  this  argument  is  grounded  on  a  supposition,  that  the 
richest  languages  are  those  which  have  borrowed  most;  which  is  proved  to  bo 
felse  by  the  acknowledged  copiousness  of  Greek,  which  however  is  of  all  Ian- 
gaages  the  least  indebted  to  others.  His  objections  to  Latin  poetry  are  rather 
singular.  He  c«isnres  the  additions  of  such  epithets  as  paint  the  object  in  its  own 
colouring,  such  a^  brintUed  when  applied  to  a  lion,  and  such  as  mark  the  principal 
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glides  from  the  lips  with  &cility,  and  it  delights  the  ear  with  its 
fulness,  its  softness,  and  its  harmony.    As  its  grammar  approaches 


temi^  or  countries  in  wliich  the  divinity  in  question  seemed  most  to  delight; 
luch  as  Ly'dian  Apollo,  Cyprian  Yenus.  He  is  therefore  unmerc'ifullj  severe  on 
tlie  two  foUovinp  lines  of  Horace — 

O  qus  beatam.  Diva,  tenes  Cuprum,  et 
Mempbim  carentem  Sitkonla  nive, 

as  encumbered  with  circumstances  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up 
the  verse.  This  penetrating  critic  bad  never,  it  seeins,  discovered  that  the  ancient 
poets  excelled  in  painting,  and  that  to  retrench  such  exquisite  pictures  in  Horace 
or  Virgil  (for  we  speak  onl;  of  the  Latins),  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
expunge  the  temples,  mountains,  and  streams  that  throw  such  glory  and  fresh- 
ness over  Clau^  Lorraine's  landscapes.  Rbjme,  be  finds,  delightM  and  enchant- 
ing, and  (or  preferable  to  metre.  French  verse,  it  is  true,  tires  sooner  than  Latin, 
and  now  and  then  lulk  the  reader  to  sleep.  But  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  its 
fluency,  clearness  and  harmony,  while  Virgil  (so  happy  is  this  critic  in  his 
instances)  is  not  quite  so  well  understood,  nor  of  course  read  with  so  much  ease 
and  avidity.  The  elisions  in  Latin  verse  are  rough  and  intolerable :  in  French 
owing  to  the  £  muet  all  smoothness.  The  following  eulogium  on  his  own  language 
cannot  be  perused  without  a  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  writer.  The  exclama- 
tion with  which  it  commences,  is  truly  comic. — "  Notre  langue  est  ti  beiie,  qutotd 
on  tcait  t'en  serdr!  Eile  ticnt  plus  de  F esprit  et  depend  mains  des  organes  da 
eorps  que  toute  aulret  it  ne  faut  ni  parler  de  la  gorge,  ni  ouvrir  beaucoup  Ut 
bouche,  fmpper  de  la  langue  contre  les  dents,  ni  "Jaire  des  signet  el  des  gettes" 
eomme  it  m'a  semble  que  font  la  plupart  des  eirangers  quoad  its  parlent  la  langue 
.de  leurspatfs! — The  Frenchr  is  not  a  very  smooth  letter,  nor  is  the  u  very  easily- 
prcmounced  by  any  but  Frenchmen.  With  regard  to  the  other  letters,  the  palate 
teeth  and  lips  are  relieved  from  all  exertion  by  the  action  of  the  nose.  The  French, 
as  ow  at  least  are  apt  to  suppose,  are  not  deficient  in  gesture.  Latin  (ad  says 
Mons.  Le  Laboureur)  is  monotonous,  because  all  its  vowels  are  pronounced  with 
equ^t  force.      French  is  agreeably  varied,  because  its  vowels  are  frequently  half 
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nearer  Latin,  it  is  more  congenial  to  our  infant  studies,  and  maj 
therefore  be  acquired  with  the  greater  fecility. 


uttered.  Here  the  author  foists,  (what  his  countrymen  are  very  apt  to  Byvgety 
as  they  have  no  prosodj  in  their  laog:uage)  the  dtfierence  of  quantity  in  Latin, 
a  difference  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  variety  and  harmony ;  and  in  the  ne^rt 
place  he  seems  to  consider  indistinct  sounds  as  pleasing;  an  opinion,  I  believe^ 
peculiar  to  hims^.  French,  he  says,  has  a  greater  variety  of  terminations,  and  of 
course  more  grace,  more  amenity  than  any  other  language.  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  almost  eveiy  other,  have  always  the  same  final  letter.  Had  tiw 
author  ever  read  ten  lines  of  those  languages  he  could  not  have  made  such  a 
remark.  He  complains  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  letter  m  in  Latin;  ia 
French,  thou^  retained  in  spelling,  it  is  in  pronunciation  changed  into  n.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  French  both  m  and  n  Bnal  are  confounded  together  in  the  same 
nasal  sound,  and  lost  in  a  grunt/  so  that  the  nicest  ear  can  scarce  distinguish 
betweenjCn  and  fiiim. 

Both  the  disputants  find  Virgil  ebseuref  and  both  admit  the  superior  har- 
inooy  of  French ;  in  neither  point,  I  believe,  wiU  the  reader  agree  with  them. 
Mom.  LfAottreur  at  length  acknowledges,  that  in  copiousness  Latin  surpasses, 
but  to  compensate  for  this  humiliating  acknowledgment,  he  peremptorily  re- 
quires that  his  antagonist  should  confess,  that  French  words  are  better  and 
more  naturally  arranged  than  in  Latin.  This  indeed  is  the  gieat  boast  of 
French  grammarians,  who  fill  whole  pages  with  encomiums  on  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement, the  method,  the  perspicuity  of  their  language.  If  we  may  believe 
them,  every  object  is  placed  in  the  sentence  in  the  vety  order  in  which  it  occurt 
to  the  mind.  Of  the  force,  the  beauty,  and  oftentimes  the  necessity  of  inversion 
in  prose  as  well  its  in  poetry,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt;  of  course  a  language 
which,  like  French,  is  not  susceptible  of  it,  must  be  defective.  As  for  the  Jiatu- 
ral  order  of  ideas  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  debate,  and  many  grammarians 
have  maintained  that  the  Latin  construction  is  more  conformable  to  it  than  that  of 
French,  or  of  any  modem  language.  Among  these,  the  ^bbi  Batleux,  in  his 
Belles  Lettres,  has  made  some  curious  observations,  and  applied  them  to  dif- 
ferent passages  firom  Livy  and  Cicero.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  construe* 
tioD  common  to  French  and  most  modem  dialects  is  the  grammatical,  while  that  of 
the  ancient  languages  seems  to  be  the  natural  conetructioQ, 
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In  speaking  of  French  Uteratare  I  with  to  be  inipaf: 
tial;  and  most  willingly  acknowledge  that  our  rivals  are  ia 
sprightly  and  ingenious  nation ;  that  they  have  long  cultivated 


The  prefenenee  giTW  to  tha  moaUti^  ^  French  yerac,  tad  the  rlEgular  aetotq 
ampetuian  to  the  Ceiura  and  filet  of  I^atin,  is  too  absurd  tfibftooticnt*. 

Mom.  CbarpaOur  vnt»  a  dUBertKtion  on  the  exeeUeoae  uf  the  Fnncb  IaB> 
g«age,  and  tJw  propnefy  of  inta-odaaiiff  it  in  instriptioos  t.  This  Mrihw  nios 
over  the  mae  ground  as  tba  precedisg,  aod  indeed  the  d>servatioB  on  the  Latin 
aiis  takes  fron  Um.  He  eomfdaias  of  the  iBcoavenienee  artsing  fnan  iheJtUl 
■mind  given  in  Lolin  to  areiy  vowel,  and  the  noaotoBj  resulting  from  it,  wd 
pnfivs  the  variatf  of  tniistotd  Boandt  that  occur  ia  French,  pnfticMlarl/  the  <s 
nuta.  Us  forgets  the  eflbcts  of  qoaatitj,  aad  will  sever  pomade  the  world  ^it 
indistinctness  is  not  a  defect,  and  the  contrary  a  beauty.  He  inveigbe  also  agguBSt 
hmersum.  Of  the  learning  of  these  panegyrists  of  French  literature  we  may 
judge  hf  a  letter  of  Petrauit  their  chief,  who  requests  his  friend  to  pomt  wit  to 
fain  the  beat  ode  in  Pindar,  and  the  best  in  Horace,  not  beteg  hiouslf  able  to 
ducovar  that  secret  i 

Voltaire  appreciates  bis  own  language  witfa  more  impanlialitF  Uub  these 
Krihblem, 

Notre  langue  un  peuseche,  et  sans  inversions 
Peut  eQe  subjuguer  les  autres  Nations  ? 
Nods  aviHis  ladarte,  I'agrement,  la  justesse. 
Mais  cgalerons  nous  I'ltalie  et  la  Grece  ? 


*  This  Le  L^onrear  compeocd  am  epic  poem,  called  Ckacienutgne,  and  qiwtec 
several  paemges  from  it  ia  t^ipeaitioD  to  Vii^  and  Tasao. 

f  Two  YoU.  Svo.   iSS3.    From  a  wodc  entitled,  Varietet  strioma  el  (tM»> 
aontef. 
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fcbe  aris  aod.  scHeoces*  and  cultivated  tfaem  with  success: 
that  their  literature  is  an  inexhanstible  source  of  amusement 
«i»d  imtruction ;  and  that  several  of  their  writers  rank  among 
the  great  teacho^  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  But  after 
this  aeknowJedgaient,  I  most  rnnind  thero  that  the  Itahans  were 
tb^r  masters  in  t/ve/ty  art  £uid  science,  and  tiiat  whatever  claims 
they  may, have  to  Kteraiy  merit  and  reputation,  they  owe  them 
entirely  bo  their  6Tst  instructors.  Here  indeed  Voilaire  himself, 
however  jea)ous.  oli  other  oocaakMi&  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
own  langu^,  coofeBses  the  obligation,  aiod  candidly  dechres 
that  France  is.  indebted  to  Italy  for  her  arts,  her  sciences,  and 
even  for  her  civilization.  In  truth,  the  l^ter  country  had  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  science  at  least  two  centuries,  'ere  one  soli- 
tary ray  had  beamed  upon  the  former ;  and  she  had  produced 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  whose  fame  emulates  the 
glory  of  the  ancieols,  ere  the  language  of  France  was  committed 
to  paper,  or  deemed  fit  for  any  purpose  higher  Uian  the  diaries  of 
a  JwnviUe,  or  the  SMigs  of  the  Travbtuhnrs.  To  enter  into  a 
regular  comparison  of  the  principal  authors'  in  these  languages, 
and  to  weigh  their  respective  merits  in  the  scale  of  criticism 


Su.  ce  Msez,  en  effet,  d'une  heureuee  clart^, 
JBtiae  pechoDB  Boas  pas  pnrrmiformit^? 

Vokairv,  EpHrea  fforaee. 

XaiTitrpeinbiKMKWSr  isM>t<)uilc«DMDdMt'n  hismtlcr.    He  dills  Fmicb 

the  language  of  the  Gods !    Of  Uiose  perhaps 

Qaft>U8  est  imperinm  anhnarulh,  umbneque  silentes 
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would  be  an  occapatioD  equally  amusiog  and  instructive,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  would  require  more  leisure  than  the  traveller 
can  command,  and  a  work  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
present,  intended  merely  to  throw  out  hints  which  the  reader 
may  verify  and  improve  at  discretion,  as  the  subject  may 
hereafter  invite.  I  must  therefore  con6ne  myself  to  a  very 
few  remarks,  derived  principally  from  French  critics,  and 
consequently  of  considerable  weight,  because  extorted,  it  must 
seem,  by  the  force  of  truth  irom  national  vanity.  The  authority 
of  VoUaire  may  not  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  decisive,  because, 
however  solid  his  judgment,  and  however  fine  his  taste,  he 
too  often  sacrificed  the  dictates  of  both  to  the  passion  or  the 
whim  of  the  moment,  and  too  frequently  gave  to  interest,  to 
rancor,  and  to  party,  what  he  owed  to  truth,  to  letters,  and  to 
mankind.  But,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  defects, 
while  they  lower  his  authority  as  a  critic,  also  obscure  his  r^u- 
tation  as  an  historian,  and  deprive  French  literature  of  the  ^se 
lustre  which  it  has  acquired  from  his  renown.  And  indeed,  if 
impartiality  be  essential  to  history,  Voltaire  must  forfeit  the  ap- 
pellation of  hbtorian,  as  his  Histoire  Generale  is  one  continued 
satire  upon  religion,  intended  by  its  decdtful  author  not  to  in- 
form the  understanding,  but  to  pervert  the  feitb  of  the  reader. 
Hence  the  AbbS  Mablt/f  in  his  ingenious  reflections  on  history, 
though  not  very  hostile  to  the  unbelieving  party,  censures  the 
above-mentioned  work  with  some  severity,  without  condescend- 
ing to  enter  into  the  details  of  criticism. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  the  other  historians  of  his  lan- 
guage with  contempt,  and  from  the  general  sentence  excepts  ttw 
Abbi  Vertot  and  Fkury  only;  exceptions  which  prove  at  the 
same  time  the  critic's  judgment  and  impartiality;  for  few  writers 
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equal  the  former  in  rapidity,  selectJon,  and  interest,  and  none 
aurpass  the  latt^  in  eradition,  good  sense,  and  simplicity.  The 
same  Ahbi  prefers  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trenty  by  the  well 
known  Father  Paoib  Sarpi,  to  all  the  histories  compiled  in  his 
own  language,  and  represents  it  as  a  model  of  narration,  argu- 
ment, and  observation.  We  may  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
this  judicious  critic,  so  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  ext«id  to  Italian  his- 
tory in  general  the  superiority  which  he  allows  to  one  only,  and 
one  who  is  not  the  first  of  Italian  historians,  either  in  eloquence 
or  in  impartiality. 

In  one  species  of  history  indeed,  the  Italians  justly  claim  the 
honour  both  of  invention  smd  of  pre-eminencO)  and  this  honour, 
not  France  only  but  England  must,  I  believe,  concede  without 
contest.  I  allude  to  critical  biography,  a  branch  of  history  in 
the  highest  degree  instructive  and  entertaining,  employed  in 
Italy  at  a  very  early  period,  and  carried  to  the  highest  perfection 
by  the  late  learned  Tiraboschi.  In  French,  few  productions  of 
the  kind  exist:  perhaps  the  panegyrical  discourses  pronounced 
in  the  French  Academy  border  nearest  upon  it ;  but  these  com- 
positions, though  recommended  by  the  names  of  Fontenellet 
Massilkm^  FlecMer^  Marmontel,  and  so  many  other  illustrious 
academicians,  are  too  glittering,  too  artificial,  and  refined,  as 
well  as  too  trivial  and  transient  in  their  very  nature,  to  excite 
much  interest,  or  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  critic.  In  our  own 
language  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  present  a  fair  object  of 
comparison,  as  far  as  the  plan  extends,  and  perhaps  in  point  of 
execution  may  be  considered  by  many  of  my  readers  as  master- 
pieces of  style,  of  judgment,  and  even  of  eloquence,  equal,  if  not 
superior,    to  the  Italian.      But  as  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
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EB^ish  biogimpber  sinks  into  insignificaDcev  when  compared  to 
the  vast  orlinb  of  tike  Italian  Instorian,  so  ihar  works  bear  bo  pn>- 
portioD,  and  cannot  of  course  be  considered  as  objects  of  compa» 
riK)B.  With  regard  to  tbe  execution,  Johnson,  wtthont  doubt, 
surprises  aed  almost  awes  the  reader,  by  the  weight  of  his  argo- 
mentS)  by  the  strength  of  his  expression,  and  by  tlie  nniform 
mcyesty  of  bis  language ;  but  I  know  not  wheth^  the  ease,  the 
^ace,  and  the  ioHQuating  familiarity  of  Tirahoschi  may  not 
charm  us  move,  and  keep  up  our  attention  and  our  delight  mudi 
longer. 

In  one  branch  of  literature  France  may  have  the  advantage 
over  tBiOBt  modem  languages,  I  mean  in  theological  composition : 
and  tikis  adrantage  she  owes  to  her  pecuHar  circumstances ;  I 
mi^t  say  with  more  propriety,  to  her  misfortunes.  TTie  Cahi- 
ftistic  opinions  preratent  in  Geneva  had  been  propagated  at  an 
early  period  of  the  reformation  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  and  in  &  short  space  of  time  made  such  a  pro^^ess, 
tfaaft  their  partisans  conceived  themselves  numerous  enough  to 
cope  wi^  the  established  Church,  and  perhaps  powerAil  enough 
to  overtnm  it.  Hiey  first  manifested  their  zeal  by  insults  and 
threats,  then  proceeded  to  deeds  of  b)ood  and  violence,  and  at 
length  involved  tlreir  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
anarchy,  and  revohition.  In  the  interim,  Ibe  pen  was  employed 
as  well  as  the  sword,  and  while  the  latter  called  forth  all  the 
eqceftions  of  the  body,  the  former  brought  into  action  all  the 
energies  of  the  mind. 

During  more  than  a  century,  war  and  controversy  i^ged  with 
equal  ftary,  and  whatever  the  c^inion  ef  the  reader  may  be 
upon  the  subject  in  debate,  he  will  [»-e4tnibly  c^ee  with  me. 
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dMt  C<ilvioi«a,  defeated  dike  in  tbe  fiel4  ef  battle  aui  ^ia  i}m 
nobler  contest  of  argument,  was  coa^ieUed  to  resign  the  double 
palm  of  victory  to  the  genius  of  her  adversary.  In  the  course 
of  tbe  debate,  and  .particularly  towards  its  «lo8e,  ^aat  tajoitt 
appeared,  and  much  ingenuity  sod  learniag  'mtte  displayed  on 
both  sides  J  till  tlie  rwpeotive  parties  went  40  «wite  aU  ^eir 
powers  in  the  persons  af  two  cbampioBs,  Clmit  and  Bttmtt- 
Though  nature  bad  been  ^liberal  i^  i(Btiete:t«al  'eiadoimiwts  t» 
both  the  disputants,  and  though  all  the  weaiu  of  «nt  bftd  Ifena 
employed  to  improve  the  gifts  of  nature,  yet  the  contest  was  by 
Qo  means  equal  bettween  tbew ;  nod  aile-  having  been  ir^rsted  in 
every  onset,  tlie  EUer  at  length  supli  «Bd«r  tii»  «apm«l»tr 
of  the  Prelate.  But,  if  the  victim  can  doive  iany  <mi%  Smk 
tbe  hand  that  felb  it,  C<wde  and  Calviaito  1P^y  bpawlt  ^t  tbe 
itlustrions  Bo$net  was  alaae  o^paWe,  and  alone  w^wthf ■  to  fff* 
tbe  ftbd  blofv  tbat  put  an  «iid  at  ,onpe  t»  the  glkwfj  40^ 
■almost  to  the  existteoce  of  tbe  party  in  f  r«ace. 

Bossuet  was  indeed  a  .^eat  man,  aad  one  -of  those  fCJtx*- 
ordinary  loisds  which  «t  distant  inti^rrals  seem  «>  if  df)>ul«d^roai 
a  sup^ior  re^oQ,  to  eoL^tep  and  to  astoaish  BMWl^iiKl.  WiA 
all  the  originality  of  geaius,  he  was  free  from  its  eoeeatricity 
and  intewperanoe.  Subliwie  without  obsciuity,  beld  yet  ooeH- 
rate,  splendid  aad  yet  simple  at  the  same  time,  he  aT««,  el«- 
-vates,  and  delights  bis  readers,  overpow^cs  all  wsiataace,  and- 
leads  them  willuitg  oaptives  to  join  and  to  ^hare  bis  triuo^. 
The  defects  of  bis  style  arise  li-om  the  imperfectioa  of  his  dia- 
lect; and  perhaps,  lie  could  not  have  given  a  Htroager  proof  of 
the  energies  of  bis  mind,  than  in  compeUiog  tbe  Franch  Ian* 
guage  itself  to  become  tb^  velnole  of  sjabUnijly.  His/worlu^ 
3t  2 
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therefore,  are  superior  to  all  other  controversial  writings  in  his 
own  or  in  any  other  language. 

In  Italian  there  are,  I  believe,  none  of  that  description: 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of  course 
no  controversy :  a  deficiency  in  their  literature  abundantly  com- 
pensated by  the  absence  of  animosity,  of  hatred,  of  penal  laws, 
and  of  insolence  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  of  complaint, 
of  degradation,  and  of  misery. 

To  return  to  my  first  observation. — We  have  just  reason  to 
lament,  that  a  language  so  inferior  in  every  respect  as  French, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  acquire  such  an  ascendancy  as  to 
be  deemed  ev^i  in  England  a  necessary  accomplishment,  and 
made  in  s<Hne  degree  an  integral  part  of  youthful  education.  If 
a  common  medium  of  communication  between  nations  be  ne- 
cessary, as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have 
retained  the  language  most  generally  known  in  civilized  nations, 
which  is  Latin;  especially  as  this  language  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  polished  dialects  now  used  in  Europe,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  clearest,  the  most  regular,  and  the  easiest,  and  more- 
over, was  actually  in  possession  at  the  very  time  when  it  pleased 
various  courts  to  adopt,  with  the  dress  and  other  fopperies  <^ 
France,  its  language  also.  Reason  might  reclaim  against  the 
absurdity  of  preferring  a  semi-barbarous  jargon,  to  a  most  an- 
cient, a  most  b^utiful,  and  a  most  perfect  language;  but 
the  voice  of  reason  is  seldom  heard,  and  yet  more  seldom 
listened  to  at  courts,  where  fashion,  that  is  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
narch or  of  the  favourite,  is  alone  consulted  and  followed  even 
.in  all  its  deformities  and  all  its  extravagancies. 
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But  .that  which  escaped  the  observation  of  the  courtier  ought 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  minister,  who  might  have 
discovered  by  reflection  or  by  experience,  the  advantages  which 
a  negoci»tor  derives  from  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  employs,  and  the  extreme  impolicy  of  con- 
ceding these  advantages  to  our  enemies.  In  order  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  concession,  we  need  only 
to  observe  the  superiority  which  a  Frenchman  assumes, 
in  Capitals  where  his  language  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
good  company,  such  as  Vienna,  and  particularly  Peterdmrg, 
and  contrast  with  that  superiority,  bis  humble  appearance  in 
London  or  in  Rome,  where  he  cannot  pretend  to  such  a  distino 
tion.  In  the  former  cities  he  feels  himself  at  home,  and  consi- 
ders himself  as  the  first  in  rank,  because  the  first  in  language; 
in  the  latter,  the  consciousness  of  being  a  foreigner  checks  his 
natural  confidence  and  imposes  upon  him,  however  reluctant, 
the  reserved  demeanor  inseparable  from  that  character. 

Now,  iii  all  diplomatic  meetings,  French  is  the  language 
of  discussion,  and  consequently,  the  French  n^ociator  dis- 
plays his  friculties  with  the  same  ease  and  with  the  sanie 
certainty  of  applause  as  in  bis  own  saloon,  surrounded  with 
a  circle  of  friends  at  Paris.  The  English  envoy  on  the  con- 
trary finds  his  natural  reserve  increased,  and  all  his  powers 
paralized  by  a  sensation  of  inferiority  in  the  use  of  the  weapons 
which  he  is  obliged  to  employ,  and  by  a  conviction  that  the  elo- 
quence of  his  adversary  must  triumph  over  his  plain,  unadorned, 
and  probably  ill-delivered  statements.  To  this  disadvantage  we 
may,  perhaps,  attribate  the  observation  so  often  repeated,  that 
France  recovers  in  the  cabinet  all  she  loses  in  the  field :  an  obser- 
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ration,  wliich,  if  it  does  aot  wooad  okt  pnde,  on^t  Bt  l«ait  to 
awaken  our  caution. 

But  tl^  diplomatic  «vil  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  greatest, 
mischief  tlmt  results  fccfta  this  absurd  preference:  it  move- 
oyer  enables  cnr  'enemies  to  disseminate  their  politioal  pdn- 
cipfes,  to  cany  <hi  intrigiies,  to  multiply  the  means  of  sedvctioA, 
find  to  ininxre,  by  the  agency  of  numbcn^kss  scribblers,  pam- 
|)hleteer8,  poetatftei%,  (fee.  the  success  of  their  -dark  and  deef> 
lud  prefects.  Th^  «re  already  endovred  with  too  many  means 
lof  mischief,  and  possess  all  the  ^11  and  activity  rec^uisite  to 
give  them  •eSect*,  Why  shotdd  we  ■volnnftwUy  increase  their 
povers  of  attack,  and  hy  pra^>agati»g  thdr  Saoguage,  open  a 
'vrider£eld  of  action  to  their  banefid  iafluenoet'  Snc^  condoot 
surely  bordos  upon  in&tuatioB. 

In  the  nest  plaice,  the  pn^agation  of  tiie  French  lan- 
guage has  produced  no  better  effects  in  literature  than 
>n  poficy.  If  France  has  furmshed  the  Stepublic  of  Ijetters 
with  some  finished  models  of  theatrical  excellence  and  ^t- 
qnisite  specimens  of  exK:lesiasticai  oratory,  the  only  brandxes 
in  wUch  siie  excels ;  she  has,  on  the  other  hand,  inundated 
Europe  with  fiivolous  compositi(»i8,  erotic  songs,  and  love- 
sick novels,    by    which   «he   has   waiped    tiie   public    taste 


*  Monstram ;  tot  sese  vertit  in  <»«, 

Tom  Bene  baea,  tot  -piillulat  atm  colulnie. 

i£«.  Ub,  Til. 
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£rom  the  clasucal  rectitude  of  the  preceding  centuries ;  and  in* 
veTting  the  natural  process  of  the  mind,  ttuned  it  from  bold 
and  maoly  coatemplations  to  laxiguld  and  eDerrating  trifles. 
Nay,  she  has  done  wore.  For  the  last  sisty  years,  the  genius  of 
Fraace,r  li^  one  of  those  Furies*  sometiiues  let  loose  U>  scouige 
mankind,  and  to  ripen  corrupted  generatioDS  foo  destruction,  has 
employed  tdl  its  talents  and  all  its  attractions  to  confound  tha 
distioctiou  of  right  and  wrong,  of  bruth  and  fiijaebood,  to  infect 
the  heart  with  every  vice,  and  to  cloud  the  understanding  villi 
every  error ;  to  stop  for  ever  the  two  gneat  sources  of  hwoMa 
dignity  and  felicity.  Truth,  and  Virtue,  and  to  blot  out  of  the 
mind  of  man,  the  Sun,  the  soul  of  the  intellectual  w«rld,  evea 
the  Divinity  himself.  Such  1»  the  unvarying  teod^acy  of  ahport 
all  the  works  which  have  issued  from  the  French  press,  and 
been  circulated  in  all  the  eouetriieB.  oi  Europe  during  the 
period  above-mentioned,  from  the  voluminous  and  cumber- 
some Encyelt^padie  dawn  to  the  DfrlwwfltiiOM  oi  Volti«jf  or 
the  Tales  oi  MtmnonteU  en  ftUit  formats  &>r  the  aoeoBim»*  . 
di^ioa  of  iniveUers.  The  truth  is,  tJMt  the  appellation  of 
French  literBtare,  at  poeaent,  seems  CQ«6ned  to  ika  w<»43i  of 
Voltaire  and  of  hia  diaciples,  that  ia,  to  the  infidel  f&etioot 
excluding  the,  nt^sli^  qjedtmoia  of  French  genius,  iba  pwduc* 
ti<Ha  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  aiid  of  the  fnried  inunsdiately 
folknriag  that  monarcii's  dsmise:  aoKl  if  we  wish  to  Icaow  tho 
effects  which  this  Ikeraturo  produces  upon  the  human  mind,  va 
need  only  cast  our  eyes  upon  th(»e  who  axe  most  given  to  il^ 


>  Cui  tristia  bella 

Irteqne  itaitUmqiK  et  noxia  txiaaaat,  CMtIt 
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and  the  countries  where  it  flourishes  most.  We  shall  find  ttiat 
impiety  and  immorality  keep  pace  with  it  in  private  and  public 
life,  and  that  domestic  and  national  disorder  and  misery  are  its 
constant  and  inseparable  companions.  France,  where  the  pesti- 
lence begun,  first  felt  its  consequences,  and  still  bleeds  under  its 
scourge.  The  Prussian  court,  actually  degraded  and  despised, 
smarts  under  the  punishment  brought  upon  the  monarchy  by 
the  French  principles  of  the  atheistic  Frederic.  The  Russian 
Capital,  now  the  theatre  of  every  dark  intrigue,  treacher- 
ous plot,  and  foul  indulgence,  may  ere  long  have  reason  to 
curse  the  impolicy  of  Catherine,  who,  by  encouraging  the  lan- 
guage and  the  opinions  of  France,  sowed  the  seeds  of  death  and 
of  dissolution  in  the  bosom  of  her  empire. 

yipeream  inspirans  animam. 

The  late  unhappy  sovereign  fell  a  victim  to  their  increasing  influ- 
ence; and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  same  passions, 
working  on  the  same  principles,  may  not  at  some  future  period 
produce  a  similar  catastrophe.  Such  are  the  consequences  of  par- 
tiality to  French  literature,  and  such  the  last  great  curse  which 
that  nation,  at  all  periods  of  its  history  the  bane  and  the  torment 
of  the  human  species,  has,  in  these  latter  times,  brought  upon 
the  civilized  world.  Now  let  me  ask  once  more,  in  the  name  of 
truth  and  of  virtue,  of  interest  and  of  patriotism,  by  what  fatality 
{liurope  is  do<mied  to  encourage  a  language,  the  instrument  of  so 
much  mischief,  and  to  propagate  a  literature,  the  vehicle  of 
poison  and  of  desolation?  What  can  induce  her  to  furnish 
weapons  of  assault  to  a  giant  Power,  that  massacres  her  tribes^ 
and  ravages  her  fairest  provinces,  by  supplying  the  means  of 
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communication,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  armies  alieady  too 
rB{Hd  and  too  successfiil ;  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  her 
own  final  subjection  ?  Surely  such  impolitic  conduct  must  be 
the  last  degree  of  blindness,  the  utmost  point  of  public  infatuation. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  remedy?  The  remedy  is 
at  hand.  We  have  our  choice  of  two  languages,  either  of 
which  may  be  adopted  as  a  general  medium  of  communica- 
tion, not  only  without  inconvenience  but  even  with  advantage — 
Latin  and  Italian.  Latin  is  the  parent  of  all  the  refined  lan- 
guages in  Europe ;  the  interpreter  of  the  great  principles  of  law 
and  of  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  of  jurisprudence  in  all  its 
forms  and  with  all  its  applications:  it  is  the  depository  of  wis- 
dom and  of  science,  which  every  age,  from  the  fall  of  Carthage 
down  to  the  present  period,  has  continued  to  enrich  with  its 
productions,  its  inventions,  its  experience:  it  still  continues  the 
necessary  and  indispensable  accomplishment  of  the  gentieman 
and  of  the  scholar,  and  is  the  sole  introduction  to  all  the  honour- 
able and  libera!  professions.  It  still  remains  the  most  widely 
spread,  of  all  languages,  and  its  grammar  is  justly  regarded 
for  its  cleaniess,  its  facility,  and  its  consistency  as  the  Ge- 
neral grammar.  Why  then  should  we  not  adopt  as  an  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  this  language  universally  under- 
stood ;  and  why  not  restore  to  it  the  privilege  which  it  had  ever 
enjoyed,  till  the  fatal  conquests  of  Lewis  XIV.  spread  the  lan- 
guage and  the  vices  of  France  over  half  the  subjugated  Continent? 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  Latin,  or  shew  how  much  it  would  dis- 
encumber and  facilitate  the  progress  of  education:  this  much, 
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however,  I  will  observe,  that  the  energy  and  the  magnanimitj  of 
tixe  Roman  authOrB  in  thlft  suppo^tion  made  common,  m^ht 
kindle  once  more  the  flame  of  liberty  in  Europe,  and  again 
man  the  rising  generation  now  dissolved  in  luxury  and  in  efiemi* 
nacy.  But,  if  in  spite  of  taste  and  of  reason,  this  noHe  language 
must  be  confined  to  our  closets  and  a  modem  dialect  must  be 
preferred  to  it,  Italian,  without  doubt,  is  the  most  eligible, 
because  it  possesees  the  most  advantages  and  is  tree  from  every 
objection.  Of  its  advantages,  I  have  already  spoken ;  of  its 
Memptioti  from  evils  to  which  French  is  liable,  I  need  to  say 
hut  A  few  words.  It  can  have  no  p<ditical  inconvenience ;  it  is 
not  die  language  of  a  riv^  nation.  Italy  pretends  not  to  uni- 
renal  dernhnoa,  either  by  sea  or  by  land;  it  adniimsters  to 
the  pleasures  without  alsurming  the  fears  of  other  nations.  Its 
language  is  tiiat  of  poetry  and  of  music;  it  is  spread  over 
all  the  wide^xtended  coasts,  and  through  all  the  innumeiw 
aUe  islands,  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has,  at  least,  a  classic 
universality  to  reGtnnmend  it  to  the  ti^veller  who  wishes  to 
vsit  the  regions  ennobled  by  the  genius  and  by  the  virtues 
of  antiquity.  The  general  tenor  of  Italian  is  pure  and  lioly. 
NcAie  of  its  great  authors  were  infected  with  impiety,  and  not 
one  of  its  celebrated  works  is  tinctured,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  with  tiiat  poisonous  ingredient.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned die  ease  with  winch  it  may  be  acquired :  all  its  sounds 
may  be  found  in  every  language ;  and  if  it  be  difficnlt,  perhape 
impossible,  for  fore^ers  to  acquire  all  the  graces  of  its  modu- 
lation, they  may  with  very  little  labour  make  themselves  masters 
of  its  essential  parts,  so  as  to  express  themselves  with  ^ility 
and  with  perspicmty. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  change  of  dipknnatic 
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language  might  at  present  be  difficult,  if  not  impossiMs.  The 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  may  be  imagined.*  hot  way  ose  ai 
the  greater  Courts  declare  ita  intention  of  comtniiiiicating  with 
foreign  ministers  only  in  its  own  language,  or  in  £/atiii  ge  Italiaa, 
and  a  revdutJom  in  this  respect  will  be  brought  about  widuml 
delay  or  opposition.  That  this  change  is  desirable,  ^ad  that 
it  wcHild  bring  with  it  many  politioa],  literary,  and  even  moral 
advantages  can  scarcely  be  di>p*ited ;  and  thcrt  it  may  take  place 
at  some  future  period  is  by  no  means  improbal^le  -f*. 

Italian  was,  in  the  sixteenth  and  serentaenth  oentnrits,  what 
French  has  been  in  the  dghteeuth,  wi(^  this  diffeffeaee,  that  fhe 
former  language  owed  to  its  own  intrinsic  merits  that  ^stensioa 
which  the  latter  acquired  by  the  preponderance  of  French 
power.  When  that  power  declines,  and  it  is  too  gigantic  and 
too  oppressive  to  last,  the  language  will  decliae  wil^  it,  and 
again  return  to  'Us  nataral  limits ;  but  what  laagiu^  wdl  a#Keee4 
it,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  Italian  has  its  intrinsic  exod- 
lence  and  its  superior  literature  to  recommenfl  at ;  bat  Englisfa, 


■  This  revolution  might  have  been  effected  iu  Vienna  in  the  year  I7M,  that  lEk 
shortlj'  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  if  the  court  had  sup* 
ported  the  Anti-GaUican  spirit  of  the  g^TAry  and  peoirie,  who  pretty  gen»> 
rally  came  to  a  resolution  to  diuBiBs  all  Freodi  tcacbere,  and  forWd  tkeir  fiunilicv 
to  use  that  langua^  upon  any  occasion  i  a  11011]^  dispctsition  was  manifested  is 
the  year  1606  in  Petersburg,  ip  a  much  higher  quarter,  as  the  £mperor  is  said  to 
have  publicly  declared,  that  he  never  expected  to  be  addressed  in  any  language 
but  English  and  Russian,  but  in  neither  caee  was  Ais  patriotic  remriution  sup- 
ported; the  burghers  of  Yieuui  resumed  tjwir  Freoidi  gnmwfm,  ud  the  Eape- 
ror  Alexander  submitted  to  French  influence. 

t  How  macfalfaer^«cti«n«f -their  lu^^uage  anaojn  and  Bcrtifin  the  Fieotfa 

Cabinet  iqipears  from  'the  vagtj  eKpresBioiu  of  Bonaparte,  potDpfaiMJog  (bat,  ip 
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with  similar  though  infeiior  claims,  is  supported  by  fashion, 
a  very  powerful  ally,  by  influeoce  commensurate  with  the  known 
world,  and  by  renown  that  spreads  from  pole  to  pole.  It  is 
already  the  language  of  commerce  as  French  is  that  of  dipio- 
macy;  and  while  the  one  is  confined  to  courts'  and  Capitals,  .the 
other  spreads  over  continents  and  islands,  and  is  the  dialect 
of  the  busy  and  the  active  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
With  such  a  weight  on  its  side  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that 
the  scale  will  preponderate  in  favour  of  English;  a  preponder- 
ance which  may  flatter  our  vanity,  but  cannot  promote  our  in- 
terest, as  it  will  increase  an  influence  already  exorbitant,  and 
expose  us  more  and  more  to  the  jealousies  and  the  suspicions 
of  Europe. 

AHer  all,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  whether,  any  hu- 
man efforts  can  influence  the  fate  of  languages,  or  abridge  or 
prolong  their  destined  duration.  We  move  along  in  a  vast  fune- 
ral procession,  which  conveys  individuals,  kingdoms,  and  em- 
pires, with  their  passions,  their  qsonuments,  their  languages, 
to  the  tomb.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  precede  us  in  the 
paths  of  oblivion ;  a  faint  murmur  of  their  languages  reaches 
our  ears,  to  subside  ere  long  in  utter  silence.  Shall  our  less 
perfect  dialects  be  more  fortunate,  and  can  typographic  art  im- 
part to  them  an  immortality  that  fate  refused  to  the  beauty  of 
Greece  and  to  the  majesty  of  Rome?  1  know  not;  but  I  can 
scarce  expect  such  a  distinction.  One  consolation  however 
offers  itself  amid  this  general  wreck  of  man,  of  his  works, 
and  of  his  inventions;   it  is,    that. new  political  associations 

the  late  negotiatioiu  (of  1806),  the  En^sb  Ministry  wished  to  lengtben  and  per- 
plex the  discuanooB,  by  tbe  introduction  of  ZjotinforvU)  &c. 
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arise  from  the  dissolution  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  call 
forth  with  increased  vigour  and  interest  the  energies  and  the 
virtues  of  the  human  heart;  that  new  combinations  of  sound 
spring  from  the  decay  of  fading  languages,  affording  fresh  ex- 
pressions to  the  understanding,  and  opening  other  fields  to 
the  imagination ;  and  that  thus  all  the  shifting  scenery  and 
the  ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  the  external  world  tend  only  to  de- 
velop the  powei-s  of  the  mind,  and  finally  to  promote  the  gra- 
dual perfection  of  the  intellectual  system.* 


VII.  The  traveller  who  wishes  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
religion  of  Italy,  or  indeed  of  any  other  European  tenitory. 


*  Mj  reader,  if  partial  to  French,  must  excuse  me,  if  in  opposition  to  lui 
Uste  and  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  French  academies,  and  their  numerous  depen- 
dents and  flatterers,  ]  have  given  that  language  the  appellation  of  barbarous.  Ifwe 
take  this  epithet  in  the  Roman,  that  is,  in  its  proper  sense,  we  may  surely  apply 
it  with  strict  propriety  to  a  language  which,  in  its  construction  and  pronunciation, 
has  deviated  more  than  any  other  from  the  excellencies  and  the  harmony  of  th» 
parent  tongue.  To  prove  these  two  points  we  need  but  open  any  French  book, 
particularly  if  a  translation,  and  one  page  only  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  its  opposition  to  the  freer  and  manlier  arrangement  of  Latin; 
and  as  for  the  second,  be  who  has  beard  the  natives  of  different  countries  read  Latin, 
will  acknowledge,  that  the  French  tends  more  directly  and  more  efl^iially  than 
any  European  pronunciation  to  untune  the  sweetness  and  to  debase  the  acknow* 
ledged  majesty  of  the  Roman  dialect.  Nor  is  this  opinion  either  new  or  pecnliar; 
if  it  were,  it  might  be  attributed  to  that  dielike  to  French  utterance  inherent  in 
the  natives  of  this  country,  but  it  is  common  to  Germane,  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians ;  and  as  these  latter  may  be  considered  the  best  judges  because  they 
have  the  most  delicate  ear,  1  shall  quote  the  Abbate  Demiia,who,iu  one  of  hjsaca* 
demical  discourses,  expressly  asserts,  that  of  ali  Europtan  languaget  French  is  in  eon- 
stntction  and  in  accent  the  Aost  controrjf  to  the  phraseology  and  the  harmony  of  Latin, 
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would  do  well  to  consider*  that  in  all  Christian  countries  the 
same  Gospel  is  professed,  and  of  course  the  same  principal 
articles  of  belief  are  admitted^  the  same  moral  duties  are  pre- 
scribed»  and  en£>rced  by  the  same  sanction  of  eternal  rewards 
and  punishments;  or  in  other  words,  that  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  form  the  spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity,  in  whatever 
manner  it  may  be  taught,  or  wheresoever  established.  When 
we  inquire  therefore,  concerning  the  religion  of  a  country,  we 
mean  to  ask  whether  these  Christian  virtues  influence  its  inhabi- 
tants more  or  less  than  they  do  those  of  other  Christian  countries, 
and  according  as  this  influence  is  perceptible  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life,  we  form  a  favourable  or  an  unfavourable  opinion.  The 
exterior  of  religion,  that  is  the  forms  and  the  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship, with  the  administration  and  police  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, the  Protestant  traveller  will,  if  he  be  consistent,  abandon 
to  the  taste,  the  feelings,  and  the  judgment  of  the  public;  certain 
t})at  no  larm  or  ritual  contrary  to  these  grand  agents  in  human 
a&irs,  by  whatever  authority  it  may  be  supported,  will  long  prevail 
ut  any  country.  If  we  examine  the  religion  of  Italy  upon  these 
principles,  we  shall  find  much  to  praise,  and  something  perhaps 
to  adnure. 


But  I  vish,  ncFt  only  to  applj  the  term  barbarous  to  the  language,  but  to 
extend  it  sffl  frrther,  to  mair^  of  its  authors,  who  snTpaesed  the  barbarians  ill 
bwlMisui,  Bod  'ftnmed  a  project  which  would  have  shocked  the  Ooths  and  Van* 
A^  "ChaniselveB.  This  Bnti-classical  project  was  no  oAer  than  the  total  sup- 
pmrion  of  the  ancient  languages,  hy  excluding  them  from  the  regular  course  of 
youthfol  stufies,  and  substituting  in  their  place  lectures  oa  French  literature, 
mafliemfltics,  cbemistrj,  &c.  The  disposition  of  the  present  goTermnent  in 
-FKince  is  ^pressed,  and  its  motives  are  pointed  ont  with  satirical  delicacy,  in 
the  deificatioii  of  a  worii  jnst  published,  entttied,  Henulanetaia,  by  Sir  Williein 
Branmond  and  R.  Walpole,  Esq. 
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In  attendance  on  public  ivoTEhip,  the  Itabans  are  nmreiBaUy 
regular,  sad  though  such  constant  attendance  may  not  be 
considered  as  a  cert^n  evidence  of  sincere  foith,  yet  every 
reader  of  T^ecti(»i  will  admit,  that  it  is  iaoompatible  with 
either  infidelity  or  indifference.  These  latter  vices  are  indeed 
Tery  rare  in  this  country,  and  entiruiy  confined  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  the  higher  class,  and  to  some  officers  in  ihe  army,  who 
resigning  their  religion  with  their  patriotism,  hare  Ofteanly  con- 
descended to  adopt  the  fashions  and  the  opinions  of  pevotU' 
tionary  France.  Interest,  the  only  motive  that  can  induce  men 
to  act  in  opposition  to  their  convicti<m  and  ifeelings,  reaches 
only  a  few  ostensible  characters,  and  excepting  «nd^  eeitaia 
persecuting  governments,  cannot  extend  to  the  multitude. 

Nor  is  the  devotion  of  the  Italian  confined  to  public  service. 
The  churches  are  almost  always  open ;  peiwrna  of  reguter  life  and 
of  independent  circumstances  genei*aUy  visit  some  or  other  of 
them  every  day;  and  individuals  of  all  conditions  may  be 
seen  at  all  hours,  on  their  knees,  buoiUy  ofiecng  up  their 
prayers  at  the. throne  of  mercy.  Such  instances  of  nnatfected 
devotion  often  melt  tiie  heart  of  the  pious  traveller,  and  have, 
not  unfrequently,  extorted  an  approving  exclamation  from  ob- 
servers in  othec  respects  blinded  by  early  prejudice,  or  inflamed 
by  polemic  animosity.  If  the  reader  be  inclined  to  condemn 
such  practices  as  superstitious  or  as  favourable  to  idleness,  let 
him  open  the  Gospel  first,  and  examine  weU  both  its  words  and  its 
spirit;  then  let  lum  consider  how  many  mirottes  are  trifled 
away  by  the  busiest  and  most  active  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
and  finally  let  him  remember  how  many  cares  corrode  the 
human  heart,  which  He  only,  who  wove  its  tissue,  can  remove 
or  mitigate.    The  numi)er  of  peraons  who  recobe  the  sacra- 
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meatt  and  the  beconiing  gravity  of  their  deportment  on  this' 
solemn  occasion,  will  be  another  source  of  edification  to  a 
sincere  Christian,  who,  of  whatsoever  denomination  he  may  be, 
must  always  rejoice  in  seeing  this  affecting  Rite,  often  renewed 
and  duly  ftequented.  I  say  nothing  of  the  numberless  religious 
practices  interwoven  in  the  life  of  an  Italian,  and  incorporated 
with  the  whole  business  and  very  substance  of  his .  existence, 
because  I  am  aware  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  tajr 
readers  as  marks  rather  of  superstition  than  of  piety  *. 

External  practices,  I  know  full  well,  have  been  often  em- 
ployed by  the  hypocrite  as  a  convenient  mask,  and  stiU  more 


*  One  obserTatioD,  however,  I  must  make,  in  conjunction  with  a  veiy  learned 
md  pious  prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  that  such  occasional  memorandums 
are  too  much  neglected  in  England,  and  that  be  who  observes  them  with  prudence 
and  discrimination  performs  a  rational  and  useful  act  of  Christian  devotion.*  In 
fkct,  when  an  Italian,  passing  before  a  crucifix,  takes  oS*  his  hat,  he  means  not 
to  honour  the  wood  or  the  bronze  of  which  the  image  ma/  be  composed,  but 
to  express  his  reverence  and  gratitude  towards  the  sacred  person  thug  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  a  victim.  When  he  shews  a  similar  respect  to  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  he  means  not  to  adore  a  creature,  but  to  express  his  ven«< 
ntion  for  the  most  perfect  model  of  virgin  modest;,  and  of  maternal  fondness, 
on  reciMd  in  the  holy  Writings.  As  for  the  Eucbaristic  Elements,  whatsoever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  their  mystic  nature,  yet  they  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  sacred  and  the  mont  impressive  symbols  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  the  Redeemer;  the  respect,  therefore,  shewn  to  them,  in  which 
deficiency  is  perhaps  more  hlameable  than  excess,  must  rather  edify  than  offend  a 
devout  and  sensible  christain. 


*  Bishop  Butler's  Charge  to  the  Cl«gy  of  Durham, 
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frequeirtly*  perhaps,  abused  by  tlie  libertine  as  a  compensation 
and  excuse;  but  I  conceive  that  notwithstanding  such  p^version 
of  motive,  they  are,  when  generally  observed,  a  proof  convinc- 
ing and  satisfactory  of  the  sincerity  and  activity  of  national 
faith. 

But  to  tiwa  from  the  exterior  of  reli^on  to  practices  mens 
connected  with  its  internal  and  most  essential  qualities,  and 
consequently  better  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  in 
general,  1  will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  country  exhibits  more 
splendid  examples  of  public  benevolence,  or  furnishes  more 
affecting  instances  of  private  charity  than  Italy.  Christian 
countries,  in  general  (for  there  are  some  exceptions)  and  our 
own  iu  particular  arc  not  deficient  in  the  number  and  endow- 
ments of  public  establishments  for  the  relief  of  suxfering  huma- 
nity; but  even  in  this  respect,  whoever  has  visited  and  examined 
in  detail  the  hospitals,  of  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
Milan,  will  readily  admit,  that  Italy  has  the  honourable  ad- 
vantage of  surpassing  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  the  number 
and  the  magnificence  of  her  charitable  foundations.  To  describe 
these  edifices  in  detail  would  require  a  separate  work  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  there  is  no  disease  of  body,  no  distress  of  mind,  no 
visitation  of  Providence,  to  which  the  human  form  is  liable 
from  its  first  appearance  till  its  final  deposition  in  the  grave, 
which  is  not  relieved  with  tenderness  and  provided  for,  if  beyond 
relief,  with  a  prodigality  of  charity  seldom  witnessed  elsewhere*. 


*  It  baa  been  justlj  observed,  that  beBeficent  establishmeDts  owe  tlieir  origin 
to  Chrtstianitj,  and  that  the  Greeks  and  even  the  Romans,  howsoever  humane  in 
vol,.  II.  3  X 
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However,  one  or  two  instances  may  be  necessaTy  for  explana- 
tion. We  have  in  England  such  establishments  as  Foundling 
Hospitals,  but  every  body  knovrs  what  interest  and  recommen- 
dation is  necessary  to  introduce  an  unfortunate  infant  into  such 
asylums.  In  many  of  the  great  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  several 
of  the  smaller,  such  hospitals  may  be  found,  and  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  exposure  with  Fegard  to  the  child,  and  to  spare  the 
delicacy  or  the  pride  of  the  parent,  a  box  or  case  opens  to  the 
street,  turning  on  a  pivot  in  which  any  infant  may  be  placed  at 
any  hour,  and  upon  ringing  a  bell,  to  give  notice  within,  is  im- 
mediately admitted  without  recommendation  or  inquiry.  One 
request  only  is  made  to  the  parent,  and  that  is  to  annex  a  paper 
to  inform  the  administrators  whether  the  child  be  baptized  or 
not,  and  whether  there  be  any  wish  to  acknowledge  it  at  any 
future  period. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Michael,  situated  in  the  Ripa  Grande,  oa 
the  banks  <^  the  TUer,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  its  extent,  en- 
dowment, and  utility.     Its  front  spreads  along  the  river  side^ 


some  respectg,  liad  little  or  no  idea  of  audi  methodB  o(  relief.  Tbe  only  instita- 
ti<Mi)  er  rmtber  r^^stbit,  that  bears  hr;  resembhnce  t»  an^  breneh  of  our  public 
ciunsdeB  is  tfae  pronistoa  m^  b;  Traju  for  the  educatioR  of  tbc  diildrcn  of  tbr 
poor  ta  Rome  first,  and  aOerwaidH  extended. to  Italy  at  large.  The  younger 
Fliny  extoU  thie  institution  with  becoming  do«{uence.  The  mode  in  which  the- 
expence  was  defrayed  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  legal  interest  of  money  was 
then  twelve  per  emf.,  the  Emperor  lent  money  to  such  landholders  as  wished  to- 
borrow  at  five  per  cent.,  obliging  them  to  pay  tbe  interest  Into  an  office  opened 
for  the  purpose.  As  the  interest  was  low,  the  number  of  borrowers  was  great,, 
tod  the  flinds  supenibnndaDt.— Brod'cr,  J*f(rfe  m  Supplement^  Bist.  Kb.  v.-— 
flirt.  Paneg.  xxr. 
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£pe  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fifly  in  height ;  to  it  are  annexed 
a  magnificent  church,  a  copious  library,  schools  and  work  rooms. 
It  admits  foundlings,  orphans,  and  friendless  children,  decayed 
tradesmen,  time-worn  servants,  and  the  aged  of  all  descriptions, 
when  foriorn  and  helpless.  The  latter  it  supplies  with  every 
assistance  spiritual  and  corporal,  necessary  to  their  years  and 
infirmities.  The  former  are  nursed,  educated,  instructed  in 
languages  or  trades,  as  their  abilities  and  dispositions  seem  to 
require,  and  when  they  have  learned  some  art  or  method 
of  procuring  a  livelihood,  they  are  dismissed  from  the  hos- 
pital with  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  five  pounds.  Both  sexes  are  admitted,  but 
lodged  in  different  wings  of  the  hospital,  and  kept  car^lly 
separate  even  in  the  church. 

I  pass  over  in  silence  the  superb  Hospital  ofSt.  John  Lateran, 
occupying  one-half  of  the  vast  palace  annexed  to  that  cathedral, 
and  containing  six  hundred  patients ;  and  the  numberless 
similar  establishments  that  truly  grace  and  almost  consecrate 
the  fourteen  rtgiomi  or  districts  of  this  parent  of  cities,  tJie 
Capital  of  the  christian  and  civilised  world*. 

On  the  sutgect  of  hospitals  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  many  of 
them  the  sick  are  attended,  and  the  ignorant  instructed,   by 


•  It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  add,  that  the  licentlousneBS  of 
the  French  soldiers,  and  the  rapacity  of  their  generals,  have  nearly  stripped  the 
Rmnan  bospit^  of  ail  their  nimiture,  not  excepting  bedsteads,  deore,  and  even  - 
windows ;  and  what  is  still  more  distresung,  because  irremediable,  almost  ex- 
baiuted  the  funds  by  wbidi  dugr  had  beu  m^pvtoi,  by  dniaing  th*  public 
treasury  and  destroyiag  tbs  awdit  nf  tba  Stato 
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persons  who  devote  themselves  voluntarily  to  that  disgusting  and 
laborious  task,  and  perform  it  with  a  tenderness  and  a  delicacy 
which  personal  attachment,  or  the  still  more  active  and  disin- 
terested principle  of  Christian  chai'ity,  is  alone  capable  of  in- 
spiring.  But,  besides  these  public  establishments,  there  are  be^ 
Bevolent  institutions,  whichj  though  properly  speaking  of  a 
private  nature,  are  widely  spread  and  extensively  felt;  I  allude 
to  coftfratemiiks,  or  to  use  a  more  classical  appellation,  Soda^ 
lities.  These  Sodalities,  or  as  the  name  implies.  Companies,  are 
formed  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  a  certain  number  of 
charitable  persons,  who  unite  together  in  order  to  relieve  more 
effectually  some  particular  species  of  distress.  Thus,,  one  of 
these  benevolent  societies  devotes  its  attention  to  the  wants  of 
humble  but  decent  families,  and  contrives  to  administer  its  alms 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply  their  necessities,  and  yet  spare  their 
honourable  feelings.  Another  pays  off  debts  contracted  under 
the  pressure  of  unavoidable  distress,  and  restores  the  industrious 
sufferer  to  liberty  and  to  labour.  A  third  undertakes  to  visit  gaols, 
and  to  furnish  means  of  comfort  to  such  prisoners  as  are  fiiendless 
and  forsaken.  A  fourth  discovers  the  obscure  and  forlorn  sick, 
supplies  them  with  medicines  and  professional  assistance ;  if  they 
recover,  affords  them  nutritive  food  while  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence ;  if  they  die,  pays  the  expences  of  their  funeral  and 
accompanies  them  with  decent  ceremony  to  the  grave.* 

As  I  do  not  mean  to  enumerate  all  these  humane  and  truly 
Christian  associations,  I  pass  over  in  silence  those  who  make  it 


*  The  roBder  may  recollect,  that  eeveral  of  ttiese  charitable  societies  liare  been 
•Qumeratetl  ia  the  accouot  giren  of  the  Hosphals  at  Naples. 
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their  object  to  instruct  ignorant  youth  and  to  portion  virgin  inno^ 
cence ;  I  need  only  say,  that  every  want  and  every  misfortune 
are  certain  of  meeting  with  corresponding  assistance  from  some 
band  or  other  of  generous  brethren;  and  the  traveller  who  con- 
templates the  unwearied  exertions  of  so  many  individuals  united 
for  such  noble  purposes  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
no  country  has  charity  assumed  so  many  forms,  or  tried  so  many 
arts,  to  discover  and  to  assuage  the  complicated  varieties  of 
human  misery.  These  associations  are  composed  principally  of 
the  middling  classes,  because  in  all  countries  these  classes  possess 
the  greatest  share  of  virtue  and  of  compassion;  yet,  the  most 
exalted  characters  for  rank,  fortune,  and  talents,  enrol  their 
names  among  them,  and  frequently,  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  zeal  and  by  their  activity  in  the  career  of  benevolence.  On 
all  public  occasions,  it  is  true,  the  members  wear  a  dress  that  dis* 
guises  and  levels  all  ranks,  under  an  appearance,  grotesque  and 
ridicutous  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  but  very  well  con- 
trived to  stifle  that  vanity  which  is  so  often  the  stimulus  and  the 
bane  of  public  generosity. 

From  these  superabundant  funds  of  pubhc  and  private  cba* 
rities,  the  poor  of  Italy,  a  class  more  numerous  there  than  in 
most  other  countries,  owing  in  general  to  its  great  population, 
and  in  particular  to  the  sta^iating  commerce,  the  declining  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  narrow  policy  of  many  of  its  States,  are  sup- 
ported with  comfort  to  themselves  and  with  a  certain  sense  of  iur 
dependence,,  without  the  oppressive  burthen  of  poor  rates,  so 
inadequate  to  their  object  and  so  galling  to  the  community. 

After  these  details,  in  which  I  am  not  conscious  of  exaggera- 
tion or  of  misrepresentation,  I  think  myself  warranted  in  con* 
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cludiag,  that  a  Religion  which  thus  manifests  its  influence  by  ao 
many  effusions  of  devotion,  and  by  so  many  deeds  of  bene- 
volence, must  be,  or  I  know  not  what  can  be,  true  genuine 
Christianity. 

Before  I  drop  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something 
oo  the  attention  paid  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Italy,  as  we 
have  been  assured  by  sevwal  travellers,  tliat  the  lower  classes  in 
that  country  are  not  only  neglected  but  purposely  kept  in  a 
state  pf  ignorance:  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
8uch  writers  either  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
their  prejudices,  or  have  given  their  opinion  without  the  degree 
of  observation  requisite  to  ascertain  its  accuracy.  In  oppo- 
wtion  to  this  partial  and  injurious  representation,  I  shall  state 
the  following  facts.  In  the  diocese  of  Milan,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  in  the  vast  tract  of  country,  inclnded  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
archiepiscopal  See  of  Milan,  in  every  parochial  church  the  bell 
tolls  at  two  o'clock  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  all  the 
youth  of  the  parish  assemble  in  the  church:  the  girls  are  placed 
on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the  other:  they  are  then  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  ages  and  their  progress,  and  instructed 
either  by  the  clergy  attached  to  the  church,  or  by  pious  persons 
who  Y<^untarily  devote  their  time  to  this  most  osefiil  employment; 
while  the  pastor  himself  goes  from  class  to  class,  examines  some- 
times one,  sometimes  another,  and  closes  the  whole  at  four 
o'clock  by  a  catechistical  discourse.  The  writer  first  observed 
this  mode  rf  in9tnicti<m  at  DeseToano,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  then  at  Mantua,  and  6nally,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  MUan,  whose  immense  nave  and  aisles,  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  St.  Peter\  were  then  crowded  with  youths  and  with 
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children.  He  was  struck  more  than  once  with  the  great  readi- 
ness of  the  answers,  and  often  edi£ed  by  the  patience  and  the 
assiduity  of  the  teachers. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy  children  are  catechised  regularly,  and 
almost  invariably  in  the  parish  church  by  their  pastor,  and  be- 
sides these  general  instructions  every  young  person  is  obliged  to 
attend  a  course  of  instruction  for  some  months  previous  to  the 
first  Communion,  and  again  before  Confirmation.  It  may 
perhaps  be  asked,  what  the  catechisms  contain,  and  wheth» 
they  are  compiled  with  judgment  and  discretion.  As  I  have 
several  of  these  little  elenoentary  books  in  my  possession,  I  am 
enabled  to  answer  that  they  contain  an  explanation  of  the 
Creed,  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  have  oftentimes  annexed  an  account  of  the  festivals, 
fasts,  and  public  ceremonies,  so  that  whatever  redundancies- 
the  Protestant  reader  may  find  in  the  compilation,  he  can  never 
complain  of  the  emission  or  of  the  neglect  of  essentials.  The 
truth  isy  and  in  spite  of  prejudice  it  must  be  spoken,  the 
Italian  common  people  are,  to  say  the  least,  full  as  weli- 
acquainted  with  the  trutfas^  the  duties,  and  the  motives  of 
rdigion  as  the  same  class  in  England,  and  instances  of  very. 
gross  ignorance  seldom  occur  unless  in  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation of  great  towns  .and  of  overgrown  Capitals.  It  is,  I  know, 
generally  believed  that  the  principal  source  of  religious  infor* 
mation  is  shut  up  in  Italy,  (and  indeed  in  all  catholic  countries,) 
by  the  prohibition  of  translated  Bibles;  but  tiiis  opinion,  thou^ 
supported  by  the  united  authority  c^  the  pulpit  and  of  the  press, 
is  founded  upon  a  slight  mistake.  TranslatkHis,  when  supposed 
to  alter  the  sense  or  to  d^;rade  the  dignity  of  t&e  sacred  Writings, 
(and  many  such  have  been  circulated  in,  most  couBtrie%)  are  pco- 
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bibited;  when  considered  as  tolerably  accurate,  they  are  allowed 
and  encouraged.  Of  the  latter  description,  an  Italian  translation 
exists,  penned  with  great  elegance,  and  recommended  to  public 
perusal  by  no  less  than  papal  authority. 

After  this  impartial  exposition,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded, and  my  reader,  if  one  single  spark  of  christian  charity 
glows  in  his  bosom,  will  rejoice  in  the  conclusion ;  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  a  country  thus  supcra bounding  in  works  of  bene- 
\'olence,  the  spirit  of  charity,  that  characteristic  mark  of  ge- 
nuine Christianity,  must  be  alive  and  active ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  a  nation,  furnished  with  so  many  means  of  instruc- 
tion, cannot  perish  through  ignorance  of  the  saving  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel. 

But  many  of  tny  readers  may  exclaim,  with  surprize  and  im- 
patience: "What!  are  then  the  accounts  of  Italian  superstition 
and  bigotry,  which  we  have  so  often  read  and  so  often  laughed 
at,  all  false?  Is  there  no  idolatry  in  Italy,  no  priestcraft, 
no  abuse?  Surely,  our  author  must  be  blinded  by  his  partiality, 
and,  in  his  enthusiasm,  extend  his  admiration  even  to  the  ab- 
surdities and  the  deformities  of  its  corrupted  religion.  Without 
doubt,  the  author  has  his  prejudices,  and  may  be  influenced  not 
a  little  perhaps  by  his  enthusiasm;  but  his  prejudices  and  his 
enthusiasm  lean,  he  hopes,  towards  benevolence,  and  prompt 
him  to  pity  and  to  excuse  the  errors  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
He  abandons  to  Burnet,  Addison,  Misson,  &c.  and  to  the 
herd  of  travellers  who  follow  their  traces,  the  task  of  inflaming 
animosity,  and  of  working  up  the  zeal  of  the  reader  into  fury  by 
misconceived  And  overcharged  descriptions.  He  wishes  to  lull 
these  stormy  passions  to  rest,  to  reconcile  bis  reader  to  his  fellow 
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creatures  beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  extend  to 
their  abuses  and  their  weaknesses  some  portion  of  that  indulgeace, 
which  he  seldom  refuses  to  the  absurdities  and  the  follies  that,  now 
and  then,  attract  his  attention  at  home.  To  answer  the  above- 
mentioned  query,  therefore,  many  abuses,  without  doubt,  may 
be  observed  in  Italy ;  some  priestcraft,  if  by  priestcraft  be 
meant  an  interested  attempt  to  work  upon  the  simple  piety  of 
the  people,  but  I  believe  and  trust,  no  idolatry^_  It  may  here 
perhaps  be  expected,  that  I  shall  amuse  my  readers  with  a  long 
enumeration  of  ridiculous  pictures,  wonder-working  images, 
all-powerful  indulgencies;  exhibit  to  their  delighted  eyes,  a 
grotesque  line  of  friars^  y  '^""  n 

White,  Uack,  and  grc^,  and  all  their  trumpeiy;    0«  i  .-        '  ~f 

and  close  the  whole  with  an  authentic  document,  giving'pardon 
to  past,  present,  and  future  sins.  No!  I  have  too  great  a  respect 
for  the  pubhc  understanding  at  present  to  insult  it  with  such 
trash,  and  shall  endeavour  to  present  to  it,  as  a  better  enter- 
tainment, some  reflectioas  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  probable 
reformation  of  these  abuses. 

In  the  regions  of  the  South,  where  the  sky  is  bright  and 
nature  beautiful,  where  the  heart  is  warm  and  the  imagination 
active,  external  demonstrations  have  ever  been  employed  to  ex- 
press feelings  too  big  for  utterance,  and  external  shews  introduced 
to  convey  impressions  and  excite  sentiments  grand  and  sublime, 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  language.  The  demonstrations  of 
respect  used  anciently  in  the  East,  are  well  known ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  the  passages 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  represent  Abraham  prostrate 
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before  his  guests,  or  Jacob  at  the  feet  of  Esau,  a  posture  of 
respect,  amongst  us  exclusively  confined  to  tiie  worship  of  the 
Almighty.  It  is  equally  superduous  to  observe,  that  the  legis- 
lator of  the  Jevs,  acting  under  the  immediate  inspiration  oi 
Heaven,  so  &r  humoured  the  orientad  fondness  for  shew,  as  to 
prescribe  many  minute  ob^rvances  and  an  annual  succession 
of  pompous  exhibitions.  The  Greeks  shared  the  passions  and 
the  propensities  of  their  Asiatic  neighbours,  and  displayed  thor 
taste  for  pageantry  principally  in  their  Games,  which  were  in 
&ct  their  yearly  public  meetings,  where  the  national  talents 
ftnd  character  were  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Romans,  a  more  warlike  and  a  more  solemn  people* 
loved  pomp  equally  but  employed  it  betlier ;  and  confining  it  to 
the  grand  objects  that  occupied  exclusively  their  thoughts,  to  Con- 
quest and  Religion,  they  displayed  it  in  the  triumphs  of  their 
heroes  and  in  the  worship  of  their  gods.  But  when  tiie  Buccessfal 
invasions  of  the  tarbarians  bad  for  ever  dosed  the  kmg  series  of 
the  former;  and  when  Christianity  had  presented  objects  infi- 
nitely more  subiime  and  more  aw^  for  the  exercise  of  tiie  latter, 
then  religion  became  their  only  occupation, end  took  poseeasion  of 
their  minds,  not  as  a  principle  only,  but  as  a  domineering  passion, 
tiiat  daamed  for  its^the  tribute  of  all  their  talents  and  of  all 
their  faculties.  Then,  the  spacious  Basilicee  were  opened  for  ^he 
assembles  of  the  faithful,  and  the  forsaken  temples  converted 
into  churches ;  13»  lights  that  preceded  the  Book  <rf  Laws  and 
ttie  PnetOT,  now  moved  before  the  Gospefe  and  the  Bishop; 
the  solenm  tones  of  tragic  declamaHon  were  adapted  to  Ae 
lecture  of  the  Holy  Books,  and  the  Psalms  tuned  to  the  modu- 
lations of  the  Greek  Aonisses.  To  this  magnificence  were 
superadded  tlie  sBentbul  inpressive  charms  of  order  andofdeoo- 
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rum  reigning  undisturbed  over  an  immense  awemUy;  the  vener- 
able appearance  of  the  clergy,  clothed  in  white,  and  ruiged  in 
a  semicircle  behind  the  altar,  and  at  their  head  the  majestic 
form  of  their  aged  ptHitiff,  renowned  perhaps  alike  fiw  his  sanc- 
titj,  for  his  wisdom,  and  for  his  eloquence..  The  circus,  and 
the  theatre  without  doubt,  have  exhibited  otaoy  a  gay  shew, 
and  the  temple  of  Jupito*  Capitolinus  has  been  the  stage  (^  man j 
a  noble  p^eant;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  anci^it  Rome 
ever  witnessed  a  ^Buder  spectacle  than  that  displayed  in  the 
illuminated  cathedral  of  the  Vatican  on  the  night  of  the  Nati- 
vity, or  in  the  Lat»^m  Basilica  on  the  more  sol^nn  vigil  of  the 
Resurrection. 

As  years  of  war  and  of  devastation  rolled  on  successivdy,  tha 
[H^spect  <^  the  Roman  world  darkened  miate  and  more;  the 
forum  was  deserted,  the  circus  and  tfaetheakei  were  closed,  the 
temjJes  wa«  shut  up  for  ever,  and  even  the  veiy  tutdar  divini- 
ties of  the  empire  were  forgt^ten.  In  these  times  of  disaster  and 
of  depression,  the  Basilicfe  ak»ie  remained  open,  the  only  places 
of  pubUc  resort,  the  only  retreat  from  pubUc  misery,  where  the 
mind  was  soothed  by  the  consolations,  and  the  eyes  delighted 
with  the  solemnities,  of  Rdigion.  In  these  sanctuaries  the  Ro- 
mans assembled  with  comj^acency ;  thete,  free  from  barba- 
rian intrusion,  they  heard  the  language  and  beheld  die  vestments 
of  tiieir  Others;  there  they  saw  and  venerated  in  their  clergy 
and  in  their  prelates  the  grave  and  dignified  deportment  of  the 
magistrates  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  there  th^  were  entertained 
with  pomps  and  ceremonies,  pure,  calm,  and  holy,  that  melted 
and  improved  the  heart,  while  they  captivated  the  SGnses,and  wi«e 
by  that  circumstance  aktoe  far  more  impressive  and  more  delimit- 
3y  3 
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ful  than  the  impure,  turbulent,  and  often  inhuman  exhibitions 
of  the  circus  and  of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  invaders  Uiemselves,  however  fierce  and  intractable  at 
first,  were  gradually  tamed  and  civilized  by  the  climate,  by  the 
arts,  by  the  manners,  and,  above  all,  by  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  embraced  its  doctrines,  not  with  the  zeal  of  converts 
only,  but  with  the  impetuosity  and  the  passion  that  characterize 
the  proceedings  of  barbarians.  The  conversion  of  these  half 
savages  gave,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  new  and  a  stronger  im- 
pulse to  the  national  propensities,  and  sometimes  made,  not 
religion  only,  but,  as  is  natural  to  unpolished  minds,  its  exterior 
and  sensible  form  the  grand  object  of  their  thoughts  and  of 
their  devotion.  Hence,  to  build,  to  ornament,  and  to  endow 
churches ;  to  increase  the  number  of  the  clergy,  and  to  found 
monasteries;  to  discover  relics,  and  to  deposit  them  in  splendid 
shrines ;  to  lengthen  the  service  by  new  ofiices,  and  to  swell  the 
ritual  with  fresh  ceremonies ;  to  invent  pomps  more  magnificent, 
and  habits  more  dazzling,  became  the  occupation  of  the  clergy, 
the  ambition  of  nobles,  and  the  pride  of  sovereigns.  It  is  in- 
deed much  to  be  lamented,  that  while  Zeal  increased,  Taste  wa& 
on  the  decline;  and  that  many  of  the  institutions  and  the  in- 
ventions of  the  seventh  and  the  succeeding  ages,  though  intended 
to  grace,  too  frequently  disfigure  the  exterior  of  Religion,  and 
instead  of  increasing  degrade  its  majesty.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  language  of  signs,  like  that  of  words,  may  be  overcharged 
with  ornament,  and  that,  in  both,  overstrained  attempts  to  catch 
the  Beautiful  or  to  reach  the  Sublime,  generally  terminate  in 
littlene^  and  in  absurdity.  We  accordingly  find,  that  the  same 
bad  taste  which  encumbered  the  ritual  with  petty  observances. 
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infected  the  style  of  the  times,   and    filled  it  with  obscure 
allusions,  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  turgid  epithets. 

This  evil  continued  to  increase  with  the  ignorance  and  the 
barbarism  of  the  times,  filling  the  church  with  new  orders,  and 
deforming  divine  service  with  new  rites,  new  dresses,  new  festivals, 
and  new  devotions ;  till  the  revival  of  taste  in  the  fifteenth  cen» 
tury  first  checked  the  abuse,  and  has  ever  since  been  employed, 
gradually,  but  effectually,  m  driving  the  holy  Vandals  off'  the 
stagCf  and  in  clearing  the  ritual  of  the  accumulated  lumber  of 
the  seven  preceding  centuries.  Under  the  secret  influence  of 
this  improving  spirit,  absurd>  relics,  formerly  honoured  with  ill- 
placed  though  well-meant  reverence,  are. now  left  to  moulder 
unnoticed  in  their  shrines ;  petty, forms  of  devotion  are  gradu- 
ally falling  into  disuse;  the  ornaments  of  the  church  are  assum- 
ing a  more  dignified  appearance ;  the  number  of  hohdays  intro- 
duced,araong  barbarians,  who  had  little  to  employ  their  time 
but  war  and  rapine,  has  been  diminished  and  adapted  to  the 
more  active  genius  of  a  civilized  nation ;  and  the  police  and 
external  discipline  of  the  church  is  gradually  fashioning  itaelf 
to  the  feelings  and  the  wants  of  modern  society. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  persons  now  existing  in  Italy, 
though  an  abuse,  is  nevertheless  neither  such  an  absurdity 
nor  such  a  grievance  as  Englishmen  are  generally  apt  to  ima- 
gine it  to  be,  for  the  following  reason,  which,  though  very 
obvious,  has  not,  1  believe,  yet  occurred  to  any  of  our  professed 
travellers.  In  a  country,  where  the  population  is  immense, 
and  all  that  population  of  the  same  religion,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  parochial  clergy  alone  are  not  sufliciently  numerous  to 
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atM««l'  tha  eallt  and  to  tuppl;  all  tbe  religious  wants  of  their 
flocks;  espeet^y  wlwD  the  iiutructiou  of  orery  child,  and  the 
visitation  of  every  sick  individual,  are  considered  as  essential 
putti  of  poraohial  duty;  and  when  every  person  of  every 
diueriptiOB,  of  wi  age  capable  of  comprehending  the  importance 
•f  such  a  duty,  i*  obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament  every  year  at 
ot  near  the  f^llval  of  £a«tcr.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  per- 
soBally  to  Allfil  thcM  duties,  deputies  and  assistants  are  indis- 
pMsably  B«ce»ary ;  and  who  are  betta-  calculated  to  fill  such 
humble  offices  than  men  who  alk  uo  lalaiy  and  refiise  no  task; 
WhO)  content  with  the  necen^es  of  liiie,  such  as  the  common 
people  use,  are  always  letidy  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  paro- 
ehkl  clergy,  and  to  relieve  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  most 
laborieus  and  burthensoow  iUnctbns?  Mow,  such  are  the 
fViMs,  a  set  of  people  despised  and  much  traduced  by  strangers, 
bat  in  truth,  humble,  uaassttming,  and  disinterested,  obliging 
to  all  visitants,  and,  I  must  add,  officiously  attentive  tq  their 
fofeigo  «enso». 

Add  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  population  of  Italy  is  spread  over  the  fastnesses, 
and  immeised  in  the  recesses,  of  the  Apennines,  and  not  un- 
freqt^ntly  separated  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  by  barriers 
bf  iee  attd  snow.  When  in  these  lonely  wilds,  the  traveller  disco- 
vers rising  on  some  tufted  eminence  the  humble  spire  of  a  convent; 
or  wheu  ftom  the  midst  of  a  neighbouring  forest  he  hears  the  bell 
ef  aa  ancient  abbey  tolling  in  his  ear.  Religion  and  hospitality 
see&i  to  tise  before  him,  to  soften  the  savage  features  -of  the  scene, 
and  to  inspite  hopes  of  protection  and  refreshment.  Seldom, 
I  believ»,  are  these  hopes  diss^ptanted.     Id  the  rich  abbey,  he 
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raB.y  loiter  day  after  day  and  etill  find  his  presence  acceptable* 
and  his  hosts  entertaining:  in  Uie  bumble  convent  be  wiU  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  be  introduced  into  the  best  apurtmsnt. 
and  parttdce  of  their  very  best  fare.  If  he  stays*  he  confers  an 
obligation ;  if  he  goes,  he  departs,  voti$  et  ominibt/Ht  with  theif 
Uessing  and  their  prayers.  Such  acts  of  kindnau  remind  us 
that  we  are  Christians  and  brodiers,  and  in  spite  of  religious 
animosity  melt  and  delight  \he  bcnerolent  heart. 

But  these  cpnveots  are  supported  by  cJiarity,  and  may  beooau- 
«dered  as  an  encouragement  to  idleness,  and  a  tax  upon  the  ii^ 
dustrious  poor ;  and  their  inhabi  tants  are  a  laey  set  of  mendtcaots, 
mere  drones  in  society,  always  ignorant,  often  debauched,  and 
erer  useless.  Such  is  the  language  of  many  travdl^v,  and  of 
another  chws  perha|is  equally  attached  to  truth  and  iuU  as  «aterr 
taining,  of  many  novellists  and  many  romaoce  wiiters.  But, 
with  all  due  respect  to  such  fcnmidable  «ut^rities»  Z  isuet 
state  my  opinion,  not  farmed  in  the  doeet  but  founded  u(mw 
local  observation.  These  cotivents  are  supported  by  <^arity,  H  is 
true;  but  that  charity  is  a  Toluntary  giA,  pnoportionod  to  the 
means  and  the  inclination  of  the  donor,  and  generally  tdstam  from 
the  stores  of  the  rich,  not  scraped  from  liie  pitt«|]c«  of  thtt  poor. 
Their  inhabitants  are  mendicaDts;  but  liiey  nefiittd  the  4to» 
which  they  collect,  with  interest,  into  the  oommon  atodc,  ibj 
sharing  them  with  the  poor  and  the  cripple,  with  the  blisd  Mtd 
the  sick,  with  the  houseless  pilgrim  and  the  benighted  wanderer. 
Thus  they  spare  their  country  the  expenoeof  workhouses,  with 
alt  th^r  prodigal  appendages ;  and  they  sender  it  a  «tiU  mom  ioir 
portant  service,  in  preserving  it  finm  the  opprea»<v«  jmd  ttvat 
accumulatHig  burthen  of  poor  rates.    Iliey  instmot  Uie  tgaarant, 
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they  visit  the  sick,  they  nurse  the  dying,  and  they  bury  the  dead ; 
employments,  silent  and  obscure  indeed,  but  perhaps  as  useful  to 
mankind  and  as  acceptable  to  the  Divinity,  as  the  bustling  exer- 
tions of  many  a  traveller  and  the  voluminous  writings  of  many  an 
author.  Those  who  charge  them  with  ignorance  and  de- 
bauchery, must  have  been  very  partial,  or  very  inconsiderate 
observers,  extending  the  defects  or  vices  of  a  few,  perhaps  lay- 
brothers,  (that  is,  servants  in  the  dress  of  the  order,)  to  the 
whole  body;  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  we  very  justly  reject, 
when  applied  to  our  own  country  and  to  its  corporations,  but 
which  we  are  very  apt  to  adopt  when  speaking  of  other  coun- 
tries and  of  their  institutions. 

With  regard  to  information,  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  greater 
convents,  such  as  exist  in  cities,  a  traveller  is  certain  of  disco- 
vering, if  he  chooses  to  inquire  for  them,  some  men  of  general 
erudition ;  and  he  will  6nd  the  brotherhood  at  large,  sometimes 
well  versed  in  Latin  and  Italian  literature,  and  always  in  Divi- 
nity, the  peculiar  science  of  their  profession.  In  the  rural  con- 
vents, the  case  is  different.  Taste  and  learning  would  be  an 
encumbrance  to  a  friar,  doomed  for  life  to  associate  with 
rustics :  piety,  good  nature,  some  Latin,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  duty,  are  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  all  that 
the  traveller  will  find  among  these  humble  Fathers  of  the 
Desert. 

As  to  the  morality  of  convents,  we  must  form  our  opinion 
of  it  with  a  due  regard  to  their  number,  as  in  all  aggregate 
bodies  formed  of  human  beings  some  instances  must  be  found 
of  the  weakness  of  our  common  nature,  and  such  irregularities, 
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if  not  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion  of  frailty  inseparable 
from  the  best  establishments  in  similar  circumstances,  may 
claim  indulgence. 

Now,  though  instances  of  gross  immorality  are  sometimes  heard 
of,  and  occasional  deviations  are  perhaps  not  unfrequent,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge,  that  piety  and  decorum 
generally  prevail  in  convents,  and  that  examples  of  devotion,  of 
hoUness,  and  of  disinterestedness  are  frequent  enough  to  edify  the 
candid  observer,  whilst  they  obliterate  all  little  incidental  interrup- 
tions of  religious  regularity.  Extremes  of  vice  are  rare,  fortunately, 
in  all  ranks,  and  most  certainly  very  unusual  indeed  in  ecclesiastical 
corporations  of  every  description.  The  fiiar,  in  feet,  who  becomes 
a  slave  to  his  passions,  generally  flies  from  the  gloom  and  the  dis- 
cipUne  of  his  convent,  and  endeavours  to  lose  the  jrentembrance 
of  his  engagements  and  of  his  duties  in  the  busUe  and  the  dissi- 
pation of  ordinary  life.  In  fine,  I  may  venture  to  assure  the 
English  traveller,  that  he  may  pass  the  night  in  any  convent  in 
Italy  without  the  least  chance  of  being  alarmed  by  sounds  of 
midnight  revelry,  and  without  the  smallest  danger  from  the 
daggers  of  &Schedtmit  aBelloni,  or  of  any  such  hooded  ruffian; 
that  the  tolling  of  bells,  and  perhaps  the  swell  of  the  organ, 
may  chance  to  disturb  his  morning  slumbers,  and  some  bene- 
volent Father  Lorenzo  may  inquire,  rather  imseasonably,  about 
his  health  and  repose. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
the  reader  a  short  account  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church 
of  Italy,  and  the  different  orders  that  devotion  or  authority 
have  superinduced  in  the  course  of  ages  into  the  clerical 
order.     The  Pope,   as  primate,  presides  over  the  Cburch  o£ 
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Italy,  with  the  same  rights  and  prerogatives  as  accompany 
the  same  title  in  other  countries.  There  is  one  Patriarch  who 
resides  at  Venice,  but  derives  his  title  and  honour  from  the  an- 
cient See  of  Aquileia^  destroyed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila,  in 
the  year  452,  and  ever  since  existing  only  as  an  insignificaat 
town  or  rather  village.  All  the  great  cities,  and  some  of  a  se- 
condary rate,  have  Archbishops,  while  almost  every  town,  at 
least  if  ancient,  is  the  See  of  a  Bishop.  To  account  for  this 
extraordinary  number  of  Bishops,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  Christian  Reli^on  was  planted  in  Italy  by  the 
Apostles  themselves  or  by  their  immediate  successors,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  primitive  practice  were  accustomed  to  appoint 
in  every  town  a  Bishop  and  Deacons.  Besides  the  cathe* 
drals  there  are  several  collegiate  churches  which  have  their 
deans  and  chapters;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  deans 
and  canons  of  every  description  are  obliged  to  reside  at  least 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  to  attend  regularly  at  tiie  three 
public  serfices  of  the  day,  viz.  Morning  Service,  at  four,  five,  or 
six;  Solemn  Communion  Service  or  High  Mass,  about  ten;  and 
Evening  Service,  about  three.  The  parochial  clergy  are  nu- 
merous ;  pluralities  never  allowed,  and  constant  residence  strictly 
enforced.  So  for,  the  difference  between  the  Italian  and  EngUsh 
Hierarchy,  if  we  except  the  article  of  residence,  is  not  material; 
in  the  following  circumstances  they  differ  totally,  and  on  which 
side  the  advantage  lies,  the  reader  must  determine. 

In  Italy  every  Bishop  has  his  diocesan  semimary  or  college, 
consecrated  solely  to  ecclesiastical  education,  under  his  own 
inspection  and  under  the  direction  of  a  few  clergymen  of  an 
advanced  age  and  of  high  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning. 
In  this  seminary  the  candidates  for  orders  in  the  diocese  are 
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obliged  to  pass  three  years,  under  rigorous  discipline,  in  the 
study  of  divinity  and  in  a  state  o£  preparation  for  the  discharge 
of  their  ecclesiastical  Junctions,  betbre  they  are  admitted  to  the 
priesthood.  It  may  be  asked,  what  coune  of  studies  is  adopted 
in  these  establishments?  The  student  is  obliged  to  attend  twice 
a  day  at  lectures  on  the  Scripture,  on  ethics,  and  on  theology. 
The  mode  of  treating  these  topics  depends  upon  the  taste  and  the 
talents  of  the  lecturer;  but  the  two  latter  are  generall}'  discussed 
in  the  scholastic  manner,  which  has  loog  since  fallen  into  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  amongst  us ;  thoi^h  the  lealous  Protestant 
must  know,  that  the  Retbnners,  particularly  Luther  and  Calvin, 
derived  from  it  the  weapons  which  they  employed  against  their 
antagonists,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  used  ^em.  The  truth 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  quibbles,  the  sophisms,  the  trivial 
distinctions,  and  the  cobweb  refinements  introduced  into  it,  a 
course  of  school  divinity  gives  a  very  Aill  and  comprehensive 
view  of  theology  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  tiie  w6rd,  and 
furnishes  a  man  of  judgment  and  of  discrimination  with  the  best 
proofs,  the  strongest  objections,  and  the  most  satisfactory  answers, 
upon  almost  every  question  that  has  occupied  the  thinking  part 
of  mankind  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  regular  and  apostolic  part  of  the 
ItaIianChurch,oftheclergy,simply  and  properly  so  called;  abody 
of  men  as  exemplary  in  their  conduct  and  as  active  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  as  any  national  clergy  in  the  Christian  worid. 
The  traveller  must  not  confound  with  the  clergy  a  set  of  men 
who  wear  the  clerical  habit  merely  as  a  convenient  dress,  that 
enables  them  to  appear  respectably  in  public  p\snCe$tto  insinuate 
themselves  into  good  company,  and  somethnes  to  cover  principles 
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and  conduct  very  opposite  to  the  virtues  implied  by  such  a 
habit.  The  intrigues  and  vices  of  these  adventurers  have  too 
often  been  attributed,  by  hasty  and  ignorant  persons,  to  the 
body  whose  uniform  they  presume  to  wear,  with  just  as  much 
reason  as  the  deceptions  of  swindlers  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  sometimes  assumed  for  such  sinister 
purposes.  ' 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  clerical  body  in 
Italy  is  tooniHnerous;  that  many  supernumeraries  might  be  re- 
trenched; and  that  such  a  reform  would  contribute  much  to  the 
edification  of  the  public  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  body  itself. 
But,  wherever  any  profession  has  acquired  celebrity  or  any  corpo- 
ration seems  to  open  a  wider  or  a  shorter  road  to  preferment,  its 
ranks  will  necessarily  be  crowded,  and  the  very  avenues  to  it 
besieged  with  pretenders.  This  evil  is  now  rapidly  decreasing. 
The  ecclesiastical  profession,  since  the  Church  has  been  pluo^ 
dered  and  insulted  by  the  French,  is  no  longer  the  road  either 
to  feme  or  to  fortune.  The  attractions  it  retains  are  merely 
spiritual,  and  not  Ukely  to  allure  a  multitude,  or  to  compen- 
sate, in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  restraints  which  it  necessarily 
imposes. 

We  now  come  to  the  regular  clergy,  so  called  because  Ihey 
live  under  certain  rules  or  statutes,  and  take  upon  themselves 
obUgations  not  connected  with  the  clerical  profession.  This 
body  is  very  numerous,  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  dresses,  and 
strongly  attracts  the  attention  of  an  English  traveller,  who,  if  a 
zealous  Protestant,  is  apt  to  feel,  at  the  sight  of  one  of  its  indi- 
viduals, an  aversion  or  antipathy  similar  to  that  which  SQpie, 
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hypochondriac  persons  are  said  to  experience  in  the  presence" of 
cats  and  other  domestic  animals.  The  regular  clergy  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes.  Monks  and  Friars,  who  though 
they  are  bound  in  common  by  the  three  vows  of  Poverty, 
of  Chastity,  and  of  Obedience,  yet  live  under  very  different 
rejfulationB.  . -The  former,  under  various  appellations,  follow 
almost  universally  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  who,  in  the  «xA 
century,  attempted  to  regulate  the  monastic  life  which  had  beoi 
introduced  into  Italy  and  the  Western  Church  in  the  age 
preceding.  His  rule  is  rather  a  treatise  of  morality  than  a 
b6ok  of  statutes,  as  it  recommends  many  virtues,  and  pre- 
scribes few  regulations,  which  regard  principally  the  disposal  of 
time,  and  the  order  of  the  psalms, .  the  duties  of  the  two 
principal  officers  of  the  abbey,  and  the  practice  of  hospitality. 
It  enjoins  manual  labour,  and  presupposes  the  existence  of 
a  library  in  each  monastery.  Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Su^rior;  particularly  the  dreaa^  in  which  the  ptudent 
founder  recommends  plainness,  and  cautions  against  singularity. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  their  hours,  their  habit,  their  diet,  and 
their  employments,  the  first  monks  nearly  resembled  the  better 
sort  of  peasants.  The  cotr/,  a  long  black  gown  or  toga  in- 
tended to  cover  thdr  working  dress  and  to  give  them  a  decent 
appearance  in  church,  was,  at  first  the  only  external  distinction. 
In  process:  of  time,  the  general  pKMnotion  of  the  monks  to  holy 
orders,  their  application  to  literature,  and,  above  all,  their  ad- 
herence to  the  forms,  the  houns,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  of 
their  institution,  made  the  distinction  more  striking,  and  at 
length  marked  them  out  as  a  peculiar  and  separate  tribe. 

The  first  monasteries  established  by  St.  Benedict  and  by  bis  im- 
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mediate  disciples  were  generally  built  among  ruins,  in  unwhole- 
some marshes  or  in  uncultivated  plains,  in  the  midst  of  dreary 
forests,  or  on  the  summits  of  mountains  almost  inaccessible. 
In  process  of  time  these  rugged  scenes  began  to  anile  upon  the 
industry  of  their  inhabitants,  and  yielding  to  the  unremitting 
labour  of  centuries,  many  a  swamp  resigned  its  infectious  pools, 
many  a  pathless  forest  opened  into  pastures,  and  many  a  naked 
rock,  put  on  verdure  and  waved  with  foliage.  As  barrenness 
yielded  to  cultivation  the  resources  of  the  monasteries  multiplied, 
and  their  increasing  riches  sometimes  overflowed  and  fertilized 
whole  provinces.  Their  solitudes  were  gradually  peopled  by 
well-fed  and  happy  peasants,  and  the  abbey  itself  not  unfre- 
quently  became  the  centre  and  the  ornament  of  a  flourishing 
city. 

These  establishments  were  not  only  the  abode  of  piety,  but 
they  became  the  asylums  of  learning,  and  collected  and  pre- 
served the  scattered  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and 
refinement.  In  iact,  they  were  the  only  retreats  that  were  some- 
ttmeo  neglected  and  sometimes  spared  by  the  hordes  of  barba- 
rians Uiat  successively  invaded  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  swept  away,  with  undistinguishing  ruin,  their  edi- 
fices, their  sciences,  and  their  arts.  In  process  of  time,  the 
Benedictines,  not  content  with  hording  up  books,  endeavoured 
to  diffuse  science,  and  opened  their  retreats  to  the  studious; 
thus  the  monasteries  soon  became  the  seminaries  of  youth,  and 
even  the  nurseries  of  boyhood.  Such,  in  the  time  ot  St.  Benedict 
himselfj  was  Monte  CassiTto,  and  afterwards  Vallomhrosa,  Sta, 
JuKtina  at  Padua,  S.  Georgia  at  Venice,  Sec.  in  Italy;  and  in 
Franoe  the  famous  Abbey  of  Cluni,  Sec. 
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If  manual  labour  was  found  incompatible  with  thi9se  nobler 
and  more  useful  occupations,  we  cannot  censure  the  monk&  for 
having  resigned  it,  nor  wonder  that  they  sb<HiM  prefer,  to  the 
tillage  of  their  grounds  and  the  increase  of  their  harvests,  th« 
propagation  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  the  hurafm 
mind.  Their  deviation  from  the  letter  of  their  rule  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  more  pardonable,  as  their  literary  Mbours  were 
crowned  with  the  most  signal  success,  and  for  many  ages  tb« 
church  was  indebted  to  the  Benedictine  Order  alone  for  her  roost 
oDligfatened  prelates,  the  Christian  kingdoms  for  their  wisest 
statesmen,  and  the  republic  of  letters  for  its  most  active  and 
best  informed  scholars. 

To  this  Order,  several  countries  owe  the  knowledge  of  CbrisF 
tianity,  and  all  the  blessings  annexed,  as  well  in  this  Uf«  w 
in  the  life  to  oome,  to  its  public  establishment  To  it,  £n^ 
land  in  particular,  is  most  deeply  indebted;  for,  from  the 
labours  of  the  zealous  Auguattn  and  of  his  associates  and  ful<- 
kiwers,  she  has  derived  her  religion,  her  creeds,  her  hierar- 
chy, her  sacraments;  to  them  she  ov/fs  the  knowledf^e  of  tlte 
ancient  languages  and  of  the  ancient  arts ;  they  founded  her  two 
Universities,  the  duo  lumina  regni ;  they  erected  twelve  of  her  most 
magnificent  Cathedrals,  and  they  raised  a  thousand  other  superb 
edifices,  which,  though  now  in  ruins  only,  are  still  the  ornament 
of  the  country  and  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Prance  has  simi- 
lar, though  certainly  not  equal  obligations  to  the  Benedictines^ 
and  previous  to  the  Revolution  could  boast  that  she  possessed 
in  the  congregation  of  St.  Maurus,  the  n>ost  learned  corporate 
body  in  the  world ;  so  high  was  tbe  reputation  of  that  society  at 
a  certain  period,  and  so  numerous  the  eminent  p^voos  it  pro- 
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duced.  In  fact,  what  a  blaze  of  glory  must  result  from  the 
united  fame  of  Montfancon,  MaUHon^  Ceillier^  and  Martennej 
who  all  flourished  at  the  same  period,  and  astonished  the  lite* 
rary  world  with  the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  depth  of  their 
researches. 

But  the  Benedictins  are  accused  of  being  rich,  and  rich  they 
undoubtedly  were,  but  never  were  riches  better  acquired,  or 
better  employed ;  they  were  acquired  by  ages  of  persevering 
labour,  and  they  were  employed  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  in 
works  of  splendour.  ,  Never  was  there  so  fair  a  division  oi 
the  profits  of  agriculture  between  the  landlord  and  the  te- 
nants, as  between  the  monks  and  their  farmers;  never  was 
greater  indulgence  shewn  in  case  of  failure,  and  never  assist- 
ance more  readily  imparted  in  circumstances  of  distress.  In 
truth,  the  peasantry  on  the  abbey  lands  were,  in  all  countries, 
a  happy  and  contented  race,  well  instructed  in  their  duties, 
and  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  compa- 
tible with  their  situation.  They  alone  enjoyed  that  rural  fehcity 
which  poets  b^ve,  at  all  times,  attributed  to  their  fellows  at  large, 
and  might  justly  be  called  fijrtunate. 

Fortunatoe  niniiam  sua  si  bona  aorint. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  munificence  of  the  Order,  as  the 
princely  incomes  of  the  rich  abbies  have,  for  these  eight  centuries 
past,  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  erection  and  the  deco- 
ration of  churches,  halls,  and  libraries,  and  few  indeed  are  the 
provinces  of  Europe,  which  are  not  indebted  for  their  principal 
architectural  ornaments  to  the  taste,  the  splendour,  and  th« 
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c^ulence  of  the  Bencdictins;  imomuoh,  ihat  wben  it  disappears, 
and  the  period  of  its  extinction  is  probably  not  for  distant,  it 
will  leave  more  traces  of  its  existence,  and  more  monuments  of 
its  greatness  and  of  its  wide-estended  influenoe,  tbwi  any  em- 
pire, the  Roman  excepted,  that  ever  yet  flourished  on  the 
Earth. 

The  Benedictios  are  also  accused  of  luxury;  and  poets  and 
novelists  have  at  all  times  amused  themselves  in  describing 
Numbering  abbois,  pvrpkf  as  the  vities  that  imbosom  their 
abodes;  and  convivial  monks,  with  the  glass  m  their  bands, 
laughing  at  the  tolling  of  the  midnight  bet).  To  affim  that  no 
scenes  of  revelry  had  ev^  been  witnessed  in  an  abbey  woukt  be 
absurd;  to  imagine  that  such  scenes  were  frequrait  would  be 
ridiculous.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  obliges  his  disciples  to 
hospitality,  and  their  luxury  consisted  iu  entertaining  every 
guest  according  to  his  rank  and  to  their  means.  The  abbot  on 
such  occasions  represented  the  body,  and  was  exclusively  charged 
with  the  care  and  entertainment  of  visitors;  he  had  a  table  and 
separate  apartments  allotted  for  the  purpose,  and  generally  lived 
in  the  style  and  splendour  of  a  bishop.  In  the  interim,  the 
monks,  with  the  prior  at  their  head,  lived  in  their  usual  retire- 
menti  and  fed  upon  their  very  moderate  alknrance  in  their  hall, 
while,  to  season  their  repast,  a  lecture  was  read  from  the  Bible, 
the  Fathers,  or  Ecclesiastical  History. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  magnificence  of  their  edifices  was  con- 
'  fined  to  the  public  parts,  to  the  church,  to  the  library,  to  the  clois- 
ters, and  to  the  ball  or  refectory,  but  never  pervaded  the  cell  of  the 
monk  or  emblazoned  the  bare  walls  of  his  humble  dwelling.     In 
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fact,  whether  the  income  of  the  monastery  were  one  or  ten  thou- 
sand, the  furniture,  diet,  dress,  and  fa/e  of  the  private  monk  were 
always  the  same,  always  above  penury,  but  far  below  luxury. 
In  short,  monks  are  generally  by  birth  and  education,  gentlemen, 
and  their  mode  of  living  nearly  rebembles  that  of  fellows  of 
colleges;  with  this  difference,  that  their  engagements  are  for  life, 
and  that  nothing  but  sickness  can  exempt  them  from  constant 
residence  and  from  regular  attendance  in  hall  and  in  church. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence,  two  circumstances 
highly  creditable  to  this  Order.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bene- 
dictins  have  ever  been  averse  to  innovations,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  retain  in  the  liturgy  and  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Church  the  forms  and  the  order  that  prevailed  in  the  times  of 
their  founder,  and  thus,  by  discouraging  petty  practices  and 
whimsical  modes  or  expressions  of  devotion  invented  by  per- 
sons of  more  piety  than  prudence,  they  have  in  a  certain 
degree  preserved  unadulterated  and  undegraded,  the  purer 
and  more  majestic  ceremonial  of  the  ancients.  In  the  ucxt 
place,  in  political  struggles,  the  monks  have  either  observed 
a  charitable  neutrality,  befiriending  the  distressed,  and  allaying 
the  animosities  of  both  parties;  or,  if  forced  to  declare  them- 
selves, they  have  generally  joined  the  cause,  if  in  such  cases 
either  could  claim  to  be  the  cause,  of  their  country  and  of  jus- 
tice. In  scholastic  debates,  which  have  not  unfrequently  been 
conducted  with  great  rancor  and  some  mischief,  they  have  acted 
with  the  coolness  of  spectators  unconcerned  in  the  result,  and 
seem  occasionally  to  have  laughed  in  secret  at  the  furious  zeal 
with  which  the  contending  parties  supported  or  attacked  air-built 
theories  and  visionary  systems.    Even  in  the  more  important 
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contests  on  religious  articles,  which  sometimes  burst  forth  before 
the  Reformation,  and  have  raged  with  lesser  or  greater,  but 
always  with  most  malevolent  animosity,  ever  since  that  event; 
in  contests  which  have  ruffled  the  smoothest  minds  and  soured 
the  sweetest  tempers,  the  Benedictins  alone  seem  to  have  been 
exempt  from  the  common  frenzy,  have  preserved  their  usual 
calmness  in  the  midst  of  the  general  tempest,  and  have  kept 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  christian  charity  and  modera- 
tion. Among  them  we  find  no  inquisitors,  no  persecutors. 
Though  plundered,  stripped,  insulted,  in  most  reformed  coun- 
tries, they  seem  rather  to  have  deplored  in  silence,  what  they 
must  have  considered  as  the  errors  and  the  madness  of  the 
times,  than  inveighed  against  it  in  public ;  and  content  with 
the  testimony  of  their  own  consciences,  they  appear  to  have 
renounced  with  manly  piety  the  pleasure  of  complaint  and 
of  invective. 

This  body,  once  so  extensive,  so  rich,  so  powerAil,  is  now 
&lIeD,  and  its  history,  like  those  of  many  potent  empires,  will 
shortly  be  a  tale  of  days  that  are  no  more.  Philosophhts,  insects 
rising  in  swarms  from  the  dregs  of  modern  times,  buzz  and 
clap  their  wings  in  triumph ;  but  the  wise  man,  who  judges 
of  what  may  happen  hy  that  which  is  passed,  pauses  in  silence 
and  uncertainty.  When  he  contemplates  the  solitudes  that 
spread  around  the  Abbies  of  Vale  Crucis  and  of  Fumess,  and 
the  nusery  that  pines  away  in  the  cold  ruins  of  the  romantic 
TintCTn,  he  will  apprehend  that  posterity  may  derive  little  ad- 
vantage from  their  suppression,  and  be  little  inclined  to  ap- 
plaud the  zeal  of  their  improvident  forefathers.  The  savage 
wilds  of  the  Chartreux  have  been  abandoned  to  their  primeval 
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horrors;  the  sumnuts  of  Monte  Caseino,  lately  crowned  with 
stately  edifices,  are  destined  to  be  a  desert  once  more,  and  the 
solitudes  of  VaUombrosa,  now  enlivened  by  the  shoats  .of 
youthful  mirth,  will  ere  long  rebellow  the  grovlings  of  the 
bear  and  of  the  wolf  of  the  Apennines.  Such  is  the  policy 
<  of  the  philoBophic  goremors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
such  their  method  of  enconragii^  agriculture  and  of  augmenting 
population. 

From  the  Benedictins  sprung  many  minor  congregations  of 
more  or  less  repute,  according  to  the  talents  and  the  influence 
of  their  founders,  such  as  the  Bemardins,  Celestines,  Camaldo- 
lese,  dec.  The  first  derived  great  credit  from  the  eloquence,  the 
sanctity,  and  the  anthority  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard,  and 
grew  up  into  a  rich  and  nmnerous  Order.  The  second,  bnmble 
and  unambitious  as  their  founder,  who  from  the  papal  chair, 
then  confessedly  the  first  throne  in  Europe,  had  slunk  into  the 
silence  of  a  convent,  soon  subsided  in  obscurity  and  insignifi- 
cance. The  kitter  was  too  austere  to  become  numerous,  and 
if  we  except  a  few  thinly  inhabited  houses  at  Rocnc,  Venice,  a«»d 
Naples,  was  seen  only  in  deserts,  and  flourished  principally  in 
the  most  remote,  the  most  dreary  solitudes  of  the  Apennines. 

To  the  uMMiks  we  may  add  the  canoos  regular,  who,  with  the 
dress  and  ordinary  duties  of  other  prebendaries,  took  upon 
themselves  monastic  engagements  and  led  a  conventual  life; 
as  also  the  Tfacatins,  Hieronymites,  Ordtorians,  and  other  con- 
gregations of  clergy,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  education 
of  youth  and  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  lived  mi  com- 
mimities,  without  mahing  vows  or  contracting  any  permaneot 
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aod  irrevocable  obligatioas.  This  class  iratt,  perbftps,  t^e  most 
useful  and  the  least  ot:^ctionable;  heoce  it  hfis  rendered 
many  essential  services  to  the  public,  and  has  produced  many 
distJDgui^ed  lit^ary  characters.  All  these  orders,  congre^a^ . 
tions,  and  ioEStituktioDs,  have  ooe  advaetage  m  comtnoa,  wbick 
Ut  tibat  they  ^e  supported  by  a  regular  settled  inoome*  derived 
from  landed  property  or  from  public  graate ;  an  advantage  wbidi 
oootributes  much  to  tbeir  independence  and  to  tbeir  reflpectaJtii- 
lity,  and  distinguishes  them  irom  the  Becond  class  of  regidar 
clergy,  who  subsist  upon  alms  and  donations,  and  are  tiierefiwe 
called  Mendicants. 

To  these  latter,  excltisively,  belongs  the  ajqieUatioD  of  Tnna, 
derived  from  Fratres,  FroiJ,  Freres^  an  appellatioa  assumed 
first  by  St.  Francis  as  a  mark  of  humility,  and  retained  ever 
after  bj  his  followers.  It  woald  be  uadese,  and  I  fear  tedious, 
to  detain  die  iieader  with,  an  enttmeratku  of  this  nunwrous 
body  with  »)1  its  subdivisions^  or  with  a  deacription  of  their 
dresses,  distingiushing  features  and  particular  observances  and 
austerities.  Suffice'  it  to  say,  that  St.  Fcaacts,  of  Aasiasiumf 
©f  whom  I  have  ebewbere  given  the  reader  some  account,  gave 
the  first  example  and  the  first  impulse  in  dae  year  liOQ-  His 
(Ksciples  were  called  Fratres  Minora,  adr>d  in  a  very  short 
space  of  tinm  multi[^ied  lo  prodigiously  as  to  astonish,  and 
ahnost  to  terrify  the  dergy  of  that  age,  by  their  numba»  and  by 
their  activity. 

St.  Prancis,  of  Faula,  following  the  csamfde  of  his  oaniesakew 
instituted  a  new  order,  but  in  order  to  sink  »tiU  lower  oa  the 
scale  of  humility,  called  his  disciples  Fraires  Mmm. 
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St.  Dominic  founded  the  Order  of  the  Preachers,  better 
known  under  the  denomination  of  Dominicans. 

The  Carmelites  affect  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  prophet 
EUas,  and  only  underwent  a  reform  at  the  Christian  era;  they 
were  discovered  by  some  military  pilgiim  during  the  Crusades, 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Cannel,  and  were  thence  transplanted  to 
Italy,  and  other  European  countries,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  changes  of  climate  they  grew  and  flourished  for  several 
centuries. 

The  Augustines  or  Austin  Friars,  so  called  because  they  drew 
their  statutes  from  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  were  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  fraternity. 

All  these,  and  others  of  less  note,  were  originally  intended  to 
act  as  assistants  to  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  parochial 
duties,  but  in  process  of  time  the  auxiliaries  became  more  nu- 
merous than  the  main  body,  and  not  unfrequently  excited  its 
jealousy  and  hatred  by  trenching  upon  Its  prerogatives,  and 
by  usurping  part  of  its  credit  and  of  its  functions.  In  fact,  they 
had  contrived,  first,  by  pontifical  exemptions,  to  shake  off  the 
legal  authority  of  their  respective  bishops ;  next,  by  similar  con?, 
cessions,  to  acquire  some  share  of  their  apostolical  powers; 
and,  lastly,  by  certain  privileges  annexed  to  their  oratories  to 
gather  congregations  and  to  draw  the  people  away  from  the 
regular  parochial  service.  These  were  great  abuses,  and  in  towns, 
where  the  Friars  had  numerous  convents,  tended  not  a  little  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  spirit  and  the  simpli- 
city of  the  ancient  liturgy,  to  shews,  images,  and  exhibitions. 
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However,  to  compensate,  if  any  oHiipeDsation  can  be  made  for 
such  evils,  the  mendicant  Orders  produced  several  great  men ; 
each  in  its  time  had  rpused  the  age  from  a  lethargy  of  ignorance, 
and  had  awakened,  partially  at  least,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of 
improvement.  Besides,  in  small  towns,  in  numerous  villages, 
and  in  lonely  or  distant  provinces,  they  still  continue  to  fulfil 
their  original  object,  and,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  to  afford  a  ne- 
cessary assistance  to  the  ordinary  pastors.  They  are,  in  general, 
considered  as  too  numerous,  and  from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  meet  the  eye  in  certain  Capitals,  I  am  incUoed  to  admit 
this  conclusion.  But,  as  the  population  of  Italy  is  very  great, 
amounting  to  eighteen  millions  at  least,  and  as  all  that  immense 
population  professes  the  same  religion,  the  surplus  may  not  be 
so  excessive  as  is  usually  imagined.  At  all  events,  this  evil  is 
daily  diminishing,  and  the  succeeding  generations  in  Italy,  as 
in  most  other  countries,  will  probably  have  reason  to  lament 
the  want,  rather  tlian  complain  of  the  number,  of  religious 
ministers. 

To  conclude. — ^Tliere  are  in  the  religion  of  Italy  some,  and 
indeed  not  a  few,  abuses,  and  among  these  abuses  we  may  rank 
the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies,  and  the  introduction  of  theatrical 
exhibitions  and  theatrical  music  into  the  church ;  the  general  use 
and  exaggeration  of  certain  popular  and  undignified  forms  of  de- 
votion ;  and,  in  fine,  the  unnecessary  number  of  religious  establish- 
ments. These  abuses  originate  partly  from  the  influence  of  the 
climate  and  from  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  partly  from  the  na- 
tural effects  of  Ages,  which,  as  they  roll  on,  sometimes  improve  and 
sometimes  deteriorate  human  institutions.  To  remove  them  en- 
tirely, is  difficult;  to  eradicate  them  at  once,  would  be  dangerous 
and  perhaps  not  possible.    The  whole  business  of  reform  must  be 
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left  to  the  seal  of  eoUghtened  past<M>,  to  puUic  opinicm,  to 
the  inquisitive  and  critical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  Time,  » 
^t  to  destroy  his  own  work  and  to  root  up  weeds,  which  be 
himself  has  planted. 

Qnod  setu  vitium  poeuit,  atas  asferet. 

Pub.  Syr. 

At  alt  events,  one  obvious  reflection  presents  itself  to  console 
the  benevolent  and  truly  Christian  reader,  whose  expansive 
heart  embraces  all  mankind,  and  who  of  course  wishes  rather  to 
enlarge  than  to  narrow  the  conditions  of  pardon  and  the 
pale  of  salvation.  Of  all  the  abuses  here  enumo^ted,  not 
one,  in  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened  Protestant,  can  touch  the 
essence  of  Christianity ;  not  one  can  obscure  the  splendour  of 
die  Divine  perfections;  not  one  can  affect  the  mediation  of  the 
Redeemer,  or  obstruct  the  active  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
three  prime  and  all-enlivening  virtues  of  Faith,  of  Hope,  and  o( 
Charity.  On  the  contrary,  most,  if  not  all,  may  be  attributed 
to  a  well-intended,  though  an  ill-directed  eeal,  a  fault  which,  if 
any  human  failing  can  deserve  indulgence,  doubtless  merits  it 
most,  and  may  probably  experience  it  soonest.  With  this  re- 
Action  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  the  most  zealous  Protestant 
may  traverse  Italy  with  composure,  bear  its  abuses  with  temper, 
treat  a  monk  or  even  a  friar  with  civility,  and  still  consider 
himself  as  in  a  Christian  country. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

VIIL  After  having  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  Climate, 
of  the  Histofy,  of  the  Literature,  and  of  the  Religion  of  Italy, 
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we  shall  proceed  to  inake  some  observations  <»i  the  NatioiuU 
Character  of  its  inhabitants ;  observations  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  subject  has  been  much  distorted  by  prejudice  and  by  mis- 
representation.    National,  like  individual  character,  is,  I  am 
avare,  a  wonderful  texUiie,  c<Hnpo6ed  of  threads  oftentimee  so 
fine,  and  frequently  so  interwoven,  as  to  escape  tbe  notice  of 
the  most  penetrating  observer.     But  ibis  obscurity  affects  only 
the  more  delicate  tints,  and  leaves  the  principsd  and  consti- 
tuent colours  their  full  strength  and  effect    The  latter  part  of 
this  observation  becomes  more  applicable  to  such  individuals 
and  natifxis  as  are  placed  in  trying  circuaistances,  which  neces* 
sarily  call  forth  all  the  passions,   and  obUge  nature  to  exert 
without  controul  all  her  latent  eoergiee.      On  such  oocaakxas 
the  character  throws  off  every  disguise,  and  di^Iays  all  its 
pecuhar  and  distinctive  features.     Now,  if  ever  any  nation  has 
b^n  placed  in  sitch  ciroumstances  it  certainly  is  the  Italian, 
and  consequently  we  should  be  led  to  condude,  that  bo  na- 
tional   character    could    be   more  open   to  o^ervatioQ,    aod 
more  capable  of  being  drawn  with  strict  accuracy  and  pre> 
dsion.      Yet,    the  very  contrary  has  happ^ied,    and  never 
surdy  were  any  portraits  more  overcharged,  and  more  totall/ 
unlike  the  original,  than  the  pictures  which  some  travellera 
have  drawn  (at  leisure  apparently,)  and  given  to  the  public  as 
characters  of  the  Italians.    If  we  may  credit  these  impartial 
gentlemen,  the  Italians  combine  in  their  hearts  almost  every 
vice  that  can  defile  and  degrade  human  nature.    They  are  ig- 
norant and  vain,  effeminate  and  cruel,  cowardly  and  treacherous, 
false  in  their  professions,  knavish  in  their  dealings,  and  hypo- 
critical in  their  religion ;  so  debauched  as  to  live  in  promiscuous 
adultery,  yet  so  jealous  as  to  murder  their  rivak ;  so  impious  as 
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scarcdly  to  believe  in  God,  yet  so  bigotted  as  to  burn  all  who 
reject  their  superstitions;  void  of  all  patriotism,  yet  proud  of 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors:  in  short,  wallowing  in  sensual  in- 
dulgence, and  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue,  honour,  and 
improvement.  Hence,  is  a  scene  of  lewdness  or  debauchery  to 
be  introduced  into  a  Romance?  It  is  placed  in  an  Italian  con- 
Vent.  Is  an  assassin  wanted,  to  frighten  ladies  in  the  counr 
try,  or  to  terrify  a  London  mob  on  the  stage?  An  Italian 
appears ;  a  monk  or  a  friar  probably,  with  a  dose  of  poison  in 
one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other.  Is  a  crime  too  great  for 
utterance  to  be  presented  dimly  to  the  imagination?  It  is 
half  disclosed  in  an  Italian  confessional.  In  short,  is  some 
inhuman  plot  to  be  executed,  or  is  religion  to  be  employed 
as  the  means  or  instrument  of  lust  or  revenge?  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Italy ;  the  contrivers  and  the  perpetrators  are  Italians; 
and  to  give  it  more  diabolical  effect,  a  convent  or  a  church  is  the 
stage,  and  clergymen  of  some  description  or  other,  are  the  actors 
of  the  tragedy.  These  misrepresentations,  absurd  and  ilUfounded 
as  they  are,  have  been  inserted  in  so  many  books  of  travels,  and 
interwoven  with  so  many  popular  tales,  that  they  have  at  length 
biassed  public  opinion,  and  excited  a  distrust  and  an  anti- 
pathy towards  the  Italian  nation.  —  -- 

The  authors  of  these  Tales  of  Terror  ought  to  recollect,  that 
in  amusing  the  imagination  they  are  not  allowed  to  pervert  the 
judgment ;  and  that,  if  it  be  a  crime  to  defame  an  individual,  it 
is  ^gravated  guilt  to  slander  a  whole  people.  Yet  this  class  of 
writers,  who  professedly  deal  in  fiction,  however  they  may  un- 
designedly influence  the  public  mind,  appear  innocent  when 
compared  with  travellers  who,  while  they  pretend  to  adhere 
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to  strict  veracity,  relate  as  eye-witnesses,  fiicts  which  never  hap- 
pened, and  give  as  iDterlocutors,  conversations  that  were  never 
uttered,  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  reader  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  sacrificing  the  reputation  of  individuals  and 
of  nations  without  mercy  or  remorse.  This  fondness  for  mis- 
chi€!vou8  and  ill-natured  fiction,  which  some  celebrated  authors 
have  indulged  to  a  great  excess,  has  sometimes  been  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  their  countrymen,  and  has  closed  against  them 
the  best  sources  both  of  information  and  of  amusement,  that 
is  the  societies  of  Capitals  through  which  they  passed,  in  Sicily 
and  in  Italy  *. 

But  this  evil  is  trivial  in  comparisbn  of  the  greater  mis- 
chief which  such  works  do  at  home,  by  infusing  prejudices, 
and  exciting  rancorous  antipathies -against  our  fellow-creatures, 
sentiments  generally  ill-founded  and  always  unchristian  and 
malevolent.  If  it  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  malignity 
of  such  authors,  it  is  still  more  so  to  conceive  the  credulity 
of  the  readers  who  give  the  traveller  full  credit  for  whatever 
he  chooses  to  relate,  and  hsten  to  his  tales  with  the  most 
unsuspicious  confidence.  Yet,  if  they  reflected  upon  the 
propensity  which  travellers  in  general  are  supposed  to  have 
to  fiction  and  exaggeration,   and  how  httle  English  travellers 


*  See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Swinburne'a  account  of  bis  reception  at  Palenno, 
■ubsequent  to  Brydone's  publication.  Vol.  III.  sect.  25.  I  always  cite  this  sen- 
sible and  ytTy  accurate  writer  with  satisfaction.  Had  he  ^iven  the  public  such  an 
account  of  Italj  in  general  as  he  has  of  its  southern  proTinces,  he  would  have 
tuperseded  the  necessity  of  the  present  publication. 
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ia  particular,  for  various  nasons,  associate  with  the  peo^^  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  pass,  they  would  find  more 
reasons  for  doubt  and  diffidence  than  for  ii»|^cit  b^f  in  stich 
xdatioas. 

Bnt  if  I  ol^ect  to  such  nrisrepresentations  ami  Hterarj 
folsehoods  as  a  maxk  of  veracity,  1  censure  tbem  with  double 
severity  as  a  patriot.  I  consider  them,  when  poblished,  as 
insults  to  the  good  sense  and  the  candor  of  the  nation; 
and,  when  bdiered,  as  so  many  montn&ents  of  its  crednfity 
and  its  injustice.  Hitherto  foreigners,  and  particularly 
Italians,  hare  shewn  very  little  inclination  to  retaliate,  and  in 
geoenl  diaplaj  towards  t^  manners^  the  lit^ature,  and  the 
vepvrtatioa  of  JBngland,  a  partiality  the  more  generous  on  thdr 
ttde  because  the  less  merited  on  ours.  Sneh  condnct  gives 
tb^n  a  claim  not  to  jastice  only  but  t»  indulgence,  and  might 
imduoe  a  generoos  travetlcH'  to  dwell  with  more  complacency 
upon  their  rirtues  than  upon  their  defects.  Id  th»t  disposition 
of  iAn»d,  the  fottowiwg  observations  are  written,  and  witt  per- 
haps be  found  oiore  fevonrable  to  the  ItaHan  charactn*  than 
the  reader  naay  naturally  expect;  though  in  the  author's  inti- 
mattt  cenvietioa  they  are  ahrays  strictly  conformable  to  tiuth 
and  to  justice. 

National  character  is  the  result,  in  a.  great  degree,  of  climate, 
religion,  government,  and  education,  which  modify  our  common 
nature,  and  give  it  those  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  which  inhabit  the  earth.  Many  other  causes,  some 
of  which,  as  I  have  before  hinted,,  lie  too  deep  fox  humen.  io- 
vestigation,  may  concur  ia  heightening  and  vuyin^  the  e£Ecct,^ 
but  the  above-mentioned  aie,  witkcnit  dovfot,  theprincrpat.   Airr 
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alteratioD  ia  these  grand  kigredicnts  must  influence  the  cbarao 
ten  iuid  to  such  a  change  we  must  ascribe  it»  improveraeftt  or 
ita  (kteiifHatioa. 

The  ancient  iakabitants  of  Italy  axe,  in  genenJ  I  believe, 
admitted  to  have  been  a  wiae,  a  valiant  and  a  virtuous  people, 
particularly  from  the  period  which  united  them  iosepaEably  to 
the  desUoMfr  and  the  glories  o£  the  Roouin  name,  and.  employed 
tbera  aa  inkstruiniaits  in  the  cooquest  and  the  civUiaatioa  of  half 
the  Globe.  Though  the  cooaciousnesfti^powcn'  aad  the  prases- 
HOQ  of  emigre  may  affect  the  mind  and  the  maaoers  ^  anatioo^ 
and  may  give  pride  t»  the-  portt  defiaime  toikg.^t;  and  tbou^ 
nuny  dreadful  Devolutions  have  since  rolled  over  the  regi<ta»  of 
Italy  and  swept  away  their  inhabitants;  yet  I  know  aa  cause  so 
actively  destructive  as  to  have  totaUy  debased  the  cbasactei  of 
the  unhapipy  Italians,  and  bereA  them  at  enee  of  «/<  the  virtus* 
that  reodned  theic  predecesa«w»  sa  Uluatiious..  They  e^oy  the 
same  advantages  of  climate  as-  their  ancestors,  t^  aasM  semae 
skies,  the  same  fertile  soil^  the  same  lovely  scenery.  The  cloads 
and  frosts  of  tbe  north  did  not  accompwiy  the  septaitrioqai  io- 
TadieiS)  and  in.  spite  of  every  pc^ticali  disaster  nature  still  ccmtii- 
nues  to- smile 'upoQ  her  behoved  Italy.  !■  reU^oa,  iBdeed„  the 
cfaafflige  has  been  great  aiwl  efieetu^ ;  but  that  change  w  Italy, 
m  in  every  Christian  countny,  by  enlivening  the  ouad  and 
hf  impBovMog  the  heart  ia  the  knowledge  of  moral  truth,  has 
raised  the  modou  ehild  above  the  ancieat  phikis<m^er..  As 
lim  Bevcdution,  therefore,,  caaaoC  have  deteriocaked  tbe  ehasae- 
ter,  we  shall  proceed  Co  the  great,  ehaages  which,  sio  many  evenlr 
U  centuEiGS  have  pnoduced  ia  the  Itatiaa  gfWtTnQWBts.  and 
inlicy- 
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Italy  was  ori^nally  divided  into  as  many,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  into  more  independent  and  jarring  governments  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  this  state  of  division  and  of  hostility  lasted 
till  a  very  advanced  period  of  Roman  History,  when  the  GREAT 
REPUBLIC,  after  ages  of  sanguinary  contest,  at  length  con- 
quered the  whole  Peninsula,  and  united  all  its  inhabitants  in 
one  common  name,  cause,  and  interest.  The  history  of  these 
petty  states,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Rome,  is  ob- 
scure, and  affords  light  too  faint  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  their  respective  constitutions.  One  circumstance, 
however,  we  may  discover  highly  honourable  to  them,  and  that 
is,  that  Liberty  was  the  end  and  the  object  of  all,  and  though  it 
sometimes  rose  to  anarchy,  and  as  ofben  subsided  in  tyranny, 
yet  it  always  revived  and  ever  remained  the  prevailing  spirit 
that  ruled  their  councils  and  animated  their  enterprizes.  Li- 
berty brought  with  it  its  usual  retinue  of  virtues  and  of  bles- 
sings, courage,  industry,  and  temperance,  independence,  plenty, 
and  population ;  virtues  and  blessings  which,  when  drawn  up 
against  Rome,  long  suspended  the  high  designs  of  Fate  in  her 
favour,  and  when  ranged  afterwards  on  her  side,  soon  laid  the 
Universe  prostrate  before  her.  But  this  momentous  conquest  that 
crowned  Rome  and  Italy  with  glory  and  with  empire,  closed  the 
career  of  Rx>man  virtue  and  happiness  for  ever,  and  by  raising 
to  the  throne  a  race  of  ruthless  and  all-powerful  tyrants  con- 
verted the  country  and  its  Capital  into  the  theatre  and  very  seat 
of  guilt  and  of  misery.  To  the  whole  of  this  long  interval,  ex- 
tending from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  we  may  apply,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
prosperous  reigns,  the  dark  picture  which  Tacitus  has  drawn  of 
a  part  of  it  only.     "  Atrox  praliisf  discors  seditioiUbus,  ipsa  ^iam 
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pace  savum.  Hausta  out  diruta  urbes;  poUuta  carimoniee;  magna 
adulteria ;  plenum  exiliis  mare,  infetti  cadilms  scopuli ;  atroeius  in 
urbe  scevitum*."  In  these  times  of  guilt  and  of  disaster  every 
trace  of  ancient  virtue  must  nearly  have  disappeared,  and  the 
Italian  character  reached  its  lowest  degradation.  The  era 
therefore,  of  the  prosperity  and  virtue  of  Italy  may  be  confined 
to  the  space  which  elapsed  between  the  foundation  of  Rome 
and  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  including  on  the  one  side  the 
dawning,  on  the  other,  the  decline,  of  its  glory  and  of  its  felicity. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  the  national  character  displayed  many  vir- 
tues and  betrayed  few  defects-f-.  Every  state  produced  its 
citizens,  its  sages,  its  heroes,  capable  of  meeting  the  legions, 
the  senators,  the  consuls  of  Rome  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet, 
without  disgrace  and  oftentimes  with  honour.  Frugality  at 
home,  valour  abroad,  patriotism  in  every  circumstance,  aeem  to 
have  been  virtues  common  to  all;  while  perseverance  and  resolu- 
tion, rising  superior  to  every  obstacle,  were  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
the  Romans.  These  qualities  were  probably  owing  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senate,  that  assembly  of  kings,  as  the  astonished  Greek 
seems  justly  to    have  called   it;    they  lingered  in  that  body 


•f   Of  the  Italian  race  during  this  period,  VirgU  speaks  in  the  following 
lineo:— 

Hsc  (Italia)  genus  acre  virum,  Marsos,  pubemque  Sabellam 
Aseuetumque  malo  Ligurem,  Tolscosque  verutos 
Extulit;  hfec  Deciot),  Marios,  raagoosque  Camilloe, 

Scipiadas  duros  belle 

Georg.  u. 
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wbcB  ereery  other  Tirtue  had  fled,  and  tb^  sometimes  graced  its 
decline  with  a  transioit  beam  of  magnanimity. 

Now,  to  apply  these  ohserrations  on  the  state  of  ancient  to 
tliat  of  modern  Italy,  there  is  a  petiod  in  the  history  o€  die 
latter,  when  a^n  restored  to  her  original  state  of  diviuon,  she 
enjoyed  the  same  liberty  and  displayed  the  same  virtues.  The 
pariod  to  whidi  I  allude  comprises  the  space  that  elapsed  Irom 
the  t^ath  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  great  cities, 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  German  Ceesars,  roee  into  indepen- 
dent and  sometimes  powerfiil  Fopubtics,  superior  in  fame  and 
in  gre^uess  to  their  ancestors,  the  I^goriaiu,  Uie  Etmnans,  the 
SMaaaites,&c.  and  equal  toThebea,  to  Athens,.and  to  Xjacedemcm. 
Like  these  states  they  were  raigaged  in  perpetual  warfare,  but 
their  mutual  hostilities  in  both  cases  seem  to  have  contributed 
nove  to  their  advantage  than  to  their  prejudice,  by  exciting  a 
spiht  of  emulation,  enterpri^,  and  patriotism,  with  alt  the 
military  and  manly  virtues. 

I  have  elsewhere  hinted  at  the  flourishing  state  of  these 
commonwealths,  but  were  I  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
them  and  liie  Greek  states,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove,  that  in  pohtical  institutions,  wise  councils,  bold  en- 
terprize,  riches  and  duration,  the  advantage  is  generally  on 
their  side:  I  may  add,  that  their  history  is  as  eventful  and 
as  instructive,  less  sullied  with  crime,  if  not  more  abundant  in 
virtue.  The  history  of  Thebes  is  short ;  its  sun  rose  and  set 
with  its  hero  Epaminondas ;  and  all  the  glories,  all  the  achieve* 
ments  of  Greece,  are  comprised  in  the  records  of  Athens  and 
of  Lacedtemon.  Yet,  can  the  annals  of  these  cities,  can  their 
petty  wars  in  Greece  and  in  Sicily,  can  even  that  splendid  struggle 
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with  the  Persian  monarch  be  compared  to  the  histories  of  Genoa 
and  of  Venice,  to  their  bold  contests  with  German,  French, 
Spanish  invaders  at  home,  and  abroad  to  their  glorious  feats  of 
arms  against  the  accumulated  power  of  the  mighty  Sultan  ? 
The  enterprizes  of  Lacedsemon  and  of  Athens-were  confined  to 
their  own  narrow  seas  and  to  the  bordering  coasts,  and  never  ex- 
tended beyond  Sicily  then  a  Grecian  island.  The  fleets  of  Genoa 
and  of  Venice  swept  the  whole  Mediterranean,  carried  devastation 
and  terror  over  all  the  shores  of  Africa  and  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
more  than  once  bore  defiance  and  hostility  into  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople. If,  therefore,  we  praise  the  ancient  Greeks  we  cannot 
injustice  refuse  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the  modem  Italians; 
the  same  virtues  that  plead  in  &vour  of  the  former,  demand  for 
the  latter  some  share  of  our  esteem  and  admiration.  We  may 
carry  the  parallel  still  farther  and  observe,  that  in  the  Italian  as  in 
the  Greek  republics,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  that  poetry,  history,  and  grammar,  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  kept  pace  with  the  glory  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  were  employed  at  home  to  immortalize 
the  achievements  performed  by  its  heroes  abroad.  Here  indeed 
the  first  praise  belongs  to  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors,  but 
surely  no  small  honour  and  acknowledgment  are  due  to  those 
who  restored  and  perhaps  improved  these  noble  pursuits  *.     So 


' Ugregiai  artes  ostenderit,  esto, 

Gnecia,  tradiderit  Latio  praedarareperta; 
Duin  post,  in  melius,  aliunde  accepts,  Latini 
Omnia  retulerlnt,  dum  longe  maxima  Roma 
Ut  belli  Btudiie,  ita  doclis  artibus,  omnes 
Quod  fiol  cumque  videt  terranim,  anteiverit  urbes. 

Vida  de  Art.  Poet.  lAh. 
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£bx,  at  least,  we  «ee  ino  reason  for  reproaching  the  people  of  Italy 
with  d^eneracy. 

Thb  state  <^  polity,  bo  much  resembling  ancient  Greece, 
has  undergone  »  great  change,  it  is  true,  during  the  two 
(X  three  last  centuries.  Several  of  the  lewer  republics  have 
lost  thar  iodependenoe  and  been  annexed  to  the  greater; 
Florence  has  been  enslaved  to  its  X>ukes;  Pinz  and  Sienna 
have  ^ared  the  fale  of  J^/onence,  and  other  revolutions  have 
taken  place  equally  inwucai  to  tte  interests  of  hboty.  Y«t 
the  two  great  republics  still  survived,  and  continued  to  (dis- 
play much  of  thdr  ancient  energy  ev«n  bo  late  as  the  middle 
-<^  the  last  century.  Besides,  the  various  cfau3^  alluded  to 
veve  internal,,  and  while  tfaey  transferred  power,  riches,  and 
peculation  iVom  one  raty  to  another,  in  no  wise  afiected  the  e::^ 
leraal  lustre  and  i&dependoioe  of  the  country.  On  the  cod- 
ti^y,  a  we  may  believe  a  judicious  histori^i*,  w^om  I  have 
often  bad  occasion  to  quote  in  these  observations,  Rome  bersdf 
never  beheld  more  splendid  days  since  the  extinction  of  her 
eoapire,  than  during  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  had  Italy, 
from  the  sanie  era,  been  more  iree  Irom  barbarian  iafluenQe,  ever 
«i^ed  more  tranquillity  at  bom^  or  been  moK  respected 
.abroad,  than  iduring  the  yeft«  ^al  {preceded  the  French  Revo- 
lution. According  to  this  representation,  the  accuracy  of  which 
xt  would  be  difficult  to  question,  we  discover  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  Italians  that  must  necessarily  degrade 
their  public  character,  or  entirely  efface  the  remembrance  of  the 
.virtues  which  made  Uue  naUoo  great  and  illustrious  during  so 
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manj  ages.  The  French  RevoluUoD»  it  must  be  owned,  darkened 
the  bright  pTOBpects  of  Italy,  and  indeed  clouded  the  whole  hori- 
sxHi  of  Europe;  but  whatever  its  local  ravages  may  have  been,  I  do 
not  see  that  its  general  effects  have  produced  a  greater  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Italians  than  in  that  of  the  .Spaniards,  of  the 
Dutch,  of  the  Swiss,  and  of  the  Germans,  all  of  whom  lie  equally 
within  the  range  of  its  devastation.  At  all  events,  the  fiiU  extant 
of  its  mischief,  if  Providence  deigns  to  allow  ik  a  longer  duratioui 
will  be  known  only  to  our  posterity ;  till  the  present  moment, 
horror  and  d^estatioa  are  Uie  only  sentiments  it  has  excited  ia; 
the  uinds  of  its  victims.  » 

So  &r  I  have  endearoued  to  shew,  that  then?  h  nothing  im 
the  history  <^  IteAy  which  can  justify  the  reproacbes  made  to 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  by  certain  inconettterate  or  pce^ 
judiced  authors.  I  will  now  proceed  to  partioidars  wid  taks 
into  consideration  some  of  the  many  vices  imputed  to  theta. 
But  first  I  muA  observe^  that  few  travelers  have  had  either  t^ 
leisure  or  the  inclination,  and  stilt  fewer  tiie  informatioa  and 
the  opportunities  necessary  to  foim  a  just  estimate  of  the  Italiaar 
character.  Many  drive  through  the  country  with  the  rapidity 
of  couriers,  content  themsdves  with  a  hasty  inspection  of  what 
they  term  its  curtotkiest  confine  their  conversation  to  the  inn- 
keepers and  the  Ctoeram,  visit  tiie  Opera-house,  periiaps  intrigue 
with  an  actress,  then  return  home,  and  write  a  Tour  through 
Italy.  Others,  with  more  information  and  better  taste,  find 
that  the  ancient  monummts  and  classic  scenery  of  the  country, 
the  perusal  of  the  Roman  authors  on  the  spot  where  they 
w^'e  ins{nred,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  artists,  i\inush  sufficient  occupation  for  every  hour;  these 
4c  2 
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cannot  prevjul  upon  themselves  to  sacrifice  such  refined  enjoy- 
ments to  the  formality  of  visits  and  to  the  frivolity  of  general 
conversation.  Such  travellers,  without  doubt,  derive  much 
improvement  and  much  rational  entertainment  from  their 
tour ;  but  yet  they  cannot  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  charact^ 
of  the  Italians.  For  this  purpose  are  requisite,  in  the  first  place, 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  a  qualifi<- 
cation  in  which  transalpines  in  general  are  very  deficient;  in 
the  second  place,  a  familiar  and  effectual  introduction  into  the 
best  houses  in  each  city ;  and  thirdly,  time  and  resolution  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  to  which  such  an  introduction  natu- 
rally leads,  t  might  add,  a  fourth  requisite,  perhaps  not  less 
necessary  than  the  former,  I  mean  good  nature,  a  virtue  that 
does  not  p^mit  us  to  condemn  as  absurd  every  practice  and  opi- 
nion contrary  to  the  modes  of  thinking  and  of  living  established 
in  our  own  country.  Endowed  with  these  qnahties,  a  traveller 
will  indeed  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  subject,  and  enabled  to 
form  an  c^inion  from  his  own  experience ;  an  opinion  which  he 
will  find  very  different  from  that  generally  enforced  by  ignorant 
writers,  and  adopted  by  inconsiderate  readers. 

He  will  experience,  contrary  probably  to  his  expectations, 
much  hospitality,  as  iar  as  hospitality  consists,  in  furnishing  a 
guest  with  every  accommodation.  This  is  so  true,  that  a  good 
letter  of  recommendation  may  carry  a  traveller  from  house  to 
house  over  all  Italy ;  a  circumstance  that  accounts  for  the  mdif- 
ference  of  the  inns  in  the  lesser  towns,  which  are  frequented 
solely  by  foreigners  and  by  the  middling  classes,  as  Italians  of 
rank  almost  always  lodge,  when  travelling,  in  private  houses. 
When  QDce  introduced  into  a  house,  he  will  find  it  always  open  to 
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him,  and  the  moi^  frequent  his  visits,  the  greater  will  be  his 
coQsideration,  as  such  assiduity  is  i-egardcd  as  a  mark  both  of 
confideoce  aud  of  respect.  Dinners,  though  not  uncommon  in 
Home,  Naples,  and  Milan,  are  not  much  in  fashion.  The 
Italians  are  very  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  their 
re^pasts-are  short,  and  too  hasty  in  their  opinion,  for  conversa- 
tion. They  devote  the  whole  evenings,  and  part  of  the  night  to 
society,  when  they  love  to  meet  and  enjoy  their  friends  at 
leisure.  In  this  respect  they  differ  much  from  us,  and  indeed 
from  most  transalpines,  but  I  know  not  that  we  have  reason  to 
condemn  them.  If  zve  consult  conviviality,  they  look  to  health, 
and  perhaps  to  economy.  On  which  side  rational  self  enjoyment, 
and  even  social  is  to  be  found,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 
Nor,  if  they. are  biassed  on  this  occasion  by  economical  mo- 
tives do  they  deserve!  much  censure.  Their  taste  for  expence 
takes  a  different  direction.  They  prefer  Minerva  to  Bacchus^ 
and  take  less  pleasure  in  regaling  themselves  on  turtle,  venison, 
champagne,  and  burgundy,  than  in  contemplating  pictures, 
statues,  marble  halls,  and  pillared  porticos. 

As  for  courage,  it  is  a  quality  common  to  the  whole  species : 
every  nation  arrogates  it  to  itself,  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  all. 
If  any  sebm  deficient  in  it,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
to  innate  cowardice,  but  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war,  to  want 
of  discipline,  to  consciousness  oftheinutihty  of  resistance,  or  to 
some  such  incidental  drcumstance.  Hence,  nations  most  inured 
to  arms  display  this  quality  most ;  and  hence  the  same  army,  as 
well  as  the  same  individual,  sometimes  gives  surprizing  marks  of 
courage  and  of  cowardice  in  the  same  campaign.  To  accuse  the 
Italians  of  cowardice  is  to  belie  their  whole  history.  The  troops 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  were  distinguished  for  their  valour,  while 
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their  mooarchs  acted  the  part  of  warriws.  Btoi  in  the  late  in- 
vasion* the  peasantry  themselves,  in  some  parts  o£  the  Neftpo- 
litan*  and  particularly  of  the  Roman  state,  made  a  bold  *»d 
generous  tfaoogh  ineffectual  resistance.  Not  countge,  ther^re, 
but  the  motives  which  call  it  forth,  and  the  nwans  which  give  it 
effect,  that  is  discipline,  hope,  interest,  Sea.  are  wanting  to  the 
Italians. 

Those  who  re^unach  the  Italians  with  ignonmce  must  have 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  people,  and  have  oonfined 
their  observations  to  the  lowest  pc^ulace  of  great  cities^  and  to 
the  peasants  of  certain  mountainous  tracts  and  unfrequentod 
provincea.  Such  dassea,  in  all  countries,  not  excepting  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  little  means  and  less  inclination  to 
acquire  knowledge]  they  are  every  where  Idt  much  to  nature,  and 
consequently  retain  something  of  the  Savage.  The  peasantry  of 
the  north  of  Italy,  particakurly  of  the  Piedmontese  and  Milanese 
tcffritories,  and  those  of  Tuscany,  were,  previous  to  the  French 
invasion,  universally  taught  to  read  and  write ;  they  were  in  every 
respect  as  well  instructed  as  that  class  ought  to  be,  and  equal  in 
point  of  inilMinwtion  to  the  peasantry  of  the  most  flourishing 
cbiiDtriea  in  Europe.  Even  in  the  NeapoUtan  territory,  without 
donbt,  the  worst  governed  of  all  the  Italian  states,  I  have  seen 
&  diephecd  boy  lying  under  a  tree  with  a  book  in  his  haad,  \m 
dog  at  hia  feet,  and  his  goats  brouzing  on  the  rocky  hills  ux}und 
him,  a  sxne  moi'e  delightfiil  than  tuiy  described  in  classic  pa6- 
toral.  The  middling  classes,  which  in  reality  constitute  the 
strength  and  give  the  character  of  a  nation,  are  generaUy  very 
well  acquainted  with  evo-y  thing  that  regards  their  duty,  the 
ofc^t  of  their  profession,  and  their  respective  interests.  In  ^c 
writing,  m  the  hi^w  ruloi  of  arithmetic  and  in  geegmpt^»  iktcy 
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are  inferior  to  the  same  clasoes  in  England,  but  guch  accom- 
plishments are  most  valued  because  most  useful,  in  commer- 
cial countries ;  especially  when  qational  prosperity  is  intimately 
connected  with  navigation,  and  when  a  spirit  of  adventure 
is  very  generally  prevalent  in  the  middling  and  the  lower  classes. 
But,  even  where  the  ordinary  share  of  information  is  wanting, 
the  deficiency  is  not  so  perceptible  as  in  more  northern  regions, 
whose  inhabitants  are  paturally  slow  and  inattentive.  The  Italian 
is  acute  and  observing.  These  two  qualities  united  supply  in 
some  degree  the  place  of  reading,  and  give  his  conversation  more 
life,  more  sense,  aud  more  interest  th»a  are  to  }»  fi^und  in  the 
discourse  of  tranaalpines  of  much  bettef  education. 

We  now  come  to  the  higher  cJass^  for  agunst  t)iem  the  re- 
proach is  particularly  Jl^vdled,  and  su^i^ng  |Lbe  accvsation 
well-grounded,  I  must  ^uggeat  a  few  circuaisJl;«aoes  if^  extenua- 
tion. On  the  Continent  i^  general,  tbe  various  governm^its 
are  purely  monarchical,  the  whole  administraticm  is  confined 
to  the  soveireign  And  tus  minister^  while  the  body  pf  the  na- 
tion is  excluded  from  all  share  and  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  owj^  .cqocei^ns.  Swqh  wj  .exclusipa  operates  roost 
percej>tibily  upw  the  higher  classes,  whose  natural  province 
such  management  is,  and  by  withdrawing  every  stimulus  to 
exertion  and  ir^proyement,  it  acts  as  a  powerfiil  soporific,  and 
lulls  them  unavoidably  into  slot|h  and  ignorance.  In  a  free 
country,  mental  improvement  brings  with  it  its  own  ceward, 
ofl€:ntimes  rank  and  fortune,  aiid  always  faofie  and  consider- 
ation: it  is  both  nepessary  ^nd  fashionable,  anct  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  ,by  any  individual,  who  means  to  attain  or 
to  keep  a  place  in  the  higher  orders  of  society.  In  a  despotic 
^veramentt  aU  ^J»ese  JWrtives  are  wanting.  The  drudgery  ne- 
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cessarj  for  the  acquisition  of  information  is  rewarded  only  by  the 
consciousness  of  intellectual  superiority ;  an  advantafre  of  little 
weight  in  countries,  where  mental  attainments  are  too  much 
undervalued  to  attract  attention  or  to  excite  envy.  Hence,  after 
having  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  college  education, 
or  loitered  away  a  few  years  with  a  private  tutor,  the  noble 
youth  of  the  Continent,  if  not  employed  in  the  army  sink  into 
domestic  indolence,  and  fritter  life  away  in  the  endless  frivoUties 
of  town  society. 

After  this  general  apology  for  the  ignorance  of  the  continental 
gentry,  I  must  say,  in  favour  of  the  Italians  in  particular,  that 
they  stand  in  less  need  of  it  than  the  same  class  in  any  other 
country.  Whether  the  various  republics  that  lately  flourished 
in  Italy  furnishes  them  with  more  inducements  to  mental  culti- 
vation ;  or  whether  the  natural  afiection  to  literature  which  had 
never  been  totally  extinguished  even  in  the  barbarous  ages,  im- 
pells  them  spontaneously  to  application,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
Italian  nobility  have  always  distinguished  themselves  by  culti- 
vating and  encouraging  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  To  prove  this 
assertion,  which  may  perhaps  surprize  many  of  my  readers,  I  need 
only  observe,  that  many  or  rather  most  of  the  Italian  academies 
were  founded  by  gentlemen,  and  are  still  composed  principally 
of  members  of  that  class.  Such  is  the  Arcadian  academy  at 
Rome,  such  the  Crusca  at  Florence,  the  Olympic  at  Vicenxa, 
the  Fisiocritici  of  Siena,  &c.  To  this  proof,  in  itself  sufficiently 
strong,  I  will  add,  that  the  Italian  nobility  has  produced  more 
authors  even  in  our  days  than  the  same  class  has  ever  yet 
done  in  any  country,  not  excepting  our  own,  where  they  are 
in  general  the  best  informed.  "Who  has  not  heard  the  names 
Mqffei,   Carli,   RezzmicOy    Salluzzi,  Doria,   Filangieri,  Alfierif 
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They  were  all  of  noble  birth,  and  have  certainly  done  credit 
to  it,  and  reflected  a  lustre  upon  their  order  more  brilliant 
and  more  honourable  than  the  blaze  of  all  the  coronets  and  alt 
the  stars  of  Europe  united.  Many  more  might  be  mentioned, 
but  instead  of  swelling  these  pages  with  a  dry  catalogue  of 
names,  I  shall  only  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  lists  of  the 
various  academies,  (and  there  is  scarce  a  town  in  Italy  without 
one  or  more  of  these  literary  associations),  and  he  will  And,  that 
they  consist,  as  I  have  observed,  of  nobles  and  clergy  almost 
exclusively.  I  remember  being  present  at  one  of  the  acade- 
mical assemblies  at  Florence;  it  was  crowded  with  members; 
several  sonnets  were  recited,  and  some  dissertations  read  by 
their  respective  authors.  Most  of  the  auditors  and  all  the 
authors  were  gentlemen,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  person  who 
had  been  so  obliging  as  to  introduce  us.  Moreover,  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  music,  is  almost 
innate  in  the  ItaHan  gentry,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  an- 
cient Greeks ;  now,  a  taste  so  refined  in  itself,  and  the  result 
of  so  much  observation  and  of  so  much  sensibility,  seems 
to  presuppose  some,  and  indeed  no  small,  degree,  of  mental 
(Cultivation,  and  is  scarcely  separable  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  two  great  soi^rces  of  information,  antiquities  and 
history. 

AYe  will  now  pass  to  an  accusation  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
and  consider  the  state  of  morality  in  Italy,  as  far  as  it  regards 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes;  and  here  again,  as  I  am  per^ 
suaded  that  my  representation  will  surprize  many  of  my  readersi 
I  think  it  necessary  to  make  some  previous  remarks.  In  th^ 
.  first  place,  the  morality  of  nations  is  merely  comparative.    In  all| 
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then  is  too  muc^  vice,  and  tboagh  in  lODie  it  ma  j  be  more  glai- 
iog  than  in  otheFa,  ^t  erer j  oae  ha>  aone  fitronite  indulgeaoe 
lery  pardboaMeiiL  ttienr  own  eyes,  but  very  offensive  to  atxangeis. 
In  the  next  phicc;  scosoEbbty,  in  some  rinpe  oc  ether,  teem  (Ik 
pBedoninaKt  vice  of  the  species,  and  liungh  perhaps  ^be  most 
Aegcadua^ptftpeasity  of  natave^it  displays  its  power  in  every  cii- 
mate,  at  the  expcnce  of  one  or  otbef  ot  the  contiary  Tirtuc& 
In  the  northern  rcgioiu  it  has  kH^  icigned  nnder  tbe  fonn  of 
JBlraiperaBCe.  la  the  santhera  dimatesy  it  has  at  all  tiiaes 
dcnwneend  in  the  ^pe  of  Inst  Hence^  when  the  soA  inhabi'- 
tasrta  o£  Italy,  Sfniiv  Greece,  and  Ana,,  first  beheld  the  gritn 
saragea  of  the  Cimbrian  Cktrsmaus^  they  were  as  much  suprused 
at  their  chastity,  as  terrified  by  their  fierceness,  and  vfaile  they 
daily  witnessed  the  cownriad  etceavs  of  their  conquerors  they 
were  artoniahed  to  see  them  torn  away  wU^  indifference  from 
tBOce  genial  and  more  aUm»g  enjoyments. 

Bat  the  uaBnera  of  these  nrtronshave  undergone  no  smaB  aha*- 
afcioai  since  the  fidl  of  the  Rocnan  Empire.  The  arts,  the  sciences 
and  the  civihzaboQ  of  the  sooth  have  visited  even  the  polar 
re^oM,  and  softened  the  ru^ed  hearts  of  their  half  froisen  inha- 
bitants. The  Lores  and  Sports  accompanied  the  nnises  in  their 
northern  emigration :  Venus  now  shares  the  sway  with  Bacc^s, 
and  Pleasure  in  all  its  forms  wantons  even  in  the  lap  of  eternal 
winter.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  have  therefore  little  with 
which  to  reproach  those  o^'  the  south,  at  jwcsent,  especially  as  in 
adopting  ^le  vices  of  more  genial  climates  they  still,  retain  their 
nfttive  int«nperance;  a  vice  as  foul  in  itself  and  as  destructive  in 
its  consequences  as  any  that  has  ever  yet  enslaved  the  human 
mind.    I  would  infi^r  from  this  observation,  that  it  is  unfair  to 
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oewiune  tlie  Italiaiu  &r  exceBKs  caraMOBto  tbem  acidteotfaer 
Batsonst  M<1  to  KtignsOiae  tfaem  vritfa  tIcci  vitidi  arCf  I  Seop^ 
radi«'  the  wftdaeu  of  the  i^edes  in  .general  liiaa  <tfae  cfanracte- 
rwtie  dcfinivilrf  of  .my  particular  txiiDe. 

Itmugt  i»Aeed  bevdnitted,  that  in  raaayof  dn  gRat  imraB 
m  ftalj  doe  fcspect  is  not  paid  to  liie  natricaoaaail  cootaracti 
and  4^t  a  ffeedon  'Of  itftercoHi^e  is  eooowaged  ooatrraj  to  die 
TN«f  nature  «Dd  essence  of  tfast  vaered  wMiitutioii.  Bar  be  it 
from  me  to  p^4iate  or  excnse,  cv«ii  m  tbe  slighteEd;  degree,  «• 
enormous  a  disorder,  which,  by  poisoning  domestic  tstmdadeocn 
and  defeating  the  purposes  of  nuptial  union,  infects  the  very 
MMRve  of  tbe  faappioess  and  erea  -of  tive  eicistence  of  manAiiid. 
A  criMe  tkrt;  itluiB  thds  in  d«i>eet  «ppositi<ni  te  die  benewdeot 
decigns  of  i'rorideBoe,  and  viohAes  one  'Of  his  novt  tuily  inati- 
tutioiiR,  Bnerits  >iiDqaah6ed  detestaition,  -mid  criee  to  boaven  iiself 
for  vengeance.  But  I  roost  cduttrre,  Ibat  tins  raod:  crimiMj  1 
interoouTBe  w,  [  iear,  by  no  roeana  peoidiar  >to  JitAy^  and  anm  m 
Italy  not  bo  ^geneiial  as  is  comnusqady  rq)resented.  Tbe  lex^ipk 
of  t^  faigber  dass,  and  of  tboae  vbo  immediatciy  atdaiiinaba: 
totbetranmenents,  mob  as  comediaas,  singere,  aObom,  actnssa^ 
&c.  is  the  ofAy  one  known  or  attended  to  by  auny  tnrvdHere,  aad 
that  even,  not  always  very  perfectly ;  general  conclnsiona  ane  too 
easily  drawn  from  a  few  instances ;  and  appearances,  scandaioas  to 
us  because  contrary  to  our  established  customs,  are  sometimes  too 
easily  ooavertod  into  proofs.  Of  (bis  latter  kind  is  dcMeism 
or  the  weH  known  practice  whicb  authorieeB  ladies  to  employ, 
■aa  attendant  friend  as  their  protector  in  pufblic  and  tbeir  confi- 
dant in  priwte,  who  as  he  performs  tbe  dsties  of  tbe  faasbond 
geaerally,  is  mpposed  floatetimes  to  usurp  his  privitq^  XhitB 
4  D  ^ 
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practice  is  absurd,  efiToniDate,  contrary  to  the  delicacy  of  one 
sex  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  other,  and  therefore  always  reprehen- 
sible; and  yet  it  is  not  always  criminal.  On  the  contrary,  some- 
times the  Cicisbeo  is  a  friend  or  a  near  relation,  who  acts  as  the 
guardian  of  the  honour  ofthe  husband,  and  by  his  constant  and 
watchlnl  attendance  is  a  pledge  and  a  security  for  the  wife's 
fiddity.  There  are  certain  cities,  and  even  in  the  most  corrupt 
cities,  there  are  some  families  where  the  occupation  of  Cicisbeo  is 
confined  to  this  confidential  inspection,  which  in  such  circum- 
stances is  never,  it  is  said,  abused  for  the  purposes  of  criminal 
indulgence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  other  great  towns,  the  Cict^o 
enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a  husband  without  exception,  and  while 
he  enjoys  the  wife,  perhaps  of  his  friend,  resits  his  own  spouse, 
in  his  turn,  to  the  embraces  of  another  person.  How  such  a 
most  profligate  exchange  of  wickedness,  such  a  detestable  com- 
merce of  debauchery,  could  have  crept  into  a  Christian  country, 
or  be  tolerated  even  for  a  moment  in  an  orderly  government,  is 
inconceivable;  but  its  consequences  were  perceptible  in  the  de- 
generacy of  the  higher  classes  at  Venice  and  Naples,  and  the 
&11  of  these  States  may  be  considered,  without  presumption, 
as  in  part,  the  consequence  and  the  punishment  of  that  de- 
generacy. 

Some  writers  have  attribute  the  prevalence  of  this  practice 
always  indecent,  and  too  often  criminal,  to  the  manner  in  which 
matrimonial  connections  are  formed  in  Italy,  where,  in  general, 
motives  of  interest  are  alone  considered,  and  the  choice,  the  affec- 
tion, and  even  the  liberty  ofthe  parlies  are  disregarded.    In  ma- 
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trimonial  arrangements  between  persons  of  rank,  reasons  of  state, 
6f  policy,  of  influence,  and  even  of  conTenience,  are  too  often 
allowed  to  preponderate  in  most  countries  to  the  great  detriment  of 
domestic  happiness,  and  consequently  of  public  morality ;  because 
when  in  such  contracts  as  have  freedom  and  affection  for  their 
basis,  innocent  partialities  are  thwarted  and  the  most  delicate 
feelings  of  the  human  bosom  are  wounded,  Nature  will  rebel  and 
endeavour,  even  at  the  expence  of  conscience,  to  shake  oflF  a 
galling  burden,  and  seek  for  comfoit  in  connections  more  con- 
genial to  its  propensities.  In  such  cases  we  must  pity,  and  may 
almost  excuse,  the  individual,  but  cannot  too  severely  reprobate 
a  practice  that  leads  so  directly  to  vice  and  to  misery.  That  this 
most  mischievous  mode  of  contracting  marriages  is  common  in 
Italy,  is,  I  believe,  too  true ;  but  whether  more  common  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
determine.  At  all  events,  its  evil  efiects  are  too  visible,  and  call 
aloud  for  reformation. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  disorders  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking,  are  confined  to  great  cities  and  to  the 
higher  orders,  who  form  a  small  (and  fortunately  a  small,  because 
too  frequently  a  very  vicious)  part  of  the  population  of  a 
country.  The  middling  classes  and  the  peasantry,  the  strength  ) 
and  the  pride  of  a  nation,  are  in  Italy  as  chaste  as  persons  of 
the  same  description  in  any,  and  more  chaste  than  they  are  in . 
most  countries.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  few  of  our  travellers 
are  competent  judges;  acquainted  principally  with  the  tradesmen 
and  populace  of  Venice  and  Napiest  the  two  most  corrupted 
capitals  in  Italy,  they  draw  from  them  the  character  of  the 
whole  nation;  while  the  middling  classes  of  Rome  and  Florence, 
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smd  all  tiie  iahabituits  of  the  country  are  vnnotked,  anil  geae- 
rally  uoknowa.  Y«t,  those  who  bav<e  ranged  through  ^e  peo- 
pled vitli^s  of  the  MeuOtum,  Padtimi,  Jfi/onexe,  and  Piedimm. 
teae  territories;  tfaosd  vho  hav«  penetrated  ^he  recesses  of  the 
Apeitmm$,  the  Ssbine,  Umbrian,  and  Samnite  iBouotauis,  will  join 
the  author  in  paying  a  just  tiibate  to  the  innocence,  to  the  sim- 
plicity, to  the  golden  manners  of  these  happy  rustics.  To  dsese 
repons  and  to  their  infaatritants  we  may  stUl,  witii  strict  pm- 
priety,  apply  tiie  verses  "of  Virgil,-^ 

lUic  Mltafl  «t  lustre  Cwvn 
Et  patieiu  (qieruiB,  parvoque  awueta  jitventus 
Sacra  Deum,  Sanctique  Fatrea  .... 
Oaite  pudicftiam  eerrat  domus. 

•GWf^.  Ik 

The  iTuth  ifl^  that  the  coontry  pastors  watch  nost  oareAilly 
over  the  morals  of  their  flocks,  and  caution  botii  sexes  at  a 
rery  early  period  ^jainst  the  dangers  and  the  consequences  of 
debaudKrj. 

The  tnflntioD  of  the  Italian  peasuatry  natucaiUy  ramiads  me 
of  their  istdustry;  a  virtue  which  may  be  traced  over  every 
plaui,  and  discovea«d  en  almost  every  mountain,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Sirait*  tf  Messina.  The  fertility  of  the  plains  of  Milau 
is  prov^biali  but  its  exuberance  is  not  more  owii^  to  nature, 
tban  to  the  skill,  the  perseverance,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
cultivator.  Hence  where  the  fdicdty  of  the  soil  seems  to 
fcil,  the  industry  of  the  labourer  still  cootiuues,  and  covers 
with  vines  and  olive  trees,  the  sides  of  Monte  SeUce  near 
PwAh^  and  of  the  Super^  near  Twin,  two  moutttsMis  nato- 
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ralij  am  bfuran  w  Bekvelign  or  P«ftm«iflM«ir.  Tbe  hwuty  aoid 
cultivation  of  the  Elysian  plains,  which  extend  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines^  are  too  well  known  to  be  either 
piaised  or  deaciibod^  and  he  who  haa  travenwd  them  will  not 
be  siirprieed  thai. «  Greek  EmpeKMr,  {Michael  ]?misalagu$,)  should 
have  supposed  thent  in  hia  adDurstkm,  to  be  the  purljeos 
<^  the  teirestrisi)  psradHe.  But  Itaban  industry  is  ncrt  confined 
to  these  re^itoaa  of  ftrtility.  fjou  Baiogna  to  LorettOy  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  asd  £fij  miies,  it  has  covered  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  with  rich  hweats,  aod  shaded  the  brows  of  the 
Apenniaet  with  verdura  and  foKage.  It  also  di^lays  its  laboim 
U>  the  b€^t  advnntage,  and  evwy  wbete  ^ews  in  fences,  can^ 
to  water  the  fieMs,*  plantations*  &c  a  neatness  of  tiUage 
seldom  witnessed  aad  aerer  surpassed  eren  ia  the  best  eidtivated 
countries.  And  not  thaae  re^oos  onljr,  bat  the  defiles  of  t^ 
rwalle;  tbe  lovelj  rales  of  the  Arm  and  of  tbe  ClUumam^  e{ 
Temi  aad  of  Remte;  the  skirts  of  Vemaiut  so  often  ravaged  and 
so  (^len  restored  to  cultivation;  the  orchards  that  blow  on  the 
steeps  of  VeMombrotOy  and  wave  on  the  amrauts  of  Mtmte 
Sumam :  Italy,  a^  italj,,  biotmag  a$  tlu  garden,  of  Gorf,  fnsm 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Tuscan,  from  the  Aips  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  is  a 


*  This  practice  of  irrig;atioii,  so  very  common  both  in  ancieqt  4nd  modern  Italy, 
and  contributing;  so  very  materially  to  (lie  progress  of  vegetation,  is  turned  into  ■ 
beantilul  scene  by  Tiiijil. 

Et  CM»  exwtM  agar  nmrtantlbas  aatskt  beiMs, 
SooB,  gagmtaHo  iftroui  tmnWs  imJam 
Elicit:  UfattadHnnMuM  par derlBnumar 
Saxa  ciat,  aMtdMiflfus  mn^  tcnpeiaC  am. 

Georgic,  lib.  t. 
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proof  and  a  monument  of  the  industry  and  the  intelligence  of 
its  inhabitants. 

"  But  the  Italians  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  lie 
stretched  out  under  the  porticoes  of  the  churches,  or  under  the 
shade  of  the  vine,  when  they  ought  to  be  working;  therefore 
they  are  a  lazy,  sluggish  race/'  The  Italians,  like  the  Sicilians 
and  Greeks,  follow  the  example  of  their  ancestors  in  this 
respect,  and  only  obey  the  call  of  nature,  in  reposing  during 
the  sultry  hours,  when  labour  is  dangerous  and  the  heat  is 
intolerable.  To  compensate  for  this  suspension,  they  begin 
their  labours  with  the  dawn,  and  prolong  them  till  the  close  of 
evening;  so  that  the  Italian  sleeps  less  and  labours  more  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hours,  than  the  English,  peasant.  The  Italians 
seem  always  to  have  been  early  risers,  as  appears  from  many 
passages  in  Cicero's  and  Pliny's  letters ;  and  a  beautiful  picture 
of  domestic  life  drawn  by  Virgil,  will  on  this  occasion  recur  to 
the  recollection  of  the  reader*.  In  all  warm  climates,  as  the 
cool  of  the  evening  invites  to  amusement,  so  the  freshness  of 
the  moming  seems  to  call  to  labour  and  exertion;  and  travellers 


*  Ind^  ubi  prima  qnieB  medio  jam  Qoctisabacts 
Curricnlo  ezpulerat  somnum :  cum  fiBmina,  primum 
Cui  tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuiqiw  Hinervi, 
Impositum  cinerem  et  Bt^tos  suscitat  i^es 
Noctem  addms  open,  ftmulasque  ad  liunina  longo 
Exercet  petuo ;  castum  ut  aervare  cubile 
Conjugis,  et  poseit  panroa  educere  natoa. 

^n.  lib.  Tin.  407. 
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would  consult  both  their  health  and  their  pleasure,  if  they 
would  obey  this  call  and  devote  the  sultry  part  of  the  day  to 
rest,  and  the  cool  morning  hours  to  curiosity  and  application. 
But,  say  the  enemies  of  Italy,  and  thb  indeed  is  the  strongest 
argument  they  produce,  is  not  beggary  a  proof  of  indo- 
lence, and  in  what  country  is  a  traveler  so  beset  with  beg- 
gars as  in  Italy:  he  is  pursued  in  the  streets,  tormented  at 
church,  and  besieged  by  them  at  home.  Their  importunities 
are  encouraged  by  charity  and  provoked  by  refusal ;  in  short, 
wherever  you  go,  you  are  followed  and  teized  by  a  crowd  of 
impudent  and  oftentimes  sturdy  vagrants.  This  statement, 
though  highly  coloured,  is  not  exa^erated ;  at  least,  if  confined 
to  the  southern  provinces.  In  extenuation,  I  must  observe, 
that  if  the  example  of  the  ancients,  and  I  pretend  not  to  make 
the  modern  Italians  more  perfect  than  their  ancestors,  can  be 
admitted  as'  an  excuse,  the  modems  may  plead  it  in  their  favour. 
Juvenal  alone,  not  to  load  the  page  with  useless  quotations, 
furnishes  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  numbers  of  mendicants  that 
crowded  Rome  in  his  time,  in  the  following  lines,  which  point 
out  their  stations,  their  gestures,  and  their  perseverance. 


CecuB  adulator,  diruBque  a  ponte  satelles 
Di^us  AricinoB  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes 
Blandaque  devexe  jactaret  basia  rfaeds. 

Sat.  IV. 


But  without  relying  upon  antiquity  for  an  answer  to  this 
reproach,  the  reader  must  be  informed,  that  vagrants  as  nu- 
merous and  as  troublesome  may  be  seen  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Portugal,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  let  me  add,  in  Scot- 
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W4  and  in  Ire^ind ;  ?o  that  if  beggary  be  a  proof  of  idlenesf , 
t}ie  inbabita^ts  pf  all  these  countries  must  submit  to  the  iwpu-' 
tatio;i.  j^vt,  to  remove  a  charge  so  imultiug  to  the  largest  and 
ncioat  civiUze4  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  we  need 
but  to  remiember,  tb9i(  in  all  these  countries  th^re  is  no  legsd 
provision  for  the  ppor,  and  that  the  needy  and  the  distressed,  in* 
st^ad  of  d^oaandipg  relief  ftom  the  parish,  are  obliged  to  ask 
^Ima  of  the  public.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  to  calculate  the 
number  of  thp^  wbo  liv«  \/p<m  charity  in  Italy  a4id  in  Eoj^land, 
we  should  fiml  no  great  reason  tp  triumph  in  the  difference. 
Pfiggary,  witboift  doubti  is  9ometime9,  tbe  e5ect  of  individual, 
^t  f^^U^^ot  i^  justice  b^<;oiuhdered  as  a  proof  of  national,  idleness, 
since  ^vei>  ^flsoqgst  w,  where  ample  provision  is  supposed  to  bo 
VVtM  iojf  ^11  cas^  of  distress,  and  where  meodicaocy  is  so  stydctly; 
prohjlHted,  yet  object;  ia  real  or  pretended  misery  so  c^n.  m^ 
^^  eye,  a^d  in  spit^  pf  law  and  police,  infest  our  public  places. 
As.fi^r  tb«  9a][edness  of  children  in  Italy,  the  want  of  jumiture  ia 
bouse^  9^  glasv.  in  the  windows,  and  many  other  external  marks 
of  misery^  every  traveller  knows  bow  iallacious.  are  such  appear* 
ances,  which  ace  occasioned,  not  by  the  distress,  of  the  people, 
but  by  the  mildness  and  the  serenity  of  the  climate.  In  fact,  to 
admit  as  much  air  as  possible  is  the  object  in  all  southern  coun- 
tries; and  in  Italy  at  presepA,  W.weU  a»  anciently,  the  people  of 
all  classes  delight  in  living  constantly  in  the  open  air ;  a  custom 
as  salubrious  as  it  is  pleasant  in  such  a  genial  temperature  as 
generally  prevails  beyond  the  Alps.  Hence  the  scenes  of  festive 
enjoyment  and  of  private  indulgence  are  graerally  represented 
aa  taking  place  in  the  open  air,  as  in  the  Qeoi^ca. 

Ipn  dies  agttat  fintoa  fususque  per  berbam 
Ignis  obi  in  medio  et  Bodi  cratera  coronapt. 
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Add  ia  Horace, 

Cat  DOD  Mb  tlta  T«l  ftitbaia  t«l  faae 
PiaajaeeBtossictoBH^  fee> 

Hence  Cicero,  as  Plato  hefan  him,  repretents  meat  of  Ins 
^alogues  as  takisg  place  in  some  rarak  sCiMie,  ds  the  second 
i>e  X^gi^  in  ao  island  formed  by  the  fi6renw;  the  first,  De 
Oratorcy  under  a  f^ane  tree,  &c.  all  scenes  as  faTcuraUc  tO  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  as  tfaey  bsc  conducive  to  the  health  of  tbe 
body. 

After  aXli  a  foreigner  who  has  visited  ^oiae  ^  the  grtiat 
manufacturing  towns,  and  tnuversed  the  Borth^R  and  ^bsters 
part«  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  ask  with  sorprise  ^bdt  ilight 
we  have  to  reproach  other  nations  wkh  their  poverty  and  iAisefy» 
when  under  our  own  eyes,  are  exhibited  instances  of  naked- 
ness, filth,  and  distress,  exceeding  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
rdated  of  Italy,  of  France,  or  of  any  country  under  heaven, 
excepting  perhaps  some  of  the  Frussiaa  t^ritories.  Quam  in 
iw$  legem  atmeimtf  iniquam  I 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  another  charge.  "  The  Italians  are 
vindictive  and  cruel,  and  too  much  in  the  haUts  of  sacrificing 
human  life  to  vengeance  and  passion."  It  wonM  almost  be  a 
pity  lo  refute  this  charge,  the  supposed  certainty  of  which  ha* 
furnished  our  late  novellisfs,  particularly  those  of  the  fair  sex, 
with  so  much  and  such  excellent  matter  for  description;  dun- 
geons and  friafs,  daggers  asd  assassins,  caPcosA  and  spectres. 
But,  veteres  avias  riW  de  putmene  revello.  We  firast  leave  Atee 
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stories  to  nurses,  and  to  babies,  of  whatever  age  they  may  be, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  nursery.  The  Italian  is  neither  vin- 
dictive nor  cruel;  he  is  hasty  and  passionate.  His  temper,  like 
his  climate,  habitually  gay  and  serene,  is  sometimes  agitated  by 
black  and  tremendous  storms,  and  these  storms,  thougli  transient, 
often  produce  most  lamentable  catastrophes.  An  unexpected 
insult,  a  hasty  word,  occasions  a  quarrel ;  both  parties  lose  their 
temper;  daggers  are  drawn,  and  a  mortal  blow  is  given:  the 
whole  transaction  is  over  so  soon,  that  the  by-standers  have 
scarce  time  to  notice,  much  less  to  prevent  it*.  The  deed  is 
considered,  not  as  the  eifect  of  deliberate  malice,  but  of  an  in- 
voluntary and  irresistible  impulse;  and  the  perpetrator,  gene- 
rally repentant  and  horror-struck  at  his  own  madness,  is  pitied 
and  allowed  to  fly  to  some  forest  or  fastness.  Such  is  the  cruelty 
of  the  Italians,  and  such  the  assassination  too  common  in  some 
great  towns,  yet  not  near  so  common  as  has  ofl^n  been  repre- 


*  The  author,  with  one  of  his  yo\mg  compaoions,  happened  to  be  present  at  a 
qoarrel,  which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  very  tra^c  manner.  Walking-  earij  in 
the  morning  in  the  itreets  ofAntium,  he  saw  a  man  and  a  boy  diBpoting ;  the  man  . 
was  middle  aged  and  of  a  mild  benerolent  countenance,  the  boj  stout  and  impu- 
dent :  after  some  words,  the  man  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar,  the  boy  strug- 
gled, and  finding  that  to  no  purpose,  had  recourse  to  blows :  the  old  man  bwe 
several  strokes  with  tolerable  patience,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  his  colour  changed 
to  a  livid  pale,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  eveiy  feature  of  bis  &ce  became  absolutely 
demoniac-  He  held  the  boy's  throat  with  his  left  hand,  took  his  knife  out  of  his 
pocket  with  his  right,  and  applied  it  to  bis  teeth  to  open  it;  the  boy  seemed 
eengible  of  his  fate,  Ipst  all  power  of  resistance,  and  was  sinking  to  the  ground 
with  fear.  We  immediately  stepped  in  and  seized  the  man's  arm,  we  took  the  knife 
out  of  his  hand,  and  rescued  the  boy :  'the  man  made  no  resistance,  and  seemed 
for  some  minutes  totally  ineensible  of  what  was  pasang. 
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seated.  It  is  the  effect,  not  of  a  sanguinary  but  of  a  fiery 
temper,  was  prevalent  at  all  times  in  southern  countries,  and 
might  be  checked  by  the  severity  and  activity  of  a  good  govern- 
ment. But  of  the  two  governments  under  which  this  atrocity 
is  the  most  destructive,  the  one  is  too  indulgent  and  the  other 
too  indolent ;  and  while  the  papal  magistrate  forgives,  and  the 
Neapolitan  neglects  the  criminal,  they  both  eventually  encourage 
and  propagate  the  crime.  Yet  the  remedy  is  easy  and  obvious. 
A  prohibition,  under  the  severest  penalty,  to  carry  arms  of  any 
description.  This  remedy  has  been  applied  with  full  success  by 
the  French,  while  masters  of  the  south;  and  by  the  Austrians 
while  in  possession  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

But,  injustice  to  the  Italians,  every  impartial  traveller  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  actual  murder  or  deliberate  assassination  is  very 
uncommon  among  them ;  that  they  are  very  seldom  prompted  to  it 
by  jealousy,  of  which  they  are  by  no  means  so  susceptible  as  some 
writers  would  persuade  us,  and  scarcely  ever  tempted  to  it  by  that 
vile,  hellish  love  of  money,  which  in  France  and  in  England  impels 
so  many  miscreants,  afler  a  cool  calculation  of  possible  profit, 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Even  robbers  are  rarely  met  with  at  present ;  like  the  ghosts 
that  swim  in  the  air  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  are 
often  talked  of  but  never  seen;  and  a  traveller,  excepting  in 
times  of  invasion,  war,  or  civic  dissensions,  may  pass  the  Alps 
and  the  Apenninesy  and  traverse  the  dreary  Campagna,  and  the 
uninhabited  Paludi,  by  day  or  by  night,  without  alarm  or  moles- 
tation. I  do  not  expect  to  hear  the  bloody  scenes  that  stain  the 
annals  of  Florence,  Genoa,  or  Venice,  quoted  as  proofs  of  na^ 
tional  cruelty.      Such   scenes  disgraced  ancient  Greece  and 
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Rome,  and  ttain  tiie  pages  of  Dutch  and  Eogtisb,  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  histOTy,  and  thej  have  been  renewed  in  tfaeFrendi 
Revoluticni,  with  a  pFotiision  of  blood,  a  refinement  in  cruelty, 
aad  an  erionnity  of  guilt  unpsurallded  in  the  records  of  the  Uni- 
verse. But  these  crimes  b^ong,  not  to  the  nation,  but  to  the 
species.  The  earth,  under  all  its  climates,  has  too  often  drunk 
tiae  It^ood  of  maa  shed  by  his  bm>ther,  and  while  it  cries  to 
bearea  for  Tengefmce,  proves,  in  sjMte  of  philosc^hism,  duit  man 
whm  left  to  the  workings  c^f  his  own  corrupted  heart,  becomes 
tiitt  most  crud  o(  sarages,  the  foulest  of  monsters.  We  may 
cc»clude,  diat  natber  the  history  nor  the  manners  <^  Italy 
present  more  irequent  or  more  aggravated  features  of  cruelty 
than  those  of  any  other  nation;  and  that  all  accusations  against 
tfiem  on  this  head,  toe  the  effusion»  oC  hasty  prejudice  and  of 
superficia)  obsoration. 

Thus,  I  have  now  reviewed,  and,  I  c<mceive,  refuted  the 
^ncipal  charges  against  tlus  celebrated  people.  The  lesser  im- 
putations, though  sung  by  poets,  repeated  by  novelHsts,  and 
(K^ed  ag^  and  again  by  ephemeral  tourists,  may  be  passed 
ever  in  silent  contempt,  as  unwcHthy  the  notice  of  the  reader 
an^  .tiie  traveller.  He  who,  from  the  knavery  of  the  inn- 
keepers, reasons  agtunst  the  honesty  of  a  nation,  or  judges 
<rf  its  character  fk)m  the  accomplishments  of  a  few  wan- 
dering artists^  may  indeed  ima^ne  that  Italy  is  peopled  with 
rogues'  aiid  swindlers,  and  produces  nothing  but  dancers  and 
buiBboos,  »nger»  and  fiddlers.  But,  upon  the  same  ground  he 
must  otrndade,  that  the  French  nation  is  entirely  composed  of 
cookr  and  hair-dressers,  and  that  England  hersdf,  even  Eng- 
kind,  the  mother  oi  heroes,  of  patriots,  of  statesmen,  has  fur- 
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nielaed  Kurope  intk  nodiing  vore  thao  gxoon*  and  jon^ies, 
cotton  and  ipooUcb  unnnfectnTcra. 

AVhat  then,  it  witi  be  anted,  »  the  leat  cfakiacterof  tbe  MKV 
dem  IfaJians?  It  will  oot,  metfain^  be  dklicBh  to-  ascertani 
it,  vlusm  we  consider  the  part  wkkh  tbe  raodera  ItalkuM  liaY9 
acted  in  story,  and  coapan  k  widi  the  part  vhitk  tfaekr  ance»« 
tofs  performed.  The  latter  were  a  bold  and  free  people.  Their 
love  of  libertj  shewed  itsdf  in  the  vanow  coaunonweaM»'  that 
rose  up  in  everj  part  of  Anttmia,  and  at  leDgtb  it  settled  sod 
biassed  for  ages  ia  the  Roman  Republic.  TIm  lormer  have 
given  tlie  aajoe  (woo&  of  the  naae  spirit.  Tbey  hove  covered 
tbe  &ce  of  the  saeie  country  with  free  States^  and  at  lengUi 
beheld,  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  jealousy,  the  graiad  Sepublifi 
of  Venice^  the  daubster  and  almost  the  rival  of  Rozne,  stafi4 
forward  the  bulwark  and  the^ory  of  Italy.  The  ancient  Romans^ 
by  their  arms,  founded  the  most  eietensive,  the  most  fleuriahingi 
and  the  moat  splendid  entire,  that  ages  ever  witnessed  m  theiv 
flight.  The  modern  Italians,,  by  their  wisdom,  hare  acqmred'  a 
more  permanent,  and  periiaps  a  more  gtorioas  dominion'  eree  th« 
opinions  of  mankind,  and  still  govern  the  world  by  their  religion 
and  their  taste,  by  their  arts  and  their  sciences.  To>  the  ancient 
Italians,  we  owe  die  plainest,  the  noblest,  the  most  majestic  lan« 
guage  ever  spoken:  to  the  modero.,  we  are  indebted  for  tho 
softest  and  sweetest  dialect,  which  human  lips  ever  uttered'.  The 
ancient  Romans  raised  the  Pantheon;  tbe  modern  elected  f^ 
Vatican.  The  former  boast  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  latter 
glory  in  that  of  Leo.  The  former  have  given  us  Virgil,  the 
latter  Tasso.  In  wliich  of  these  respects  are  the  modem  Ittilians 
nnwortby  of  dieir  ancestors? 
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Through  the  vhole  of  their  history  we  observe  and  applaud 
the  same  love  of  liberty,  the  same  unbroken  spirit,  the  same 
patriotism,  the  same  perseverance,  the  same  attachment  to  let- 
ters, the  same  detestation  of  barbarism  and  of  barbarians ;  and 
in  short,  the  same  active,  towering,  and  magnificent  spirit,  that 
so  gloriously  distinguished  the  Romans.  How  then  can  we 
presume  to  tax  them  with  the  feeble  vices  of  a  degraded  and 
subjugated  tribe?  with  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  general 
degeneracy  ?  The  Italians,  it  is  true,  have  never  been  able  to 
unite  the  states  of  their  own  country,  in  order  to  give  it  all  its 
force,  and  to  enable  it  to  exert  all  its  energies,  as  the  Romans  did ; 
still  have  they,  like  the  Romans,  succeeded  in  extending  thdr 
conquests  lar  and  wide,  and  imposing  a  new  yoke  on  half  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
first  as  well  as  in  the  last  of  these  projects,  the  Italians  have 
been  opposed  not  by  their  own  countrymen  only,  but  by  the 
permans,  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Spaniards,  no  longer  tribes 
of  wandering,  divided,  undisciplined  savages,  but  mighty  mo- 
narchies, united  each  under  one  chief,  and  employing  for  the 
attainment  of  its  object,  the  numbers  of  ancient  times  directed 
by  the  skill  and  by  the  experience  of  modem  days.  With  such 
difficulties  in  opposition  to  their  vast  designs,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  the  Romans  themselves  would  have  succeeded 
in  the  conquest  even  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  still  more,  whether 
they  could  ever  have  extended  their  dominion  one  foot  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Italy. 

From  these  observations  I  think,  I  may  fairly  be  allowed  to 
conclude,  that  a  nation  which  has  thus,  during  so  many  ages, 
continued  to  act  so  great  and  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  history  of 
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mankind,  that  has  thus  distinguished  itself  in  every  branch 
of  human  attainment,  and  excelled  all  other  people,  not  in 
one,  but  in  every  intellectual  accomplishment;  that  such  a 
nation  must  be  endowed  with  the  greatest  talents,  and  with  the 
greatest  virtues  that  have  ever  ennobled  any  human  society. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why,  with  the  same  talents  and  with 
the  same  virtues,  the  Italians  do  not  now  make  the  same  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  their  ancestors?  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  me  obvious.  To  induce  man  to  shake  off  his  natural 
indolence,  and  exert  all  his  energies,  either  urgent  pressure,  or 
glorious  rewards  are  necessary.  Now,  the  ancient  Romans 
tbught  first  for  their  safety  and  very  existence,  and  afterwards, 
ivhen  imminent  danger  was  removed  from  their  city,  they 
entered  the  lists  of  fame,  and  combated  for  the  empire  of  the 
Universe.  In  both  cases,  all  their  powers  and  all  their  virtues 
were  called  into  action,  either  to  save  their  country  or  to  crown  it 
with  immortal  glory.  The  modern  Itahan  has  neither  of  these 
motives  to  arouse  his  natural  magnanimity.  His  person,  his 
property,  his  city  even  is  safe,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
contests  of  which  his  country  is  either  the  object  or  the  theatre. 
Whether  the  French  or  Russians,  the  Germans  or  Spaniards  gain 
the  victory,  the  Italian  is  doomed  still  to  bear  the  foreign  yoke. 
His  inactivity  and  indifference  in  the  stru^le  are  therefore  ex- 
cuseable,  because  prudent.  Quid  interest  cui  seroiam,  cUtellas. 
dum  portem  meas,*  A%  for  glory  and  empire,  to  them,  Italy 
divided  and  subdivided  as  she  is,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  political 
palsy  by  the  intrigues  or  the  preponderating  power  of  her  trana- 


*  PhcedniB. 
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alpine  enemies,  to  them  Italy  can  have  no  pretetUioQ.  Bu^ 
if  some  happy  combination  of  events  should  ddiver  her  ttooi 
foreign  influence  and  unite  her  miuiy  states  once  more  under  one 
head,  or  at  least  in  one  common  cause,  and  that  the  cause  of 
independence  and  of  liberty,  then  Europe  might  confidently 
expect  to  see  the  spirit  and  the  glory  of  Rome  again  revive, 
and  the  valour  and  perseverance  which  subdued  the  Gauls  and 
routed  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  again  displayed  in  chastizing 
the  insolence  of  the  French,  and  in  checking  the  incursions  of 
the  Germans.  She  would  even  rise  higher,  and  assuming 
the  character,  which  her  situation,  her  fertility*  and  her  po< 
putation  naturally  give  her,  of  umpire  of  the  south,  she 
might  unite  with  Great  Britain,  the  rival  and  the  enemy  of 
France,  ih  restoring  and  in  supporting  that  equilibrium  of 
power  so  essential  to  the  frradom  and  to  the  happiness  of 
Europe.  But,  whether  Italy  be  destined  to  re-assume  her 
honours,  and  to  enjoy  once  more  an  age  of  glory  and  of  empire ; 
or  whether  she  has  exhausted  her  portion  of  felicity,  and  is 
doomed  to  a  state  of  hopeless  bondage  and  dependence,  it  is 
not  for  man  to  discover.  In  the  mean  time,  deprived  of  that 
sceptre  of  empire,  which  Heaven  once  entrusted  to  her  hand  to 
bumble  the  pride  of  t3Tants  and,  to  protect  opprest  nations, 
to  portion  out  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  to  sway  at  pleasure 
the  dcnninion  of  the  Universe,  she  has  assumed  the  milder  but 
more  useful  sovereignty  of  the  intellectual  world,  and  reigns  the 
acknowledged  queen  of  poetry  and  of  music,  of  painting  and  of 
architecture ;  the  parent  of  all  the  sciences  that  enlighten*  of  all 
the  arts  that  embeilisb  human  life*. 


*  Vida,  when  speakuig  of  Uiis  mental  sapeiiacHyf  bunts  into  the  foUowing 
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strains  of  poetrj  and  patriotism  truiy  Yii^ilian.  Though  we  cannot,  perhaps, 
partake  the  wish,  yet  we  may  enjo^  the  beauty  of  the  verse  and  the  purity  of 
the  language. 

Dii,  Roms  indigetes !  Troje  tuque  auctor  Apollo, 
Vnde  genus  nostrum  cteli  se  tollit  ad  astra, 
Hanc  saltem  aufeiri  laudem  prohibete  Latinis. 
Artibus  emineat  semper,  studiisque  Hinervc^ 
Italia,  etgentea  doceat  pulcherrima  Roma ! 


4  P  2 
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CONCLUSION. 


jThE  Author  has  now  not  only  closed  his  Italian  Tour,  but 
terminated  the  reflections  which  it  naturally  suggests,  and  he 
flatters  himself  that  in  his  progress  through  the  country,  he 
has  fulfilled  the  engagement  which  he  entered  into  in  the  pre- 
face, and  taken  the  ancients  for  his  guides.  In  fact,  however/ 
he  may  have  been  smitten  with  the  face  of  nature,  or  delighted 
with  the  works  of  art,  he  has  seldom  failed  to  inform  the  reader 
bow  the  writers  of  antiquijty  have  described  the  former,  and 
what  monuments  remain  or  are  recorded,  that  may  enter  iuto 
competition  with  the  latter.  From  this  double  comparison, 
which  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  was  indeed  in  the  Author's 
mind  one  of  its  principal  objects,  he  thinks  he  may  draw  the 
following  infereuces,  all  three  very  favourable  to  Modern 
Italy. 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  scenery  and  natural  beauties  of 
that  country  are  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  times  of 
the  Romans.    In  the  second  place,  that  the  language,  manners. 
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modes  of  living,  and.  character  of  the  modern,  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ancient  Italians :  and  thirdly,  that  Italy 
was  in  general  as  prosperous  during  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceeding  the  French  revolution,  as  it  has  ever  perhaps  been 
at  any  period  of  its  history  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. The  first  inference  presents  no  difficulty  that  has  not 
been,  at  least  implicitly,  removed  either  in  the  course  of  the 
Tour  itself,  or  in  the  reflections  that  follow  it.  The  second,  it 
is  conceived,  follows  naturally  from  the  observations  made  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  if  they  be  accurate,  is  incontestable. 
The  third  may  astonish  many  of  my  readers,  and  as  it  is  very' 
opposite  to  our  early  conceptions  on  the  subject,  requires  further 
elucidation. 

Population  and  culUvation  may  be  considered  as  the  moat 
prominent  indications  of  prosperity,  and  these  two  objects 
must  therefore  be  taken  into  consideration  on  both  sides. 
The  population  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  for  it  continued  to 
decline  rapidly  for  several  ages  afterwards,  cannot  easily  be 
ascertained;  it  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  to  have 
amounted  to  six  and  thirty  millions.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  calculation  is  considerably  exa^erated.  We  learn 
from  Strabo,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
several  ancient  towns  in  Italy  and  particularly  in  Samntum,  had 
either  entirely  disappeared,  or  had  dwindled  into  villages  *.  la 
fact,  the  labours  of  agriculture  were  carried  on  principfdly  by 
slaves,  a  mode  which  cannot  be  considered  as  favourable  to 
population.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  civil  and  social  wars 
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which  had  succeeded  each  with  such  rapidity,  and  such  de- 
vastf^tioa  previous  to  Augustus's  final  establishment,  had  occa- 
sioned a  dimlnutioJi  in  population,  not  to  be  rq>laced  by  the 
tranquillity  of  (iie  latter  year^  of  that  J^mperQr's  yeign*,  Moie^ 
over,  the  laws  passed  by  this  prince  for  the  encouragement  of 
matrimony^  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  legislator  in  a 
country  abounding  in  population,  as  the  remedy  is  never  called 
for,  till  the  Q0ects  of  the  distemper  are  felt.  The  numb^  of 
coloijiies,  amounting  to  eight  aud  twenty^,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  Italy,  may  be  considered  aa  au 
evid^QC^  of  depopulation,  as  excepting  the  confiscadona  of  the 
^umvirate,  a,  prince,  vho  Uko  Augustus,  a^ected  to  govern  with 
justice  and  even  with  clemency,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
make  room  for  colonies  by  the  dispossession  of  the  original 


^  The  Bocielwar,  or  tkat  between  the  Romaiu  and  the  Ital^  tribes,  the 
^fil  v)ff.  VftwMn  WBiittB  9ad  S;Uel,  betweeo  Cmut  uaA  PoR^jr,  hetw«en  dte 
l^riut^vijcE^  ^4  *b^  Coa^foAon,  apd  iq  fine,  that  beti«een  Aivutun  9w)  Alb- 
ton;,  all  ^ook  pVice  between  the  yeof  of  Romp  663  wd  7f4^  that  is,  in,  about 
seventy  years.  The  first  was  confined  to  Italy,  and  probably  contributed  more  to 
its  devastation  than  any  contest  recorded  in  its  histoiy,  not  excepting  even  the  in- 
nsioK  of  Hannitni-T-^ec  Aunibaiii  nee  J'yrrhi  fttit  brnto  vatlaHot  says  FIorm. 
l^hi^  lUfiunafy  coidfst  t)Brnv«Bted  in  th^  total  destnictioiv  oi!  sww  of  ^e,i*oat 
^nci^nt  nations,  and  not  a  &w  of  the  o^st  po|uUniB  cities  io  Italy.  To  these 
wars  we  may  add  the  Servile  war,  and  tl^e  insurrections  of  Spartacus,  of  Serto- 
rhis,  and  ofCataline;  all  of  which  were  crrt/ struggles  that  caused  the  effusion  of 
nucbUood,  and  Ij^adevastatifm  of  consideraUe  tracts  ofcountiy.  When  to  these 
^^ve  atd  ^inU^  causes  of  dppt^htion:,  ve  add  the  silent  hat  most  effectual  agenfc 
Qf  all^  a  ^ner^l  spirit  of  l^rtinwn  and  of  d^baMshyd  qelifapcy,  so  pr^vbleat 
among  (be  Romaas  in  the  era  of  Augustus,  we  shall  find  suflBcient  reasons  to 
question  the  great  population  of  Italy  at  that  period. 

t  Suetonius,  Oct.  Csesar,  Aug.  46. 
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afid  inoffeniive  prO^l-i^toi^.  The  (joettc  complaintt  bf  Virgil*, 
fefef  to  the  saffife  evllj  and  consideHog  the  accuracy  of  thi 
author,  may  be  Emitted  as  salidfkctory  proofs  df  its  reality. 

Ill  fine,  the  eloquent  laibentations  of  Ltieati,  which  I  hkr^ 
cited  upoA  a  ibrttiet  occasion,  prove  that  ih  his  time,  tiiough  nd 
civil  War  ot  iflteriot  calamity  had  interTeoed,  the  very  vici- 
nity of  the  Capital  itself  vsn  very  thinly  inhabited ;  ah  evil 
which  he  poetically  ascribes  to  one  single  battle  in  the  coh' 
test  which  he  celebi^tes.  Ilis  words,  eVeii  trhen  a  due  allowance 
is  made  for  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  and  the  exaggeration  of  hiit 
style,  bear  so  much  upon  the  point,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
insert  t!iem. 


Nod  stas  heec  carpsit  edax,  monimentaque  reram 
t^btria  dettltiiit:  crimen  civile  fidleitius, 
Tot  vacuas  urbes.    Generis  quo  turba  redacts  est 
Humani?  toto  populi  qui  nascimur  orfae 
Nee  muros  implere  viris  nee  possumus  agna. 
Urba  DOS  una  capit ;  viruio  fissore  eolutOur 
ttespitim  segelet;  stat  tectis  putris  avitls 
Ib  nnlloa  ruitttra  domus. 

Uh.  rtt. 

Nowt  as  to  cultivation^  Italy,  with  all  its  fertility^  did  not,  it 
seems,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  com  to  supply  the  wants 
of  her  own  inhabitants;  for  even  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Ao= 


>  Non  dhto  anitro 

Digtaua  bonds,  s^aBeht  abductii  ofoa  eotoiA 
Et  enrvB  rigidvm  lUces  conflaiitur  Jo  etuen. 

Georg.  I. 
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gustus,  Egypt  h34  become  the  granary  of  the  capital,  and  that 
prince,  after  the  defeat  of  Antony,  employed  his  troops  in 
clearing  and  repairing  the  diiferent  canals  that  bordered  the 
Nile,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  grain*  from  that  river 
to  Ostia.  This  evil  continued  to  increase  with  singular  rapidity, 
and  Rom^  was  frequently  alarmed,  and  sometimes  visited  by 
famine.  A  stormy  winter,  or  the  continuation  of  an  unfavour- 
able wind  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of  navigation,  excited 
the  most  dreadful  apprehensions,  and  sometimes  roused  the  de- 
generate populace  to  deeds  of  useful  violence,  that  the  love  of 
liberty  would  have  ennobled  and  consecrated  as  acts  of  heroism. 
Qnce  indeed  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  assaulted,  and  nearly 
driven  out  of  the  Forum.  Upon  this  occasion,  Tacitus  observes 
that  Italy  used  formerly  to  supply  distant  regions  with  provi- 
sions, but  that,  in  his  time,  instead  of  trusting  to  its  fertility, 
the  existence  of  the  Roman  people  was  committed  to  the  winds 
and  to  the  waves.f 

Both  the  depopulation  of  Italy  and  the  decay  of  cultivation 
are  ascribed,  by  some  authors,  not  to  the  civil  wars  only  but 
to  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  to  the  extent  and  luxury  of 
villas  and  gardens.  The  latter  cause  has  always  appeared  to  me 
unsatisfactory.  The  Roman  villas  were  large  and  costly,  and  their 
gardens  were  extensive;  but  the  former  could  not  occupy  many 


•  Suet.  18. 

t  At  hercule  olim  ex  Italie  regionibus  longinquas  in  provincias  commeatus 
portabant;  nee  nunc  infectuiditate  laborattir;  aed  Africam  polius  et  .lEgyptum 
exercemus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita  populi  Komani  perinis8a  est. — AitBal, 
xn.  13. 
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acres,  and  the  latter,  after  all,  were  mere  pleasure  grounds  and 
regular  walks  and  plantations.  Parks  or  large  enclosures,  com- 
prehending whole  territories  in  their  circumference,  were,  I  be- 
lieve, first  introduced  by  the  northern  barbarians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting ;  an  amusement  which,  with  war,  constituted 
the  whole  business  and  employment  of  their  existence.  The 
Romans  used  to  divert  themselves  occasionally  with  the  chace  of 
wild  boars,  but  the  forests  which  bordered  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  of  Etruria.,  and  the  wild  recesses  of  the  Apennines  afforded 
the  means  of  that  diversion  in  abundance,  and  rendered  all  ar- 
tificial woods  unnecessary. 

As  to  villas,  they  were  not  so  much  spread  over  the  whole 
country  in  the  manner  they  are  in  England,  as  crowded  together 
in  certain  fashionable  regions.  Thus,  while  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  the  Alban  Mount,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  of  the 
Anio^  and  all  Campania  and  its  coasts  seem  to  h&ve  been  covered 
with  seats,  the  recesses  of  Sabina,  and  the  windings  of  the 
Apennines,  though  as  beautiful  and  much  cooler,  and  probably 
more  salubrious,  were  almost  deserted.  Horace  mentions  only 
one  neighbour,  Cervius,  who,  perhaps,  existed  only  in  verse; 
and  the  younger  Pliny  tells  us  that  his  fi-iends,/rom  the  neigh' 
bouring  towns,  occasionally  break  in  upon  his  studies  with  a 
seasonable  interruption,  an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that 
there  were  few  or  no  villas  immediately  near*.  Nulla  necessitas 
toga,  says  the  latter,  in  another  epistle,  speaking  of  the  same 
villa -f-,  nemo  arcessitor  ex  proximo. 


*  Horat.  Sat.  lib.  ii.  6.— Ptin.  Epist.  lib.  ix.  Ep.  J 
f  Lib.  T.  EpUt.  6. 
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That  these  villas  were  numerous  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as 
Pliny  himself  had  four  at  least,  and  his  motber-4n-law  as  many ; 
Cicero  had  six,  if  not  more,  which,  from  their  beauty  or  rather 
irom  his  attachment  to  them,  hq  calls  oceUos  Italiee;  and  as 
neither  Cicero  nor  Pliny  were  numbered  unong  the  most 
opulent  of  their  time,  we  may  suppose  that  persons  of  larger 
fortune  possessed  a  greato-  numb^*.  But  after  all,  a  villa 
with  merely  a  garden  or  pleasure  grounds  annexed,  does  not 
occupy  much  space  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country ; 
■nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  magnificent 
villa  of  the  Romans  covered  any  considerable  space ;  since  the 
celebrated  vUla  Tiburtina  of  Hadrian,  which  contained  not  only 
imitations  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  em^Hre,  but 
even  a  repres^itation  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  of  the  Elysian 
fields,  even  tiiis  imperial  residence  with  all  its  appurtenances 
did  not  occupy  a  space  of  seven  miles  in  circumference. 

The  accumulation  of  landed  property  therefore,  or  the  lati- 
fmidiay  as  Tliny  the  Elder  calls  overgrown  estates,  seem  to  have 
been  a  more  probable  cause  of  the  evil  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing; and  this  cause  which  had  reached  a  very  alarming  pitch 
«ven  in  the  rei^  of  Augustus,  arose  from  the  facility  which  die 
civil  wars  and  the  subsequent  proscriptions  afforded  of  amassing 
wealth ;  as  the  victor  seldom  failed  to  bestow  the  lands  and  houses 
of  the  vanquished  upon  his  friends  and  supporters,  and  sometimes 
even  upon  the  spies  and  the  lowest  instruments  of  the  party. 
Thus  we  find,  that  the  whole  territory  of  Cremona^  with  no  smaH 
portion  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  was  given  up  by  Augustus 
Caesar  to  his  veterans ;  from  this  donative  we  may  calculate  the 
extent  of  his  largesses  to  his  intimate  friends.  What,  in  fact, 
must  have  been  the  income  of  Agrippa  who  could  erect  at  his 
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own  expence,  and  without  inconvenience,  such  an  edifice  as 
the  Pantheon,  and  at  the  same  time  suf^ly  Home  with  more 
than  one  hundred  fountains,  adl  ornamented  with  marble,  with 
columns,  and  with  stat^ies?  We  may  gp  iarther  bat^,  and  date 
the  origin  of  t^ese  excessive  incomtts  so  early  as  the  usurpation 
of  S^lla.  CrasBUB,  whose  imm^ise  fortune  wa«  accumulated 
under  the  infiuente  and  perhaps  from  the  confiscatioas  of  that 
Dictator,  is  supposed  to  have  possessed  more  than  iire  aiii- 
lions  staling.  Antonius,  Cicero's  cc^league,  besides  his  estotei 
in  Italy,  was  pro^etor  of  the  whole  island  of  Cephaliatiat 
and  had  erected  a  new  city  in  it  at  his  own  «xpeuoe:  and 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a.  single  individuai  of  no  lank 
OT  ffune,  Claudius  Isidorus,  though  he  had  suffered  consider*, 
able  losses  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his  death 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  slaves,  three  thousand  ' 
six  hundred  y^e  of  oxen,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  -sbeep, 
goats,  swine,  &c.  and  in  money  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
poimds  sterling. 

Tliis  evil  increased  to  an  extent  almost  inoredible  under 
the  Emperors;  and  we  find  in  Nero's  time,  that  six  Ro- 
mans, who  wexe  put  to  death  by  that  tyrant  ftom  motives  <^ 
avarice,  were  in  possession  of  one-h^f  of  Africa  I  In  fine,  in 
the  reign  of  Honorius,  after  the  division  of  the  empire,  and 
indeed  at  the  very  period  of  its  most  rapid  ^dine,  a  Roman 
patrician,  or  one  of  the  first  rank,  was  supposed  to  enjoy  an 
annnal  revenue  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  not 
Including  the  provisions  supplied  by  his  estates  for  the  use  of 
his  table.  One  fourth  of  that  sum  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
moderate  income.  Now;,  at  this  very  period^  when  the  opulence 
46  3 
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of  the  Roman  nobles  was  so  excessive,  the  reader  will  be  sur- 
prized to  learn,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  Italy,  and  that 
part  the  most  fertile,  was  nearly  converted  into  a  desert.  Yet 
that  such  was  the  fact,  we  find  unquestionable  proof  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ambrose,  then  Bishop  of  Milarit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene  which  he  describes.  De  Bonomensi  veniens  urbe  a 
tergo  Clatemant,  ipsam  Bonomaniy  Mutitmrn,  Rhegiumj  derelin- 
quebas;  in  dextera  erat  Briaillum;  a  frortie  occurrebat  Flacentia 
veterem  nobilitatem  ipso  adhuc  nomine  sonans :  ad  Icevam  Apenmnt 
incuUa  miseratus^  et  Jloreniissimorum  quondam  popolorum  castella 
considerabaSt  atgue  qffectu  relegebas  dolenti.  Tot  igitur  semir«9&  . 
tarum  tarhium  cadavera,  terrarumque  sub  eodem  conspectu  exposita 
funera  ...  in  perpetuum  prostrata  ac  ^rttta*.  This  picture, 
though  evidently  copied  irom  a  well-known  passage  in  Sulpi- 
cius's  Epistle  to  Cicero,  must  be  considered  as  an  exact  repre- 
sentation, and  exhibits  a  scene  of  desolation  sufficiently  exten- 
sive and  melancholy. 

But  the  depopulation  here  deploi-ed  was  the  result,  not  of  an 
incidental  invasion,  nor  the  consequence  of  a  few  disastrous 
years;  it  was  the  operation  of  the  military  system  established 
under  the  Emperors,  and  had  been  in  gradual  progression  during 
the  three  preceding  centuries.  Pliny,  who  wrote  his  Natural 
History  under  Vespasian,  observes,  that  in  Latium^  fifty-two 
tribes  had  perished  utterly,  sine  vestigiis^  and  points  out  seve- 
ral towns  even  in  Campania  itself,  that  had  either  disappeared 
or  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay.    He  also  mentions  several 


'  Amb.  Epist.  39. 
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temples  neglected  and  falling  into  ruin,  even  in  places  near 
Home;  and  frequently  employs  such  expressions  as  sunt  reUquia 
.  .  .  jam  tota  abiit  .  .  .  quondam  uberrima  multitudims.  Sec.  all 
of  which  are  evidently  indications  of  a  decreasing  population, 
and  of  a  country  on  the  decline. 

The  depopulation  of  Italy  has,  I  know,  been  in  part  ascribed 
to  the  vast  increase  of  Rome,  and  to  the  natural  tendency  which 
opulent  provincials  ever  have  to  desert,  the  incekbrity  of  their 
obscure  country,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Capital. 
During  the  era  of  liberty  this  evidently  was  not  the  case;  for 
we  not  only  find  the  RepubUc  discharging  the  surplus  of  its  po- 
pulation in  colonies,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  Senate,  by  an 
express  order,  prohibited  the  establishment  of  Italian  provin- 
cials in  the  Capital,  and  ordered  twelve  thousand  Latins,  who 
had  settled  in  the  city,  to  return  home.  An  expression  of  the 
historian,  however,  shews  the  propensity  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  evil*i  yet  long  after  this  event,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  of  Rome  565,  many  of  the  Italian  towns 
were  extremely  populous,  insomuch  that  Padua  alone  counted 
five  hundred  Roman  knights  among  her  citizens. 

Under  the  Emperors,  when  not  food  only  and  sometimes  rai- 
ment, but  every  convenience  and  almost  every  luxury  were  pro- 
vided gratis  for  the  Roman  people ;  when  baths  furnished  with 


*  Jam  turn  multitudioe  alieDigeDarum  urbem    ooerante. 
XXXIX.  3. 
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regal  magtiificence  were  open  for  their  accoinmodation,  and  plays 
and  races  and  combats  daily  and  almost  hourly  exhibited  for  their 
amusebaent;  when  porticos  and  groves,  aad  temples  and  colon' 
nadffl,  without  number,  offered  them  shade  and  shelter  at  all  hours 
and  in  all  seasons ;  in  short,  when  a  thousand  fountains  poured 
out  rivers  to  refresh  them,  and  all  the  wants  of  nature  were 
supplied  Without  labour  or  exertion ;  then  the  idle,  the  indigent, 
and  the  effeminate  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  provinces,  flocked  to  Rome,  and  crowded  its  streets  with 
an  usdess  and  burthensome  multitude.  To  this  ovei^rown 
population,  thus  formed  of  the  dregs  and  the  vagrancy  of  the 
subjugated  countries,  S«ieca  refers  with  temper,  Lucan  wirti 
contempt}  and  Juvenal  with  indignation. 

Non  poseam  ftirre,  Qnirites, 
■GtffiCBtn  urtmn, 
Jab  iMiden  Sjinu  in  Tiberim  dafltfsit  Onute.   ' 

It  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  population  of 
Rome  increased  as  the  empire  decKned,  and  was  never  perhaps 
greater  than  during  the  inauspicious  reign  of  Honoiius,  when 
the  barbarians  who  had  overrun  the  distant  provinces  made 
inroads  into  Italy  itself,  and  forced  the  terrified  inhabitants 
to  seek  for  protection  in  the  Capital.  To  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this  population  would  be  difficult,  especially  as  the 
most  learned  authors  disagree  in  their  calculations;  but,  whatever 
its  amount  may  have  been,  it  may  justly  be  sunnised,  that  it  was 
not  either  at  this,  or  at  any  preceding  period,  a  very  efficient 
cause  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy.  Ihe  .British  Capital  jnay 
possibly  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  Rome  did  during  «ny. 
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ev^n  the  most  flourisbiog  a-Q,  of  its  ennpire;  and  itstfll  cootiniK^ 
to  increase  botii  id  size  m\d  in  population)  without  aey  prejudioe 
to  the  cultivatioD  of  the  country  or  to  the  prosperity  of  the  covw-r 
try  towpK.  The  real  causes  of  the  depc^ulatjuoQ  <^  Italy  uuder 
the  SmpercHni  were  the  upsettled  state  of  the  Kom^n  coQstita^ 
tioD,  the  accumulation  and  the  uncertainty  of  pr^^rty.  ami 
the  pressure  of  taxatioo;  evils  resulting  Inrariably  from  a  mili- 
tary and  despotic  goveqiment,  and  more  destructive  ip  tbeii 
efiects  in  one  century  than  all  the  wars,  ^njiqes,  an4  pestilew;^ 
that  have  ever  afflicted  mankind. 

The  samd  bane  of  puUic  prosperity  that  ^eyed  vppn  the 
resources  <^  Italy  under  the  Cepsars  is  now  ecrrcHlMkg  the  vit^ 
of  the  Turkish  enj^re,  has  already  converted  the  fertile  pror 
viaces  of  AHa  Minort  of  S^ritf,  and  of  Egypt  into  deserts,  and  wi}) 
shortly  devour  the  rccaaining  population  of  Greece,  apd  leave 
nothing  behind  but  barren  sands  and  silent  solitudes.  That  the 
towns  and  even  tribes  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  by  Pliny  should 
have  withered  away  and  disappeared  under  the  deadly  influence 
of  such  a  government;  and  that  Italy  itself,  though  the  centre 
of  the  power  and  of  the  riches  of  a  mighty  empire,  should  have 
gradually  decayed  under  the  immediate  frown  of  a  race  of 
tyrants,  and  constantly  the  theatre  of  their  cruelties,  of  their 
caprice,  and  of  their  contests  is  not  wonderful ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  rather  surprizing  that  it  should  have  resisted  the  action  of 
so  many  accumulated  causes  of  destruction,  have  survived  its 
£jtU,  aod  have  men  ;so  great  and  so  flourishing  ^QVfi  j^ 
disast^. 

At  what  period,  or  by  what  means  the  population  of  Italy 
was  restored,  its  cultivation  renewed,  and  new  sources  of  we^^ 
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and  prosperity  opened  to  it,  it  is  neither  my  province  nor  my 
intention  to  inquire;  but  we  find  it  in  the  thirte«ith  century 
covered  with  numerous  republics,  warlike  and  populous  as  the 
commonwealths  that  flourished  in  the  same  country  previous  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  and  like  them  engaged  in  perpetual  contests. 
In  the  succeeding  century  we  see  it  rich  in  commerce  and  in  ma- 
nufactures; and  in  the  fifteenth,  we  behold  it  illuminated  with  -all 
the  splendours  of  genius  and  of  science,  and  shedding  a  light 
that  penetrated  the  darkness  of  the  benighted  countries  around, 
and  roused  their  inhabitants  from  a  long  slumber  of  ignorance  and 
of  barbarism.  So  great,  indeed,  was  its  literary  feme  during  this, 
period,  and  so  many  and  so  distinguished  were  its  artists,  its  poets, 
its  philosophers,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  its  his- 
tory during  the  fifteenth  and  sixt^nth  century  be  not  as  instruc- 
tive as  that  of  Greece,  even  when  Greece  was  most  distinguished 
by  the  arts  and  by  the  talents  of  its  inhabitants  *.  Since  that 
period  the  state  of  Italy  has  indeed  varied ;  several  bloody  wars 
have  been  carried  on  in  its  interior;  and  many  of  its  provinces 
have  passed  under  different  masters.  Yet,  as  those  wars  were 
waged  principally  by  foreigners,  and  as  the  change  of  dynasties, 
if  unaccompanied  by  other  alterations,  has  little  or  do  effect 
upon  the  welfare  of  a  country,  Italy  notwithstanding  these  vicissi- 
tudes has  continued  in  a  state  of  progressive  prosperity  down  to 


*  The  author  of  Anacbarais  was  bo  struck  with  the  united  wonders  of  the 
history  of  Italy  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  that  he  bad  thoughts  of 
introducing  his  ideal  trareller  into  that  country  instead  of  Greece,  as  affording  a 
greater  scope  for  usefiil  obserrationa  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  presenting 
a  greater  variety  of  character  and  anecdote.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  sketch  of 
his  design,  which,  though  imperfect,  yet  presents  a  masterly  comluiiation  of  hints, 
portraits,  and  parallels. 
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tht  latter  ^ft  of  ihe  Bmetecnth  century.  In  th*  y*»t  178«, 
Italy  and  its  dependent  islands,  Sicily^  Sardmhy  Sec.  were 
supposed  to  contain  fl^otn  sixteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  year  1793  this 
fiamber  was  augmented  to  twenty  millions,  as  no  nftturstl  or 
artificial  cause  of  mortality  visited  Italy  during  the  interval. 
All  the  Italian  states  were  at  that  period  governed  by  their  own 
native,  or  at  least  resident  princes,  with  the  exception  of  MHan, 
which  belonged  to  the  House  of  Aostria ;  bat  as  the  admiiristra* 
tion  was  conducted  by  an  Archduke,  who  always  kept  his  coinct 
in  that  capital,  it  felt  little  inconvenience  from  its  dependence 
on  a  transalpine  sovereign.  All  the  cities,  and  almost  all  ttlie 
great  towns,  with  most  places  of  any  consideration,  exist  tinder 
the  same  name  nearly  as  in  ancient  times;  many  tif  them  Imve 
recovered  tlieir  ancient  prosperity  and  population,  and  sev^til 
have  considerably  exceeded  it.  If  Hercti/oneum,  Pompeii,  a»d 
Cuma  have  utterly  perished  in  Campania,  to  compensate  the  loss 
Naples  not  only  spreads  her  superabundant  population  over 
the  neighbouring  coasts,  but  over  the  base  of  Vesuvius  itself, 
and  raises  populous  and  flourishmg  towns  on  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen -cities*.  Rome  is  reduced,  it  is  true,  from  a  million 
perhaps  to  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  aind  its  immediate 
vicinity  has  perhaps  lost  one  million  more;  but  Ancona,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  is  more  flourishing  than  it  was  under  the  Csesars; 
and  Lorttto,  a  new  city,  has  risen  in  its  vicinity,  and  now 
lodges  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  summit  of  a  moua- 


*  Tbe  southern  provinces  of  Italy  are.jNSssibly  ap  well  peoplod  sow,  if  we 
except  a  few  great  towns,  as  tbey  were  in  Iloroaa  iimes.    Apulia  was  always  a 
Shtepwalk:  Cicwo  calls  it^-^natilssimarpars  Italiie. 
VOL.  11.-  4h  . 
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tain.  SanMatinot  tlie  child  of  Liberty,  nurses  her  seven  thousand 
hardy  sons  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  Apenninest  and  all  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  swaruis  with  life  and  blooms  with  industry  and  vegetation. 

Etruriat  though  not  perhaps  as  Houiishiog  or  as  populous  as 
it  was  about  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  more  so 
probably  than  it  was  when  under  the  iron  sway  of  the  Empe- 
rors. Most  of  its  ancient  towns  remain,  and  some  are  in  a 
much  more  flourishing  state  than  they  were  at  any  period  of 
Roman  history;  such  as  Florence^  Siennay  and  Lucca,  The 
Maremne  or  sea-shores,  formerly  unhealthy  and  thinly  inhabited, 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  estabhsbment  of  the  free-port  of 
Leghorn  tbea  a  miserable  village,  now  a  populous  city,  culti- 
vated and  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  As  to  the 
spacious  plain  extended  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  its 
ancient  towns,  (with  the  exception  of  Velleia,  which  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  fall  of  a  mountain)  and  all  its  ancient  cities, 
arc  in  a  most  flourishing  state;  some  far  more  prosperous  indeed 
than  they  were  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  of  Trajan. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  rank  Turin  and  Gchoa,  iMth  places  of 
little  name  anciently,  now  populous  and  magnificent  capitals. 
Milan  itself  is  probably  much  more  considerable  at  present 
than  it  was  at  either  of  the  above-mentioned  periods,  though 
inferior,  in  population  at  least,  to  what  it  was  when  during  the 
dechne  of  the  empire,  it  occasionally  became  the  residence 
of  the  Emperors.  The  prosperity  of  Bologna,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, seems  to  have  been  progressive,  and  has  long  since 
raised  it  to  such  a  degree  of  opulence  as  to  appropriate  to  it,  as 
its  distinctive  quality,  the  epithet  of  rich.  To  close  the  cata- 
logue, Venice  rises  before  us  with  its  domes  and  towers,  with  its 
immense  population  aad  its  extensive  coqimerce,  the  Queen 
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of  the  Adriatic^  and  the  mistress  of  Dalmaiia,  of  Epiru*  and 
of'Acamaniai  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  ceritury,  of  Peloponnesus  itself.  This  splendid  Capital  com- 
pensates the  loss  of  Aguileia*,  and  can  count  in  her  extensive 
and  populous  territories  ten  towns  more  considerable  than  that 
ancient  metropolis  of  Islria-f.  In  short,  Italy,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, in  the  year  1792  was  supposed  to  contain  more  than 
twenty  million  of  inhabitants,  a  population  for  the  extent  of 
country  far  superior  to  the  best  inhabited  territories,  the  Nether- 
lands not  excepted,  and  in  all  probability,  if  not  above,  at 
least  equal  to  its  population  at  any  period  of  Roman  history 
since  Augustus  |. 

As  to  cultivation,  the  second  criterion  of  prosperity,  one  ob- 


*  Aquilcia  was  destrojred  by  Atlila  in  the  fifth  century. 

+  To  the  barbarians,  howsoever  miscbievoua  in  general,  Italy,  according  to  an 
Italian  proverb,  owes  two  blessings,  its  modem  Uutgmge  and  Me  city  of  Venice. 
I  do  not  know  whether  many  of  my  readers  may  not  ctHisider  both  these  blesaings 
as  purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 

I  There  is  a  drcnmstance  mentioned  by  Polyhlus*,  which  may  be  considered  as 
itimishing  a  foundation  for  calculating  the  population  of  Italy  at  an  early  pe- 
riod:  this  author  relates,  that  on  a  rumour  of  an  approaching  invasion  by  the 
Gaute,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  (an  appellation  wbidi  then  excluded  all  the 
country  lying  north  ofthe.<4;7enni/ieO  brought  into  (he  Geld  an  army  of  more  than 
UK  hundred  thousand  men.  This  force,  we  may  reasonably  suppose^  was  the 
result  of  an  extraordinary  eefbrt,  and  could  not  hare  been  maintained  as  a  regular 
army ;  now  nodem  Italy,  including  its  dependencies,  could,  if  it  fbrAied  a  fede- 
latire  republic  like  Germany,  support  an  army  at  least  as  considerable  without 
depopulating  \\»  provinces  or  impoverishing  its  inhabitants. 

•Lib.  II. 
4  II  2 
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Kerv^tJQVk  viU  be  sufficient  tq  d^(^  the  question  i«  fav<mr  t^ 
Modern  It«ly,  ftnd  th*t  we  w,  Jtaiy  »t  present  not  o^lx  ^e^ 
]ier  Qwa  inbftbiti^nts  but  expqrta  l^rg^y  to  ^khcv  countries,  ^a 
9dvaiitj»gQ  wl^pU  n\^  iw<y^r  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  history  t? 
which  J  have  so  oftep  allvided.  To  thi^  Qbswvat^Qfl  it  iwaj  1^ 
added*  th^t  It»Ij  no^T  produces  every  article  pecps^ary  npt  fpr-  th^ 
^onifof ts  pqly,  but  moreqveF,  for  the  luxuno\«  ^nJQyn^nls  qf  Uft; 
9ad  pUhPi>sh  th«^^  a^  w^  ^  ip  te^s  favoqred  eoBptPl^,  f^^hion 
Bfiajf  often  induce  the  opulent  to  have  r^co^ree  tP  foreign 
l»arl[^t$  tor  acconiipod^Ucm*  y**  thpre  i^  not  poe  Mngle  ot^t 
r^quifite  for  either  dress  pr  furniture  thfit  may  pok  be  ppocured 
home-made  in  Italy.  One  source  of  riches  and  <;e«ini9roe  ittr 
deed  this  country  now  enjoys,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  give 
it  ccfflftnierci^I  superiority ;  I  mean*  the  gilU  which  it  produces 
in  abundance,  and  which  constitutes  its  staple  manufacture. 
Hie  nurture  of  the  silk  worm  indeed,  and  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry-tree  on  which  if  feeds,  not  only  furnislies  the  PPot  of 
Italy  with  employment,  but  supplies  its  poets  with  a  favourite 
and  popular  theme. 


Uncle  sacri  viridem  TBtes  petiere  a 

Et  meritia  gratas  ^bi  ^^viQjtiQr^  (*ufUABF 

Vida.  ^ota^yCffttf  Mb,  ifc 

I  might  pursue  tbe  subject  stijl  farther,  jind  inaintajq,  with 
spme  appearance  of  truth,  thfkU  epceepting  |Iob»^,  Jt^ywflrn*- 
uested  witii  more  magnificent  edifices  at  present  than  it  w«s  at 
dBy  period  of  ancient  history.  The  ornamental  edifices  of  an- 
cient times  were  temples,  porticos,  baths,  amphitheatres,  thestrj^* 
and  circusesj  to  which  I  may  add,  an  occasional  mausoleum. 
The  magnificence  of  temple?  consists  in  their  colonnades,  which 
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gcfieraj)^  f'>rii>c4  ll^eir  frqnt,  qnd  sq^^^ptiuies  ihicj  their  s'l^es, 
and  t|i9  beauty  qf  polgni^ades  ^s  of  pprticps,  ^ri^s  (i'pm.  their 
extent  ^n^  eleyjitiqn.  J^o.w  tetqples,  graced  ^ith  such  ma- 
jestic ornaments,  vera  out  of  ti^e  prepincU  and  im^npdiate  vicU 
nity  of  Romp,  peyt^nly  not  common.  A  well-^inown  templg 
of  If oftune  gave  cppsiderable  celebrity  to  Pftf^iestf ;  th?  ^9^^ 
^«ck  of  AvxMr  wf^s  crowne^  w^t^i  tbp  cpjpnn^des  pf  Jyipiter^ 
and  it  is  pTpbable  that  each  great  city,  ^n4  pfp^onally  4  PT9-. 
moptpry  or  a  fountain,  tiad  a  splepdid  edifi^P  dedicated  to  theif 
tutelar  divinities.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  (epiple^  wepe 
small,  sometimes  deriving  considerable  beauty  and  interest  from 
their  site  and  ^heiv  proportions,  ?$  that  of  Ti^nr  and  ofClit^- 
r\us^  and  sometimes,  a^  sepms  to  have  been  tlie  cqse  of  mosf 
rustic  fane^  without  any  sh?>re  pf  pither*.  Mpreoyeiv  these 
telnples  appear  to  hnve  bpen  at  aM  times  much  (ipglpcted,  and 
many  pf  them  alloivpd  to  fall  iqtq  decay,  8S  we  grp  informed^ 
not  by  Horace  only  -f,  but  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who  mentions  a 
temple  in  ruins  so  near  Rome  as  -^r^cfi- 


•  f\ipg  ttifl  Yqunpflr,  Jyf  a  sii^Ig  exp««sioD,  enabjjps  u»  tp  guesi  yt  the  ^iz*  ^f^ 
furniture  of  fk  rustic  temple,  even  when  of  gr^t  ffUbrity-, — ^'  Vettis  Ban«  et  fin- 
gutbty  quom  sit  alioquJn  stato  die  frequentissiina  .  .  .  Beae  signum  .  .  antiguum 
£  MgHo,  quibusdam  soi  partibus  trtmcaium."  Pltnj,  who  was  about  to  rebuild 
thf^  boe,  fn  m^lhts,  {r  vwj¥»i  ordiers  bis  vchitect  io  putthase^ur  piUara  fiu;  the 
froBf,  9nd  a  fliiPoMtjr  i)f  ptarbl^  8^0if:wrlt  \o  (y.^  ^i«  B<^v«nient  ^9^  Ui)p  t\if  )f^ 
— JUfr.  XI.  £^.39. 

t  Delicta  majfvnm  immeritus  lues 
Romane,  donee  templa  refeceris 
.Aldesque  hibentes  deoruin,  ftc 

i^or.  Lib.  iif.  jO<fe^. 
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It  will,  I  believe,  be  admitteJ,  that  the  Churches  which  rise 
so  numerous  in  evfery  part  of  Modem  Italy,  oftentimes  equal  the 
temples  of  old  in  exterior  magnificence,  and  generally  surpass 
them  in  interior  decoration.  Though  I  have  excepted  Rome 
from  the  comparison,  yet  I  may  safely  aver  that  there  was  not 
anciently,  even  in  Rome  itself,  one  temple  in  magnitude  com- 
parable to  the  cathedral  of  FlorencCt  or  to  that  of  Milan,  and 
that  few  in  internal  beauty  surpassed  or  even  equalled  that  of 
St.  Georgia  at  Venice^  ofSta.  Giustina  at  Padua,  or  of  the  abbey 
church  of  Chiaravalle. 

The  glared  portico  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  Roman  magni- 
ficence, nor  does  Italy  at  present  exhibit  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
excepting  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  Vatican,  forming  the 
most  extensive  scene  of  architectural  beauty  in  the  world.  In 
arcaded  porticos  Italy  is  still  rich,  and  Vicenza  and  Bologtia 
present  in  their  celebrated  galleries  a  length  of  arches  not  pro- 
bably surpassed  in  ancient  times. 

Amphitheatres  were  of  Roman  invention,  and  when  of  great 
magnitude  and  of  solid  stone  were  most  stupendous  edifices. 
But  of  these  the  number  was  very  small,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  all  Italy  there  were  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
kind,  two  of  which  were  in  Rome,  and  one  at  Verona.  Most, 
if  not  all  the  others  were  either  of  wood,  like  that  of  Placentia, 
which  was  burnt  in  the  contest  between  Vespasian  and  ViteUius, 
or  of  brick  like  that  of  Puteoli,  and  numberless  othenj  unneces- 
sary to  mention*. 


>  I  am  aware  that  several  learned  authors  are  or  o|Hiiioa,  that  the  upper  atory 
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The  observation  on  the  small  number  of  magnificent  ampbU 
theatres  may  be  applied  with  some  restriction  to  theatres,  many 
of  which  were  of  little  size,  and  of  very  common  materials, 
and  contributed  no  more  to  the  ornament  of  the  country  than 
modem  edifices  of  the  same  description.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  circuses  and  baths,  particularly  the  latter,  which,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  in  provincial  towns  buildings  of  more 
convenience  than  magnificence.  But  to  compensate  the  defect, 
if  there  exist  any  in  this  respect.  Modern  Italy  possesses  other 
edifices  perhaps  of  equal  beauty,  and  undoubtedly  of  greatet 
utility,  and  of  far  superior  interest.  I  allude  to  her  abbies  and 
to  her  hospitals:  the  former  lift  their  venerable  towers  amidst  her 
forests  and  her  solitudes,  sometimes  replace  the  temples  that 
crowned  the  pinnacles  of  her  mountains,  and  open  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  desert  scenes  of  architecture,  of  literary  opulence, 
and  of  religious  pomp,  which,  contrasted  with  the  savage 
features  of  nature  around,  seem  almost  to  border  on  the  won- 
ders of  enchantment*.    The  latter  encircle  her  cities  with  lines 


only  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Placentia  was  of  wood,  and  that  the  saoie  maj  be 
said  of  other  Riinilar  edifices  supposed  to  be  built  of  the  same  materials.  But  the 
destruction  of  so  small  a  portion  of  so  large  an  edifice  can  scarce  be  represented 
bj  an  historiaii  so  accurate  as  Tacitus  *  as  the  conflagration  of  (he  whole ;  while, 
on  the  other  band,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  appellation  pukhtrrmum 
opu»  can  be  applied  to  a  wooden  pile.  On  the  whole,  as  it  was  atntwned  by  fire 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  of  wood. 

*  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  the  pinnacle  t£  the  Alba'n 
Mount,  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent  of  Camaldolese  monks,  and  the  Parent 
Abbey  of  the  Benedictin  Order  rises  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  which 


*  Tadt.  Hist.  n.  21. 
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o'f  paladei,  so'^erioV  in  size  khd  decoraticrns  to  the  mansion  of 
riieir  sovereigris,  and  expand  halls,  libraries,  'fb^iiitains,  a'nfd  gar- 
dens for  the  reception,  not  6f  an  idle  populAte,  nOr  df  parftsites 
kad  tniffdons,  nor  of  actdrs  and  d^claimers,  HHt  of  t!he  ^ck  dWd 
the  suffering,  of  the  ignorant  ind  the  forlorn,  of  Ml'tt^t  f^el  mis^y 
ihd  wUnt  rehef!  If,  to  th^'se  edified  we  superadd  coHegfes,  se- 
minaries, and  literary  estibli^raeiits,  all  iftstitutions  unkn6<vn 
to  antiquity,  and  almost  all  of  considerable  magnitude  and  8^)16^- 
ddr  sjpread  at  pi'esent  'over  the  face  of  the  country  in  every 
direction,  arid  'enibelHshing  ih  a  greater  or  less  degree  every 
town  frbin  Siisa  to  T^eggfo^  we  may  perhaps  no  longer  Iresitate 
to  allow  't6  Modern  Italy  the  'pra!i?e  Cvdn  Of  superior  embellish- 
ment. Slit,  when  with-these  edifices  tre  connect  thfc  object  for 
which  hiey  are  erected,  and  (he  moral  effects  which  they  are 
intended  to  produce;  '^hen  We  cbntehiplate  the  Consequent 
propagation  of  religion  and  deCency,  of  literature  and  humanity, 
the  prospect  still  brightens  upon  us,  and  Modern  Italy  rises  bc- 


erowned  the  |iiAnBcl«  of  Afotnit  Oassimin.     The  reader  will  recollect  other 


Bbma  writers  of  more  prefuSioe  timn  refleetion,  ropreaent  Aese,  and  aH  similar 
CBtHbHshbi'entS)  as  blots,  dditmities,  defects,  &c.  hot  as  lotig  as  pdinttaif,  aeulpk 
tate,  aiti  nrititecture  ire  held  in  repate,  as  longns  agficaltilre  and  lilefatnreare 
eonndered  as  advantages,  and  as  long  as  the  knowledge  of  Cbristiani^  h  looked 
upon  as  a  Uessing,  so  long  the  great  abbies  will  be  ranked  among  the  ornaments 
bnd  the  adranta^s  of  Moderb  Itaiy.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  aothors  men- 
tioned above,  the  trgastula  of  antiquity,  whi<ih  may  pertiaps  bate  soat'etimesbe- 
cupi^d  the  same  scditafyTecie^sM,  'andVere  tbe'prisons  of  the  daves  wfio  cvdlf^ 
rated  the  land,  and  now  and  then  also  of  &eemen  seized  by  the  lawless  land- 
holders on  the  high  roed,  and  enslaved  Sar  life,  these  ergastuta  might  possibly  be 
more  ornamental. 
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fore  us  encircled  with  a  lustre,  that  eclipses  all  the  glories  even 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Italy  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  populous  and  cultivated,  covered  with  the 
works  of  art  and  with  the  monuments  of  glory  ;  not  only  inde- 
pendent but  extending  her  sway  over  the  neighbouring  coasts 
and  islands ;  not  only  united  by  the  same  language,  (the  most 
harmonious  and  the  most  copious  of  modern  dialects,)  but 
spreading  that  language  with  all  its  treasures  over  all  the  wide- 
extended  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  French  inva- 
sion darkened  the  prospect,  and  clouded  all  this  scene  of  glory. 
Since  this  disastrous  event  every  year  has  visited  Italy  with  some 
additional  curse  in  its  train,  and  has  swept  away  in  its  flight 
some  monument  of  her  former  fame,  some  remnant  of  her  late 
prosperity.  Her  cities  have  been  plundered ;  her  sons  dragged 
away  to  bleed  in  the  cause  of  their  oppressors;  her  schools  have 
been  suppressed ;  her  cultivation  discouraged;  the  morals  of  her 
youth  tainted,  misery  has  thus  been  entailed  upon  future  ge- 
nerations; and  all  the  curses  of  military  despotism  inflicted  upon 
her  in  all  their  a^ravation.  Of  these  curses  the  greatest  and 
most  destructive  is  the  loss  of  her  independence :  Italy  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  long  annals  of  her  most  eventful  history,  is 
become  the  province  of  a  foreign  empire.  Rome,  the  Princess 
of  provinces  is  become  tributary ;  the  Metropolis  of  Christendom 
is  degraded  into  the  handmaid  of  Paris.  The  Roman  Emperor, 
that  majestic  phantom  that  terminated  with  becoming  dignity 
the  grand  pyramid  of  the  European  republic,  has  descended 
from  his  throne,  and  tamely  resigned  the  crown  and  the  sceptre 

VOL.  II.  4    I 
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of  the  Caesars  to  a  Gallic  usurper*.  Yet  this  pusillanimous 
prince,  when  he  gave  up  a  title  which  had  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  wisest  and  the  most  heroic  of  his  ancestors,  and 
which  raised  his  family  above  all  the  royal  dynasties  of  Europe, 
had  more  legions  under  his  command  than  were  assembled  under 
both  Caisar  and  Pompey  to  dispute  the  onpire  of  the  world  in 
the  plains  of  PharsaUa.  But>  if  Rome  has  to  blush  for  the 
pusillaninuty  of  her  Emperor,  she  may  justly  glory  in  the  firm- 
ness of  her  Pontiff,  and  acknowledge  in  Pius  VII.  the  uncon- 
querable soul  of  her  ancient  heroes.  While  all  the  oth^  sove- 
reigns of  the  continent  bowed  in  siloit  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  victor,  and  resigned  or  assumed  provinces  and  diadems  at 
his  nod,  the  humble  Pontiff  alone  had  the  courage  to  assert  his 
independence  to  repel  indignantly  the  pretended  sovereignty  of 
die  French  despot,  and  to  r^ect  with  contemptuous  jdisdain 
both  his  claims  and  his  offers.  /'  ■        •  N 

-  i  .'.  ■-.  :  ■:'\ 

Inconcussa tenens  dubio  Testijpa mundo.  ■■'  1  .^j 

iMcan  ii.^V    ■'"  ;'/-'Y 

How  long  this  subjugation  of  Italy  may  last,  it  is  not  for 


*  The  Iloraan  has  titm  subsided  in  tbe  French  Empire,  and  NapoleoD  afiecte 
to  reign  the  founder  of  a  new  monarchy,  and  the  rival,  not  the  successor  of  the 
Csears.  This  attempt  to  make  France  the  seat  of  empire  is  the  second  on  record. 
The  first  waa  made  dmin^  tite  distractions  that  accompanied  the  contest  between 
Vespasian  and  Vilelliaa.  Though  successfhl  at  first,  it  soon  terminatad  in  dis- 
grace and  diaconofiture,  and  the  enpira  of  the  Gaula  vauiahed  before  the  genius 
of  Rome.— Todf.  Hist.  it.  It  is  to  be  wished,  for  the  suite  of  the  human  nee 
at  large,  that  this  second  attempt  at  universal  dominion  may  meet  with  the 
■ame  Ate  I 
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human  foresight  to  determiDe;  but  we  may  without  ra^uess 
venture  to  assert,  that  as  long  as  the  population  and  the  resources 
of  Italy  are  annexed  to  the  desdnies  of  France,  so  long  France 
must  be  triumphant.  A  peace  that  consigns  the  garden  of 
£urope  to  the  tranquil  sovereignty  of  that  overgrown  and  most 
restless  Power,  consigns  the  Continent  over  to  hopeless  slavery ; 
and  of  a  peace  that  brings  such  a  dire  disaster  with  it,  it  may 
justly  be  asserted  <^at  it  will  be  more  pernicious  iq  its  coas^ 
quences  than  the  longest  and  most  desttuctive  warfare. 

The  islands  may  flatter  themselves  in  vain  with  die  advantages 
of  their  situation;  a  population  of  sixty  milhons,  active,  warlike, 
and  intelligent,  with  all  the  ports  and  all  the  forests  of  the 
Conlinent  at  their  command,  with  increasing  experience  on 
their  side,  and  with  the  skill  and  the  valour  of  trans-atlantic 
manners  in  their  favour,  must  at  length  prevail,  and  wrest  the 
trident  even  from  the  mighty  hand  of  Great  Britain. 

When  *e  contemplate  the  page  of  history,  and  see  how  inti- 
mately happiness  seems  connected  with  misfortune,  and  how 
closely  glory  is  followed  by  disaster;  when  we  observe  the  pro- 
sperity of  a  country  suddenly  checked  by  invasion,  the  most 
civilized  regions  opened  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  a 
horde  of  barbarians,  and  all  the  fair  prospect  of  peace  and 
felicity  blasted  in  the  very  moment  of  expansion,  we  are  tempted 
to  indulge  a  sentiment  of  despondency,  and  mourn  over  the  des- 
tiny of  our  Species.  But,  the  philosopher  who  admires  the  wis- 
dom and  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being  stamped  on  the  face 
of  nature,  and  reads  them  still  more  forcibly  expressed  in  the 
Volume  of  inspiration,  will  ascribe  to  design  that  which  folly 
might  attribute  to  chance ;  he  will  discover  in  the  histories  of 
4x2 
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nations,  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  the  prudent  discipline  of 
a  father  inuring  his  sons  to  patience  and  to  exertiou;  repressing 
their  petulance  by  timely  chastisements ;  encouraging  their  efforts 
by  occasional  success;  calling  forth  their  powers  by  disasters  and 
disappointments;  allowing  the  mind  seasons  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  mature  its  talents ;  and,  when  it  has  attained  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  allotted  to  human  endowment  in  this 
state  of  trial,  changing  the  scene,  and  by  new  combinations  of 
nations  and  of  languages,  calling  forth  the  energies  of  other  gene- 
rations; and  thus  keeping  the  human  heart  and  intellect  in  con- 
stant play  and  uninterrupted  progress  towards  improvement. 
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ON   THK   POPE,   THE   ROHAN   COUBT,   CARDINALS,  &C. 

A.  HE  subject  of  the  following  pages,  though  not  stricUy  speaking 
included  in  the  plan  of  a  Classical  Tour,  is  yet  iutimately 
connected  with  the  destinies  of  Rome.  For  the  former  reason 
I  have  omitted  these  observations  in  the  body  of  the  work;  and 
for  the  second,  I  think  it  necessary  to  insert  them  here;  espe-- 
cially  as  many  of  my  readers,  though  they  may  have  heard 
much  of  the  names,  yet  may  possibly  be  very  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  the  things  themselves.  Such  therefore  as  may 
have  any  curiosity  to  satisfy,  or  any  wish  to  acquire  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  will  perhaps  peruse  the  following  pages 
with  some  interest. 

Tlie  person  of  the  Pope  may  be  considered  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent capacities,  as  temporal  sovereign  of  the  Roman  territory, 
and  as  chief  Pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  confusion  of 
these  characters  has  produced  much  scandal  in  past  ages,  and  in 
more  modern  times,  has  given  occasion  to  much  misrepresenta- 
tion and  not  a  little  oppression.    To  draw  the  line  therefore. 
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and  enable  the  reader  to  discriminate  the  rights  annexed  to  these 
different  characters,  may  be  considered  not  only  as  necessary  in 
a  discourse  which  treats  of  the  Roman  Court,  but  as  a  debt  due 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  benevolence.  That  such  a  combi- 
nation of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  may  occasion  a  mutual 
re-action  on  each  other,  and  that  it  has  had  that  effect  not  un- 
frequently,  must  be  admitted ;  and  whether  it  may  not  on  that 
very  account  be,  in  some  degree,  mischievous,  is  a  question 
which  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  discuss,  especially  as  this 
union  forms  no  part  of  Christian  or  Catholic  discipline ;  and 
however  decorous  or  advantageous  the  independence  of  the  first 
Pastor  be  supposed,  yet  it  is  coaietsedly  no  necessary  appen- 
dage of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  I  shall  treat  of  the  spiritual 
chsuacter  iirst,  as  that  is  the  essential  and  distinguishing  privilege 
claimed  by  the  Roman  See,  and  thea  speak  of  the  temporal 
power  wluch  it  has  acquired  in  the  lap&G  of  ages. 

Now,  in  order  to  give  the  Protestant  reader  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  rights  which  every  Catholic  considers  as  inhe- 
rent in  the  Roman  See,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
Pope  is  Bishop  of  Rome,  Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  Italy, 
of  Sicily,  and  of  Macedonia,  &c.  mid  Patriarch  of  the  West ; 
that  in  each  of  these  capacities  he  enjoys  the  same  privileges  and 
the  same  authority  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  Bishops,  Metropo- 
litans, Primates,  and  Patriarcba  in  their  respective  dioceses 
and  districts ;  that  his  authority,  like  theirs,  is  confined  within 
certain  limits  marked  out  by  ancient  custom,  and  by  the  canons; 
and  that  like  theirs  also,  it  may  be  modified  <»-  suspended, 
by  the  Church  at  large.  I  shall  ouly  add,  that  as  Patriarch  of 
the  West,  the  Pope  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  elevated  enough  to 
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satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  most  amtutious  prelate,  as  by  it  be 
lanks  before  all  western  ecclesiastics,  and  takes  place  and  pre- 
cedency on  all  public  occasions. 

But  the  Boman  Pontiff  claims  honours  still  more  distinguished, 
and  as  successor  of  St  Peter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  sit  as  its  6rst  Pastor  by  divine  institution.  As  it  is 
.not  my  intention  to  exhibit  either  proofe  or  objections,  but  merely 
to  state  an  article  of  belief,  I  shall  as  the  best  and  most  aatis- 
fectory  method  give  it  in  the  words  of  a  general  council.* 

"  Item,  definimus  Sanetam  Apostolicam  Se4cm  el  R«nanum  Poatificein  in  ui- 
TMsum  orbem  tenere  Primatum,  et  ipsum  Poatificem  Romaoum  SucceBsorem  esae 
beati  Petri,  Principis  ApostolcHnm,  et  verum  Cbristi  Yicariuin,  totiueque  Ecdeeis 
Caput,  et  omnium  Chrietianoram  Patrem  et  Doctorem  exiatere ;  et  ipsi  in  beato 
Petro  pascendi,  regendi,  ac  gubenwndi  universalem  ecclesiam  a  Domino  nostro  Jesu 
Cbrislo  plenam  potestatem  traditam  esse,  qoetaadmodun  etian  in  ge8ti§  (Ecume- 
nioorum  conciUerum  et  is  eacria  canonibus  continetur.  Kenovantes  issuperordi- 
oem  traditum  in  caaonibus  czterorum  veDerabilium  Patriarcharum ;  ut  Patriarcba 
Conslantinopolitanus  secundus  ait  post  sRDctissimum  Romanum  Pontificum,  ter- 
tius  vero  Alexandrinus,  quartus  autem  Anttochenus,  et  qiiintus  Hierosoljmitanufl; 
salvia  videlicet  pririlegiie  omnibuB  et  jnribui  eorun." 

According  to  this  canon  the  Pope  enjoys,  by  the  institutidh  of 
Christ,  the  primacy  of  honour  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  and  to  refuse  it  to  him.  would  be  deemed  an 
act  of  rebelhonf.     But  no  authority  has  yet  determined,  and 


*  General  Council  of  fhreace, 

f  See  on  this  subject,  Dmnmjitki  Jtiafysis,  &c.  b;  Holden,  a  pioaa  and  leaniadi 
divine  of  the  Sorbcntu. 
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it  seems  indeed  very  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  rights  and  preroga- 
tives which  are  conferred  by  this  primacy,  or  flow  immediately 
from  it,  so  that  to  oppose  their  exercise  or  to  deny  their  exist- 
ence would  be  either  schism  or  heresy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Popes,  and  espe- 
cially those  acts  which  have  been  considered  as  the  most  oflFensive 
in  themselves  as  well  as  galling  to  other  bishops,  are  allowed  to 
be  of  human  institution.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  canon 
above-mentioned,  as  also  of  the  article  corresponding  with  it  in 
the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  seems  to  have  been  solely  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  a  di-mnel^  appointed  Superior  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  leaving  in  the  interim  the  mode  of  exercising  his  prero- 
gative to  the  canons  and  discipHne  of  the  same  Church,  to  be 
enlarged  or  restrained  as  its  exigencies  may  require. 

But  though  no  temporal  advantages  are  originally,  or  by 
its  institution,  annexed  to  it,  yet  it  is  evident  that  such  an 
elevated  dignity  must  naturally  inspire  reverence,  and  conse- 
quently acquire  weight  and  consideration.  Influence,  at 
least  in  a  certain  degree,  must  accompany  such  considera- 
tion, and  give  the  spiritual  pastor  no  small  degree  of  worldly 
importance.  We  accordingly  find,  that  even  in  the  very 
commencement  Of  Christianity  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
become  a  conspicuous  personage,  so  &r  as  to  attract  the  at> 
tention  of  the  Emperors,  and  sometimes,  if  the  expression  of 
an  ancient  writer  be  not  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  to  awaken 
their  jealousy. 

When  the  Emperors  embraced  Christianity,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  acquired  an  increase 
of  temporal  weight  and  dignity;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
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the  Pagan  historians  speak  with  some  asperity  of  the  splendor 
of  his  retinue  and  of  the  delicacy  of  his  table.  This  splendor 
can  excite  no  astonishment.  The  6rst  pastor  of  the  religion  of 
the  Emperors  might  justly  be  ranked  among  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  empire;  he  had  free  access  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
and  was  by  him  treated  with  filial  reverence :  Ms  palace  and  his 
table  were  frequented  by  the  first  officers  of  the  state,  and  to 
support  his  dignity  in  their  company  might,  perhaps  justly,  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  In  feet,  we 
cannot  suspect  the  Popes  of  that  period,  such  as  St.  Sylvester, 
St.  Damasus,  Gelasius,  Leo  the  Great,  &c.  of  such  contemptible 
vices  as  either  luxury  or  ostentation ;  simple  and  disinterested 
all  through  life,  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  resign  their  habi- 
tual virtues  in  their  old  age,  and  commence  a  career  of  folly 
when  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But  they  knew  human 
nature,  and  very  prudently  adapted  their  exterior  to  that  class 
of  society  which  they  were  destined  to  instruct. 

But  besides  the  consideration  inseparable  from  the  office  itself, 
another  source  of  temporal  greatness  may  be  found  in  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  land,  and  in  the  great  riches  in  plate,  of  the 
Roman  Church  itself.  These  riches  were  considerable,  even 
under  the  Pagan  Emperors  and  during  the  persecutions,  as  we 
may  presume  from  vari<His  passages  in  ancient  authors*,  and  they 
were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  liberal  donations  of  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  and  particularly  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  without  doubt,  might  occasionally 


*  Prud.  Lib.  nificrifctw*.  £•  De.  S.  Laurentio. 
VOL.  II.  4  K 
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lower  the  produce  of  these  lands,  and  lessen  by  plundering  the 
quantity  of  plate,  yet  not  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  af- 
fected the  lands  and  properties  of  the  bJty,  as  no  small  respect 
was  in  general  shewn  to  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the 
sanctuaries  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran.  So 
far,  indeed,  was  this  veneration  sometimes  carried  by  these  in- 
vaders, that  the  fierce  Genseric  himself  not  only  spared  the 
great  Basilicse,  but  during  all  the  horrors  of  a  week's  plunder 
respected  the  persons  and  property  placed  within  the  precincts 
of  these  temples.  Hence  the  Roman  Church,  after  repeated 
invasions,  after  the  establishment  and  reign  of  a  race  of  barba- 
rian monarchs,  and  even  after  the  destructive  vicissitudes  of  the 
Gothic  war,  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  prosperity  and 
to  the  fortunes  of  Italy,  still  retained  extensive  possessions, 
not  in  Italy  only,  but  in  Sicily  and  other  more  distant  pro- 
vinces. This  fact  we  learn  from  tlie  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  employed  this  vast  income,  of  which  he  was 
the  administrator,  in  supporting  many  illustrious  families  re- 
duced to  misery,  and  in  reUeving  the  distress  of  the  people  labour- 
ing under  the  accumulated  pressure  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of 
pestilence.  When  such  riches  are  so  employed,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  public  should  look  with  reverence  and  affection  to  the 
hand  that  dispenses  them,  and  be  disposed  to  tranfer  their 
allegiance  from  a  sovereign  remote,  weak,  and  indifferent,  to 
their  Pastor,  who  relieved  them  by  his  generosity,  directed  them 
by  his  prudence,  and  protected  them  by  his  talents  and  by  his 
authority.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  part  which  Gregory  acted 
during  his  pontificate.  Bom  a  Roman  patrician,  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  country;  placed  by  his 
rank  and  education  on  a  level  \vith  the  greatest  characters  of  the 
age,  and  early  employed  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
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he  had  acquired  the  address  of  a  courtier  with  the  experience 
of  a  statesman :  when  raised  to  the  pontificate  he  found,  in  the 
disastrous  state  of  Rome  and  Itaiy,  sufficient  opportunities  of 
displaying  these  talents  to  the  best  advantage,  and  for  the  no- 
blest object;  and  by  them  he  saved  his  country  from  the  intrigues 
of  the  imperial  court,  from  the  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  Exarchs,  and  from  the  fury  of  the  Longobardi,  then  a  recent 
and  most  savage  horde  of  invaders. 

From  this  period,though  the  Greek  Emperors  were  the  nOmina}, 
yet  the  Popes  became  the  real  and  effective  sovereigns  of  Rome; 
and  attached  to  it  as  they  generally  were  by  birth,  and  always 
by  residence,  duty,  and  interest,  they  promoted  its  welfare  with 
unabating  and  oftentimes,  successful  efforts.  Upon  the  merit 
of  these  services  therefore,  and  the  voluntary  submission  of  an 
admiring  and  grateful  flodt  rests  the  original  and  best  claim 
which  the  Roman  Pontiils  possess  to  the  temporal  sovereignty. 
But  though  this  sovereignty  was  enjoyed,  many  years  elapsed 
before  it  was  avowed,  on  the  side  of  the  Pontiff,  or  admitted  on 
that  of  the  Emperor,  and  many  more  ages  before  it  was  fully 
and  finally  established  on  a  solid  and  unshaken  basis. 

-  The  German  Caesars  continued  long  to  assert  their  supreme 
dominion  over  the  metropolis  as  the  Capital  of  their  empire ;  the 
Roman  barons,  a  proud  and  ferocious  aristocracy,  often  defied 
the  authority  of  their  weak  Pontiffs;  and  the  Roman  people 
itself,  though  willing  to  submit  to  the  counsels  of  a  father,  fre- 
quently rebelled  against  the  orders  of  a  prince.  It  will  not  ap- 
pear singular,  that  these  rebellions,  or  to  speak  more  fairly,  these 
acts  of  opposition  to  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes  were 
4k  2 
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never  more  frequent  than  during  the  reigns  of  those  Pontiff 
whose  characters  were  the  most  daring,  and  whose  claims 
were  the  most  lofty.  In  fact,  from  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Popes  began  to  degenerate  from  the  piety  of  their  pre- 
decessors*, and  to  sacrifice  their  spiritual  character  to  their 
temporal  interests,  Home  became  the  theatre  of  insurrection, 
warfare,  and  intrigue ;  and  continued  so  with  various  intervals 
of  tranquillity  occasioned  by  the  intervening  reigns  of  milder 
Pastors,  till  the  sixt^nth  century,  when  they  resumed  the  virtues 
of  their  early  predecessors,  and  by  them  regained  the  veneration 
and  ofiection  of  their  flocks.  Since  that  period  the  Pope  haa 
rcagned  Pastor  and  Prince,  an  object  at  once  of  the  reverence 
and  of  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman  peof^e,  seldom  alarmed  by 
foreign  invasion,  or  insulted  by  domestic  insurrection ;  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  commoo 
iather  of  Christendom,  and  the  example  and  oracle  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy. 

But  though  the  Pope  is  both  Bishop  and  Prince,  yet  his  titles^ 
dress,  equipage,  and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  his  court,  are 
adapted  to  the  first  of  these  characters.  He  ia  styled  Holiness, 
the  Holy  Father,  and  sometimes  in  history  the  Sovereign  Pon-> 
tiff;  but  the  former  appellatioais,  as  more  appropriate  to  his  du> 
tics  and  functions,  are  exclusively  used  in  his  own  court    His 


*  This  feetwiU  not  be  cootested  hy  the  most  zealous  partisan  of  tbe  papal  pre- 
rogative; if  i(  should  Iw,  the  autbor  need  only  appeal  to  Baronius,  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  tenth  century,  ohaerves-^Pont^ces  Romanos  a  vetnvtn  pietate  degene^ 
raase,  et  prirKipet  smcuU  sanetUete  Jhruis$e. 
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robes  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  bishop  in  p<Miti£cals,  (ex- 
cepting the  stole  and  the  colour,  which .  is  white  not  purple.) 
His  vestments  when  be  c^ciates  in  church  as  well  as  his 
luitre  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  prelates.  The  tiara 
seems  originally  to  have  been  an  ordinary  uittre,  such  as  is 
still  worn  by  the  Gredc  Patriarchs,  llie  three  circlets,  which 
have  raised  it  into  a  triple  crown,  were  added  at  different 
periods,  and  it  is  said,  for  different  mystic  reasons.  The  first  or 
lowest  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  mere  border,  gradually 
enriched  with  gold  and  diamonds.  The  second  was  the 
invention  of  Bonilace  VIII.  about  the  year  1300;  and  to 
complete  the  mysteripus  decoration,  the  third  was  superadded 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  use  of 
the  tiara  is  confined  to  certain  esttrsLOtditi&ry  occasions,  as  in 
most  great  Ceremonies  the  Pope  uses  the  comtoon  episcopal 
mitre.  .      ,  , 

Wheneter  he  appears  in  pubfic,  or  is  approached  even  hi 
private,  his  person  is  encircled  with  reverence  and  with  majesty. 
In  public,  a  large  silver  cross  raised  on  high  is  carried  before  him, 
as  a  sacred  banner,  the  ehuich  bells  ring  as  he  passes,  and  aU 
kneel  in  his  sight.  When  he  officiates  at  the  patriarchal  Basilicas 
he  is  carried  6'om  his  apartments  in  the  adjoining  palace  to  the 
church  in  a  chair  of  state,  though  in  the  chaaccJ  bis  throne  is 
merely  an  ancient  episcopal  cfaah*,  raised  only  a  Sew  steps  ahove 
(he  seats  of  the  caftJinals  or  clergy.  In  private,  as  thti  pontifi- 
cal palaces  are  vast  and  magnificent,  there  are  perhaps  more 
apartments  to  be  traversed,  and  greater  appearances  of  splendor 
in  the  approach  to  his  pereon,  than  in  an  introduction  to  any 
other  sovereign.  In  his  antichamber,  a  prelate  in  full  robes  is 
always  in  waiting,  and  when  tbe  beU  rings,  the  door  of  the  pcmtifi- 
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cal  apartment  opens,  and  the  Pope  is  seen  in  a  ch£ur  of  state  with 
a  little  table  before  him.  The  person  presented  kneels  once  at 
the  threshold,  again  in  the  middle  c^  the  room,  and  lastly,  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  who,  according  to  circumstances,  allows 
him  to  kiss  the  cross  embroidered  on  his  shoes,  or  presents  his 
hand  to  raise  him.  The  Pontiff  then  converses  with  him  a  short 
time,  and  dismisses  him  with  some  slight  present  of  beads,  or 
medals,  as  a  memorial.  The  ceremony  of  genu-flection  is  again 
tepeated,  and  the  doors  close*. 


*  Some  Protestants  have  objected  to  this  cerema'nj,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a 
mark  of  reBpect  formerly  paid  to  every  bishop  *,  and  still  kept  up  in  a  court  tena* 
ciouB  of  it9  ancient  observances.  It  is  smd^  that  Horace  Walpole,  when  presented 
to  Benedict  XIV.  stood  for  some  time  in  a  posture  of  hesitation,  when  the  Pope, 
who  was  remarkable  for  cheerfulness  and  humour,  exclaimed,  "  Kneel  down,  my 
son,  receive  the  blessing  of  an  old  man;  it  mil  do  you  ao  harm  t"  upon  which  the 
young  traveller  instantly  fell  on  his  knees,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  con- 
versation and  liveJinesB  of  Benedict,  that  he  took  every  occasion  <^  waiting  upon 
him,  and  testifying  bis  respect  during  his  stay  at  Rome.  Id  truth,  English  gen- 
ilemen  have  always  been  received  by  the  Popes  with  peculiar  kindness  and  con- 
descension, and  every  indulgence  is  shewn  to  their  opinions,  or,  ad  the  Romans 
must  term  them,  their,  prejudices  and  even  to  their  caprices. 

The  custom  of  being  carried  in  a  chair  of  state  has  also  given  offence,  and  is 
certainly  not  very  conformable  to  the  modem  practice  even  of  courts ;  however  it 
ii  another  remnant  of  ancient  manners,  a  mode  of  conveyance  (less  luxurious  in- 
deed) copied  fivm  the  leetica,  so  much  in  use  among  the  Romans.  In  the 
earlier  ages,  the  custom  of  the  Popes  ab  of  other  bishops  was  to  pass  from  the 
sacris^  through  the  church  on  foot  f ,  leaning  on  two  priests,  and  thus  advance  to 


*  Fleury  Mcenrs  des  Chretiens  xxxii.  ad  finem. 
i-  Ordo  Rom.  Primus  et  Secund.  Muratori. 
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The  pomp  which  enviroDS  the  PoDtifif.ia  public,  and  attracts 
the  atteation  so  forcibly,  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  a  glori- 
ous and  enviable  distinction ;  but  there  are  few,  I  believe,  who 
would  not,  if  accompanied  by  it  in  all  the  details  of  ordi< 
nary  life,  feel  it  an  intolerable  burthen.  Other  sovereigns 
have  their  hours  of  relaxation ;  they  act  their  part  in  public, 
and  then  throw  off  their  robes,  and  mix  in  the  domestic 
circle  with  their  family  or  their  confidants.  The  Pope  has  no 
hours  of  relaxation ;  always  encumbered  with  the  same  robes, 
surrounded  by  the  same  attendants,  and  confined  within  the 
magic  circle  of  etiquette,  he  labours  for  ever  under  the  weight 
of  his  dignity,  and  may,  if  infiuenced  by  ordinary  feelings,  often 
sigh  in  vain,  fot  the  leisure  and  the  insignificance  of  the  college 
or  the  cloister.  A  morning  of  business  and  appUcation  closes 
with  a  solitary  meal ;  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal  or 
the  Vatican,  a  visit  to  a  church  or  an  hospital,  are  his  only 
exercises.  Devotion  and  business,  the  duties  of  the  Pontiff  and 
of  the  Prince,  successively  occupy  his  hours,  and  leave  no  vacant 
interval  for  the  indulgence  of  the  taste,  or  the  arrangement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  individual.  What  honours  can  compensate 
for  a  life  of  such  restraint  and  confineiaeQt  1 

I  have  said  a  solitary  meal,  for  the  Pope  never  dines  in  com- 


tbe  altar;  a  custom  more  conformable  to  Christian  humtlity,  and  to  the  eimplict^ 
not  only  of  ancient  but  even  of  modern  times.  In  &ct,  in  all  the  ceremontal  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  Court,  the  only  parts  liable  to  mUrepresentation  or  cen- 
sure, are  certain  additions  of  later  times,  when,  in  religious  pomps  and  court 
pageants,  in  drees  and  in  style,  all  was  inflated  and  cumbersome.  The  rule  of 
reform  is  easy  and  obvious;  to  prune  off  the  excrescences  of  barbarous  age^  and 
to  restore  the  majestic  forms  of  antiquity. 
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pany,  so  that  to  him  a  repast  is  no  recreation ;  it  is  consequently 
short  and  frugal.  Sixtus  Quintus  is  reported  to  have  confined 
the  expences  of  his  table  to  about  sixpence.  Innocent  XI.  did 
not  exceed  half-a-crown ;  and  the  present  Pontiflf,  considering  the 
different  valuation  of  money,  equals  them  botli  in  frugality,  as 
bis  table  never  exceeds  6ve  shillings  a  day.  These  unsocial 
repasts  may  have  their  utility  in  removing  all  temptations  to 
hixuriouB  indulgence,  and  all  opportunities  of  unguarded  con- 
versation ;  two  evils  to  which  convivial  entertainments  are 
Confessedly  liable.  Yet^  when  we  consider  on  the  one  side  the 
.  sobriety  and  the  reserve  of  the  Italians,  particularly  when  in 
conspicuous  situations,  and  on  the  other  the  number  of  men  of 
talents  and  information  that  are  to  be  found  at  all  times  in  the 
Roman  court,  and  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  we  feel  our- 
selves disposed  to  condemn  an  etiquette  which  deprives  the 
Pontiff  of  such  conversation  as  might  not  only  afford  a  rational 
amusement,  but  oftentimes  be  made  the  vehicle  of  useful  hints 
and  suggestions.  Another  advantage  might  result  from  a 
freer  communication;  the  smiles  of  greatness  call  fc»th  genius; 
admission  to  the  table  of  the  Pontiff  might  revive  that  ardor 
for  literary  glory,  which  distinguished  the  era  of  Leo  X.  and 
might  again  perhaps  fill  Rome  with  Orators,  Poets,  and  Philo- 
sophers. And  though  we  applaud  the  exclusion  of  buffoons  and 
pantomimes,  and  the  suppression  of  shews  and  pageantry,  yet 
we  may  be  allowed  to  wish  that  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  again 
resounded  with  the  voice  of  the  OTator,  and  with  the  lyre  of  the 
poet;  with  the  approbation  of  the  Court,  and  with  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude.  But  can  Rome  Batter  herself  with  the  hopes 
of  a  third  Augustan  ageP 

On  the  whole,  the  person  and  conduct  of  the  Pope,  whether 
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in  public  or  in  private,  are  under  perpetual  restraint  and  con- 
stant inspection.  The  least  deviation  Irom  strict  propriety  or  even 
fi-om  customary  forms,  would  be  immediately  noticed,  published, 
and  censured  in  pasquinades.  Leo  X.  loved  shooting,  and  by 
the  change  of  dress  necessary  for  that  amusement,  gave  scandal. 
Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
ride;  he  rode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Alban  Villas  and  it 
is  said,  offended  the  people  of  the  country  not  a  little  by  that 
supposed  levity.  Benedict  XIV.  wished  to  see  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  a  new  theatre,  and  visited  it  before  it  was  opened 
to  the  public;  the  next  morning  an  inscription  appeared  over 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered.  Porta  santa;  plenary  indvl- 
gence  to  all  who  enter.  These  anecdotes  suffice  to  shew  the  joy- 
less uniformity  of  the  papal  court,  as  well  a3  the  strict  decorum 
that  pervades  every  department  immediately  connected  with  the 
person  of  the  Pontiff. 

Some  centuries  ago  the  Popes  considered  themselves  autho- 
rized, by  thdr  temporal  sovereignty,  to  give  the  same  ^hibi- 
tions  and  tournaments,  and  to  display  the  same  scenes  of  festivity 
and  magnificence  in  the  Vatican,  as  were  beheld  at  the  courts 
and  in  the  palaces  of  other  princes;  nor  did  such  ill-placed 
pageants  seem  at  that  period  to  have  excited  surprize  or 
censure.  But  the  influence  o(  the  Council  of  Trent,  though  its 
direct  interference  was  strongly  repelled,  reached  the  recesses 
of  the  pontifical  palace,  and  the  general  rigour  of  discipline 
established  by  it,  ascended  from  the  members  to  the  head,  and 
at  length  pervaded  the  whole  body.  Hence  the  austere  fea- 
tures of  the  papal  court,  and  the  monastic  silmce  that  reigns 
through  the  vast  apartments  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Qmrinal 
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palace*;  and  hence  also  the  solitarf  repasts  and  the  perpetual 
abstemiousneu  of  the  Footiff't  table. 

I  mean  not,  hovever,  to  iiuinuate  that  the  prirate  virtua 
of  the  Fopa  tbeouelTet  have  no  share  in  tbis  system  of  fra- 
gality  and  decorum,  as  that  is  b;  no  means  the  truth.  Temper- 
ance is  a  general  Tirtuo  in  Italy,  and  independent  ereo  of 
the  national  character,  the  Popes  have  long  been  remarltafole 
for  their  personal  abstemioumess.  The  present  Pontiffin  partk- 
cutar,  inured  to  monastic  discipline  from  bis  youth,  and  long 
uxmstomed  to  the  plainest  diet,  owes,  probably,  the  extreme 
temperance  by  which  he  it  distinguished,  to  babil  as  much  as  t» 
principle,  and  can  fed  little  todinatioti  to  exchange  his  sli|^ 
and  wholesome  repasts  for  the  pleasores  of  a  luxnhoiss  taUe. 
But,  to  wbatero'  cause  it  may  be  attributed,  this  truly  e|nscop*l 
spirit  and  appearance  are  edifying,  and  must  extort  the  ap- 
plause of  every  traveller,  who,  however  unwilling  he  may  be  to 
acknowledge  Ute  Pontiff  as  the  first  Pastor  of  the  Christian 
Church,  ninst  caofess,  that  his  mode  of  living  and  appearance 
are  not  unworthy  of  that  sacred  character. 

To  speak  of  the  prerogatiTe  of  the  Pontiff  as  a  sorereiga  is 
scarctSy  necessary,  as  it  is  known  to  be  imoontroiiled  by  any 
legal  or  constitutional  authority;  a  despotism  which,  though 
mildly  exercised,  is  diametrically  opposite  both  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  to  the  personal  happioeas  of  the  prince  hinuelf. 
The  mischiefs  that  result  Irom  thence  to  the  former  are  obvious, 
while  the  latter,  if  alive  to  sentiments  of  religi<ni  and  of  moral 
obligation  as  the  modem  sovereigns  of  Borne  must  unquestion- 
ably be,  cannot  bat  tremble  under  the  weight  of  a  responsibility 
so  awftil  thus  confined  to  his  own  bosom.    To  share  it  with 
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the  best  and  wisest  members  of  the  state  is  ea&,  and  mmld  at 
the  same  lime  be  so  glorious,  that  «e  sbouW  be  tempted  to 
wonder  that  the  eiperunaBt  bad  never  been  tried,  if  every  (M^ 
in  historj  did  not  {*ove  bov  «»reet  despotic  swa;  is  to  the 
Tjtiatfd  palate  of  Sovereigns.  But,  if  ever  any  monaich  bad 
either  aa  opportunity  or  an  inducement  to  realise  tbe  gent' 
reus  plan  formed  by  Servius  Tullius  of  giving  liberty  and  a  con- 
stitution to  his  people,  the  Popes,  we  should  imagine,  could  have 
Kanted  neither. 

In  the  niiddle  ages  wbea  even  Home  itself 'was  izi&etsd  viUi 
the  barberisiB  a«d  the  bceatiousnas  of  the  turn,  die  Roraaas 
may  perhaps  have  been  ipeapabie  of  ^veraing  diensdvw 
with  [trudeace  aed  eonsisteucy.  31ie  Barons  wene  perhaps  tea 
po)f  erSil,  the  people  too  igvoraat  to  fasar,  ac  to  appreciate  tkf 
UessiAgs  of  equal  Jaws  and  of  repnsentative  adnainatratien. 
(I  have  said  (wrhape,  because  every  page  of  bietory  proves  Aat 
tbe  best  jnstrwment  of  triviliaalaoa  is  liberty.)  But  surely  dii< 
objection  ifi  not  i»fp\iaMs  to  the  Reniaas  of  die  present  age, 
whether  noMes  or  pletheittos ;  the  former,  ase  eaim  and  stately ; 
the  lattxr,  ts^rioiis  tad  reaaonaWe ;  ibrming  a  oatiies  w«U  calcu- 
lated to  «iBer£ise  the  finbts  aadte  display  Ae  energies  of  a  free 
{eople.  Tih«  (»niiiisls  md  lie  Sat  patiiciana  would  csnatitute 
a  wise  and  illustrious  senate,  and  the  people  mi^bt  exeretse  their 
powers  by  a  representative  body,  the  materials  of  which  may 
be  diseoveiiad  in  every  streat  in  JEloine,  and  in  every  town  and 
almost  village  in  its  dtpendmt  pronaces.  Ijbe  Pontiff,  a  prinoe 
withoHt  paesioos,  wittuot  asor  iateisst  but  that  of  his  people, 
without  any  s»B*re9ieDt  to  vice,  aad  aay  biaa  to  injustioe,  must 
siwcjy  be  a&  loead  to  such  a  {ulitical  body,  and  ealodated  to 
preside  over  it  with  dignity  and  effect.     Tbus  ttie  Senaius 
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Populusqiie  Romanus,  now  an  empty  name,  would  again  become 
a  mighty  body;  the  rich  and  beautiful  territory  under  its  away 
would  again  teem  with  population ;  its  intluence  or  its  power 
might  once  more  unite  Italy  in  one  solid  mass,  and  direct  its 
power  and  its  energies  in  union  with  Great  Britain,  its  natural 
ally,  against  the  common  enemy  of  Italy,  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  maukind. 

But  to  turn  from  visions  too  prosperous  to  be  realized,  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  real  senate  of 
modern  Rome,  and  the  council  of  the  Fontiif.  The  title  of  car- 
dinal was  originally  given  to  the  parochial  clergy  of  Rome:  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  firom  the  imperial  court,  where,,  in  the 
time  of  Theodosius,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  had  that 
appellation  added  as  a  distinction  to  their  respective  dignities. 
The  number  of  titles,  or  churches  which  gave  a  title  to  this  dig- 
nity, is  seventy-two,  including  the  six  suburban  bishoprics; 
their  principal  and  most  honourable  privilege  is  that  of  electing 
the  Pope ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  their  dignity  and  im- 
portance increased  with  that  of  the  Roman  See  itself,  and  that 
they  shared  alike  its  temporal  and  its  spiritual  pre-eminence.  As 
they  are  the  counsellors  so  they  are  the  officers  of  the  PontiiF,  and 
are  thus  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  church  at  large 
and  of  the  Romafii  State  in  particular. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Roman  Bishop  seemed  to  en- 
gross to  himself  the  government,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  Christendom,  and  acted  at  once  with  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  Emperor  and  of  Pontiff,  the  cardinalate  became 
the  next  most  conspicuous  dignity,  and  rivalled,  sometimes 
eclipsed  the  splendor  of  royalty  itself. 
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£vea  after  the  plenitade  of  papal  power  had  been  retrenched, 
and  the  reformation  had  withdrawn  so  many  provinces  from 
its  dominion,  the  purple  retained  its  lustre,  and  a  cardi- 
nal still  continued  to  rank  with  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 
This  honour  they  possess  even  in  our  times,  and  in  spite  of 
the  revolution  itself,  they  enjoy  it  in  such  courts  as  are  not 
immediately  under  French  controul.  Thus  the  College  of 
Cardinals  has  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Europe  for  the 
space  of  at  least  one  thousand  years.  The  Roman  Senate  itself 
can  scarce  be  said  to  have  supported  its  fame  and  grandeur  for  so 
long  a  period ;  in  fact,  in  dignity,  rank,  talents,  and  majesty, 
the  sacred  College  is  worthy  to  succeed  and  to  represent  that 
august  assembly.  One  of  the  advantages  or  rather  the  peculiair 
glory  of  this  body,  is  that  it  admits  men  of  eminence  in  virtue, 
talents,  or  rank,  without  any  regard  to  country  or  nation,  thus 
paying  a  tribute  to  merit  in  opposition  to  local  prejudices,  and 
inviting  genius  from  every  quarter  of  the  Universe,  to  receive  the 
lionours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  Ro- 
man purple.  The  classic  writers  of  the  age  of  Leo,  while  they 
beheld  so  many  distinguished  characters  collected  in  this  as- 
sembly, and  while  they  received  so  much  encouragement  from  its 
learned  members,  looked  up  to  it  with  reverence  anrf  affection, 
and  joyfully  applied  to  it  the  titles  and  appellations  of  the 
ancient  senate.  It  was  with  them  the  amplistmus  ceetus,.imperii 
et  rationis  arx — portus  omnium  gentitan — OrUs  terran^,  cond- 
UuMy  &c.  Tts  members  were  the  purpurati  patres — gentiitm 
patroni — Urbis  prinapes,  &c.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  this  dignity  should  at  all  times  have  been  the 
object  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  been  accepted  with  joy 
by  the  sons  even  of  the  first  monarcbs  in  Europe. 
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The  cardinal  axe  xiamedby  tJ«e  Pope,  tfaoyigh  alt  tJie  Gaifaolic 
Pomsni  -aare  aUowed  to  j^eoGwunend  a  certaia  auniber.  Soute 
bets  are  generaJUy  kept  in  M»erve  io  ca«e  of  any  «ina*- 
ffMKf^  00  that  the  ctuiaSier  is  seldom  &U.  The  nomia*- 
tion  is  not  oiften  Mbmed^  and  the  Jwaotv  so  rMt)y  raie^ilaoed, 
tfaat  the  pahikc  ins  not  ibeeb  known  to  compAaia  far  a  loo;  iapK 

Dke  ggmd  aaeathf  «f  tke  <mrrii«als  is  citUed  the  Conaistory. 
vlieitt  llie  Pontiff  pnaides  in  persoo.  Here  they  appear  in  aU 
dM  «plendlaar  «f  iIk  p«i^  and  £n-ni  a  most  in^eatu  scoftte, 
gsdk  aB  SB^tt  adnoat  justify  it^e  lemfilmtical  expnesfiion  <^  U«b 
Qmeek.  Orator.  Snt  tfan  asaendaiy  is  aot  preciady  a  eouw^l,  as 
itM^dom  ditcuBses,  lout  vitaeses  die  aalificatim  of  tneasanes 
.  pteriondy  ireighed  aaMii  a^pted  in  dK  caAanet  of  the  Poatiff. 
Here  iihorefete  poUic  1  wiMimiiiMimii  are  announoed,  Saecign 
amlbasradorft  woenied,  tardin^  created,  fomnl  compUdBDents 
nnle  and  amsmereil,  m  lAvaTty  the  cKtoaor  ispleDdoor  &£  isove- 
r^aty  displB)%d  <to  the  ptitdic  eye.  But  ihe  primapal  pnerft* 
grftive  of  «.  cardincd  is  ^necciaed  in  the  iConolavet  so  ica^led 
because  'tbe  saexahas  of  ithe  lacred  eaile^  toot  ^ica  coDfined 
wftitim.  idle  -preoinots  of  ithe  great  lialU  a£  th^  Vatiotm  padaoe, 
i^ere  thej  venoua  dnwnred  till  ihey  agree  in  ike  elecdoa  <£  m 
PeotnC  The  hails  aw  divided  into  tenpttrary  ispartmecrtfl; 
eaidh  aatAmeA  has  four  Gnrall  iraon»,  and  two  ableadwits 
ertlod  oontskxviAa.  The  ISenartor  tif  Rooie,  tke;  coafiervatacs*  and 
tJhe  pMriapdhs,  «rrchbishops,  and  bishops,  then  in  the  .city,  §uani 
iSkc  dilfereat-^itpamies  into  the  oondarv,  and  preMeBit;aiI  ootv 
nranicatioB.  ^ese  pEecautions  to  esdu^  aJl  nadae  isflueDuce 
and  intrigue,  from  such   an  asaeDoblj,   on   sucfa  aa  >oc<»aQa, 
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tbougli  not  always  e£eGtna2»  deserve  appknae.  Howcrtf,  ih« 
dttfihing  interests  of  the  difEocnt  courts  are  90  wtU-poised^  ilut 
even  iotngoe  can  do  bnt  }itt]&  niscbicf ;  Ibi  if  the  o^iaak 
ftttadied  to  any  uireTeigD  make  pafftKujar  effiocte  'm  &voui  of 
aay  iodnidual  of  Hm  saxat  iataseat,  tlwy  only  awaken  the 
fealonsy  and  rouse  the  oppositioB  of  alt  Ike  othef  coueta  aod 
parties.  In  fact,  the  cboice  genecxly  fellft  on  a  cafdio^  totally 
unconnected  with  party,  and  therefore  exceptionable  to  noue, 
exempt  from  ^anng  defeds,  and  antinartty  Eemwkabte  for 
some  virtue  or  useful  aocomplisfam^hfe,  attch  aa  ieanuag^.  Aigpity, 
modeistioiiT  firmness. 

Ik  is  not  my  ioieafcioQ  to  specify  afi  the  fiDrms  of  itiquOtt  ot^ 
served,,  or  the  ccraDHmies  practised  dodi^  the.  process,  or  at  the 
conclusioo  of  the  election ;  twoorthieebowcflrel'lBauetno4iee&c 
reasons  wiucit  will  appear  sufficieatly  obiriouft;  we  is  (be  custon 
of  potting  the  tickets  oontaining  tlno  vote»  of  the  cardinak  oa 
the^af!raa(orcoiniDUD9onpbtc),  and  then  into- theehalice:  uow, 
iKHwever  impertaat  these  votea  may  be^  spod  hio^eyer  iD^mate 
their  ccmnectiao  with  the  widiare  of  the  Church,  yet  to>  apply  to 
them  the  vases  devoted  in  a  peculiar  nanaer  to  the  moat  awful 
institutions  of  Religion,  seems  to  pass  beyond  disrespect,  and 
ahnost  to  border  on  peo&wtioik  Tbe  »ext  cereawngf  te>  wkich 
I  have  alluded,  is  that  called  the  adoration  of  the  Pope ;  it 
takes  place  almost  immediately  after  his  election,  when  he  is 
placed  in  a  chair  on  the  altar  of  the  Sixtine  chapel^  and  there 
receives  the  homage  of  the  cardinals :  this  ceremony  is  again 
repeated  on  the  high  altar  of  Sf.  Peter's.  Kow  in  this  piece  of 
pageaDtry,  I  object  not  to  the  word  adoration;  no  one  who 
knows  Latin,  or  reflects  upon  the  sense  which  it  bears  on  this 
and  on  a  thousaod  other  occasions,  will  cavil  at  it,  thou^  be 
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may  wish  it  otherwise  applied.  Nor  do  I  find  fault  with  the 
throne;  he  who  is  at  the  same  time  both  Pontiff  and  Prince 
has,  from  time  and  custom,  perhaps  a  double  title  to  such  a 
distinction.  But  why  should  the  altar  be  made  his  footstool? 
the  altar,  the  beauty  of  holiness^  the  throne  of  the  viOtm*  lamb, 
the  mercy  seat  of  the  temple  of  Christianity;  why  should  the 
altar  be  converted  into  the  footstool  of  a  mortal. 

I  mean  not,  however,  while  I  condemn  this  ceremony  to  extend 
the  censure  to  Uiose  who  practise  or  who  tolerate  it.  Besides  the 
difficulty  of  altering  an  ancient  rite  (if  tins  piece  of  pageantry 
however  deserve  that  epithet)  the  world  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  the  late  Pontiffs  to  suspect  them  of  want  of 
humility.  To  conform  to  an  established  custom,  and  refer  the 
honour  to  him  whom  they  represent,  the  Prince  of  Pastors  and 
the  Master  of  Apostles  appears  perhaps  to  them  a  greater  act  of 
humility  than  to  excite  surprize,  and  p^haps  to  give  offence, 
by  an  untimely  and  unexpected  resbtance.  Be  the  motives  of 
toleration  however  what  they  may,  the  practice  is  not  edifying 
to  any,  it  is  offensive  to  most,  and  of  consequence,  as  producing 
some  evil  and  no  good,  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

The  last  cemnony  which  I  t^all  notice  is  the  following.    As 


*  Hk  SUA  pascit  populos  fideles 
Came,  qui  mundi  ecelus  omne  tollit 
Agous,  et  fiisi  pretiimi  cruoriB 
Ipw  propioat 
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the  new  Pontiff  advances  towards  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  kneeling  before  him,  set*  fire  to  a 
small  quantity  of  tow  placed  on  the  top  of  a  gilt  staff,  and  ai 
it  blazes  and  vanishes  in  smoke,  thus  addresses  the  Pope,  SancU 
Pater!  sic  transit  gloria  mtmdit  This  ceremony  is  repeated  thrice. 
Such  allusions  to  the  nothingness  of  suUunarj  grandoir  hare, 
we  all  know,  been  introduced  into  the  ceremonials  of  royal  page- 
antry both  in  ancient  and  modem  times;  nor  is  it  mentioned  hen 
as  a  novelty,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  transcendent  gk>ry  which  once 
encompassed  tlie  papal  throne. — Nemo  est  m»  mundo  wte  aliqua  fr»- 
bulatione  vel  angustid^  quamvis  Rex  sit  vel  Papa. — De  hmt.  CkrutL 
I.  22.  The  pontifical  dignity  was  then,  it  seems,  supposed  to 
be  the  complement  and  perfection  of  regal  and  even  imperial 
power. 

Yet  there  is  no  sovereign  who  seems  to  stand  in  bo  little  need 
of  this  lesson  as  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  robes  which  encumber 
his  motions,  the  attendants  that  watch  his  steps,  and  the  severe 
magnificence  that  surrounds  him  on  all  sides,  are  so  many  me> 
mentos  of  his  duties  and  of  his  responsibility ;  while  the  churches 
which  he  daily  jrequents  lined  with  monuments,  that  announce 
the  existence  and  the  short  reigns  of  his  predecessors ;  nay,  the 
very  city  which  he  inhabits,  the  sepulchre  of  ages  and  of  empires, 
the  sad  monument  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  beneath  the 
sun,  remind  him  at  every  step  of  fallen  grandeur  and  of  human 
mortality.  One  lesson  more  the  Pontiff  is  now  destined  to 
receive  daily,  and  that  is  of  all  others  the  most  impressive 
and  most  mortifying;  power  escaping  from  his  grasp,  and  in- 
fluence evaporating  in  the  shadow  of  a  name,  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 
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Of  the  retinue  and  procession  of  the  Pontiff  at  the  inaugura- 
tion we  shall  say  no  more ;  but  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Ro- 
man Court  in  general  give  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  French  travdlers  in  bis  own  words,  after  having  observed 
that,  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  though  as  partial  to 
pomp  and  stateliness  as  the  native  of  a  northern  region 
can  be»  the  effect  would  be  increased  if  the  quantum  of 
ceremony  were  considerably  diminished.  La  pompe  qui  en- 
virmme  U  Pape^  et  Us  ceremonies  de  fEglise  Romatne  sont  let 
phu  mqjestueuses,  les  plm  augustes,  et  les  plus  imposantes  qtion 
puisse  voir.* 

From  the  state  and  the  exterior  of  the  Popes  in  general,  we  will 
now  pass  to  the  person  and  the  character  of  the  present  Pontiff. 
Pius  VII.  is  of  a  noble  family,  Chiaramotite  by  name,  and  be- 
came early  in  life  a  Benedictin  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  S. 
Georgio  at  Venice.  His  learning,  virtue,  and  mildness  raised  him 
shortly  above  the  level  of  his  brethren,  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  Superiors  first,  and  afterwards  of  the  late  Pope,  Pius  VI. 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  Father  Chiaramontet 
on  his  way  to  Vienna,  and  who  shortly  after  promoted  him  to  the 
See  of  Imola,  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  purple.  His  career 
in  this  splendid  line  seems  to  have  been  marked  rather  by  the 


*  La  Zionde. — The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprized  to  find  no  account  of  various 
observances,  of  which  he  has  heard  or  read  much,  such  as  the  open  stool,  the 
exauiination,  &c.  &g.  ;  but  his  surprize  will  cease,  or  perhapa  increase,  when  he  is 
assiired  that  do  such  ceremonies  «xist. 
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mild  and  conciliating  virtues  than  by  the  display  of  extraordi- 
nary abilities ;  we  accordingly  find  him  esteemed  and,  beloved 
by  all  parties,  and  respected  even  by  the  French  generals,  and 
by  Bonaparte  in  particular. 

When  the  late  Pope  was  torn  from  his  Capital  by  the  ord^^ 
of  the  French  Directory,  and  dragged  prisoner  into  France,  the 
cardinals  were  banished  or  deported  with  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar cruelty,  and  the  cardinal  Ckiaramonte  of  course  shared  in 
common  with  his  brethren  the  hardships  and  the  dangers  of 
this  persecution. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  VI.  the  cardinals  assembled  in  coa- 
clave  at  Venice^  and  in  a  short  time  unanimously  proclaimed 
cardinal  Ckiarammite  Pope.  This  election  took  place  in  the 
month  of  March  1800.  The  French  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
Rome  about  the  same  period,  and  the  Pope  embarked  for 
Ancona,  and  made  his  public,  entry  into  Rome  in  the  following 
April. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  joy  both  of  the  Pontiff  and  of 
the  people  on  this  happy  occasion.  The  scene  was  unusually 
splendid,  but  it  owed  its  splendor  not  to  the  opulence  of  the 
sovereign,  but  to  the  zeal  of  the  subject.  The  guard  that  lined 
the  streets,  and  escorted  the  Pontiff,  consisted  of  a  numerous 
body  of  young  patricians ;  the  triumphal  arches  and  decorations 
were  supplied  by  the  Roman  people,  and  the  equipage  of  the 
Pontiff  himself  was  the  voluntary  homage  of  the  generous 
Colmna^  a  prince  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Roman.  In 
fiict,  the  Pope  was  personally  as  poor  as  the  Apostle  whom 
4u  2 
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he  succeeds,  and  like  him,  brought  to  his  Flock  nothing 
but  the  piety  of  the  Pastor,  and  the  affection  of  the  Father. 
As  the  procession  moved  towards  the  Vatican,  tears  were  ob- 
served more  than  once  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and  the 
details  which  he  afterwards  received  of  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  late  invaders,  could  only  increase  his 
anguish. 

To  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  and  to  restore  the  finances 
of  the  country,  was  his  first  object,  and  to  attain  it  he  began  by 
estabUshing  a  system  of  the  strictest  economy  in  his  own  houses 
hold  and  around  his  own  person.  He  next  suppressed  alt  immu- 
nities or  exemptions,  and  subjected  the  oobitity  and  the  clergy  to 
the  same  or  to  greater  burthens  than  tlie  lower  orders ;  this 
regulation,  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so  just,  is  yet  little  practised 
on  the  continent,  where  in  general  the  weight  of  taxation  tails 
upon  those  who  are  least  capable  of  bearing  it.  The  French 
repubUc  a£fects  indeed  to  adopt  it,  but  in  fact  uses  it  only  as  a 
convenient  method  of  plundering  the  rich  without  relieving  the 
poor.  Such  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  regulation,  that 
though  some  oppressive  and  unpopular'  duties  have,  I  believe, 
been  removed,  and  the  sum  imposed  on  each  individual  dimi- 
nished, yet  the  genera]  amount  of  the  taxes  is  considerably 
increased.  Other  salutary  arrangements  are,  it  is  said,  in 
contemplation,  and  the  good  intentions,  the  sense,  and  the  vir- 
tuous feelings  of  Fins  VII.  encourage  the  hope,  that  his  reign, 
if  he  be  not  thwarted  in  his  designs,  will  be  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era  of  reform  and  of  prosperity. 

The  Pope  is  of  a  middle  stature;  his  eyes  are  dark,  and 
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his  hair  is  black  and  curiy ;  his  countenance  is  mild  and 
benevolent,  expressing  rather  the  tranquil  virtues  of  his  first 
professioQ,  than  the  sentiments  congenial  to  his  latter  elevar 
tion.  However,  it  is  whispered  by  those  who  are  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  character,  that  he  can  on  occasions 
display  great  firmness  and  decision;  that  he  is  influenced 
much  more  by  his  own  judgment  than  by  the  opinions  of  his 
ministers,  and  that  he'  adheres  irrevocably  to  his  determination. 
At  the  present  crisis,  when  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest,  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  is  perhaps  the  best  calculated  to  preserve  their 
integrity ;  and  even  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  the  interests  of  religion  may  doubtless  be  best  consulted  by 
such  concessions  and  changes  in  discipline  as  the  reason  or 
even  the  prejudices  of  the  age  may  seem  to  demand.  In  both 
these  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  latter,  the  lenient  and  judi- 
cious Pontiff  is  likely  to  employ  his  authority  in  a  manner 
highly  conducive  to  public  utility. 

I  have  said  above,  if  not  thwarted  in  his  designs,  for 
the  exception  is  necessaf-y.  The  power  of  the  French  Re- 
public still  alarms  the  Roman  court;  and  the  darkness 
of  its  designs  and  the  known  malignity  of  its  leaders,  are 
sufficient  to  justify  every  suspicion.  Even  at  present  their 
conduct  is  treacherous  and  insolent  Though  obliged  by 
the  articles  of  the  late  peace  to  evacuate  the  Roman  territory, 
they  still  continue  to  occupy  its  sea-ports,  and  they  compel 
the  papal  government  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
pay  of  the  troops  employed  for  that  purpose.  To  which 
1  may  add,  that  they  still  encourage  spies  and  intriguers  of 
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various  descriptions  ia  the  Capital,  and  what  is  perhaps  less 
dangerous  but  more  expensive,  send  generals  to  Rome  under 
various  pretexts,  but  in  fact  to  extort  money  under  tlie  appella- 
tion of  presents.  Such  is  the  occupation  of  Murat^  at  the  mo- 
ment I  am  now  writing,  and  such  the  silent  warfare  carried  on 
by  the  French  since  the  last  treaty. 

Cauponantes  bellum,  non  belligeraotes. 

The  attention  paid  to  this  brother-in-law  of  the  First  Consul 
is  great,  and  borders  rather  upon  homage  than  civility ;  but  it 
is  the  worship  paid  to  the  genius  of  mischief,  and  springs  from 
suspicion  and  fear  unqualified  by  one  single  spark  of  esteem  or 
affection  *. 

The  fatal  experience  of  French  power  and  malignity,  and  the 
fearful  obscurity  in  which  the  intentions  of  that  infernal  govern- 
ment are  enveloped,  must  of  course  act  as  a  drawback  upon  the 
benevolent  plans  of  the  Pontiff,  and  keep  the  resources  of  the 


*  One  evening  at  a  eotroertasume  given  bjr  Z^rA>ma,  a  celebrated  Roman 
banker,  in  h«iour  of  the  peace  lately  concluded,  to  which  Murat,  the  French  ge- 
neral, and  all  the  English  and  French  at  Rome  were  invited,  MurtU  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  English,  and  among  them  to  Captain  P- of  the 

Guards.  Walking  with  htm  and  others  about  the  Faro  table,  and  observing 
that  the  English  took  no  part  in  the  gambling  there  carried  on,  he  took 
occasion  to  make  them  a  compliment  on  their  forbearance,  and  passing  thence  to 
some  sarcastic  observations  on  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  countrymen,  coo- 
eluded  by  a  declaration  that  there  are  but  two  nations  in  the  world,  the  French 
and  the  English — "  You"  says  he,  "  are  thejirst  hy  sea,  we  by  land."  To  this  ded- 
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country  almost  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  If  an  excavation  is  to 
be  made,  a  question  naturally  occurs — May  not  the  French  make 
us  another  visit,  and  carry  away  the  fruits  of  our  discoveries? 
If  a  project  of  cleansing  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  proposed,  and 
about  to  be  adopted,  for  whom,  it  is  asked,  shall  we  draw  up 
these  long  neglected  treasures?  for  our  greatest  enemies.  Is  a 
palace  to  be  repaired  or  new  furnished;  what!  they  exclaim, 
shall  we  spend  our  fortunes  to  prepare  lodgings  for  a  French 
general?  Thus  the  influence  of  the  French,  whether  absent  or 
present,  is  always  felt  and  always  active  in  the  production  and 
in  the  extension  of  misery,  of  devastation,  and  of  barbarism. 


INCOME  OF  THE  POPE. 

Of  the  income  of  the  Roman  court  some  account  may  per- 
haps be  expected,  though  the  many  alterations  which  have 
lately  occurred  may  be  supposed,  not  only  to  have  reduced  its 
amount,  but  to  have  rendered  that  amount  very  irregular  and 
uncertain.  Several  years  ago,  when  in  full  possession  of  its  ter- 
ntory,  both  in  Italy  and  in  France,  it  was  not  calculated  at  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Contrary  to  a  very  general 
opinion  I  must  here  observe,  that  this  income  arose  principally 
from  internal  taxation,  and  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  was  de- 
rived from  Catholic  countries.    The  sums  remitted  by  Catholic 


sion,  which  however  flattering  to  the  nary  is  no  compliment  to  the  army  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Captain  replied  dryly,  "  Sir,  we  are  just  armed  from  Egj/pt."  This 
fihort  answer,  uttered  with  the  modeGty  peculiar  to  the  man,  reminded  the  French 
General  of  the  recent  glory  of  the  British  arms,  and  extorted  from  hioi  scmd« 
awkward  and  reluctant  explanations. 
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countries  may  be  comprized  under  the  two  heads  of  annats  and 
of  dispensations;  now  these  two  heads,  when  united,  did  not  pro- 
duce in  France,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries previous  to  the  revolution,  more  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  In  Spain  the  annats  had  been  abolished  or  rather 
bought  off;  and  in  Germany,  if  I  mistake  not,  suppressed.  Dis- 
pensations, that  is,  licenses  to  take  orders,  to  hold  livings,  to 
contract  marriages,  and  do  various  acts,  in  cases  and  circum- 
stances contraiy  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  common  canon  law, 
produced  merely  sufficient  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  courts 
through  which  they  necessarily  passed,  and  added  little  to  the 
Papal  revenue.  As  for  the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  very  productive  a  source  of  income,  it  brought 
nothing  to  Rome  but  the  filth  and  the  beggary  of  Catholic 
Europe.  In  fact,  the  far  greater  part  of  these  pilgrims  were 
not  only  too  poor  to  bring  an  accession  of  wealth  to  the  city, 
but  even  to  support  themselves,  and  were  generally  fed  and 
lodged  in  hospitals  expressly  endowed  for  their  reception.  Into 
these  hospitals  seven  hundred  or  more  have  frequently  been  ad- 
mitted at  a  time,  and  supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but 
even  with  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  revolutionary  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
memberment of  part  of  the  Roman  territory,  lessened  the  papal 
income,  not  only  by  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  who 
contributed  to  it,  but  by  impoverishing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  by  depriving  even  the  industrious  of  the  means 
of  paying  the  taxes.  In  truth,  the  greatest  distress  still  prevails 
at  Rome,  and  the  government,  it  is  said,  can  scarce  collect  the 
sums  essential  to  its  very  existence. 
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EXPENDITUBE. 


'  HaviDg  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  inoHne,  I  shftll- 
touch  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  Roman  court,  and  passing 
over  those  articles  which  are  cooiixkhi  to  all  governments,  such 
aa  the  army,  certain  offices  of  state,  magistracies  and  charges, 
&c.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  causes  of  disbursement  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  pontifical  treasury.  The  Roman  Pontifis 
have  always  considered  the  propagation  of  Christianity  as  their 
first  and  most  indispensable  duty,  and  have  applied  themselves 
to  it  with  zeal  and  success,  not  only  in  the  early  ag«s  when  tbeir 
spiritual  functions  were  their  sole  occupation*  but  eveo  at  a 
later  period,  when  politics  and  ambition  had  engrossed  no  smalt 
portion  of  their  attention.  Hence,  in  the  second  and  foUow* 
ing  centuries,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  emplo^^ 
their  aeal,  and  their  disciples  spread  the  Ught  of  the  Gosp^ 
over  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain:  in  the  middle 
^es,  Germany  and  the  north  called  forth  their  apostolical 
exertions;  and  in  more  modern  times  America,  with  its 
islands,  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  the  East  Indies,  with 
China  and  theu*  dependencies;  hare  furnished  them  with  con- 
stant and  increasing  employment.  Of  all  the  regions  comprised 
under  these  appellations  there  is  scarcely  one  which  has  not  l^sen 
visited  by  their  missioaanes,  aad  of  all  tlie  nations  which  ia- 
Itabit  them,  thefe  is  acarcdy  ome  tribe  in  which  t^y  have  not 
^ukde  converts. 

To  support  this  grand  aod  extensive  j^an  of  Christioa  cob* 
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quest,  there  are  several  establishments  at  Rome,  and  one  in 
particular,  which  from  its  object  is  called  the  Collepum  de 
Propaganda  Fide.  This  seminary  is  vast  and  noble>  supplied 
with  a  magnificent  library  and  a  press,  in  which  books  are 
printed  in  every  known  language.  I  ought  periiaps,  in  strict 
propriety,  to  have  said  were  printed,  as  the  French  pre- 
vious to  their  Egyptian  expedition,  carried  off  all  the  types, 
amounting  to  thirty-six  sets  appropriated  to  so  many  dififerent 
languages. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  condemn  this  mode  of 
propagating  the  Gospel  as  preposterous,  and  ill-adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  society ;  they  may  conceive  that  the  difiu-* 
sion  <rf  Christianity  ought  to  be  left  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  the  consequent  extension  of  general  knowledge  and 
truth.  But  in  the  first  place,  though  Christianity  seems  neces- 
sary to  produce  civilization,  the  inverse  does  not  appear  so 
evident.  What  progress  has  Christianity  made  among  the 
Turks  and  the  Persians  ?  or,  independently  of  Roman  missions, 
among  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  ?  what  progress  has  it  made 
in  our  West  Indian  islands  ?  or  on  the  borders,  I  might  almost  say 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  American  states  ?  or  to  come  to  a 
nearer  and  more  familiar  instance,  is  the  civihzation  of-^e 
French  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  civiUzation  is  attended  with  vices  as  opposite 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  those  of  barbarism  itself;  and  the 
pride,  the  luxury,  and  theindifierenceof  the  former,  are  perhaps 
more  insurmountable  obstacles  to  conversion,  than  the  stupidity, 
the  IjjiDdness,  and  the  brutality  of  the  latter.  To  which  we 
may  add»  that  the^rc^ress  of  civilization  ia  slow  and  irr^for ; 
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it  ebbs  and  flows  as  kingdoms  and  empires  wane  or  flourish ; 
it  visits  unexpectedly  under  some  new  impulse  the  shores  of  the. 
savage,  and  withdraws  from  tlie  regions  of  luxury  and  reflne- 
nient.  Is  the  communication  of  the  truths  of  Christianity^ 
upon  which  depend  the  eteFnal  destinies  of  mankind,  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  operation  of  a  cause,  so  slow,  so  uncertain,  so 
ineffective  ?  No :  the  Gospel  itself  prescribes  another  meUiod 
better  adapted  by  its  energy  and  by  its  rapidity  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object— GO  AND  TEACH  ALL  NATIONS* 
— and  he  who  issued  the  grand  commission,  has  hitherto  given 
effect  to  its  exercise.  The  tongues  of  firt  that  first  published  the 
Gospel,  still  continue  to  proclaim  its  truths;  and  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  Ume  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  the  auditors. 

Acting  therefore  upon  the  authority  and  the  commission  of 
Christ,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  continue,  by  their  missionaries,  to 
itach  all  nations,  and  to  carry  the  zeord  of  truth  to  the  most 
distant  regions.  To  prepare  persons  for  this  undertaking, 
and  to  establish  seminaries  for  their  education,  has  therefore 
always  been  an  object  of  primary  importance,  and  the  sums  of 
money  annually  employed  for  the  purpose,  have  formed  a  very . 
considerable  part  of  papal  expenditure.  To  this  article  we 
must  add  the  support  of  several  hospitals,  asylums,  schools,  and 
colleges  founded  by  various  Popes  for  objects  in  their  times 
pressing,  and  still  maintained  by  the  Apostolical  treasury. 

Moreover,  the  same  treasury  has  to  keep  all  the  public  edifices 
in  repair,  especially  those  immense  palaces,  which,  though  of 
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litUe  use  as  residences,  arc  the  receptacles  of  aTi  the  wonders  of 
ancient  and  modern  art;  to  protect  the  remains  of  ancient  mag- 
Bi&cence  from  furtiicr  dilapideU:ion ;  to  support  the  drainage  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes ;  and,  in  fine,  to  continue  the  embellishment 
utd  amelioration  of  the  Capital  and  of  its  territory.  When  to- 
tjiese  burthens  we  add  the  pensions  which  the  Pope  is  accus- 
tnmed  to  «ettk:  en  bi^Mps  when  unusually  poor  and  distressed, 
and  the  avmbertess  claims  upon  his  charity  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  we  shall  loot  be  sarprieed  either  at  the  expenditure  of 
ju  inowne  not  very  considerable,  or  at  tite  difficulties  under 
irfaicb  &e  papal  treasury  laboured  towartils  the  end  of  the  late- 
Poatiff'&  ragn. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  be  surprized  to  find  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  infglHbility  of  the  Pope,  his  most  glorious  prero- 
gative, fort^e  supposed  mainteDence  of  w4iich.  Catholics  have  so 
long  su^red  the  derision  and  contempt  of  their  antagonists)  The 
tWith  is,  that  there  is  bo  sack  article  in  the  Catholic  Creed ; 
for  according  to  it  infallibility  is  ascribed  not  to  any  indi- 
tid«al  or  even  to  any  national  church,  but  to  the  whoie  body  of 
the  Chwrch  «sttended  over  the  Univeree.  That  several  theolo- 
gians, particularly  Italian  and  Spanish,  have  eKaggerated  the 
power  and  prrriteges  of  the  Pope,  is  aamitted;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  among  these,  some  or  rather  sevond  carried  tbeir 
opinion  of  pont^al  prerogfttive  so  high,  a*  to  maintain  tbat 
the  PontiiF,  when  deciding  ex-cathedrA  or  officially,  and  in 
capacity  of  Fim  f^MOT  aad  Teaciwr  of  the  Church,  widi  all 
the  forms  and  circumstances  that  o*^t  to  accompany  such 
decisions,  such  as  freedom,  deliberation,  consultation,  &c. 
was  by  the  special  protection  of  Providence  secured  from 
error.    The  Roman  court  fiwroujod  a  doctrine  so  conformable 
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to  its  general  feeUngs,  and  o£  course  encoaraged  ife  propagation, 
bat  nerer  pretended  to  enforce  it  as  an  article  of  Catholic 
&ith,  or  ventured  to  attach  any  marks  of  censure  to  tbe  caa^- 
trary  t^nioo^ 

This  latter  opinion,  the  ancient  and  nnadulterated  doctrine 
ef  the  Catholic  Church,  prevailed  over  Germany,  the  Austrian 
empire,  Poland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England ;  and  in 
France  was  supported  by  the  whole  authority  of  the  Gailican 
ehurch,  and  by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  all  the  Universities. 
So  rigorously  indeed  was  their  hostility  to  papal  infallibility 
enforced,-  that  no  theologian  was  admitted  to  degrees,  unless 
he  supported  in  a  public  act  the  four  famous  resolutions  of 
the  Gailican  church  against  the  exaggerated  doctrines  of 
some  Italian,  divines  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Roman  See: 
These  resolutions  declare^that  the  Pope,  though  superior  to 
each  bishop  individually,  is  yet  inferior  to  the  body  of  bishops 
assembled  in  council ;  that  his  decisions  are  liable  to  error,  and 
ean  only  oommaod  our  assent  when  confirmed  by  the  authority 
ef  the  Church  atlai^;  that  his  power  is  purely  spiritual,  and 
extends  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  the  temporalities  or 
prerogatives  of  kings^  and  princes;  and,  in  fine,  that  his  autho- 
rity  is  not  absolute  or  despotic,  but  confined  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  canons  and  the  customs  of  the  Church.  This 
doctrine  was  taught  in  all  the  theological  schools,  that  is,  in  all 
the  Universities  and  seminaries  in  France,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
abbies;  and  was  publicly  maintained  by  the  English  Benedictia- 
eollege  at  Douay. 

^e  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations  is,  first, 
diat  «o  Catholic  Divine,  however  attadtied  to  papal  prerogativej 
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ever  concdved  an  idea  so  absurd  as  that  of  ascribing  infalUbi- 
jity  to  the  person  of  the  Pontiff;  and  secondly,  that  those  theo- 
logians who  ascribed  infallibility  to  papal  decisiobs  when  clothed 
with  certain  forms,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  only,  but  never 
presumed  to  enforce  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Therefore,  to  taunt  Catholics  with  papal  infallibility  as  an  arti- 
cle of  their  faith,  or  to  urge  it  as  a  proof  of  their  necessary  and 
inevitable  subserviency  to  the  determinations  of  the  Roman 
court,  argues  either  a  great  want  of  candour,  or  a  great  want  of 
information. 

Before  we  close  these  observations,  we  will  indulge  in  a  mo- 
mentary retrospect  of  past  ages,  and  contemplate  the  consequen- 
ces of  pontifical  domination  during  the  middle  centurfes,  when 
there  was  much  barbarism  and  more  ignorance  in  Europe,  and 
■when  its  provinces  were,  with  little  variation,  abandoned  to  mis- 
rule and  to  devastation.  The  .ambition  of  the  Popes  is  a  thread- 
bare subject,  and  their  pride,  their  cruelty,  and  their  debauchery, 
have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  declamation,  and  lengthened 
many  a  limping  verse.  But  the  candid  reader  who,  in  spite  of 
prejudices  howsoever  early  instilled,  and  howsoever  deeply  im- 
pressed, can  contemplate  truth,  oculo  irretortoy  will  perhaps 
agree  with  me  in  the  following  reflections,  and  acknowledge 
in  the  first  place ;  that  if  amidst  the  confusion  of  a  falling  em- 
pire, of  barbarian  invasion,  and  of  increasing  anarchy  some 
and  even  many  disorders  should  find  their  way  into  episcopal 
palaces,  and  infect  the  morals  even  of  bishops  themselves,  it 
would  be  neither  unexpected  nor  surprising ;  in  the  second  place) 
that  if  we  admit  the  constant  flattery  and  compliance  which 
environ  the  great  to  be  an  extenuation  of  their  vices,  we  must 
purely  extend  our  indulgence,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the 
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ambidon  and  pride  of  the  Popes,  flattered  for  ages,  not  by 
their  courtiers  and  dependants  only,  but  by  princes,  by  mo- 
narchs,  and  even  by  emperors ;  and  thirdly,  that  with  so  many 
inducements  to  guilt,  and  so  many  means  of  gratification,  no 
dynasty  of  sovereigns,  no  series  of  bishops  of  equaJ  duration, 
have  produced  fewer  individwds  of  demeanour  notoriously 
scandaTous.  This  observation  has,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  been 
made  by  Montesquieu^  who  declares  that  the  Popes,  when 
compared  with  the  Greek  Patriarchs,  and  even  with  secular 
princes,  appear  as  men  put  in  contrast  with  children.  This 
superior  strength  of  mind  and  consistency  of  conduct  may, 
justly  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  that  sparic  of  Roman  spirit 
and  Roman  firmness  which  has  always  been  kept  alive  in 
the  pontifical  court,  and  has  ever  marked  its  proceedings.  In 
fact,  at  a  very  early  period,  when  the- Emperors  were  often- 
times semi^barbarians,  bom  in  distant  provinces,  and  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  Capital,  the  Pontifls  were  genuine 
Romans  bom  within  the  walls  of  the  city;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  elegance  and  of  the 
urbanity,  as  well  as  of  the  simplicity  and  the  modesty  of  Augus- 
tus's family,  might  have  been  observed  in  the  palace  of  Urbanus 
or  Zephyrinus,  than  in  the  courts  of  Caracalla  or  Heliogabalus. 
This  observation  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  Fontifis  and 
Emperors  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  as  the  latter,  from  Dio- 
cletian downwards,  bad  assumed  the  luxury  and  cumbrous 
pomp  *  of  Asiatic  despots,  insomuch  that  the  court  of  Comtattf 


*  See  EaiebiuB's  descriptioB  of  the  dren  of  Cotutaotine,  when  he  appeared  iff 
the  Council  of  Nice.— De  VHa  Contlaatimi  lib.  in.  Kif .  1. 
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iinople  bore  a  much  nearer  resemblance  in  drew  and  ceremonial 
to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  than  to  that  of  Augustus.  We  may 
therefore  easily  imagine,  that  the  manners  of  Gregory  the  Great 
and  of  his  clergy  were,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times,  far  more  Roman,  that  is,  more  manly,  more  simple,  and 
for  that  reason  more  Aiajestic  than  those  of  Justinian.  This 
natural  politeness  still  continued  to  be  the  honourable  distinction 
of  the  pontifical  court  till  the  ninth  century,  when  the  visits  of 
the  French  sovereigns  to  Rome,  and  the  frequent  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Popes,  contributed  not  a  little  to  soften 
the  manners  of  the  former,  and  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
civiIiz£U^i(Hi  to  their  subjects*. 

From  this  period  the  Rranan  Pontiffs  assumed  the  character 
of  the  Apostles  and  L^slators,  the  Umpires  and  Judges,  the 
Fathers  and  Instructors  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
the  mmt  brilliant  part,  and  rendered  some  of  the  most  ^seutiaJ 
services  to  mankind  on  record  in  human  history.  Had  their 
conduct  invariably  corresponded  with  tlie  sanctity  of  their  pro- 
fesssion,  and  had  Uieir  views  always  been  as  pure  and  as  disin- 
terested as  their  duty  required,  they  must  have  been  divested  of 
all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  have  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  does  not  seem  to  be  attainable  in  this  state  of 
existence.  But,  notwithstanding  the  interruptions  occasioned 
from  time  to  time  by  the  ambition  and  profligacy  of  some  worth- 
less Popes,  the  Grand  Work  was  pursued  with  sfwrit;  the  barba- 
rian tribes  were  converted ;   Europe  was  again  civilized,  pre- 


*  Le  regae  seat  de  Charlemagite,  says  Ti>ttaite,  an  atrthor  not  rety  partial  to 
Rome,  cut  uae  luair  defSteise,  qui  Jbl  jmAabletnent  ie  fruit  du  voyage  a  So*ne. 
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served  first  from  anarchy,  and  then  from  Turkish  invasion,  next 
enlightened,  and  finally  raised  to  that  degree  of  refinement 
which  places  it  at  present  above  the  most  renowned  nations  of 
antiquity.  Thus,  while  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  vices  of  the 
PontiiFs  were  incidental  and  temporary,  the  influence  of  their 
virtues  was  constant,  and  the  services  which  they  rendered  man- 
kind were  permanent,  and  may  probably  last  as  long  as  the 
Species  itself.  Hence,  not  to  allude  again  to  the  virtues  of  the 
earlier  Popes,  and  to  the  blessings  which  they  communicated  to 
nations  during  the  middle  ages,  to  them  we  owe  the  revival  of 
the  arts  of  architecture,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  and  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  literature  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome.  One  raised  the  dome  of  the  Vatican;  another  gave  his 
name  to  the  Calendar,  which  he  reformed;  a  third  rivalled 
Augustus,  and  may  glory  in  the  second  classic  era,  the  era  of 
Leo.  These  services  will  be  long  felt  and  remembered,  while 
the  wars  of  Julius  II.  and  the  cruelties  of  Alexander  VI.  will 
ere  long  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  In  fiict,  many  of  my 
readers,  whatsoever  opinion  they  may  entertain  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  Roman  Pontiflfe,  may  be  inclinetl  with  a  late 
eloquent  writer*,  to  discover  something  sublime  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  common  Father  in  the  very  centre  of  Christen- 
dom, within  the  precincts  of  the  Eternal  City  once  the  seat 
of  empire  now  the  Metropolis  of  Christianity;  to  annex  to 
that  venerable  name  sovereignty  and  princely  power,  and  to 
entrust  him  with  the  high  commission  of  advising  and  rebuking 
monarchs,  of  repressing  the  ardour  and  the  intemperance  of 
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rival  nations,  of  raising  the  pacific  crosier  between  the  swords  of 
warring  sovereigns,  and  checking  alike  the  fiiry  of  the  barbarian 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  despot. 

Unity  of  design  is  a  beauty  in  literary  compositions  and 
in  the  works  of  art ;  it  is  essential  to  political  combinations, 
and  may  surely  be  allowed  to  be  both  useful  and  becoming 
in  ecclesiastical  institutions.  To  attain  this  advantage  a  Head 
is  necessary.  How  many  evils  in  reality  does  not  the  appoints 
ment  of  a  chief  JEastor,  a»da  centre  of  union  prevent,  by  repress- 
ing alike  episcopal  pride,  popular  enthusiasm,  and  national 
•uperatiUon;  by  holding  up  to  view  constantly  a  regular  rule 
both  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline,  and  thus  supporting  that  uni- 
formity which  tends  to  make  all  Christendom  one  vast  republic, 
divided  indeed  into  different  provinces,  but  united  by  so  many 
tiea,  so  many  sacred  bonds  of  religion,  of  manners,  of  opinions, 
and  even  of  prejudices,  as  to  resemble  the  members  of  one  im- 
mense family.  But  whether  these  ideas  be  the  result  of  preju- 
^^tm,  or  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  reader  will  determine  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment. 
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